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Merode  "jb&  Underwear 


Inanimate  objects  can  talk  as  well  as  live  ones— Slowly,  but  forcibly 
the  "  MERODE  "  product  tells  its  story  to  the  Wearer 

When  we  placed  the  "  MERODE"  UNDERWEAR  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers, 
we  knew  its  fate  would  be  decided  by  the  public. 

Judging  by  the  greatlv  increasing  sales,  we  must  conclude  that  the  verdict  is  most 
favorable,  and  that  the  *  MERODE"  Garments  have  told  their  story  silently  with 
good  effect. 

Everything  has  been  said  about  the  making  of  "  MERODE  " — We  wish  you  could 
visit  the  great  Mill — equipped  with  wonderful  machinery — Clean  and  Bright — Light 
and  Air  in  abundance — Splended  body  of  Operators  turning  out  1500  Dozens  of 
"MERODE"  daily — each  garment  the  counterpart  of  the  other  in  Regularity, 
Beauty  of  Finish,  and  accurate  in  Cut 

Think  of  the  most  beautiful  Underwear  possible — Add  to  it  every  point  of  Com- 
fort— Endow  it  with  superior  Quality — Give  it  the  name  of  "  MERODE,"  and  you 
will  fairly  revel  in  seemingly  impossible  Underwear  luxury. 

A  world  of  annoyance  and  discomfort  will  be  saved  if  you  ask  only  for  the 
"  MERODE  "  Brand,  and  avoid  substitutes. — Every  Quality  has  a  style  number — 
Some  of  the  many  desirable  early  Fall  weights  are  fully  described  below. 


For  Women 


Vesta, 

Tights 


No. 

545 
505 

1464 

562 
566 
513 
618 
672 
140 
674 


DESCRIPTION  Sizes  4/6 

Women's  Bleached  White,  Light  Weight,  Fine  Combed  Cotton  $  .39 
Women's  Cream  White  (bleaches  to  pure  White  after  washing) 

Medium  Weight,  Finest  Combed  Cotton  .  .  •  .50 
Women's  Cream  White  (bleaches  to  pure  White  after  washing) 

Heavy  Weight,  Fleece  Lined,  Finest  Combed  Cotton    .  .50 

Women's  White,  Light  Weight  Merino,  50<  Wool   ...  .75 

Women's  White,  Medium  Weight  Merino,  50*  Wool       •         .  .75 

Women's  White,  Light  Weight  Silk  and  Wool,  25*  Silk  .         .  1.00 

Women's  White,  Medium  Weight  Silk  and  Wool,  25*  Silk       .  1.00 

Women's  White  and  Silver,  Winter  Weight  Merino,  75*  Wool  1.00 

Women's  White  and  Silver,  Winter  Weight  Merino,  85*  Wool  1.25 

Women's  White,  Winter  Weight,  Silk  and  Wool,  50*  Wool     .  1.50 


Drawers, 
Corset 
Covers 

+ v 

Extra 
Sizes  7/0 

%  .50 


Union  Suits 
Same  quality 


— \ 
Extra 
Sixes  4/6  Sizes  7/9 

%  .75     $1.00 


.65       1.00       1.25 


.65 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
150 
1.75 


1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
8.00 


1.25 
1.50 
1.75 
2.25 
2.25 
225 
2.75 
8.50 


For  Children 


Vests  and  Drawers 


Union  Suits 
Same  quality 


2/6 


All  sizes 


.35 
.50 


\  .45 
.45 

.65 

.Go 
1.00 


*  .65 
.75 

1.00 

1.00 


2661      Children's  White,  Light  Weight,  Fine  Combed  Cotton,  II.  N.  L.  S. 

and  H.  N.  S.  S.  Vests  and  Knee  and  Ankle  Drawers 
2662/5  Children's  White,  Winter  Weight,  Combed  Cotton,  Fleece  Lined 

2665  Children's  White,  Light  Weight  Merino,  50*  Wool,  H.  N.  L.  S. 

and  II.  N.  S.  S.  Vests  and  Knee  and  Ankle  Drawers 

2666  Children's  White  and  Silver  Grey,  Winter  Weight  Merino,  60* 

Wool 50 

2650      Children's  White,  Heavy  Weight  Merino,  85*  Wool        .         .        .75 

Prices  quoted  are  for  East  of  the  Rockies  only 

Sold  by  leading*  dealers  everywhere.     If  yon  cannot  find  at  yonr  dealer,  we  will  direct  yon  \o 
nearest  dealer,  or  send  any  number  of  above  styl*&9  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price.    Dept.  6. 

Lord  &  Taylor~,New  York 
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ABDUL  HAMID  II 

A  Mediaeval  Ruler  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

By  H.  G.  DWIGHT 


is  quite  possible 
that  the  children 
of  this  world  are 
wiser  in  their  gen- 
eration than  the 
children  of  light 
when  they  call 
the  late  Sultan  of 
Turkey  Abdul  the  Damned  and  are 
done  with  him.  The  present  writer, 
for  his  part,  is  obliged  to  confess  that 
he  finds  it  a  far  from  simple  task  to 
state  to  himself  what  manner  of  man 
that  ill-starred  monarch  may  have 
been.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
making  such  a  statement  of  any  man, 
about  this  man  hung  contradictions 
and  mysteries  that  are  not  dispelled 
even  now  that  he  is  a  prisoner  of  state 
and  the  secrets  of  his  palace  have  been 
laid  bare.  A  ruler  like  Abdul  Hamid 
II,  furthermore,  cannot  fairly  be 
judged  like  Edward  VII  or  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  There  are 
differences  between  them  of  descent, 
of  religion,  of  ethnography,  of  all  the 
net  of  circumstance,  which  vary  their 
several  responsibilities.  Then  there 
is  a  still  more  intangible  personal 
equation,    the   prenatal  bent  of  the 


mind,  the  inner  vision  and  the  inner 
necessity  requiring  a  man  to  react  in 
his  own  way  upon  the  world.  And 
the  thing  is  not  finished  when  we 
pronounce  a  man  "bad."  There  will 
yet  be  corners  of  his  character  that 
certain  inquisitive  persons  will  linger 
in  with  curiosity,  perhaps  not  without 
pity. 

So  far  as  the  prenatal  bent  is 
concerned,  there  seems  in  the  case 
of  Abdul  Hamid  to  be  little  doubt 
that  there  was  always  something 
sunken  and  tortuous  in  him,  always 
a  leaning  toward  silence  and  an  intense 
personal  preoccupation.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Abdul  Mejid,  the 
Sultan  whom  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
so  strongly  influenced  toward  reform. 
That  he  was  also  the  less  favored  son 
may  be  assumed  from  an  anecdote 
told  of  the  Sultan's  delight  when 
Hamid  was  once  thrown  into  a  pond 
of  Cheragan  Palace  by  his  elder 
brother  Mourad.  One  is  permitted 
to  wonder  if  this  childish  indignity 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  severity 
of  the  unfortunate  Mourad' s  lifelong 
imprisonment.  Prince  Hamid  is  said 
to  have  been  privately  known  at  his 
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father's  court  as  Miskin  Effendi,  or 
Mr.  Mean.  The  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  in  gold  discovered 
at  Yildiz  after  his  dethronement 
might  point  to  a  reason  for  this 
nickname.  It  was  apparently  a  sore 
point  at  all  events,  for  when  a  trans- 
lation of  Moliere's  "Avare"  was 
advertised  in   Constantinople   under 


the  name  of  "Hamid  the  Miser,"  the 
prince  demanded  that  the  play  be 
suppressed.  It  was  not  suppressed, 
and  the  sequel  was  curiously  char- 
acteristic. When  the  prince  became 
Sultan  he  showed  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  independent  translator, 
by  calling  him  as  a  member  of  his 
secretarial   staff   to   the    Palace   and 
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keeping  him  a  virtual  prisoner  there 
for  years. 

This  incident  bespoke  a  tenacity 
confirmed  by  later  events.  1 1  was  the 
misfortune  of  Turkey  that  Abdul 
Hamid's  force,  such  as  it  was,  proved 
of  too  imperious  or  too  jealous  a 
nature  :o  countenance  any  coexisting 
force.  He  ascended  the  thorniest 
throne  in  the  world  at  a  moment 
when  the  empire,  ruined  by  the 
excesses  of  Abdul  Aziz,  threatened 
by  dissolution  within  and  without, 
was  never  in  need  so  crucial  of  clear 
heads  and  strong  hands.  Such  hap- 
pened then  to  exist  in  a  group  of 
reformers  headed  by  Midhat  Pasha, 
father  of  the  Turkish  constitution. 
This  patriot  had  been  bitterly  dis- 
appointed by  the  unexpected  failure 
of  Mourad,  whose  open  and  generous 


save  that  he  was  a  reserved  and 
intelligent  prince  who  had  a  smatter- 
ing of  western  education  and  who  had 
visited  Europe  in  the  suite  of  his 
deposed  uncle.  Midhat  Pasha  offered 
him  the  throne  on  condition  that  he 
would  promulgate  a  constitution, 
that  he  would  act  in  matters  of  state 
only  on  the  advice  of  responsible 
ministers,  and  that  he  would  choose 
his  secretaries  from  certain  names 
presented  to  him. 

The  prince  promised.  He  did  not 
wait  long,  however,  to  show  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  be  dictated  to.  He 
proceeded  to  break  one  of  his  promises 
by  nominating  a  secretary  of  his  own. 
Midhat  Pasha  was  perhaps  too  sur- 
prised to  prevent  the  appointment. 
The  young  Sultan  at  all  events, 
finding  that  this  entering  wedge  met 
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mind  proved  unequal  to  the  strain  of  no   effective   resistance   went   on   to 

a  too  sudden  rise  to  power.     Next  in  show  his  hand  more  openly.     He  did 

the   line    of    succession    was    Abdul  promulgate  a  constitution,  albeit  re- 

Hamid,   of   whom  little  was  known  serving    to    himself    powers    beyond 
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those  of  any  other  constitutional 
sovereign;  and  six  months  after  his 
accession  he  opened  the  first  Turkish 
Parliament.  But  in  the  meantime 
he  had  sent  Midhat  Pasha  into  exile, 
and  the  events  of  the  Russian  war 
soon  enabled  him  to  make  his  mastery 
supreme. 

The  rest  of  Abdul  Hamid's  long 
reign  was  a  mere  amplification  of  the 
story.  He  never  gained  his  ends  by 
direct  methods.  He  never  kept  a 
promise  except  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  He  never  permitted  the 
existence  of  a  power  rival  to  his  own. 
And  he  gradually  drew  into  his  own 
hands  all  the  reins  of  government. 
It  was  partly  from  an  inner  necessity 
of  his  nature,  partly  from  his  pro- 
found distrust  of  others.  There  was 
in  it,  too,  an  element  of  Orientalism. 
He  was  too  much  of  the  East  to  take 
in  the  conception  of  a  constitutional 
sovereign,  too  little  educated  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  details;  and  he 
lacked  men.     It  is  true  that  when 


he  found  men  of  a  certain  calibre  he 
disposed  of  them,  as  he  finally  disposed 
of  Midhat  Pasha — out  of  that  same 
inner  necessity  of  his  to  rule  alone. 
I  am  also  inclined  to  believe  thatitwas 
out  of  some  vision  he  had  of  an  em- 
pire which  should  unite  the  strength 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 

He  had  no  love  for  Europe.  The 
Russian  war  took  awayfrom  him, defi- 
nitely and  forever,  more  of  his  pro- 
vinces than  any  one  of  his  ancestors 
except  Mohammed  II  and  Selim  I  had 
gained.  It  was  not  his  fault.  The 
provinces  were  really  lost  when  he 
came  to  the  throne.  They  were  not 
provinces  that  could  have  been  kept. 
They  were  populated  by  distinct  ethnic 
groups,  too  numerous  to  be  dispersed 
or  assimilated.  It  was  merely  an 
accident  that  Abdul  Hamid  and  not 
another  lost  them.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  empire  was  the  better 
for  being  relieved  of  so  large  an  alien 
element.  But  the  Sultan  never  forgot 
the  humiliation.     Moreover,  he  took 
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himself  seriously  as  the  Caliph  of 
Islam.  Policy  had  much  to  do  with 
it,  no  doubt.  He  saw  in  Panislam- 
ism  a  cohesive  force  to  oppose  against 
the  hateful  encroachments  of  Europe. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  a  real 
vein  of  mysticism  in  the  man,  and 
he  can  never  have  seen  himself  as 
the  ruler  of  a  half-Christian  empire. 
While  his  Mohammedan  subjects 
suffered  perhaps  even  more  cruelly 
than  the  Christians,  it  was  for  a 
different  reason.  He  seems  seriously 
to  have  proposed  to  himself  to  protect 
his  people  from  disturbing  ideas,  to 
exert  his  vast  power  in  imposing  upon 
them  a  scheme  of  existence  untainted 
by  any  but  the  least  insidious  novelties 
of  the  west. 

So  insatiable  a  thirst  for  power 
and  so  vast  a  scheme  of  suppres- 
sion necessitated  methods  and  in- 
struments of  a  special  kind.  There 
accordingly  grew  up  that  Palace 
camarilla,  that  horde  of  Palace  spies, 
which  became  the  real  government 
of  the  empire.  The  Grand  Vizier 
could  do  nothing  against  bribes  given 


to  chamberlains,  or  the  journal  of  an 
informer.  Under  the  kitchen  cabinets 
of  Abdul  Hamid,  disorder  and  cor- 
ruption reached  an  incredible  pitch. 
The  shameless  greed  of  the  Sultan's 
entourage  licked  up  all  the  resources 
of  the  country,  stifled  private  enter- 
prise and  put  back  the  development 
of  the  people  by  decades.  The  mar- 
vel is  that  they  survived  it.  Abdul 
Hamid  came  to  the  throne  at  a 
moment  when  no  one  believed  Turkey 
would  last  another  generation.  After 
thirty-three  years  of  a  bloody  and 
extravagant  reign  he  left  it  stronger 
than  he  found  it — as  a  result  of  his 
own  policy  or  as  that  of  an  irrepressi- 
ble development  of  natural  forces, 
who  shall  say?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Turkey  was  not  ready  for  con- 
stitutional government  a  generation 
ago.  It  is  even  a  question  whether 
she  is  to-day.  There  is  likewise  no 
doubt  that  Abdul  Hamid  did  not  a 
little  for  the  preservation  and  con- 
solidation of  the  empire1' hfi  pillaged 
for  thirty -three  years.  A  shrewd 
reader  of  the  weaknesses  of  men,  he 
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believed  in  the  power  of  their  dis- 
agreement and  of  their  necessity,  to 
win  them  to  anything.  He  believed 
that  every  man  had  his  price,  and  his 
diplomacy  largely  consisted  in  being 
able  to  gauge  that  price.  The  adroit- 
ness with  which  he  played  off  one 
country  against  another  became  no- 
torious. He  of  course  made  egregious 
blunders,  be  subjected  himself  to  re- 
peated humiliations;  but  he  was,  if 
not  a  consummate  diplomat,  a  great 
opportunist.     And  with  all  his  cruelty 


and  un scrupulousness  he  was  neither 
an  Otto  of  Bavaria  thinking  only  to 
embody  the  fancies  of  an  irresponsible 
imagination,  nor  one  of  those  later 
Roman  emperors  who  rioted  in  blood 
and  lust  for  their  own  sake.  No  one 
in  the  empire  worked  so  hard.  They 
say  that  he  would  sometimes  read  and 
sign  state  papers  all  day,  moving  to  a 
sofa  when  he  was  too  tired  to  sit  at 
his  desk,  and  finally  lying  flat  on  the 
floor  with  a  pillow  to  support  his 
writing  arm. 


;    THE    ASIATIC    SHORE    OP    THE    BOSPHOROUS 
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As  years  went  on,  as  the  legend 
of  Yildiz  gathered  consistency  and  its 
victims  increased  in  number,  fear 
became  the  dominant  .motive  of  the 
Sultan's  life.  It  was  so  marked,  the 
consequences  of  it  were  so  disastrous 
for  himself  and  for  his  country,  that 
it  approached  a  pathological  case. 
One  recollects  that  Abdul  Hamid's 
brother  Mourad  was  subject  to  fits 
of  mental  alienation,  that  his  uncle 
Abdul  Aziz  developed  an  irresponsi- 
bility hardly  short  of  madness,  that 
not  a  few  of  his  ancestors  were 
psychopathic  types.  For  himself,  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  a  mind  so 
strange,  that  a  nervous  system  so 
excitable,  can  have  been  absolutely 
sane.  Of  all  the  stories  told  with 
regard  to  the  precautions  he  took  for 
safeguarding  his  life,  none  are  too 
fantastic.  The  love  of  life  became 
a  monomania  with  him.  It  may 
have  been  doubled  by  that  mania  of 
persecution  which  is  so  well-known 
a  pathological  condition.  There  is 
no  question  that  terror  had  more 
and  more  to  do  with  the  extraor- 
dinary oppressions  marking  the 
latter  half  of  his  reign.  He  shut 
himself  up  in  his  palace,  he  filled 
the  country  with  spies,  he  prohibited 
many  innocent  gatherings,  he  did 
what  he  could  to  stop  circulation  at 
night,  he  discouraged  modern  im- 
provements in  his  capital,  he  forbade 
his  people  to  travel,  he  emasculated 
the  curriculum  of  schools,  he  devised 
a  stupendous  censorship  of  the  press, 
he  massacred  Christians,  he  exiled 
and  murdered  those  of  his  own  race, 
he  filled  the  country  with  ruin,  because 
he  was  afraid.  Those  of  whom  he 
was  most  afraid  were  the  very  men 
who  finally  undid  him,  the  Young 
Turks,  whose  marvellous  secret  or- 
ganization defied  all  his  efforts  to 
crush  it.  To  bribe  and  to  kill  became 
a  frenzy  with  Jrim,  so  did  he  identify 
his  own  preservation  with  that  of 
Islam  and  the  glory  of  his  house. 
Yet  during  his  reign  no  capital  sen- 
tence was  executed.  That  did  not 
prevent  the  disappearance  of  nearly 
as  many  people  as  met  their  end 
under  the  bloody  Mourad  IV,  who 


caused  some  50,000  of  his  subjects 
to  be  decapitated.  Abdul  Hamid 
never  gave  direct  orders  to  kill  a 
man.  He  would  express  a  vague 
wish.  He  would  drop  a  paper 
marked  with  a  name  and  signed 
with  a  certain  little  seaf.  It  was 
enough. 

And  all  the  time  the  sun  shone  in 
Constantinople,  and  thousands  came 
and  went  without  suspecting  what 
went  on.  Indeed,  what  went  on 
was  not  always  tragic.  It  was  often 
picturesque  and  sometimes  funny. 
There  was  even  once  related  the  story 
of  a  man  who  beat  the  Sultan  at  his 
own  game  and  prospered  greatly  for 
it.  That  man  was  one  Hassan  Pasha, 
Minister  of  Marine,  who  died  in  time 
to  escape  a  harassing  era  of  parlia- 
ments and  courts-martial.  Not  long 
after  his  appointment,  Hassan  Pasha 
received  one  day  from  the  Palace  a 
bundle  of  documents  requiring  his 
signature.  Among  them  he  discovered 
a  paper  evidently  slipped  in  by  mis- 
take. It  happened  to  be  a  mem- 
orandum of  the  Sultan's  private 
accounts  in  foreign  banks,  and  Hassan 
Pasha  took  the  liberty  of  copying  it. 
Not  long  afterwards  his  resignation 
was  sent  for.  The  Minister  signified 
his  perfect  willingness  to  resign,  but 
asked  for  a  preliminary  audience  of  the 
Sultan.  The  audience  was  granted. 
Hassan  Pasha  then  lost  himself  in 
declarations  of  readiness  to  make 
room  for  those  worthier  than  him- 
self. He  only  thought  it  fair,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  first  acquaint 
His  Majesty  with  certain  consequences 
of  his  own  retirement.  Whereupon 
he  told  the  story  of  the  Palace  papers, 
adding  that  he  had  made  arrangements 
in  case  of  his  removal  from  office  or 
sudden  death,  for  the  memorandum 
in  question  to  be  published  in  certain 
European  papers.  The  Sultan  was 
furious,  but  what  could  he  do?  He 
did  exactly  what  he  always  did  in 
such  circumstances.  He  swallowed 
the  inevitable  with  an  admirable 
grace.  As  for  Hassan  Pasha,  he 
retained  his  portfolio  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  while  the  arsenal  ran  over 
with  sailors  who  had  never  been  to 
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sea  and  the  navy  rotted  in  the  Golden 
Horn.  It  was  commonly  reported 
that  the  revenues  thereof  were  am- 
icably .  divided  between  the  two 
principals  of  this  little  history. 

Abdul  Hamid  was  constitutionally 
a  coward,  but  he  was  capable  of  the 
self-possession  of  the  diplomat  and 
grand  seigneur  he  was.  He  ha<J  also 
an  Eastern  strain  of  fatalism.  Once 
while  he  was  holding  a  levee  in  his 
state  palace  of  Dolma  Baghtcheh  an 
earthquake  suddenly  cracked  the  dome 
of  the  throne-room  and  scattered  the 
terrified  crowd.  The  Sultan  alone  kept 
his  head,  sitting  on  his  throne  until 
the  shamefaced  courtiers  straggled 
back  to  defile  before  him.  Again, 
when  a  bomb  exploded  at  the  weekly 
ceremony  of  selamlik,  killing  many 
of  his  guard  and  the  spectators,  he 
remained  quietly  in  his  carriage, 
raised  his  hand,  and  said  to  those  who 
rushed  to  see  if  he  were  injured,  "  Let 
no  blood  be  shed." 

That  did  not  prevent  him  later 
from  having  a  crise  de  nerfs  and  from 
instituting  a  court  of  inquiry  whose 
iniquitous  proceedings  have  only  just 
begun  to  come  out.  The  ingenuity 
of  the  circumstantial  evidence  where- 
by the  authors  of  the  attempt  were 
traced  by  means  of  a  fragment  of 
rubber  from  a  carriage  tire — rubber 
carriage  tires  were  thenceforward 
prohibited  in  Constantinople! — must 
have  delighted  the  man  who  was  so 
nearly  a  victim  of  the  plot.  One 
of  the  chief  duties  of  a  bureau  of 
translation  maintained  at  the  Palace 
was  to  seek  out  detective  stories  and 
translate  them  for  His  Majesty.  It 
is  related  of  a  hack  writer  whp  had 
begun  to  contribute  one  of  MontiSpin's 
or  Gaboriau's  novels  as  a  feuilleton  to  a 
Turkish  paper,  that  he  was  summoned 
one  day  to  the  Palace.  Knowing 
what  such  a  summons  usually  meant, 
the  unhappy  man  begged  leave  first 
to  visit  his  family,  but  was  sternly 
refused.  More  dead  than  alive  he 
was  driven  away  to  Yildiz,  where  he 
was  taken  before  one  of  the  secretaries. 
"Are  you  so  and  so?"  demanded 
that  functionary.  "I  am,"  faltered 
the  wretched  translator.     "Did  you 


write  the  story  that  is  coming  out 
in  such  and  such  a  paper?"  The 
culprit  pointed  out  that  he  had  only 
translated  it. m  "Have  you  finished 
it?"  pursued  his  inquisitor.  The 
scribe  was  happy  to  declare  that, 
perceiving  the  error  of  his  way,  he 
had  not  so  defiled  his  pen.  "Then 
sit  down  quickly  and  do  so,"  he  was 
commanded.  "His  Majesty  has 
deigned  to  read  the  first  chapters  of 
your  story,  and  he  wishes  to  see  the 
rest  as  soon  as  possible."  Where- 
upon the  translator,  victualled  for  a 
siege,  was  locked  into  a  room  with 
the  implements  of  his  trade  until 
such  time  as  he  had  completed  his 
task.  When  Sir  Conan  Doyle  visited 
Constantinople  in  1907,  he  discovered 
in  Abdul  Hamid  one  of  his  most 
genuine  admirers;  for  the  Sultan  had 
caused  "Sherlock  Holmes"  to  be 
translated  for  his  own  benefit.  Hear- 
ing that  the  creator  of  that  interesting 
character  was  in  the  city,  he  asked  the 
British  Ambassador  to  bring  the 
novelist  to  Yildiz,  entertained  him 
at  dinner,  and  decorated  him — 
albeit  with  the  order  which  His 
Majesty  was  wont  most  prodigally 
to  bestow  upon  cooks,  grooms  and 
spies. 

Another  duty  pf  the  bureau  was  to 
cut  out  and  translate  notices  of  the 
Sultan  from  foreign  periodicals.  This 
must  have  been  a  somewhat  delicate 
task,  for  foreign  opinion  of  Abdul 
Hamid  was  seldom  flattering,  and 
not  only  was  His  Majesty  subject  to 
violent  fits  of  temper,  but  he  was  one 
of  the  best  shots  in  the  empire.  It 
was  doubtless  because  he  was  aware 
of  the  light  in  which  he  was  regarded 
abroad,  that  he  took  such  pains  to 
mark  his  appreciation  of  those  who 
expressed  favorable  opinions  of  him 
— as  did  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith  on  one 
occasion — and  to  subsidize  so  large 
a  number  of  journals.  Individuals 
were  also  subsidized.  The  publica- 
tion of  some  of  their  names  has 
caused  no  little  embarrassment  in 
certain  quarters. 

This  vanity  expressed  itself  in 
other  forms  as  well.  Abdul  Hamid  in 
public  was  always  a  dignified  figure. 
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His  dark  dress  and  lack  of  decorations 

contrasted   not    to    his  disadvantage 

with  the   glittering    uniforms  about 

him.    He  was  fond  of  pomp,  however, 

and  as  years    went   on   he   became 

solicitous  to    disguise  their  ravages. 

In  the  privacy  of  his  extensive  family 

he  was  even  not  a  little  of  a  dandy, 

allowing  his  fancy  to  run  riot  among 

shirts,  waistcoats,  cravats  and  pins. 

Of  jewels  he  was  a  great  connoisseur, 

as  of  weapons,   flowers  and  women. 

Ingenious  mechanisms  attracted  him. 

Our  late  Ambassador,  Mr.  Leishman, 

when  he    returned  from  leave,  used 

to  bring  him  more  or  less  elaborate 

toys    of    the     sort.     Indeed,    Abdul 

Hamid  loved  all  curious  and  beautiful 

things,   although   without  any  great 

refinement  of  taste,  collecting  about 

him  silks,  carpets,  porcelain,  pictures 

— he  himself  dabbled  with  the  brush 

— richly-bound     books,    manuscripts 

that  make    one  wonder  if  any  lost 

Greek  texts  may  yet  be  found  among 

his  treasures,  and  quantities  of  pets. 

Perhaps  he  found  in  them  his  only 

true  friends.      One  of  the  first  things 

he  did  after  arriving  at  Salonica  was 

to  send  back  for  his  cat,  forgotten  in 

the  hasty  departure  from  Yildiz  on 

the  night  of  his  dethronement. 

The  opening  of  Yildiz  Palace,  that 
city  in  itself  of  mansions,  kiosques, 
offices,  barracks,  shops  and  stables, 
in  a  great  hillside  garden  above  the 
Bosphorus,  only  confirms  our  im- 
pression of  the  unhappy  man  who 
chose  to  imprison  himself  there  for 
thirty  years.  The  fortress  walls,  the 
armoured  chambers,  the  secret  doors, 
the  underground  passages,  the  infinity 
of  weapons  and  mirrors,  the  manikins 
simulating,  behind  a  window  or  at 
the  end  of  a  corridor,  the  master  of 
that  strange  habitation,  its  places  of 
luxury  and  of  torture,  its  hidden  trea- 
sures of  gold,  jewels  and  rarities  of 
every  sort,  its  minute  archives — sole 
instance  of  method  in  all  that  mingled 
splendor  and  disorder — remind  one  of 
an  Este,  a  Sforza,  a  Borgia.  Abdul 
Hamid  II  might  have  been  a  mediaeval 
Italian  prince  preserved  in  amber  for 
the  edification  of  the  twentieth  century. 
His  reign  was  nothing  extraordinary 


from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  from  that  of  his  own  ancestors. 
There  must  even  have  been  a  great- 
ness in  a  man  who  could  maintain  so 
powerful  an  ascendancy  over  thirty 
million  people  for  so  long.  He  was 
merely  born  too  late.  It  was  his 
misfortune  to  know  too  little  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lived,  to  rule  an 
empire  divided  by  race  problems 
more  crucial  than  exist  in  any  other 
country,  to  be  compelled  to  reign  at 
once  as  an  Asiatic  and  as  a  European 
sovereign,  to  occupy  the  throne  of 
Osman  at  a  period  when  east  and  west, 
the  thirteenth  century  and  the  twen- 
tieth, met  in  his  empire  face  to  face. 
The  resulting  ferment  he  was  subtle 
enough  to  foresee  i>ut  not  to  forestall. 
His  character,  his  education — or  lack 
of  it, — his  traditions,,  made  him  en- 
deavor to  repress  it.  The  mistake 
cost  him  his  throne. 

The  rock  on  which  he  shipwrecked 
was,  by  a  rare  retributive  justice,  the 
very  constitution  that  brought  him 
to  the  throne.  He  had  spent  his 
life  securing  himself  against  the 
recurrence  of  another  Midhat  Pasha. 
He  lived  to  see  that  murdered  man 
avenged.  Outwitted  by  the  foes 
he  had  fought  so  long,  he  took  his 
defeat  as  he  always  took  a  defeat — 
with  an  outward  acceptance  that  gave 
no  hint  of  his  true  mind.  While 
those  who  looked  behind  the  scenes 
brought  back  rumors  of  tempest,  the 
world  at  large  saw  only  a  sovereign 
more  constitutional  than  the  con- 
stitution. But  that  imperious  and 
cunning  nature  could  not  endure  so 
humiliating  a  yoke.  It  suited  both 
what  was  great  and  what  was  tortuous 
in  him  to  attempt  to  corrupt  the 
apparently  least  corruptible  •  of  his 
keepers — the  members  of  Parliament, 
the  troops  sent  from  Salonica  to 
replace  his  pretorian  guard.  It  is 
proof  of  his  genius  for  intrigue  that 
he  very  nearly  succeeded.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  he  won  over  a  con- 
siderable number  of  deputies.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  seduced  the 
majority  of  the  Macedonian  sharp- 
shooters, and  through  them  a  great 
part  of  the  garrison  of  the  capital. 
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In  doing  so  he  played  his  old  cards — 
once  too  often.  Gold,  and  the  divi- 
sions in  the  ranks  of  the  liberals,  did 
the  work.  The  officers  of  the  army 
he  found  he  could  not  move.  They 
represented  the  best  element  of  the 
liberal  movement — its  youth,  its  edu- 
cation, its  generous  protest  against  a 
mediaeval  orthodoxy.  But  the  simple 
soldiers  he  overpowered  by  the  awe 
of  his  authority  as  their  commander- 
in-chief,  as  the  ruler  of  their  country, 
and  as  the  Caliph  of  their  religion. 
They  had  already  discovered  that 
certain  canons  of  the  sacred  law 
seemed  to  clash  with  the  new  order. 
He  took  advantage  of  that,  and  of 
mistakes  of  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress  which  had  raised  a 
strong  political  opposition  to  that 
so-called  state  within  a  state.  So 
adroitly  did  he  do  it,  that  there  was 
question  at  first  whether  the  mutiny 
of  the  thirteenth  of  April  were  not 
really  a  public  demonstration  against 
the  high-handedness  of  the  Committee. 
He  did  not  attempt  too  much,  any 
more  than  he  did  in  1876,  when  he 
appointed  young  Said  Bey  as  his 
secretary.  He  merely  tested  the 
temper  of  the  populace,  got  rid  of 
certain  troublesome  persons — he  did 
not  get  rid  of  so  many  as  he  hoped — 
and  installed  a  ministry  of  the  nature 
of  signs  you  sometimes  see,  that  read 
differently  according  to  the  side  from 
which  you  look  at  them. 

The  result  every  one  knows. 
Whether  the  Sultan  saw  the  inevitable 
and  waited  fatalistically  for  it,  or 
whether  he  was  merely  caught  at 
last  like  a  rat  in  a  trap,  we  do  not  yet 
know.  The  indications  are  that  he 
was  surprised  by  the  Committee's 
instant  reply  to  his  first  move  and 
tried  to  cover  his  tracks  by  involving 
them  in  embarrassment.  There  are 
persistent  rumors  that  he  plotted  a 
massacre  in  Constantinople  and  the 
provinces,  intelligence  of  which 
brought  the  Macedonians  into  the  city 
before  they  were  ready.  If  the  troops 
of  the  garrison  had  had  heads  to  lead 
them,  the  result  might  have  been  far 
different.  As  it  was,  they  shut  them- 
selves   up    in    their    barracks    and 


fired  treacherously  from  the  windows. 
That,  too,  may  have  been  by  order  of 
the  Sultan,  unwilling  to  take  the  field 
openly  against  the  constitution  but 
hoping  to  compromise  it  by  civil 
bloodshed.  His  fall,  at  all  events, 
was  like  the  rest  of  his  life,  ambiguous, 
contradictory,  involved  in  pride  and 
fear.  It  must  have  taken  courage 
for  him  to  drive  out  as  he  did  to  his 
last  Friday  prayer  (the  day  before 
Shefket  Pasha  occupied  the  city), 
dyed  and  rouged  as  never  before,  his 
crafty  old  face  more  inscrutable  than 
ever.  .One  would  have  nked  him  to 
brave  out  the  game  at  the  same  high 
pitch  to  the  end. 

Four  days  later  he  sat  with  his 
young  son  Abdurrahim  in  one  of  the 
kiosques  of  his  Palace.  The  silence 
about  him  must  have  been  cruel,  in 
that  soft  spring  sunlight,  broken  only 
by  the  birds  in  the  park  below.  Of 
the  hundreds  of  attendants  that  once 
waited  upon  him,  apparently  not  one 
was  left.  The  soldiers  who  had 
cheered  him  so  loyally  at  that  last 
selamlik  were  dead,  captured  or 
fleeing  into  Asia  Minor.  The  hench- 
men he  had  gathered  about  him 
during  a  long  reign  — where  were  they  ? 
In  the  silence  there  grew  a  sound  of 
arrival  from  without:  distant  carriage 
wheels,  nearer  steps  on  gravel,  voices. 
A  secretary,  almost  the  last  of  his 
court,  entered  and  announced  that 
four  persons  desired  audience  of  him 
in  the  name  of  Parliament.  "Let 
them  come,"  the  Sultan  sombrely 
replied.     They  came. 

Emerging  from  behind  a  screen  he 
confronted  them.  "What  do  you 
wish?"  he  asked.  The  spokesman  of 
the  Committee  gravely  communicated 
to  him  the  fetva  of  the  Sheikh-ul- 
Islam  and  the  vote  of  Parliament 
decreeing  his  dethronement.  Silence 
again,  long  silence,  and  the  twitter 
of  birds  in  the  blossoming  park. 
"What  can  I  do?"  exclaimed  Abdul 
Hamid  at  last;  "it  was  written." 
Then,  after  a  tremulous  pause:  "And 
my    life?"    The    old    preoccupation! 

He  was  assured  that  his  life  would 
be  spared.  "Yes,  that  is  what  they 
always     say.      And     afterwards — " 
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None  knew  better  than  he  what  they 
sometimes  do  afterwards.  Agitation 
began  to  gain  on  him.  "I  kept  my 
brother  for  thirty  years,"  he  quavered 
"  I  fed  him  on  bird's  milk.  He  lacked 
for  nothing  while  he  lived  and  he 
died  a  natural  death. ' '  Being  assured 
again  that  he  need  fear  nothing,  he 
asked  where  he  was  to  reside.  The 
Committee  answered  that  they  had 
received  no  communication  to  make 
to  him  in  that  regard.  "  Let  it  be  in 
the  Palace  of  Cheragan,"  said  Abdul 
Hamid.  "I  was  born  there.  I  wish 
to  die  there."  And  he  went  off  into  a 
rambling  protest  of  his  innocence 
with  respect  to  recent  events. 

The  Committee,  having  nothing 
more  to  say,  withdrew  in  a  stillness 
broken  now  by  the  sobbing  of  the 
young  prince. 

That  night,  another  commission 
waited  upon  Abdul  Hamid.  This 
was  composed  of  military  men,  who 
informed  the  ex-Sultan  of  the  decision 
of  the  council  of  war  that  he  was  to  go 
to  Salonica.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  what  an  effect  this  unex- 
pected visit  must  have  had,  in  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  a  palace 
haunted  perhaps  by  too  many  ghosts, 
upon  the  fallen  monarch.  Over- 
wrought by  the  long  strain  through 
which  he  had  passed,  crushed  by 
the  fate  that  overwhelmed  him,  un- 
manned by  terror,  he  asked,  trembling, 
if  the  order  did  not  veil  some  design 
upon  his  life.  Reassured  again  and 
again,  and  somewhat  collecting  him- 
self, he  then  inquired  when  he  was  to 


go.  "  To-night,  Effendim, "  they  told 
him,  using  the  form  of  address  applied 
to  private  persons.  At  that  the 
briefly  repressed  agitation  of  the  ex- 
Sultan  reached  a  climax.  At  first 
he  fainted.  When  brought  to  he  be- 
gan to  beg  hysterically  for  his  life, 
imploring  with  tears  to  be  permitted 
to  inhabit  Cheragan.  "Why  should 
I  be  compelled  to  bear  an  indignity 
never  put  upon  any  of  my  illustrious 
ancestors?"  he  burst  out.  "On  the 
contrary,"  they  replied,  "we  wish  to 
spare  you  a  fate  which  several  of  your 
illustrious  ancestors  unfortunately 
suffered.  ..."  At  midnight  a  small 
procession  of  carriages,  containing 
besides  the  fallen  Sultan  two  of  his 
sons,  seven  women  of  his  harem  and 
a  few  servants,  left  the  gates  of  Yildiz 
Palace.  By  reason  of  the  state  of 
siege  then  in  force  none  but  soldiers 
saw  the  cortege,  headed  by  a  military 
automobile  and  escorted  by  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry;  and  few  of  those 
soldiers  can  have  guessed  who  passed 
so  rapidly  through  the  echoing  streets. 
At  the  station  of  Sirkedji  a  special 
train  was  waiting.  The  haggard  man, 
the  frightened  women  and  children, 
took  their  places  in  it.  Were  those 
untravelled  passengers  distracted  for 
a  moment  by  an  adventure,  even  in 
that  detail,  so  new  to  them?  A 
whistle  shrilled,  the  flicker  of  the 
station  slowly  began  to  recede,  and 
they  plunged  into  the  darkness  of 
the  cut  skirting  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  sultans,  as  they  gathered  headway 
toward  their  unknown  place  of  exile. 
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N  looking  back 
over  forty  years  of 
almost  continuous 
conflict  in  behalf 
of  physical  educa- 
}  tion,  several  things 
have  deeply  im- 
pressed me.  First 
the  character  of  the  opposition  that 
has  had  to  be  overcome  in  introducing 
this  great  movement  into  our  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Second,  the  pe- 
culiar trend  which  this  movement  has 
taken  in  its  development.  Third, 
the  nature  of  the  results  that  have 
been  attained. 

After  briefly  reviewing  some  of 
these  past  experiences  we  shall  be 
better  prepared  to  speak  of  the  pos- 
sible advances  in  physical  education 
that  may  be  expected  in  the  fu- 
ture. As  early  as  the  decade  be- 
tween i860  and  1870,  several  col- 
lege presidents  in  their  commence- 
ment addresses  began  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  alumni  to  the  poor 
physique  of  the  college  student  of 
that  day,  and  made  pleas  for  bet- 
ter facilities  for  physical  education. 
Among  the  first  educators  to  recognize 
the  need  of  giving  more  systematic 
attention  to  the  development  of  the 
body  in  what  may  be  termed  this 
later  renaissance  period  were  Presi- 
dent Stearns  of  Amherst,  President 
Harris  of  Bowdoin,  President  Mc- 
Cosh  of  Princeton,  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  and  some  few  others. 
But  the  times  were  hardly  ripe  for  any 
extended  efforts  in  this  direction. 
Those  who  made  personal  appeals  to 


college  presidents  and  college  boards 
at  this  time  in  behalf  of  physical 
training  were  left  in  no  doubtful 
frame  of  mind  as  to  their  opinion  of 
the  subject.  Some  of  the  college 
presidents  stated  that  they  considered 
the  culture  of  the  body  hardly  worthy 
of  serious  attention,  and  one  of  them, 
the  president  of  a  large  Eastern  college 
since  noted  for  its  prominence  in 
athletics,  maintained  that  there  was 
nothing  in  physical  training  worth 
the  time  and  attention  of  a  college- 
educated  man.  In  fact  the  opinion 
that  dominated  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  this  period  was  that  the 
body  as  such  was  unworthy  of  any 
special  care  or  attention.  The  origin 
of  this  opinion,  and  the  social,  re- 
ligious and  different  historical  events 
upon  which  it  was  founded  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  in  this  paper. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  movement 
in  favor  of  physical  training  was 
started  inthe  late  sixties  and  earlysev- 
enties  through  the  persistent  efforts 
of  a  few  college  presidents,  backed  by 
the  support  of  some  of  the  young  and 
vigorous  alumni  who  had  experienced 
the  advantages  of  an  athletic  life 
while  serving  in  the  Union  Army. 

The  great  mistake  which  most  of 
the  schools  and  colleges  made  at 
this  early  period  was  the  failure  to 
recognize  the  fundamental  importance 
of  physical  training  as  an  essential 
part  of  education.  True,  the  advance- 
ment of  physiology  and  psychology 
had  not  made  this  fact  as  apparent  at 
that  time  as  it  is  to-day.  Still  those 
of  us  who  had  studied  Greek  life  and 
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history  as  well  as  Greek  letters  were 
prepared  even  at  that  date  to  advo- 
cate the  judicious  development  of 
the  body  as  a  preliminary  measure  to 
the  proper  development  of  the  mind. 

But  the  lingering  doubt  enter- 
tained by  many  educators  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  dignifying  the  body  by 
academic  consideration  led  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  that  have  oc- 
casioned no  end  of  trouble  between 
governing  boards,  faculties  and  stu- 
dents, and  given  a  spectacular  instead 
of  an  educational  trend  to  the  whole 
movement.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  dominating  motive  back  of 
all  our  school  and  college  athletics  to- 
day is  to  secure  a  victory  or  a  series 
of  victories  over  rival  teams.  This 
concrete  aim  undoubtedly  furnishes 
a  great  many  students  with  an  in- 
centive to  physical  activity  and  the 
adoption  of  regular  habits  of  living. 
It  also  furnishes  a  much  larger  group 
of  men  with  some  open-air  recreations 
and  amusements,  in  going  to  the 
field  and  the  river  to  witness  the 
athletic  efforts  of  others.  If  the 
desire  for  victory  could  be  kept  within 
bounds,  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  it  as  an  incentive  to  the  practice  of 
athletics.  But  poor  human  nature 
seems  no  stronger  to-day  than  it 
was  three  thousand  years  ago.  The 
legitimate  love  of  approbation  has 
been  so  magnified  by  personal  adula- 
tion, newspaper  notoriety  and  public 
interest  that  an  athletic  victory  seems 
to  our  youth  the  only  thing  in  physical 
education  worth  striving  for.  The 
intense  rivalry  and  keen  competition 
that  have  been  engendered  by  making 
victory  the  prime  motive  in  athletics 
have  resulted  in  many. of  the  evils 
with  which  many  of  our  colleges  are 
now  beset.  These  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

The  greatly  increased  cost  of  train- 
ing, the  increasing  amount  of  time 
now  given  to  practice.  The  tendency 
to  reduce  the  number  of  active  com- 
petitors. The  continued  violation 
of  the  laws  of  amateur  sport.  The 
temptation  to  import  players  who 
have  no  legitimate  connection  with 
the  school  or  college.     Depriving  the 


non-athletic  class  of  a  sufficient  in- 
centive to  physical  exercise.  Arous- 
ing the  spirit  of  antagonism  and 
fostering  viciousness  and  brutality. 
Depriving  athletic  sports  of  their  ef- 
ficiency as  a  means  of  health.  These 
are  the  prevailing  evils  and  profes- 
sional tendencies  which  led  to  the 
downfall  of  athletics  in  ancient 
Greece;  they  are  the  evils  which 
prejudiced  the  church  fathers  against 
all  kinds  of  physical  training;  they 
are  the  evils  which  have  been  con- 
tinually pointed  out  to  our  students 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years — yet 
they  have  shown  themselves  entirely 
incapable  -of  managing  their  sports 
without  the  occurrence  of  some  of 
these  undesirable  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  evils 
with  which  athletic  sports  have  been 
accompanied — evils  which  have  grown 
out  of  their  excessive  cultivation  by 
the  few — they  have  afforded  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  many  and  have 
furnished  an  objective  centre  to  a 
great  deal  of  the  physical  training 
that  has  been  practised  by  our  school 
and  college  youth  throughout  the 
country.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  physical  work  in  many  of  the 
preparatory  schools,  where  the  par- 
ticipation in  athletic  sports  under  the 
direction  of  trained  instructors  has 
been  much  more  general  than  in  the 
colleges.  As  the  students  at  this  age 
are  much  younger  and  more  susceptible 
of  improvement,  the  advancement  in 
physical  development  and  efficiency 
that  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  is  quite  remarkable. 
The  average  height  of  our  student 
class  has  increased  from  5  ft.  7  in.  to 
S  ft.  8  in.  and  the  average  weight 
by  from  six  to  eight  pounds,  while  the 
total  strength  has  increased  some 
thirty  per  cent.  With  this  great 
improvement  in  physique,  which 
means  not  only  larger  and  stronger 
muscles,  but  better  hearts,  lungs, 
stomachs  and  brains,  I  believe  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  mental  and  moral  tone  as 
indicated  in  the  general  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  vice,  gambling  and 
intemperance  now  practised  by  Amer- 
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ican  students.  This  is  certainly  an 
achievement  to  be  proud  of,  and  it 
may  be  attributable  not  alone  to  bet- 
ter preaching  or  better  teaching,  but 
to  the  growth  of  interest  in  phys- 
ical training  and  athletics. 

Young  men  who  can  find  a  motor 
outlet  for  their  pent-up  feelings  and 
emotions,  through  the  natural  pleas- 
ures of  vigorous  physical  activity,  are 
not  going  to  resort  to  artificial  stimu- 
lants in  order  to  experience  the  joy  of 
living.  Much  of  what  is  called  educa- 
tion, which  consists  in  getting  ready 
to  do  something,  or  in  learning  about 
what  someone  else  has  done,  does  not 
satisfy  the  organic  necessities  of  a 
large  majority  of  our  youth,  who 
must  get  at  least  a  part  of  their 
education  and  training  in  doing, 
acting  and  experiencing  instead  of 
sitting  and  reading  and  thinking. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  thousands  of 
our  schoolboys  leave  school  at  from 
ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  take 
up  manual  occupations,  because  they 
do  not  find  anything  in  the  school 
curriculum  that  satisfies  their  craving 
for  some  kind  of  motor  activity; 
while  thousands  more  are  only  in- 
duced to  push  on  through  the  prepara- 
tory schools  and  enter  college  on 
account  of  their  interest  in  athletics. 

This  love  of  manly  sports  and  de- 
votion to  physical  pursuits  is  bringing 
to  the  college  a  vast  number  of  young 
men  who  would  not  have  entered 
college  fifty  years  ago,  but  who 
would  have  gone  from  the  high  and 
preparatory  schools  into  some  kind  of 
business  or  mercantile  pursuit.  This 
fact  partly  accounts  for  the  great 
improvement  in  physique  that  has 
taken  place  among  college  students 
during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years. 

Contrasted  with  this  type  of  stu- 
dent, which  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  athletic  type,  stands  the  scholarly 
student  with  his  drooping  head,  flat 
chest,  light  weight,  etc.,  who  portrays 
the  type  of  man  for  w.hom  the  college 
presidents  made  their  pleas  in  the 
early  sixties  and  seventies.  It  was 
presumably  for  this  class  of  students 
that  gymnasiums  and  facilities  for 
athletic  sports  were  introduced  into 


our  American  colleges.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  scholar- 
ship men  under  a  voluntary  system 
have  profited  less  from  the  great 
interest  that  has  been  aroused  in 
physical  training  and*  athletics  than 
any  other  class  of  students.  As  a 
class  the  scholarship  men  have  not 
only  failed  to  make  any  physical 
improvement  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  but  they  actually  have 
fallen  behind  the  physical  standard 
of  the  scholarship  men  of  the  early 
eighties.  The  discrepancy  in  the 
measurements  of  these  different  types 
of  students  may  be  easily  accounted 
for.  Both  the  athletes  and  the 
scholars  have  been  subjected  to  the 
keenest  kind  of  competition  for  a 
period  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  their 
life.  The  athletes  have  given  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  and  energy 
to  the  development  of  their  bodies, 
while  the  scholars  have  given  their 
time  and  strength  largely  to  the 
development  of  their  brains.  The 
former  as  a  class  have  taken  just 
enough  mental  work  to  enable  them  to 
pass  their  college  exairiinations,  while 
the  latter  have  taken  only  enough 
physical  exercise  to  enable  them  to 
follow  their  mental  pursuits  "without  a 
physical  and  mental  breakdown.  The 
student  athletes  are  steadily  raising 
the  records  and  standards  in  college 
athletics,  and  the  scholarly  students 
are  as  constantly  raising  the  standard 
of  scholarship.  Either  standard  is 
utterly  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
average  student,  and  both  standards 
are  never  likely  to  be  attained  by  the 
same  individual.  In  fact ,  both  classes 
of  students  are  drawing  farther  apart 
every  day  and  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding them  are  becoming  more 
and  more  irreconcilable.  The  great 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  East 
are  just  waking  to  the  fact  that  the 
extensive  exploitation  of  athletics, 
which  was  once  thought  to  be  such  a 
good  advertisement,  has  been  drawing 
to  their  halls  student  athletes,  instead 
of  athletic  students;  and  the  burning 
question  now  is  how  to  abate  the 
interest  in  overgrown  athleticism  and 
raise  the  average  standard  in  scholar- 
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ship.  At  such  a  time,  then,  we  may 
very  properly  consider  the  possible 
advances  in  physical  education  in  the 
American  college. 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  physical  education  in 
the  colleges,  I  should  say  unhesitat- 
ingly that  the  first  essential  is  to 
recognize  the  subject  as  a  department 
in  education  and  place  it  on  the  same 
equality  as  other  departments.  This 
is  a  policy  that  some  of  us  have  been 
advocating  for  years,  and  as  evidence 
of  its  efficiency  we  may  point  to  the 
fact  that  some  fifty  institutions  have 
adopted  some  such  plan,  while  at 
many  institutions,  where  they  have 
not  recognized  a  department  of  phys- 
ical education,  they  have  been  sore- 
ly perplexed  with  athletics  run  wild. 

In  the  former  institutions  athlet- 
ics and  physical  training  have  been 
subordinated  to  intellectual  training, 
while  in  the  latter  institutions"  intel- 
lectual training  has  often  been  sub- 
ordinated to  athletics;  hence  the 
continual  bone  of  contention  between 
faculty  and  students.  This  will  al- 
ways exist  as  long  as  these  two  bodies 
pursue  their  courses  with  antago- 
nistic ends  in  view.  Let  the  college 
faculties  recognize  the  essential  unity 
of  mind  and  body,  and  that  athletics 
and  gymnastics  may  be  made  con- 
tributory to  the  best  moral  and 
intellectual  development,  and  half 
the  battle  would  be  won.  Then  let 
the  students  recognize  that  the  chief 
objects  for  which  they  come  to 
college  are  to  get  knowledge  and 
mental  discipline,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  qualified  for  intellectual 
leadership,  and  that  hard  mental 
work  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
attainment  of  such  power.  Then  the 
intelligent  student  would  soon  learn 
that,  while  a  rational  system  of 
physical  exercise  and  correct  habits 
of  living  are  necessary  for  the  best 
mental  development,  physical  ex- 
ercise and  athletics  carried  to  excess 
are  sure  to  deaden  his  mental  and 
moral  sensibilities,  reduce  his  powers 
of  resistance  to  disease,  and  defeat 
the  object  for  which  presumably  he 
came  to  college. 


As  a  preliminary  step  to  a  sane 
consideration  of  physical  education 
in  the  colleges,  the  subject  must  re- 
ceive the  necessary  attention  in  the 
elementary  and  preparatory  schools. 
Here  children  must  be  allowed  more 
freedom  of  movement — to  run,  jump, 
climb,  swim,  dive,  skate  and  play. 
This  is  the  age  in  which  the  ele- 
mentary work  in  the  so-called 
heavy  gymnastics  should  be  begun, 
and  every  effort  made  to  teach 
children  the  correct  way  of  doing 
things  which  they  naturally  like"  to 
do.  So  in  regard  to  group  or  class 
gymnastics:  select  those  exercises 
which  children  most  delight  in,  and 
then  get  them  to  imitate  the  instruc- 
tor as  to  the  accuracy,  order,  rhythm 
and  harmony  of  the  movements. 
Music  should  be  used  with  the  class 
exercises,  not  only  as  an  accompani- 
ment and  an  aid  to  the  instructor, 
but  as  an  excellent  method  of  teaching 
the  art  of  music  itself.  Following 
these  activities  in  order  of  educational 
progressions  should  come  spoken  and 
written  exercises  concerning  them. 
If  the  instructor  can  read  into  these 
youthful  physical  activites  the  ele- 
mentary principles  and  lessons  of 
history,  biology,  botany,  physics, 
chemistry,  hygiene,  etc.,  so  much 
the  greater  hold  he  will  have  upon 
the  attention  of  his  pupils,  and  the 
more  he  will  advance  the  cause,  not 
only  of  physical  education,  but  of 
education  in  general. 

The  work  begun  in  the  elementary 
schools  should  be  carried  on  progress- 
ively through  the  secondary  schools. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  boy's  innate 
desire  at  this  time  to  test  his  strength 
and  courage  and  do  those  things  that 
become  a  man,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  enrich  the  routine  work 
in  gymnastics  and  physical  training 
by  the  introduction  of  group  con- 
tests, antagonistic  exercises,  and  field, 
track  and  water  sports  and  games. 
The  ability  and  character  of  the 
men  chosen  for  physical  instructors 
during  the  secondary-school  period 
should  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
instructor,  because  they  can  exert 
more  influence  for  good  or  evil  at  this 
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time  than  any  other  member  of  the 
teaching  staff.  As  this  is  the  period 
when  the  boy's  character  as  well  as 
his  physique  is  forming,  every  effort 
should  be  made  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  school  to  apply  the 
teachings  of  the  classroom  and  lecture 
hall  in  hygiene,  ethics,  economics, 
religion,  etc.,  to  the  practice  of  the 
field,  track  and  gymnasium.  The 
long  and  careful  training,  the  rough 
and  strenuous  games,  the  hard,  ex- 
acting and  exciting  contests  of  our 
student  athletes  all  afford  the  best 
possible  opportunity  for  rooting  into 
conduct  and  character  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  self-government  and  civic 
righteousness. 

When  a  boy  comes  to  college,  he 
should  enter  well  trained  in  body 
as  well  as  in  mind.  At  the  present 
time  an  ambitious  boy  is  likely  to  neg- 
lect his  physique  and  over-apply  him- 
self mentally  in  the  hope  of  taking  a 
high  stand  in  scholarship,  or,  in  many 
cases,  of  simply  meeting  the  college 
requirements.  In  order  to  give  some 
objective  point  to  the  physical  train- 
ing and  make  it  of  more  general  use, 
as  well  as  of  more  educational  value, 
a  physical  examination  should  be  re- 
quired of  every  boy  entering  college, 
such  as  is  now  required  of  the  candi- 
dates for  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 
Such  an  examination  should  follow 
as  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  unity  of  mind  and  body. 
The  adoption  of  this  measure  would 
tend  to  place  the  greater  part  of 
physical  training  and  body-building 
where  it  belongs — that  is,  in  the 
homes  and  preparatory  schools.  If 
time  can  not  be  found  for  such  a 
regime  in  the  present  over-crowded 
curriculum,  then  the  mental  require- 
ments to  enter  college  should  be 
reduced.  With  a  good  physique,  a 
man  may  continue  to  increase  his  in- 
tellectual power  and  efficiency  up  to 
fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age ;  with  a  poor 
physique  he  is  liable  to  break  down 
at  any  time,  though  his  early  years 
may  be  replete  with  fine  mental  at- 
tainments. 

In  every  college  arrangements 
should  be  made   to  give  special  at- 


tention to  the  physical  education  of 
those  who  are  most  in  need  of  it. 
This  is  particularly  desirable  where 
young  men  show  great  intellectual 
ability  and  give  promise  of  careers  of 
great  usefulness  to  the  community. 
Instead  of  selecting  those  who  are 
the  strongest  and  most  vigorous, 
and  lavishing  so  much  time,  money 
and  attention  on  their  physical  train- 
ing, as  is  now  done  in  preparation 
for  the/athletic  contests,  efforts  should 
be  made  to  make  the  weak  strong, 
the  crooked  straight,  the  timid  cour- 
ageous, etc.  Unless  the  college  does 
this  it  simply  puts  itself  in  the  po- 
sition of  exploiting  qualities  which  it 
does  nothing  to  cultivate  or  develop, 
which  is  an  inconsistent  position  for 
an  educational  institution  to  occupy. 
Granted  that  courses,  that  were  giv- 
en simply  for  personal  improvement 
would  not  be  very  popular,  or  arouse 
much  enthusiasm,  or  draw  large  gate 
receipts,  yet  it  is  the  kind  of  physical 
education  most  needed  at  the  present 
time;  and  it  is  in  expectation  of 
doing  this  kind  of  work  that  colleges 
are  exempt  from  taxation  and  college 
professors  are  honored.  When  due 
attention  is  given  to  physical  training 
in  the  preparatory  schools,  athletics 
will  cease  to  have  the  exaggerated 
importance  they  now  have  in  the 
colleges.  Sports  will  be  more  varied 
but  less  strenuous  and  intense.  As 
the  college  comes  into  closer  touch 
with  the  world,  and  feels  more  keenly 
the  demands  for  men  of  intellectual 
force  as  well  as  intellectual  acumen, 
the  value  of  physical  exercise  as  a 
means  of  attaining  fitness  for  efficient 
service  will  become  more  highly 
appreciated.  Instead  of  visiting  the 
athletic  fields,  sitting  on  the  benches, 
and  seeing  a  few  picked  men  run 
races  and  play  ball,  the  vast  majority 
of  our  students  will  get  into  the 
game  for  the  immediate  joy  and 
pleasure  it  affords.  With  the  in- 
crease of  intellectual  activity  among 
students  which  is  bound  to  come 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  formal 
gymnastics  and  the  more  strenuous 
contests  will  be  less  sought  for  in  the 
colleges,   and  recreative   sports  and 
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games  will  be  more  in  demand. 
Tennis,  handball,  volley  ball,  and  the 
games  that  require  few  players  and 
are  easily  accessible,  will  be  the  most 
desirable — while  the  interest  in  boat- 
ing, canoeing,  fencing,  boxing,  wrest- 
ling, swimming,  skating,  cricket,  la- 
crosse, and  a  great  variety  of  sports, 
will  be  much  more  general  than  it  is 
to-day. 

The  colleges  should  make  every 
effort  to  hasten  this  period  by  broad- 
ening their  facilities  for  the  prac- 
tice of  many  sports  by  many  stu- 
dents, instead  of  intensifying  their 
interest  in  a  few  sports  which  can  be 
practiced  only  by  experts.  Harvard 
and  some  other  colleges  have  been 
working  towards  this  policy  for  many 
years,  and,  though  it  has  not  al- 
ways brought  victory  to  their  stu- 
dent athletes,  it  has  brought  health, 
strength  and  an  improved  physique 
to  thousands  of  their  athletic  students. 
Many  of  us  have  thought  that  this 
was  what  the  alumni  and  friends  of 
education  in  their  serious  moments 
most  desired.  This  is  the  only  com- 
pensation that  should  enhance  the  joy 
of  victory  or  allay  the  chagrin  of 
defeat. 

Another  possiblity  in  physical  edu- 
cation in  the  colleges  is  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  manly  virtues, 
the  spirit  of  loyalty,  college  unity, 
and  corporate  honesty  and  righteous- 
ness. One  of  the  most  potent  factors 
in  evolution  to  be  observed  to-day  is 
the  tendency  to  increase  the  size  and 
magnitude  of  the  working  units  in 
the  business,  political  and  educational 
world.  Once  it  was  the  individual, 
then  the  family,  that  was  the  working 
unit;  now  it  is  the  company,  the 
trust,  the  party,  the  institution  or 
the  association.  The  individual  has 
worked  his  way  up  through  savagery; 
rapine,  etc.,  to  a  position  in  the  world 
where  he  stands  for  what  he  is  worth, 
and  where  the  recognized  motto  is, 
"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you."  At  the  present 
time  the  large  units  mentioned  have 
not  all  arrived  at  that  high  degree  of 
ethical  development.    They  are  for 


the  most  part  in  the  savage  or  bar- 
baric stage.  Under  the  name  of 
a  company,  trust,  association,  or 
any  other  corporate  body,  a  dis- 
honest individual,  or  group  of  dis- 
honest individuals,  may  do  all  the 
evil  deeds  that  once  disgraced  the 
half-civilized  races,  and  escape  public 
condemnation.  The  only  excuse  for 
these  evil  deeds  is  that  they  prove 
profitable  to  the  company,  trust, 
association,  etc. 

These  are  some  of  the  examples 
in  corporate  ethics  which  our  school 
and  college  youth  have  had  held 
up  to  them  by  their  elders,  and 
they  have  profited  well  from  their 
lessons.  All  of  the  meanness  and 
deceit,  the  intentional  foul  tactics, 
and  dirty,  brutal  play  in  which 
individual  college  athletes  have  in- 
dulged in  their  team  contests,  have 
frequently  been  unhesitatingly  con- 
doned by  the  college  because  such 
tactics  enabled  the  team  to  win 
victories.  But  all  of  these  mistaken 
methods,  in  the  best  institutions  at 
least,  are  slowly  passing  away.  I 
believe  that  the  students  throughout 
the  country,  as  a  body,  are  awaking 
to  a  sense  of  their  moral  and  ethical 
as  well  as  intellectual  responsibility 
to  the  community.  They  are  learn- 
ing that  they  can  not  degrade  their 
sports  and  "play  to  the  gallery" 
without  degrading  themselves.  They 
are  learning  that  they  can  not  afford 
to  have  a  man  on  an  athletic  team 
who  will  not  play  fair,  and  that  the 
moral  standard  of  the  team  must 
measure  up  to  that  of  the  individual 
men  who  make  it.  Finally  they  are 
learning  with  Herbert  Spencer  that 
11  to  play  a  good  athletic  game  is  the 
mark  of  a  well-rounded  education, 
but  to  play  too  good  a  game  is  the 
mark  of  an  ill-spent  youth." 

These  are  some  of  the  lessons  which 
the  college  student  is  slowly  imbib- 
ing through  his  athletic  experiences. 
When  these  later-day  experiences  have 
been  preceded  by  the  preparatory- 
school  drills  in  the  sports,  games  and 
physical  activities  to  which  we  have 
referred,  we  shall  have  a  catalogue  of 
virtues  to  attribute  to  physical  educa- 
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tion  which  some  of  us  have  little 
dreamed  of.  Among  these  will  be  in- 
creased powers  of  attention,  increased 
development  of  the  will,  greater  accu- 
mulation of  energy,  greater  accuracy 
in  execution,  alertness,  quickness  of 
perception,  perseverance,  rapid  and 
responsible  exercise  of  judgment, 
forbearance,  patience,  obedience,  self- 
control,  loyalty  to  leaders,  courage 
of  convictions  and  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  serve  any  cause  that  makes 
for  the  betterment  of  man.  These, 
I  say,  are  some  of  the  virtues  that 
may  be  developed  through  the  physi- 
cal activities — and  I  might  add,  be 
best  developed  through  this  agency. 
Again  I  say  conduct  and  character  are 
not  to  be  moulded  through  self-de- 
nial and  the  practice  of  inhibitions 
only,  but  are  to  be  wrought  out 
largely  through  daring,  doing  and 
achieving. 

When      the      college     authorities 
throughout  the  land  recognize  these 


latent  possibilities  in  athletics  prop- 
erly conducted  and  restricted  as  a 
department  in  education,  and  when 
college  students  recognize  the  sig- 
nificance of  mental  training  as  well 
as  physical  training  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  their  life's  work,  this  prac- 
tical recognition  of  the  unity  of  mind 
and  body  will  make  for  the  unity 
of  college  education  in  general.  In 
other  words,  both  parties  will  realize 
that  it  is  the  whole  man  that  is  to  be 
educated,  and  that  the  college  as  a 
whole  must  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  job.  When  this  time  comes 
our  institutions  of  learning  will  not 
only  turn  out  better  scholars  but 
men  better  prepared  with  vigor,  zeal 
and  earnestness  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  weak,  to  meet  the  game  of  the 
unprincipled  strong,  and  wrestle  with 
the  great  moral,  social,  political  and 
financial  problems  that  await  them  in 
the  world  at  large  as  soon  as  their 
college  days  are  over. 


THE  CHINESE  WOMAN  AT  HOME 


By  ISAAC  TAYLOR  HEADLAND 
Professor  in  the  Peking  University 


HE  home  life  of  a 
people  is  too  sa- 
cred to  be  touched 
except  by the  hand 
offriendship.   Our 
doors  are  closed  to 
strangers,    locked 
to    enemies,    and 
opened  only  to  those  of  our  own  race 
who  are  in  harmony  and  sympathy 
with  us.     What  then   shall  we   say 
when  people  of  an  alien  race  come 
seeking  admission?     They  must  bring 
some    social    distinction, — letters   of 
introduction,  or  an  ability  to  help  us 
in   ways   in   which   we   cannot   help 
ourselves. 

In  the  case  of  a  people  as  exclusive 
as  the  Chinese  this  is  especially  true, 
so  that  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  women  physicians  and  the  wife  of 


one  of  our  diplomats  no  one  has  ever 
been  admitted  in  a  social  as  well 
as  professional  way  to  the  women's 
apartments  of  the  homes  of  the  better 
class  of  the  Chinese  people. 

A  Chinese  home  is  different  from 
our  own.  It  is  composed  of  many  one- 
story  buildings,  around  open  courts, 
one  behind  the  other,  and  sometimes 
covers  several  acres  of  ground.  Then 
it  is  divided  into  men's  and  women's 
apartments,  the  men  receiving  their 
friends  in  theirs  and  the  women  like- 
wise receivings  their  friends  by  a  side 
gate  in  their  own  apartments,  which 
are  at  the  rear  of  the  dwelling.  A 
wealthy  man,  in  addition  to  his  wife, 
usually  has  one  or  more  concubines, 
and  each  of  these  ladies  has  an 
apartment  of  her  own  for  herself  and 
her  children, — though  all  the  children 
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of  all  the  concubines  reckon  as  belong- 
ing to  the  first  wife. 

I  have  heard  Sir  Robert  Hart  tell 
an  amusing  incident  which  occurred 
in  Peking.  He  said  that  the  Chinese 
minister  appointed  to  the  court  of 
Saint  James  came  to  call  on  him  be- 
fore setting  out  upon  his  journey. 
After  conversing  for  some  time  he 
said: 

"I  should  be  glad  to  see  Lady  Hart. 
I  believe  it  is  customary  in  calling  on 
a  foreign  gentleman  to  see  his  lady, 
is  it  not?" 

"It  is,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "and  I 
should  be  delighted  to  have  you  see 
her,  but  Lady  Hart  is  in  England 
with  our  children,  and  has  not  been 
here  for  twenty  years.' ' 

"Ah,  indeed,  then  perhaps  I  might 
see  your  second  wife/' 

"That  you  might,  if  I  had  one. 
But  the  customs  of  our  country  do 
not  allow  us  to  have  a  second  wife. 
Indeed  they  would  imprison  us  if  we 
were  to  have  two  wives." 

"How  singular,"  said  the  official 
with  a  nod  of  his  head.  "You  do 
not  appreciate  the  advantages  of  this 
custom  of  ours." 

That  there  are  advantages  in  this 
custom  from  the  Chinese  point  of 
view,  I  have  no  doubt.  But  from 
certain  things  I  have  heard  I  fear 
there  are  disadvantages  as  well.  One 
day  the  head  eunuch  from  the  palace 
of  one  of  the  leading  princes  in  Peking 
came  to  ask  my  wife,  who  was  their 
physician,  to  go  to  see  some  of  the 
women  or  children  who  were  ill.  It 
was  drawing  near  to  the  New  Year 
festival  and,  of  course,  they  had  their 
own  absorbing  topics  of  conversation 
in  the  servants'  courts.  I  said  to  him : 

"The  prince  has  a  good  many 
children,  has  he  not?" 

"Twenty-three,"  he  answered. 

"How  many  concubines  has  he?" 
I  inquired. 

"Three,"  he  replied,. "but  he  ex- 
pects to  take  on  two  more  after  the 
holidays." 

"Doesn't  it  cause  trouble  in  a 
family  for  a  man  to  have  so  many 
women  about?  I  should  think  they 
would  be  jealous  of  each  other." 


"Ah,"  said  he,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand  and  a  shake  of  his  head,  "that 
is  a  topic  that  is  difficult  to  discuss. 
Naturally  if  this  woman  sees  him 
taking  to  that  woman,  this  one  is 
going  to  eat  vinegar." 

They  do  "eat  vinegar,"  but  perhaps 
as  little  of  it  as  any  people  who  live 
in  the  way  in  which  they  live;  for 
the  Chinese  have  organized  their  own 
home  life  as  nearly  on  a  govern- 
mental basis  as  any  people  in  the 
world. 

In  addition  to  the  wife  and  concu- 
bines, each  son  when  he  marries 
brings  his  wife  home  to  a  parental 
court,  and  all  these  sisters-in-law, 
or  daughters-in-law,  add  so  much 
to  the  complications  of  living,  for 
each  must  have  her  own  retinue  of 
servants. 

Young  people  in  China  are  all 
engaged  by  their  parents  without 
their  knowledge  or  consent.  This 
was  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  young 
people  of  the  old  regime,  and  it  is 
being  modified  in  the  new.  One  day 
one  of  my  students  in  discussing  this 
matter  said  to  me: 

"Our  method  of  getting  a  wife  is 
very  much  better  than  either  the  old 
Chinese  method  or  your  foreign 
method." 

"How  it  that?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "according  to  the 
old  Chinese  custom  a  man  could  never 
see  his  wife  until  she  was  brought  to 
his  house.  But  we  can  see  the  girls 
in  public  meetings,  we  have  sisters 
in  the  girls'  school,  they  have  broth- 
ers in  the  college,  and  when  we  go 
home  during  vacation  we  can  learn 
all  about  each  other." 

"But  how  do  you  consider  it  better 
than  our  method?"  I  persisted. 

"Why,  you  see,  when  you  have 
found  the  girl  you  want,  you  have 
to  go  and  get  her  yourself,  while  we 
can  send  a  middleman  to  do  it  for 


us. 
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I  still  argued  that  by  our  method 
we  could  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  young  lady. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "that  is  true;  but 
does  n't  it  make  you  awfully  mad  if 
you  ask  a  lady  to  marry  you  and 
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she  refuses  ?"  And  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  was  a  difficult  question  to 
answer  without  compromising  one's 
self. 

The  rigor  of  the  old  regime  was 
apparently  modified  by  giving  the 
young  lady  a  chance  to  refuse.  About 
ten  days  before  the  marriage,  two 
ladies  are  selected  by  the  mother  of 
the  young  man  to  carry  a  peculiar 
ornament  made  of  ebony  and  jade, 
or  jade  alone,  or  red  laquer,  to  the 
home  of  the  prospective  bride.  This 
ornament  is  called  the  ju  yiy  which 
means  "  according  to  my  wishes." 
If  the  lady  receives  it  into  her  own 
hands  it  signifies  her  willingness  to 
become  his  bride.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  girl  who  refused  the 
ju  yi* 

Very  erroneous  ideas  about  the  life 
and  occupations  of  the  Chinese  ladies 
of  the  noble  and  official  classes  are 
held  by  those  not  conversant  with 
their  home  life.  The  Chinese  wo- 
man is  commonly  regarded  as  little 
better  than  a  secluded  slave,  who 
whiles  away  the  tedious  hours  at 
an  embroidery  frame,  where  with 
her  needle  she  works  those  delicate 
and  intricate  pieces  of  embroidery 
for  which  she  is  famous  throughout 
the  world.  In  reality,  a  Chinese 
lady  has  little  time  to  give  to  em- 
broidery. Her  life  is  full  of  the  most 
exacting  social  duties.  Few  Ameri- 
can ladies  in  the  whirl  of  society  in 
Washington  or  New  York  have  more 
social  functions  to  attend  or  duties 
to  perform.  I  have  often  been  present 
in  the  evening  when  the  head  eunuch 
brought  to  the  ruling  lady  of  the 
home  (and  the  head  of  the  home  in 
China  is  the  woman,  not  the  man)  an 
ebony  tablet  on  which  was  written 
in  red  ink  the  list  of  social  functions 
the  ladies  were  to  attend  the  follow- 
ing day. 

She  would  select  from  the  list  such 


as  she  and  her  unmarried  daughter 
could  attend,  —  the  daughter  al- 
ways going  with  her  mother  and  not 
with  her  sisters-in-law, — and  then  she 
would  apportion  the  other  engage- 
ments to  her  daughters-in-law,  who 
would  attend  them  in  her  stead. 

The  Chinese  lady  in  Peking  sleeps 
upon  a  brick  bed,  one  half  of  the  room 
being  built  up  a  foot  and  a  half  above 
the  floor,  with  flues  running  through 
it;  and  in  the  winter  a  fire  is  built 
under  the  bed,  so  that,  instead  of 
having  one  hot  brick  in  her  bed,  she 
has  a  hundred.  She  rises  about  eight. 
She  has  a  large  number  of  women 
servants,  a  few  slave  girls,  and  if  she 
belongs  to  the  family  of  a  prince,  she 
has  several  eunuchs,  these  latter  to  do 
the  heavy  work  about  the  household. 
Each  servant  has  her  own  special 
duties,  and  resents  being  asked  to 
perform  those  of  another.  When 
my  lady  awakes  a  servant  brings  her 
a  cup  of  hot  tea  and  a  cake  made  of 
wheat  or  rice  flour.  After  eating  this 
a  slave  girl  presents  her  with  a  tiny 
pipe  with  a  long  stem  from  which  she 
takes  a  few  whiffs.  Two  servants 
then  appear  with  a  large  polished 
brass  basin  of  very  hot  water,  towels, 
soaps,  and  preparations  of  honey  to  be 
used  on  her  face  and  hands  while  they 
are  still  warm  and  moist  from  the 
bathing.  After  the  bath  they  re- 
move the  things  and  disappear,  and 
two  other  women  take  their  places, 
with  a  tray  on  which  are  combs, 
brushes,  hair-pomades,  and  the  frame- 
work and  accessories  needed  for 
combing  her  hair.  Then  begins  a 
long  and  tedious  operation  that  may 
continue  for  two  hours.  Finally  the 
hair  is  ready  for  the  ornaments, 
jewels  and  flowers  which  are  brought 
by  another  servant,  on  a  large  tray. 
The  mistress  selects  the  ones  she 
wishes,  placing  them  in  her  hair  with 
her  own  hands. 


*  [From  here  on,  the  text,  though  it  has  passed  through  Professor  Headland's 
hands,  is  really  Mrs.  Headland's,  the  details  described  being  such  as  neither 
her  husband  nor  any  other  foreign  man  is  permitted  to  observe.  Few  foreign 
women,  indeed,  have  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  intimate 
family  functions  to  which  the  writer,  as  physician  to  a  number  of  the  great 
ladies  of  the  court,  has  had  access. — The  Editor.] 
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Some  of  these  flowers  are  exquisite. 
The  Chinese  are  expert  at  making 
artificial  flowers  which  are  true  to 
nature  in  every  detail.  Often  above 
the  flower  a  beautiful  butterfly  is 
poised  on  a  delicate  spring,  and  looks 
so  natural  that  it  is  easy  to  be  de- 
ceived into  believing  it  to  be  alive. 
When  the  jasmine  is  in  bloom  beauti- 
ful creations  are  made  of  these  tiny 
flowers  by  means  of  standards  from 
which  protrude  fine  wires  on  which 
the  flowers  are  strung  in  the  shape  of 
butterflies  or  other  symbols,  and  the 
flowers  massed  in  this  way  make  a 
very  effective  ornament.  With  the 
exception  of  the  jasmine  the  flowers 
used  in  the  hair  are  all  artificial, 
though  natural  flowers  are  worn  in 
season — roses  in  summer,  orchids  in 
late  summer,  and  chrysanthemums 
in  autumn. 

The  prevailing  idea  with  the  Chinese 
ladies  is  that  the  foreign  woman  does 
not  comb  her  hair.  I  have  often 
heard  my  friends  apologizing  to 
ladies  whom  they  have  brought  to 
see  me  for  the  first  time,  and  on  whom 
they  wanted  me  to  make  a  good 
impression,  by  saying: 

"  You  must  not  mind  her  hair;  she 
is  really  so  busy  she  has  no  time  to 
comb  it.  All  her  time  is  spent  in 
acts  of  benevolence." 

At  the  first  audience  when  the 
Empress  Dowager  received  the  foreign 
ladies,  she  presented  each  of  them 
with  two  boxes  of  combs,  one  ivory 
inlaid  with  gold,  the  other  ordinary 
hard  wood,  and  the  set  was  complete 
even  to  the  fine  comb.  One  cannot 
but  wonder  if  her  Majesty  had  not 
heard  of  the  untidy  locks  of  the  for- 
eign woman,  which  she  attributed  to 
a  lack  of  proper  combs. 

After  the  hair  has  been  properly 
combed  and  ornamented,  cosmetics 
of  white  and  carmine  are  brought  for 
the  face  and  neck.  The  Manchu 
lady  uses  these  in  great  profusion,  her 
Chinese  sister  more  sparingly.  No 
Chinese  lady,  unless  a  widow  or  a 
woman  past  sixty,  is  supposed  to 
appear  in  the  presence  of  her  family 
without  a  full  coating  of  powder  and 
paint.     A  lady  one  day  complained 


to  me  of  difficulty  in  lifting  her  eye- 
lids, and  asked  me  what  the  reason 
was. 

"Perhaps,"  said  I,  "they  are  par- 
tially paralyzed  by  the  lead  in  your 
cosmetics.  Wash  off  the  paint  and 
see  if  the  nerves  do  not  recover  their 
tone." 

"But,"  said  she,  "I  would  not 
dare  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
my  husband  or  family  without 
paint  and  powder;  it  would  not  be 
respectable." 

The  final  touch  to  the  face  is  the 
deep  carmine  spot  on  the  lower  lip. 

The  robing  then  begins.  And  what 
beautiful  robes  they  are!  the  softest 
and  most  delicate  silks,  lined  with  the 
lightest  of  furs  in  winter.  Over  these 
come  the  rich  satin  embroidered 
garments,  each  season  calling  for  a 
certain  number  and  kind.  She  then 
decorates  herself  with  her  jewels — ear- 
rings, bracelets,  beads,  rings,  charms, 
embroidered  bags  holding  the  betel- 
nut,  and  the  tiny  mirror  in  its 
embroidered  case  with  silk  tassels. 
When  these  are  hung  on  the  buttons 
of  her  dress  her  outfit  is  complete, 
and  she  arises  from  her  couch  a 
wonderful  creation,  from  her  glossy 
head,  with  every  hair  in  place,  to  the 
toe  of  her  tiny  embroidered  slipper. 
But  it  has  taken  the  time  of  a  half- 
dozen  servants  for  three  hours  to  get 
these  results. 

To  one  accustomed  to  the  Chinese 
or  Manchu  mode  of  dress,  she  appears 
very  beautiful.  The  rich  array  of 
colors,  the  embroidered  gowns,  the 
bright  head-dress,  make  a  striking 
picture.  Often  as  the  ladies  of  a 
home  or  palace  came  out  on  the 
veranda  to  greet  me,  or  bid  me  adieu, 
I  have  been  impressed  with  their 
wonderful  beauty.  Our  own  dull 
colors,  and  cloth  goods,  suffer  greatly 
in  comparison,  and  I  could  not  blame 
these  good  ladies  for  looking  upon  us 
with  more  or  less  disdain. 

It  is  now  after  eleven  o'clock  and 
her  breakfast  is  ready  to  be  served  in 
another  room.  Word  that  the  lead- 
ing lady  of  the  household  is  about  to 
appear  is  sent  to  the  other  apart- 
ments.    Hurried  finishing  touches  are 
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given  to  toilets,  for  all  daughters, 
daughters-in-law  and  grandchildren 
must  be  ready  to  receive  her  in  the 
outer  room  when  she  appears  leaning 
on  the  arms  of  two  eunuchs  if  she 
is  a  princess,  or  on  two  stout  serving 
women  if  a  Chinese. 

According  to  her  rank,  each  one 
in  turn  takes  a  step  toward  her  and 
gives  a  low  curtesy  in  which  the  left 
knee  touches  the  floor.  Even  the 
children  go  through  this  same  for- 
mality. All  are  gaily  dressed,  with 
hair  bedecked  and  faces  painted  like 
her  own.  She  inclines  her  head  but 
slightly.  These  are  the  members  of 
her  household  over  whom  she  has 
sway — her  little  realm.  While  her 
mother-in-law  lived  she  was  under 
the  same  rigorous  rule. 

In  China  where  there  are  so  many 
women  in  the  home  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  head — one  who  without 
dispute  rules  with  autocratic  sway. 
This  is  the  mother-in-law.  When 
she  dies  the  first  wife  takes  her  place 
as  head  of  the  family,  unless  she  be 
weak  and  there  is  some  other  strong 
character  in  the  home.  A  concubine 
may  be  the  favorite  of  the  husband. 
He  may  give  her  fine  apartments  to 
live  in,  many  servants  to  wait  on  her, 
and  every  luxury  he  can  afford;  but 
there  his  power  ends.  The  first  wife 
is  head  of  the  household,  is  legally 
mother  of  all  the  children  born  to  any 
or  all  of  the  concubines  her  husband 
possesses.  The  children  all  call  her 
mother,  and  the  inferior  wives  recog- 
nize her  as  their  mistress.  She  and 
her  daughters  and  daughters-in-law 
attend  social  functions,  receive  friends, 
extend  hospitality ;  but  the  concubines 
have  no  place  in  this,  unless  by  her 
permission.  When  the  time  comes 
for  selecting  wives  for  her  sons,  it  is 
the  first  wife  who  does  it,  although 
she  may  be  childless  herself.  It  is 
to  her  the  brides  of  these  sons  are 
brought,  and  to  her  all  deference  is 
due.  In  rare  cases,  where  the  con- 
cubine has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
supply  the  heir  to  the  throne  or  to  a 
princely  family,  she  is  raised  to  the 
position  of  empress  or  princess. 
But    this    is    seldom    done,    and    is 


usually  remembered  against  the  wo- 
man. She  is  never  received  with  the 
same  feeling  as  if  she  had  been  first 
wife. 

One  day  I  was  asked  to  go  to  a 
palace  to  see  a  concubine  who  was 
ill.  In  such  cases  I  always  went 
directly  to  the  princess,  and  she  took 
me  to  see  the  sick  one.  As  we 
entered  the  room  there  was  a  nurse 
standing  with  a  child  in  her  arms, 
and  the  princess  called  my  attention 
to  a  blemish  on  its  face. 

"Can  it  be  removed ?"  she  asked. 

I  looked  at  it  and,  seeing  that  it 
would  require  but  a  minor  operation, 
told  her  it  could. 

While  attending  to  the  patient, 
the  nurse,  fearing  that  the  child 
would  be  hurt,  left  the  room  and 
another  entered  with  another  child. 

"Now, "  said  the  princess  when 
we  had  finished  with  the  patient, 
"we  will  attend  to  the  child/ '  and 
she   called   the   woman    to    her. 

"But,"  said  the  woman,  "this  is 
not  the  child." 

"There,"  said  the  princess,  "you 
see  I  do  not  know  my  own  children." 

But  I  left  our  friend  receiving  the 
morning  salutations  of  her  house- 
hold. These  over,  she  dismisses  them 
to  their  own  apartments,  where  each 
mother  sits  down  with  her  own 
children  to  her  morning  meal,  waited 
on  by  her  own  servants.  If  there 
are  still  unmarried  daughters,  they 
remain  with  their  mother;  if  none, 
she  eats  alone. 

Since  Peking  is  in  the  same  latitude 
as  Philadelphia  my  lady  has  the  same 
kinds  of  fruit — apples,  peaches,  pears, 
apricots,  the  most  delicious  grapes, 
and  persimmons  as  large  as  the  big- 
gest tomato  you  ever  saw;  indeed, 
the  Chinese  call  the  tomato  the  west- 
ern red  persimmon.  She  has  mutton 
from  the  Mongolian  sheep  (the  finest 
I  have  ever  eaten),  beef,  pork  or 
lamb;  chicken,  goose  or  duck;  hare, 
pheasant  or  deer,  or  fish  of  whatever 
kind  she  may  choose.  Of  course 
these  are  all  prepared  after  the 
Chinese  style,  and  be  it  said  to  the 
credit  of  their  cooks  that  our  children 
are  always  ready  to  leave  our  own 
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tabic  to  take  a  meal  with  the  servants. 
After  her  meal  she  lingers  for  a 
few  minutes  over  her  cup  of  tea  and 
her  pipe.  In  the  meantime  her 
cart  or  sedan  chair  is  prepared. 
Her  outriders  are  ready  with  their 


horses;  the  eunuchs,  women  and  slave 
girls  who  are  to  attend  her  don  their 
proper  clothing,  and  prepare  the 
changes  of  raiment  needed  for  the  va- 
rious functions  of  the  day.  One  takes  a 
basin  and  towels,  another  powder  and 
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Touge-boxes,    another   the   pipe   and 

embroidered  tobacco  pouch,  not  even 

forgetting  the  silver  cuspidor,  all  of 

which  will  be  needed.    When  she  eats, 

a    servant    gives    her    a    napkin    to 

spread  over  her  gown;  after  she  has 

finished,    another   brings  a  basin   of 

hot    water,    from  which    a   towel    is 

wrung  with  wrhich  she  gently  wipes 

her    mouth    and    hands.        Another 

brings  her  a  glass  of  water,  or  she 

washes  out  her  mouth  with  tea,  and 

finally    with    the    little    mirror    and 

rouge-box  she  puts  the  paint  upon 

her  lip  if  it  has  disappeared. 

When  ready  to  start,  her  cart  or 
chair  is  drawn  up  as  close  as  possible 
to  the   gate  of  the  women's  apart- 
ments.    A  screen  of  blue  silk  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  long  and  six  feet  high, 
fastened    to   two  wooden  standards, 
is  held  by  eunuchs  to  screen  her  while 
she  enters  the  cart.     The  chair  can 
be  used  only  by  princesses  or  wives  of 
viceroys  or  members  of  the  Grand 
Council.     But  wrhether  chair  or  cart 
it  is  lined  and  cushioned  with  scarlet 
satin  in  summer,  and  in  winter  with 
fur.     It    is    an    accomplishment    to 
enter  a  cart  gracefully,  but  years  of 
practice  enable  her  to  do  so,  and  as 
soon   as  she   is   seated  in   Buddhist 
fashion,  the  curtain  is  dropped;  her 
attendant   seats   herself  cross-legged 
in  front;  several  male  servants  rush 
up,  seize  the  shafts  of  the  cart,  place 
the  mule  between  them,  fasten  the 
buckles   (it  reminds  one  of  the  fire- 
department),    the    driver   takes    his 
place  at   the  lines,  two  other  male 
servants    take  hold  of   the   sides  of 
the  mule's  bridle,  and  all  is  in  readi- 
ness to  start.     Female  servants  and 
slave  girls  crowd    into    other    carts, 
outriders  mount  their  mules,  and  the 
cavalcade  starts  with  my  lady's  cart 
ahead. 

As  they  pass  along  the  streets  they 
are  remarked  upon  by  all  foot  pas- 
sengers, and  as  they  near  their  desti- 
nation, a  courier  on  horseback  spurs 
up  his  steed,  makes  a  wild  dash 
forward,  leaps  from  his  horse,  and 
announces  to  the  gate-keeper  that  the 
princess  will  soon  arrive.  The  news  is 
at  once  taken  to  the  servants  of  the 


women's  apartments,  where  the  name 
is  given  to  a  eunuch,  who  bears  it  to 
his  mistress. 

In  the  meantime  the  party  has 
arrived.  The  mule  is  unhitched,  cart 
drawn  to  the  gate,  screen  spread, 
servant  descends  from  front,  and  the 
princess  with  the  help  of  a  couple  of 
eunuchs  is  escorted  through  a  long 
covered  walk  into  the  court,  where 
the  ladies  of  the  household  are  waiting 
on  the  veranda  to  receive  her.  As 
she  enters  the  gateway  the  hostess 
begins  slowly  to  descend  the  steps. 
The  others  follow,  and  they  meet  in 
the  centre  of  the  court.  Low  curtsies 
are  made  by  each  and  formal  in- 
quiries as  to  each  other's  health. 
There  is  a  short  stop  and  certain 
formalities  before  the  guest  will  as- 
cend the  steps  ahead  of  the  hostess. 
The  same  occurs  again  on  entering  the 
reception  hall,  and  taking  the  seat  of 
honor.  The  luckless  foreigner  some- 
times makes  the  mistake  of  conceding 
to  her  guest's  modesty  and  allows  her 
to  take  a  lower  seat,  which  is  a 
grievous  offence,  and  she  is  only 
pardoned  on  the  plea  that  she  is  an 
outside  barbarian,  and  does  not.  under- 
stand the  rules  of  polite  society. 

After  she  is  seated  tea  is  served,  and 
servants  bring  in  trays  of  sweet- 
meats,, fruit,  nuts,  dried  melon  seeds, 
candied  fruits  and  small  cakes.  One 
of  these  nuts  is  unique.  It  is  an 
" English  walnut"  in  which,  after 
the  outer  hull  is  removed,  the  shell 
is  self-cracked,  and  folds  back  in 
places  so  that  the  kernel  appears. 
While  partaking  of  the  delicacies  of 
dried  water-melon  seeds  the  object  of 
the  visit  is  announced,  which  is  that 
her  son  is  to  be  married  on  a  certain 
date.  Of  course  official  announce- 
ments will  be  sent  later,  but  she 
wishes  to  ask  if  her  hostess  will  act 
as  one  of  her  representatives  to  carry 
the  ju  yi  to  the  young  lady's  home. 

After  the  ladies  have  chatted  for  a 
time  about  the  latest  official  appoint- 
ments, some  court  gossip,  the  latest 
fashion  in  robe  ornamentation,  and 
the  newspaper  news  at  home  and 
abroad  — for  the  Chinese  have  ten  or 
a  dozen  newspapers  in  Peking,  among 
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which  is  the  only  woman's  daily  in 
the  world — the  hostess  invites  her 
guest  to  see  her  garden.  They  pass 
through  a  gateway  into  a  court  in 
which  are  great  trees,  shrubbery,  fish- 
ponds spanned  by  marble  bridges, 
covered  walks,  beautiful  rockeries, 
wistaria  vines  laden  with  long  clusters 
of  blossoms,  summer-houses,  minia- 
ture mountains,  and  flowers  of  all 
kinds — a  dream  of  beauty  and  loveli- 
ness. After  returning  to  the  house 
another  cup  of  tea  is  served,  and 
the  guest  rises  to  leave.  But  before 
doing  so  her  servants  bring  in  a  bun- 
dle of  clothing,  and  there  in  the 
presence  of  her  hostess  her  outer  robes 
are  changed  for  others  of  a  more 
sombre  character. 

Her  next  call  is  at  the  birthday 
celebration  of  the  mother  of  one  of 
the  highest  officials  in  the  capital. 
I  was  present  when  she  arrived.  In- 
stead of  entering  by  the  front  gate, 


she    went    by    a    private    entrance 

directly  to  the  apartments  of  her 
hostess.  Many  guests  (all  gentle- 
men) were  assembled  in  the  front 
court,  which  was  covered  by  a  mat 
pavilion  and  converted  into  a  theatre. 
The  court  was  several  feet  lower  than 
the  adjoining  house,  the  front  windows 
of  which  were  all  removed  and  it  was 
used  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
lady  guests.  On  the  walls  of  the 
temporary  structure  hung  red  satin 
and  silk  banners  on  which  were 
pinned  ideographs  cut  out  of  gold 
foil  or  black  velvet,  expressive  of 
beautiful  sentiments  and  good  wishes 
for  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 
The  Emperor,  wishing  to  do  this  offi- 
cial honor,  has  informed  him  that  on 
his  mother's  birthday  an  imperial 
present  will  be  sent  her,  which  is  a 
greater  compliment  than  if  sent  to  the 
official  himself. 

It  was  a  gala  scene.     Fresh  guests 
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arrived  every  minute.  The  ladies 
in  their  most  graceful  and  dignified 
curtsies  were  constantly  bending  as 
other  guests  were  announced,  while 
the  gentlemen,  with  low  bows  and 
each  shaking  his  own  hands,  received 
their  friends.  The  clothes  of  the 
men,  though  of  a  more  sombre  hue, 
were  richer  in  texture  than  those  of 
the  women.  Heavy  silks  and  satins, 
embroidered  with  dragons  in  gold 
thread,  indicated  that  this  one  was  a 
member  of  the  imperal  clan,  while 
others  equally  rich  were  worn  by  the 
other    gentlemen, 

each  embroidered    f? 

with  the  insignia    [ 
of  his  rank.     Hats 
adorned   with   red 
tassels,    peacock 

feathers    in    jade 
holders,    and  the 

button    denoting 

the  rank  of  the 

wearer,  were  worn 

by  all,  as  it  would 

be  a  breach  of  eti- 
quette to    remove 

the  hat  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one's  host. 
It  would  also  be 

bad  form    for   the 

gentlemen  to  raise 

their  eyes  to  where 

the    ladies    were 

seated;  just  as  the 

latter,  who  must 

look  over  the  heads 

of  the  men  to  view 

the  theatre,   would 

not  be  caught    al- 
lowing  their    eyes 

to  dwell  upon  any 

one.   But  no  doubt 

these  gentle    little 

ladies   have     their 

own  curiosity,  and 

some      means     of 

finding  out  who  's 

who    among    that 

court  full  of  dragon- 
draped     pillars   of 

state;    for  I    have 

never  failed  to  re- 
ceive a  ready   an-        princess  su,  whose 

swer    when    I   in-  christians 


quired  as  to  the  name  of  some  hand- 
some or  distinguished-looking  guest 
whose  identity  I  wished  to  learn. 

The  theatre  goes  on  interminably. 
Like  my  lady,  they  change  their 
clothes,  and  the  scenery,  in  full  view 
of  the  audience.  The  plays  are  mostly 
historical,  the  women's  parts  being 
taken  by  men,  as  ladies  are  not 
allowed  to  go  on  the  stage.  One 
daring  company,  in  imitation  of  the 
foreign  custom,  had  a  woman  take 
one  of  the  parts;  but  a  special  order 
from  the  viceroy  put  the  company 
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out   of  commission,   and   the   leader 
in  prison. 

The  guests  were  not  expected  to 
sit  quietly  watching  the  play,  but 
moved  about  greeting  each  other  and 
chatting  at  will.  Servants  brought 
tea  and  sweetmeats  and  finally  a 
banquet  was  served.     Near  the  close 


of  the  feast  it  was  announced  that  the 
imperial  present  was  coming,  and  the 
members  of  the  household  disap- 
peared. The  deep  boom  of  the  drums 
and  the  honk  of  the  great  horns  were 
heard  distinctly  as  they  entered  the 
street,  and  soon  the  yellow  imperial 
chair,  with  its    thirty-six  bearers  in 
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the  royal  livery,  moved  slowly  toward 
us   between   two   rows  of  the   male 
members  of  the  household  who  had 
gone  out  and  were  kneeling  on  both 
sides    of   the   street,   knocking   their 
heads    as    the    chair    passed    them. 
The  gTeat  gates  were  thrown  open  and 
there    in    the    gateway    the    female 
members    of   the    family    knelt   and 
kowtowed   as   the   chair  passed   by. 
The    presents   were    taken   into   a 
room     specially    prepared    for    their 
reception.     The  head  imperial  eunuch 
placed  them  in  position,  and,  with  a 
low  obeisance,  de- 
parted the  richer 
by    several    hun- 
dred ounces  of  sil- 
ver.    The  gentle- 
men  guests  were 
first      invited     to 
view  these  tokens 
of  imperial  favor. 
In  order  of  their 
ranktheyentered, 
prostrating  them- 
sel  ves  before 
them.     Later   we 
ladies  were  invited 
into      the     room 
where     the    Chi- 
nese all  kowtow- 
ed.      What    now 
were   these    won- 
derful gifts  before 
which  these  men 
and      women     of 
rank     and    noble 
birth     were    fall- 
ing    upon     their 

They  were  two 
squares  of  red  pa- 
per,  eighteen 
inches    across, 
printed  in  outline 
of     the     imperial 
dragon,  on  which 
the  characters  for     j^  < 
long  life  and  hap- 
piness  were  writ-       princb  ch'un  and 
ten  with  the  im- 
perial pen ;  and  a  small  yellow  satin 
box   in    which  sat  a  little  gold  Bud- 
dha    not     more    than    an    inch    in 
height!       It  was   the    thought,   not 


the    value,    which    elicited    all    this 
appreciation. 

Shall  we  go  with  this  busy  little 
princess  to  another  festal  occasion? 
I  was  with  her  again.  It  was  at  the 
home  of  the  sister  of  one  of  the 
sweetest  little  princesses  in  the  whole 
empire.  Her  baby  was  a  month  old 
and  she  was  celebrating  what  they  call 
the  full  month  feast.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  having  the  usual  feasting 
and  theatricals,  the  mother,  who.  for 
days  after  her  child  was  bom,  lay 
at  death's  door,  sent  out  invitations 


to  her  friends  to  come  and  fast  and 
give  thanks  to  the  gods  for  sparing 
her  life. 

Though  the  child  was  a  month  old 
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the  mother  Was  too  wan  and  weak  to 
leave  her  couch.  She  was  dressed, 
however,  in  festal  robes,  and  received 
her  guests  with  many  gracious  words 
and  apologies.  Of  course  only  ladies 
were  present.  The  great  covered 
court  was  converted  into  a  large 
shrine.  One  could  imagine  they  were 
looking  into  the  main  hall  of  a  tem- 
ple, only  that  everything  was  so  clean 
and  beautiful.  From  the  centre  of 
the  shrine  a  goddess  of  mercy  looked 
down  complacently  upon  the  array 
of  fruit,  nuts,  sweetmeats  and  cakes 
spread  out  before  her.  Many  candles 
in  their  tall  candlesticks  were  burning 
on  every  side.  Before  her  was  a  great 
bronze  incense-burner,  from  which 
many  sticks  of  incense  sent  out  their 
fragrant  odor  on  the  air.  As  each 
guest  passed  through  the  court,  she 
took  a  stick  from  the  pile,  lit  it,  and, 
with  a  word  of  prayer,  added  it  to  the 
number. 

After  the  guests  had  all  arrived  a 
princess — sister  of  the  hostess— ac- 
companied by  two  of  the  leading 
guests,  descended  into  the  paved 
court  and  took  her  place  before  the 
altar.  Deep-toned  bells  were  touched 
by  small  boys  whose  shaven  heads 
and  priestly  robes  denoted  that  they, 
like  little  Samuel,  werebeing  brought 
up  within  the  courts  of  the  temple. 
The  princess  took  a  great  bunch  of 
incense  in  her  two  hands,  one  of  her 
attendants  lit  it  with  a  torch  prepared 


for  that  purpose,  and  the  flame  and 
smoke  ascended  amid  the  deep  tones 
of  the  bells,  as  she  prostrated  herself 
before  the  goddess.  She  looked  like 
a  beautiful  fairy  herself  as  she  stood 
with  the  flaming  bunch  of  incense 
held  high  above  her  head.  Three  times 
she  prostrated  herself  and  nine  times 
she  bent  forward,  fulfilling  all  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

At  the  close  of  this  ceremony  the 
ladies  were  invited  to  partake  of  a 
feast  prepared  wholly  of  vegetables  and 
vegetable  oils.  It  requires  much  more 
skill  to  prepare  such  a  feast  than  when 
meat  and  animal  oils  are  used.  The 
food  furnished  interesting  topics  for 
discussion.  Most  of  it  was  prepared 
by  various  temples,  each  being  cele- 
brated for  some  particular  dish,  which 
it  was  asked  to  contribute. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  Chi- 
nese lady  to  take  upon  herself  a 
vow  in  which  she  promises  the  gods 
to  observe  certain  days  of  each 
month  as  fast  days,  on  condition 
that  they  restore  to  health  a  mother, 
father,  husband  or  child.  No  matter 
what  banquet  she  attends  she  need 
only  mention  to  her  hostess  that  she 
has  a  vow  and  she  is  made  the  chief 
guest,  helping  others  but  eating 
nothing  herself.  After  this  full  month 
feast  the  baby  was  seen,  its  presents 
admired,  the  last  cup  of  tea  drunk,  the 
farewells  said,  and  we  all  returned 
home. 
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EVENTY-FIVE 
years  have  passed 
since  Macaulay 
and  Carlyle,  on 
the  appearance  of 
Crocker's  "Bos- 
well,"  issued  their 
famous  essays  on 
Samuel  Johnson.  The  great  Doctor 
and  his  Club  have  grown  more 
shadowy  and  intangible — one  of  the 
far-derived  traditions  of  our  literary 
history.  His  Dictionary  is  popularly 
known  as  the  object  of  Becky  Sharp's 
fury  at  the  opening  of  her  career. 
On  the  House  Boat  on  the  Styx  he 
has  again  led  the  conversation,  and 
has  browbeaten  those  who  questioned 
his  opinions. 

In  the  schools,  of  late,  he  has  been 
thrust  on  the  unwilling  attention 
of  candidates  for  college  entrance, 
who  have  crammed  a  few  facts  con- 
cerning his  life,  and  have  remem- 
bered only  his  gruff  voice,  his  rusty 
coat  and  wig,  his  habit  of  touching 
posts,  and  the  blind,  short-tempered 
Mrs.  Williams  pouring  tea  for  his 
guests  and  feeling  in  the  cups  to 
prevent  overflow.  Mr.  Hill's  admir- 
able edition  of  the  "Boswell"  a  few 
years  ago,  rallied  comparatively  few 
readers.  And  now  not  merely  the 
whole  Romantic  and  Victorian  eras 
of  our  literature  but  the  intellectual 


revolution  of  the  nineteenth  century 
lie  between  us  and  the  times  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

Together  with  all  his  great  con- 
temporaries, the  master  minds  of  an 
era  of  prose,  he  has  passed  into 
obscurity.  It  was  an  era  which  vir- 
tually made  for  us  the  essay,  the 
novel,  the  history,  the  biography,  the 
encyclopaedia,  and  the  dictionary. 
But  while  men  willingly  reread  the 
poetry  of  former  ages,  they  largely 
remake  for  themselves  the  literature 
of  prose,  and  save  for  professional 
students  of  literature,  those  big- wigs 
who  once  spoke  with  authority  have 
held  but  a  scant  audience. 

Last  summer  Lichfield  celebrated 
the  bicentenary  of  her  great  son.  -  The 
birthplace  in  the  old  market  square, 
where  Michael  Johnson  kept  his 
meagre  bookstore,  where  the  homely, 
near-sighted  boy  read  on  and  on, 
forgetting  pain  and  melancholy  and 
poverty-bruised  pride,  became,  early 
in  the  year,  a  literary  shrine  of  more 
frequent  attendance.  Out  there  on 
the  paving  stones  of  the  market*  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  the  famous 
Doctor  stood  uncovered  in  a  pouring 
rain,  paying  in  filial  piety  his  repent- 
ance for  an  unkindness  to  his  father. 
There  the  aged  mother  received  those 
tender  farewell  letters,  to  be  followed 
a  few  days  later  by  the  remittance 


•  It  was  in  the  market-place  at  Uttoxeter  that  Johnson  expiated  his  old  offence. — Thb  Editor. 
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of  the  purchase  money  from  his 
"Rasselas,"  written  to  defray  her 
funeral  expenses.  But  Dr.  Johnson 
is  more  than  a  local  celebrity. 

Down  in  the  mighty  Babylon 
where  he  fought  his  Johnsoniad, 
where  for  twenty  years  he  tasted  all 
the  bitterness  of  poverty  and  disease 
and  neglect  and  petty  arrogance, 
the  old  haunts  have  been  largely 
swept  away,  along  with  the  manners, 
thought  and  politics  of  that  time. 
St.  John's  Gate  where  he  toiled  for 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  Gough 
Square  lodgings  where  the  Dictionary 


transformed.  But  London  may" well 
cherish  the  memory  of  one  of  her 
most  loyal  sons.  She  was  but  a 
harsh  foster-mother  to  him  for  many 
years.  His  poem  "London"  speaks 
the  fierce  agony  of  the  starvation  and 
humiliation  he  suffered  in  meagre 
lodgings,  with  scarce  a  living  wage, 
submerged  beneath  the  flood  of  city 
life,  and  remote  from  the  circles  of 
learning,  rank  and  wealth.  Yet  in 
"  Boswell "  he  acknowledges  repeated- 
ly his  sense  of  the  human  meaning  of 
the  city.  Its  busy  streets,  its  places 
of  pleasure  and  resort,  its  homes  and 


was  made,  his  homes  in  Bolt  Court 
and  Johnson's  Court,  the  Mitre 
Tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  and  the 
Turk's  Head  in  the  Strand,  the  home 
of  the  Thrales  across  the  river  at 
Streatham,   all   are   swept   away   or 
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shops  and  infested  alleys  were  his  uni- 
versity, where  he  studied  man.  "  We 
walked  in  the  evening  in  Greenwich 
Park,"  says  Boswell.  "He  asked 
me,  I  suppose  by  way  of  trying  my 
disposition,  'Is  not   this  very  fine?' 


Having  no  exquisite  relish  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  being  more 
delighted  with  the  busy  hum  of  men 
I  responded,  'Yes,  but  not  equal  to 
Fleet  Street.'  Johnson:  'You  are 
right  sir.'  "  In  the  heart  of  London 
he  acquired  that  massive,  practical 
wisdom  which  is  still  unparalleled 
among  English  writers.  Neither 
Dickens  nor  Charles  Lamb  was  more 
devoted  to  the  city. 

Yet  down  in  the  city,  not  merely 
have    his  haunts  been  swept  away. 


but  even  those  master  powers  which 
gave  him  authority  in  his  own  day 
have  become  the  faintest  of  traditions. 
He  left  such  scant  record  of  his  best 
self  in  his  writings  that  the  skeptic 
sometimes  sneers  at  the  generation 
that  bowed  before  his  mastery.  We 
may  feel  very  sure,  however,  that 
the  man  who  by  sheer  force  of  mind 
and  against  such  hopeless  handicaps 
achieved  his  authority  was  no  sham 
king.  And  the  Johnson  bicentenary 
may  well  reutter  to  modern  life  this 
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authority  of  mind  over  Mammon. 
Shall  wealth  and  business  power  rule, 
or  shall  the  brain  of  America  sway 
her  destinies?  Modem  democracy  is 
facing  the  question.  Faith  in  brains 
and  character  were  never  more  vitally 
necessary  than  to-day.  Johnson  was 
typical  of  the  modem — the  uprising 


void  of  the  spark  of  genii's.  He 
acknowledged  his  inferiority  in  this 
respect  to  Goldsmith,  whom  he  twitted 
and  patronized.  He  has  left  no 
work  of  permanent  power  in  any  field 
of  literature.  '  His  success  is  not 
therefore  the  success  of  the  inspired 
pen. 


of  personal  force  against  privilege. 
And  in  spite  of  the  Walpoles,  the 
Chesterfields,  the  Norths,  he  won 
recognition  at  last  as  the  chief  citizen 
of  his  day. 

Nor  is  it  fair  to  compare  the 
achievement  of  Johnson  with  the 
successes  of  transcendent  literary 
genius.  Shakespeare  rose  from  cir- 
cumstances little  more  favorable, 
but  his  unparalleled  endowment  was 
a  law  to  itself.  In  Bums,  the  native 
gift  of  song  gave  the  poet  notoriety 
rather  than  authority  in  the  circles 
of  polite  and  literary  Scotland.  And 
Dickens,  with  his  wizard  spell  over 
the  common  passions  of  the  millions, 
rose  to  fame  and  fortune,  rather  than 
to  leadership.     But  Johnson  was  de- 


What  seems  more  strange  is  that  he 
won  place  by  no  display  of  popular 
gifts  and  by  no  appeal  to  popular 
judgment.  He  never  had  the  crowd 
with  him.  His  pupil  Garrick,  with 
whom  he  had  entered  London  in 
search  of  fortune,  soon  discovered 
that  popular  and  lucrative  talent, 
the  talent  of  the  stage,  and  won  both 
fame  and  fortune  while  Johnson  was 
plodding  forward  as  an  obscure  hack- 
writer. He  saw  a  score  of  literary 
celebrities  flash  into  being  without 
losing  his  indomitable  consciousness 
of  intellectual  superiority.  Richard- 
son, Steme,  Goldsmith  and  Mac- 
Pherson  found  a  more  extensive 
reading  public  than  his,  then  and  since. 
In  fact  his  solid,  wholesome,  didactic 
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but  utterly  uninspired  writings  were 
yawned  over  respectfully  by  a  very 
few,  and  if  he  had  had  to  live  by  the 
returns  of  popular  literature,  he  would 
have  sunk  into  the  hopeless  indigence 
of  Grub  Street. 

Possessed  of  neither  genius  nor 
popular  talent,  Johnson's  handicap 
when  he  came  to  London  might  well 
have  seemed  insuperable.  He  arrived, 
as  he  used  to  say,  with  two  pence  half 
penny  in  his  pocket.  His  scanty 
fare  in  those  early  days  was  a  penny- 
worth of  milk  and  bread  for  breakfast, 
sixpennyworth  of  meat  and  a  penny- 
worth of  bread  for  dinner,  and  no 
supper.  He  had  to  write  and  sell  his 
hack-work  before  he  could  eat.  Ma- 
lone  tells  of  his  being  too  shabbily 
clad  to  sit  down  with  a  chance  guest 
in  Cave's  office.  The  tall,  ungainly 
figure,  the  massive,  pitted  face  and 
the  gruff  voice,  the  near-sighted  eyes 
and  the  rolling  body — all  that  rude 
exterior  seemed  to  deny  his  intellec- 
tual right.  Lord  Chesterfield's  satiri- 
cal account  of  his  suppliant  as  given 


in  a  letter  to  his  son  has  perhaps  much 
truth.  Johnson's  heart,  furthermore, 
was  torn  by  the  harpies  of  melan- 
choly, the  bitterest  of  tortures  for  a 
man  who  is  making  a  desperate,  up- 
hill fight.  In  the  Rambler  he  declares : 
"There  are  few  conditions  more  to  be 
pitied  than  that  of  an  active  and 
elevated  mind  laboring  under  the 
weight  of  a  distempered  body."  He 
had  no  claim  to  distinction  in  birth 
or  family,  in  presence  or  manner. 
So  for  ten  years  after  coming  up  to 
London,  he  had  to  toil  in  poverty  and 
suffering,  without  fame  or  hope  of 
fame,  without  a  profession  or  an 
acknowledged  status  in  society,  with- 
out official  position,  without  even  the 
badge  of  a  university  degree  which 
would  have  opened  certain  gates 
to  him.  Such  was  Johnson  at 
thirty-five. 

His  one  great  resource — the  secret 
of  his  final  triumph — was  the  proud, 
independent  consciousness  of  his  own 
intellectual  supremacy  over  those 
he  met.     He  knew  he  was  a  master 
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mind,  and  he  had  faith  in  mind. 
Think  of  him  as  a  poor  college 
student  throwing  away  angrily  the 
pair  of  shoes  left  at  his  door  to  re- 
place his  own  that  no  longer  covered 
his  feet.  He  slowly  fought  his  way 
in  London  without  conciliation,  with- 
out sycophancy,  without  flattery. 

Boswellsays:  "I  talked  of  the  mode 
adopted  by  some  to  rise  in  the  world 
by  courting  great  men,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  had  ever  submitted 
to  it.  Johnson:  'Why,  sir,  I  was 
never  near  enough  to  great  men  to 
court  them.  You  may  be  prudently 
attached  to  great  men,  and  yet 
independent.  You  are  not  to  do 
what  you  think  wrong;  and,  sir,  you 
are  to  calculate,  and  not  to  pay  too 
dear  for  what  you   get.     You  must 


not  give  a  shilling's 
worth  of  court  for  six- 
pence worth  of  good. 
But  if  you  can  get  a 
shilling's  worth  of  good 
for  sixpence  worth  of 
court,  you  are  a  fool 
if  you  do  not  pay  the 
court.'  "  Yet  he  avoid- 
ed those  arts  which 
literary  men  had  prac- 
ticed since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  His  famous 
retort  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield was  the  true 
declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  brains  from 
noble  and  royal  pat- 
ronage — a  declaration 
which  has  been  of  in- 
estimable value  in  rais- 
ing the  dignity  of  mind 
and  of  literature.  It 
was  an  event  in  liter- 
ary history. 

He  had  addressed 
the  original  proposal 
for  the  Dictionary  to 
His  Lordship,  but  was 
treated  with  contemp- 
tuous indifference.  Af- 
ter seven  years  of  toil, 
when  the  great  work 
was  drawing  to  a  close, 
Chesterfield,  willing  to 
invite  the  dedication 
of  the  volume  by  a  little  show  of 
belated  interest,  published  a  letter: 

It  must  be  owned  that  our  language  is 
at  present  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  .  ,  .  Good 
orderandauthorityarenownecessary,  .  .  , 
We  must  have  recourse  to  the  old  Roman 
expedient  in  times  of  confusion,  and  choose 
a  dictator.  Upon  this  principle  I  give 
my  vote  for  Mr.  Johnson,  to  fill  that  great 
and  arduous  post;  and  I  hereby  declare 
that  I  make  a  total  surrender  of  all  my 
rights  and  privileges  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  a  f  ret; born  English  subject,  to  the 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  during  the  term  of  his 
dictatorship. 

But  the  word  of  favor  had  come 
too  late,  and  the  poor,  misfavored 
scholar  sent  these   proud,   masterful 
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words  to  England's  most  fashionable 
nobleman : 

Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  passed 
since  I  waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or 
was  repulsed  from  your  door :  during  which 
time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work 
through  difficulties,  of  which  it  is  useless 
to  complain,  and  have  brought  it  at  last 
to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one 
act  of  assistance,  one  word  of  encourage- 
ment, oronesmileof  favor.  .  .  .  The  notice 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my 
labors,  had  it  been  early,  had  been  kind: 
but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent, 
and  cannot  enjoy  it;  till  I  am  solitary,  and 
mpart  it;  till  I  am  known,  and 
want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very 
isperity,  not  to  confess  obligations 
)  benefits  have  been  received,  or 
to  be  unwilling  for  the 
public  to  consider  me  as 
owing  that  to  a  patron 
which  Providence  has  en- 
abled me  to  do  for  myself. 
Having  carried  on  my 
work  thus  far  with  so  little 
obligation  to  any  favorer 
of  learning,  I  shall  not  be 
disappointed  though  I 
shall  conclude  it,  if  less 
be  fiossible,  with  less;  for 
I  have  been  long  wakened 
from  that  dream  of  hope 
in  which  I  once  boasted 
myself,  with  so  much  ex- 
ultation, my  Lord,  your 
lordship's  most  humble, 
most  obedient  servant, 
Sam  Johnson." 

The  letter  became 
town  talk,  and  London 
began  to  realize  the 
latent  qualities  of  this 
upstart  from  Grub 
Street. 

The  Dictionary  was 
indeed  the  turning- 
point  in  his  career. 
The  idea  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  Dods- 
ley,  but  took  hold  of 
his  mind  slowly.  It 
was  a  gigantic  under- 
taking, requiring  both 
will  and  self-confidence. 
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The  author's  philological  deficien- 
cies were  considerable.  But  what 
he  had,  and  knew  he  had,  was 
almost  limitless  grasp  of  the  prose 
and  poetry  of  the  language;  with  a 
verbal  memory  of  countless  illustra- 
tive fragments.  Long  familiarity  with 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  had 
cultivated  his  discrimination  of  the 
shades  of  meaning  which  give  dis- 
tinctiveness to  a  word.  He  had  like- 
wise that  rare  talent,  an  exact,  sure, 
epigrammatic  power  of  definition. 
But  to  all  of  these  must  be  added 
gigantic  grasp  of  detail  and  indomit- 
able perseverance.  The  proposed 
three  years  dragged  on  to  eight,  and 
the  plan  grew  with  the  work.  In 
spite  of  constitutional  indolence,  he 
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wrestled  heroically  with  his  task  till 
he  had  conquered.  Single-handed 
he  had  prepared  the  standard  English 
Dictionary  for  a  century,  and  had 
laid  the  foundation  for  all  further 
lexicographic  advance.  When  near 
the  end  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Wharton:  "I 
now  begin  to  see  land  after  having 
wandered  in  this  vast  sea  of  words. 
...  I  hope,  however,  the  critics 
will  let  me  be  at  peace;  for  though 
I  do  not  fear  their  skill  or  strength, 
I  am  a  little  afraid  of  myself,  and 
would  not  willingly  feel  so  much  ill- 
will  in  my  bosom  as  literary  quarrels 
are  apt  to  excite." 

The  Rambler,  written  during  this 
period,  is  the  best  reflection  in  all  his 
works  of  his  power  as  an  observer  and 
thinker;  and  no  one  can  adequately 
estimate  Johnson  without  knowing 
these  essays.  They  had  only  a  mod- 
erate audience,  and  show  slight  pop- 
ular skill  and  little  ability  to  think 
lightly  and  entertainingly  on  a  sub- 
ject. But  among  the  many  essayists 
of  the  century  none  can  compare 
with  him  in  solid  common-sense,  in 
genuine  grasp  of  life.  Here  is  a  man 
who  saw  human  motive  and  social 
movement  clearly.  He  knew  the 
heart  of  man.  He  had  unerring 
practical  shrewdness  in  tracing  the 
outcome  of  foibles  and  weaknesses  of 
human  nature.    As  a  practical  rather 


than  a  speculative  philosopher,  he 
stands  unparalleled  in  our  language. 
He  was  wise  as  to  the  human  heart. 
Unfortunately  he  had  not  the  creative 
imagination  to  deploy  this  wisdom 
attractively  in  letters;  his  utterance 
was  in  solid,  heavy,  but  unmistakably 
forceful  language,  and  he  was  read 
and  respected  by  the  thoughtful  of  his 
day. 

His  reputation  as  a  learned  man 
grew  with  the  Rambler,  the  Dictionary 
and  his  honorary  degrees  from  the 
universities;  but  his  audience  was 
small.  Thus  he  passed  his  fiftieth 
year,  and  as  he  said  to  King  George 
a  few  years  later,  he  had  pretty  well 
told  the  world  what  he  knew,  and 
thought  he  had  already  done  his  part 
as  an  author.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
gracious  compliment  by  the  Xing:  "I 
should  have  thought  so  too,  if  you 
had  not  written  so  well." 

His  final  emancipation,  which  left 
him  free  to  enter  on  the  greatest  period 
of  his  life,  came  with  his  pension. 
Relieved  of  the  necessity  of  writing 
for  bread,  he  turned  to  what  has 
proved  his  most  suitable  and  effective 
form  of  expression — the  art  of  con- 
versation. A  talk  with  Boswell  at 
this  time  is  significant: 

As  we  advance  in  the  journey  of  life  we 
drop  some  things  which  have  pleased  us, 
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whether  it  be  that  we  are  fatigued  and 
don't  choose  to  cany  so  many  things  any 
further,  or  that  we  find  other  things  which 
we  like  better.  Boswbll:  "But,  sir,  why 
don't  you  give  us  something  in  some  other 
way?"  Goldsmith:  "Ay,  sir,  we  have  a 
claim  upon  you."  Johnson:  "No,  sir,  lam 
not  obliged  to  do  any  more.  No  man  is 
obliged  to  do  as  much  as  he  can  do.  A 
man  is  to  have  part  of  his  life  to  himself. 
Now,  sir,  the  good  I  can  do  by  my  con- 
versation bears  the  same  proportion  to  the 
good  I  can  do  by  writing  that  the  practice 
of  a  physician  retired  to  a  small  town  does 


to  his  practice  in  a  great  city."  Boswell: 
"But  I  wonder,  sir,  that  you  have  not  more 
pleasure  in  writing  than  in  not  writing." 
Johnson:  "Sir,  you  may  wonder." 

In  fact,  Johnson  abandoned  the 
bitter  craft  of  writing  which  had 
driven  him  for  a  score  of  years,  not 
merely  because  of  indolence,  but  from 
that  resistless  impulse  which  makes 
a  wise  man  choose  his  best  means  of 
expression.  In  the  written  word  he 
was  secondary ;  in  the  spoken  word  lay 
his  power.     His  conversation  was  not 
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trivial  small  change,  but  through  it 
he  poured  out  steadily,  powerfully, 
artistically,  the  strength  that  was 
in  him.  Nor  was  it  a  mere  chance 
talent.  From  young  manhood  he  had 
carefully  cultivated  his  skill  in  con- 


the  mind,  which  nothing  cured  but 
company ."  A  good  listener  like 
Boswell  was  always  welcome,  but  he 
found  his  best  challenge  in  the  bril- 
liant opposition  of  men  like  Burke 
and   Wilkes.     This   called    forth    all 
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versation — in  student  days  at  Oxford, 
in  cheap  coffee-houses  during  his 
early  London  experiences,  on  the 
streets  in  night-long  wanderings  with 
Savage.  Boswell  says:  "He  had  all 
his  life  habituated  himself  to  con- 
sider conversation  as  a  trial  of  in- 
tellectual vigor  and  skill;  and  to  this 
I  think  we  may  venture  to  ascribe 
that  unexampled  richness  and  bril- 
liancy which  appeared  in  his  own." 
As  a  proof  at  once  of  his  eager- 
ness for  colloquial  distinction,  he  once 
addressed  a  friend:  "We  have  been 
several  hours  together,  and  you  have 
said  but  one  thing  for  which  I  envied 
you."  "The  man  who  talks  to  un- 
burden his  mind,"  he  declared,  "is 
the  man  to  delight  you."  Con- 
versation was  often  a  refuge  from 
his  melancholy,  and  he  held  his  friends 
far  into  the  night  in  their  colloquies. 
"The  great  business  of  life."  he  said, 
"was  to  escape  from  himself;  this 
disposition  he  considered  a  disea?e  of 


his  powers:  his  mind  no  longer  felt 
the  clog  of  a  distempered  body. 
Rapidly,  wittily,  he  marshalled  his 
intellectual  resources  with  irresist- 
ible power.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  de- 
clared he  knew  more  books  than  any 
man  alive.  Apt  quotation  was  at 
his  tongue's  end.  His  mind  teemed 
with  illustration  from  life  as  well  as 
from  letters.  Practical  wisdom  and 
personal  massiveness  added  power 
to  all  he  said,  and  the  agility  and 
resourcefulness  of  his  mind  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  inert  body. 
Conversation,  indeed,  was  the  perfect 
expression  of  the  best  in  him.  Bishop 
Percy  observed:  "The  conversation  of 
Johnson  is  strong  and  clear,  and  may 
b3  compared  to  an  antique  statue, 
where  every  vein  and  muscle  is 
distinct  and  bold.  Ordinary  con- 
versation resembles  an  inferior  cast." 
By  this  power  he  drew  around  him 
the  famous  Literary  Club,  and  by  it 
he  became  the  recognized  leader  of 
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talk  wherever  he  went.  Men  of  the 
quality  of  Burke,  Garrick,  Reynolds, 
Wilkes  and  Goldsmith  would  have 
had  small  respect  for  his  ruthless 
repartee  if  it  had  not  been  backed  by 
philosophic  weight,  a  dialectic  skill, 
a  resourcefulness  in  word  and  idea 
which  none  of  them  could  equal. 

He  had  not  merely  the  heavy 
artillery  of  conversation  in  argument, 
in  discursiveness,  in  the  sure  grasp 
of  ideas,  but  he  was  expert  in  retort 
and  in  the  witty  capping  of  a  thought. 
Oi  a  dull,  tiresome  man  he  chanced 
to  meet,  he  remarked:  "That  fellow 
seems  to  me  to  possess  but  one  idea, 
and  that  is  a  wrong  one."  "On  my 
observing,"  says  Boswell,  "that  a 
certain  gentleman  remained  silent  the 
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It  is  nothing.  He  fills  a  chair.  He 
is  a  man  of  genteel  appearance,  and 

that  is  all."  Being  in  company 
with  a  gentleman  who  thought  fit 
to  maintain  Dr.  Berkeley's  ingenious 
philosophy,  that  nothing  exists  but 
as  perceived  by  some  mind,  when  the 
gentleman  was  going  away,  Johnson 
said  to  him,  "Pray,  sir,  don't  leave 
us;  for  we  may  perhaps  forget  to 
think  of  you,  and  then  you  'II  cease  to 
exist."  To  a  Mrs.  Macaulay,  a  wo- 
man who  posed  as  a  republican,  he 
said  one  day :  "  Madam,  I  am  now  be- 
come of  your  way  of  thinking.  I  am 
convinced  that  all  mankind  are  on  an 
equal  footing,  and  to  give  you  an 
unquestionable  proof  that  I  am  in 
earnest,  here  is  a  very  sensible,  civil. 
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In  the  rear  room  of  the  bookshop  of  the 


r  Davies,  in  Russell  Street 


whole  evening  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
learned  society,  'Sir,'  said  he,  'the 
conversation  overflowed  and  drowned 
him.'"  Of  a  certain  Mr.  Long,  he  said: 
"Mr.  Long's  character  is  very  short. 


well-behaved  citizen,  your  footman: 
I  desire  that  he  may  be  allowed  to 
sit  down  and  dine  with  me!"  He 
adds:  "She  has  never  liked  me  since. 
Sir,  your  levellers  wish  to  level  down 
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as  far  as  themselves;  but  they  cannot 
bear  levelling  up  to  themselves. 
They  would  all  have  some  people 
under  them;  why  not,  then,  have 
some  people  above  them?" 

Sometimes  these  repartees,  in  anger 
or  reprobation  or  in  the  fierce  love 
of  victory,  grew  actually  savage.  As 
Goldsmith  said:  "There  's  no  arguing 


with  Johnson ;  for  if  his  pistol  misses 
fire,  he  knocks  you  down  with  the 
butt  end  of  it."  "You  know,  sir," 
remarked  a  man  sitting  next  to  him 
one  day,  "drinking  drives  away  care, 
and  makes  us  forget  whatever  is 
disagreeable.     Would  n't    you    allow     hundred  years. 


a  man  to  drink  for  that  reason?" 
"Yes,  sir,"  retorted  Johnson,  "if  he 
sat  next  to  you."  This  was  the  basis 
of  the  fear  which  often  lay  behind 
the  respect  he  inspired.  His  dicta- 
torship was  seldom  seriously  disputed, 
and  woe  to  the  man  who  could  not 
stand  his  guard  when  he  had  the 
audacity  to  question  it. 

In  spite  of  the  fear  he 
inspired,  Johnson  had  a 
genius  for  friendship.  In 
his  days  of  obscurity  he 
was  able  to  draw  round 
him  a  few  men  of  admir- 
able talent,  and  this  circle 
grew  steadily  with  his  fame 
till  he  came  to  know  almost 
everyone  worth  knowing 
in  London.  He  once  said: 
"If  a  man  does  not  make 
new  acquaintance  as  he 
advances  through  life,  he 
will  soon  find  himself  alone. 
A  man  should  keep  his 
friendships  in  constant  re- 
pair. "  And  we  now  think 
of  him  sitting  with  Burke, 
Reynolds,  the  Thrales,  Bos- 
well,  Paoli  or  Burney,  rich 
in  all  the  best  offices  of  in- 
telligent friendship. 

Howfortunate  was  John- 
son, how  fortunate  was  the 
world,  that  the  best  of  this 
great  man,  which  somehow 
failed  to  get  into  his  writ- 
ings, has  been  preserved  to 
us  by  Boswell,  and  that  his 
inimitable    talk    has    been 
so  scrupulously  preserved. 
The  poor  fellow  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  his   master, 
and  has  been  treated  super- 
ciliously  by   generations   of   critics; 
but  he  wrote  one  of  the  great  bi- 
ographies of  all  literature,  and  pre- 
served for  us  the  power  and  authority 
of  one  of  the  strongest,  wisest,  most 
sincere  Englishmen  of  the  last  three 
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|T  'S  no  fair,  to  go 
off  fishing,  and 
leave  you  and 
Jeannette,"  pond- 
ered her  husband. 
He  drew  Anne  out 
on  the  tiny  portico 
overhanging  the 
gorge;  together  they  looked  away 
across  the  wild  sunlit  mountain  world, 
before  them,  tossing  forest,  mist-brim- 
med chasm,  high  cloud- wreathed  peak. 
"Of  course  it  's  safe  enough.  Noth- 
ing ever  happens  in  the  Adirondacks, 
anyway.  But  it  's  too  bad  to  carry  off 
Polydor,  and  leave  you  to  get  luncheon 
for  you  and  Jeannette,  and  Sylvester 
besides.1 '  He  leaned  down  to  catch 
at  a  fern  waving  from  the  ledge  be- 
low. With  clumsy  pains,  he  crowded 
the  broken  frond  into  her  soft  hair. 
14  If  I  knew  the  rapids,  I  'd  leave 
Polydor  here,  and  try  it  alone.' ' 

"Oh,  I  can  manage  beautifully. 
I  can't  prepare  as  elaborate  a  lunch 
as  Sylvester  likes;  but  he  '11  overlook 
that,  this  once.  I  do  wish,  though, 
that  Jeannette  would  go  with  you. 
She  does  so  need  the  outdoors — 
only  she  has  n't  the  heart  for  it. 
Nor  for  anything  else."  Anne  drew 
a  little  closer  to  him;  her  sweet  eyes 
filled.  "  She  's  so  tired  this  morning; 
my  poor  child !  Did  you  know  when 
I  slipped  away  in  the  night,  dear? 
I  heard  her  sobbing  in  her  sleep.  She 
was  dreaming  it  all  over  again— only 
worse.  And  she  thought  he  was 
putting  his  little  arms  up  around 
her  neck,  and  when  I  roused  her,  she 
— she  almost  seemed  to  think — he 
was  still  here.    And — and  I  could  n't 


comfort  her.  And  at  last  she  looked 
up,  and  said : '  Mother,  how  do  people 
dare  to  have  children?  See  what  I 
suffer,  in  losing  my  baby.  See  what 
you  suffer  for  me,  twice  over,  tor- 
tures! How  do  they  dare?'"  Anne 
caught  her  breath,  quivering.  "Oh, 
my  poor  little  girl!" 

Warren's  grasp  tightened  almost 
roughly  on  her  arm.  His  tender, 
anxious  face  twitched  with  impatient 
misery.  His  daughter's  anguish  over 
the  loss  of  her  first  child  lay  on  him 
like  a  yoke  of  lead;  but  to  talk  of 
it  only  made  the  corroding  weight 
grind  deeper. 

"Why  not  send  for  Ned,  Anne? 
Surely  her  husband  can  help  divert 
her.  You  know — what  Adams  said: 
how  they  all  warned  us." 

"I  know."  Anne  lifted  her  head, 
and  steadied  her  breaking  voice. 
The  same  quick,  watchful  dread 
flashed  in  their  meeting  eyes. 

"  I  never  forget  the  danger,  Warren. 
Not  one  moment.  I  'm  always  guard- 
ing against  things,  But  Ned  is  n't 
any  real  help.  He 's  nothing  but 
a  boy,  dear.  And  he  was  so  ridicu- 
lously proud  of  the  baby,  and  he  's  so 
hurt  and  angry  and  bewildered,  now 
that  the  little  fellow  is  gone!  He 
and  Jeannette  can't  comfort  each 
other.  They  're  just  two  heart- 
broken children  themselves.  Yet  I 
could  stand  that,  if — if  it  was  n't 
for  Jeannette.  I  'm  so  unspeakably 
afraid!  The  least  little  shock,  the 
slightest  nervous  strain — I  don't  dare 
think  what  might  happen." 

Warren  nodded.  His  big  shoulders 
took  on  a  pitiful  stoop. 
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"  But  she  11  come  through  safely, 
dear.  If  only  we  can  keep  her  quiet 
and  content  till  then." 

"  If  only  we  can ! "  The  wife  clung 
to  him,  with  a  long  sigh.  "  She  's 
so  patient!  She  sews  away,  duti- 
fully; she  tries  to  pretend  that  she  's 
glad,  that  this  new  hope  will  solace 
her  for  losing  the  poor  little  son. 
But  it  *s  all  pretence.  And  she  's 
so  frail,  Warren,  so  terribly  unstrung! 
Oh,  if  anything  should  happen!" 

Her  husband  pulled  her  closer.  She 
felt  the  catch  in  his  laboring  breath. 
Wife-like,  she  put  away  her  own 
grief  to  reassure  him,  her  eldest, 
dearest  child. 

"Oh,  well,  dear,  it  will  all  come 
right.  I  'm  morbid,  to  worry  so. 
Now  go  on,  Warren,  and  have  a 
restful  day.  Sylvester  is  ample  pro- 
tection for  us,  even  if  he  does  n't 
stir  from  his  hammock  all  day,  and 
he  shall  have  a  trout  and  some  good 
coffee  for  his  luncheon.  With  that, 
and  his  books  and  his  letters,  he 
ought  to  be  content.  Jeannette  and 
I  have  our  sewing  and  our  magazines ; 
so  don't  give  us  a  thought." 

"  What  *s  that  about  Sylvester  and 
contentment ? "  drawled  a  languid 
voice.  Sylvester  himself,  immaculate 
and  dazzling,  sauntered  around  the 
porch,  smiling  urbanely.  "  My  dear 
sister-in-law!  Why  blush  for  your 
innocent  words?  Though  why  not 
couple  the  Devil  and  holy  water" — 
"  Oh,  let  up,  Sylvester.  Don't  be 
always  chaffing  her."  Warren  checked 
his  brother  with  the  invariable  queer 
embarrassment  which  every  member 
of  the  family  had  always  felt,  would 
always  feel,  when  it  came  to  opposing 
Sylvester.  He  was  never  really  one 
of  them;  to  brave  his  handsome, 
arrogant  presence,  his  placid  supercil- 
ious speech,  was  like  braving  a  strang- 
er— a  lofty  and  superior  stranger  at 
that.  Family  arguments  and  endear- 
ments alike  wavered  and  fled  before 
his  aloof,  amused  tranquillity. 

"  Lend  me  your  fly-book,  will  you, 
Syl  ?  I  'm  going  up  the  rapids  for  all 
day.  Say  good-by  to  Jeannette  for 
me,  dear.     All  right,  Polydor." 

"  Where  is  Jeannette,  by  the  way? " 


asked  Sylvester  negligently,  as  they 
watched  Warren  stride  down  the 
hill  to  Polydor  and  the  canoe. 

"  I  'm  going  now  to  take  her  some 
coffee,"  said  Anne,  briefly.  Syl- 
vester's polite  inquiries,  his  cool 
detached  sympathy,  alike  harassed 
her.  Her  delicate  cheek  flushed  pain- 
fully under  his  slow,  heavy-lidded 
gaze. 

"  It  is  regrettable,  that  she  should 
take  this  loss  so  much  to  heart.  I 
could  understand  her  grief  if  the 
child  had  lived  long  enough  to  be  a 
companion,  to  show  some  intelligence, 
even;  but  when  its  death  means 
nothing  more  than  the  death  of  a 
beautiful  little  animal,  it  seems  too 
bad  that  a  clear-headed  girl  like 
Jeannette  should  fling  herself  into 
such  fathomless  despairs.  And,  my 
dear  Anne,  aren't  you  a  trifle  to 
blame?  Don't  you  rather  indulge 
her  extravagant  repining?" 

Anne  faced  him,  aflame  with  shock- 
ed, rebellious  anger.  " '  A  beautiful 
little  animal' — Sylvester!" 

"Well,  my  dear!    What  else?" 

"Sylvester,  how  can  you  not — 
believe?"  Anne  whitened.  "  It  must 
be  true — Death  can't  be  the  end 
of  it  all!  And  Warren  says  he  feels 
as  assured  of — of  another  life,  as 
though  he  truly  saw — " 

"Oh,  the  wise  Warren!  Then  I 
yield."  Sylvester's  slow,  insolent 
laughter  seared,  his  charming,  cruel 
voice  shamed  her  like  an  insulting 
blow.  She  turned  from  him,  silenced. 
Once  more  Sylvester  had  overawed 
her,  as  he  could  always  overawe  her. 
Before  his  tolerant  disdain,  her  af- 
fronted reverence,  her  mother-anger 
even,  seemed  trivial,  childish  things. 

"I  'm  going  to  my  room  awhile," 
he  went  on,  serenely.  "  I  'm  not  just 
fit;  had  a  touch  of  that  old  cardiac 
neuralgia  last  night.  Pray  say  good- 
morning  to  Jeannette  for  me."  He 
bowed  punctiliously  as  she  hurried 
past  him  to  Jeannette's  door. 

"Mamma!"  Jeannette  sprang  up 
as  Anne  entered  with  the  tray.  She 
swooped  down  upon  her  mother  in 
wrathful  reproach,  and  pushed  her 
into  a  chair.     "  Making  a  servant  of 
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yourself  for  me,  as  usual!  I  won't 
have  it!  And  after  the  way  I  tor- 
mented you  all  night,  selfish  wretch 
that  I  am.  But — oh,  Mother!"  She 
flung  her  black  head  aloft,  and  stood 
clasping  and  unclasping  herlong  hands. 
Her  lovely  eyes  flashed  through  an- 
guished tears;  her  splendid  piteous 
beauty  implored:  "  Oh,  Mother,  I  had 
my  baby  once  again!  I  know  it!  His 
little  fingers  went  clinging  round  my 
neck,  and  I  could  shut  his  little  feet 
into  my  hand.  And  then  I  had  to 
wake — oh,  Mother,  Mother,  Mother!" 
She  threw  herself  on  the  floor  by 
Anne's  chair,  and  crouched  there, 
struggling,  moaning.  There  was  some-, 
thing  unspeakably  appalling  in  the 
mad  abandon  of  her  grief. 

Anne  caught  her  up,  in  an  agony 
of  helpless  tenderness.  For  a  mo- 
ment, they  clung,  silent:  then  Jean- 
nette  loosened  her  mother's  arms, 
and  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  I  've  got  to  stop  this,"  she  said, 
grimly.  Her  voice  shook  with  sobs, 
but  she  hurried  on,  with  gathering 
will.  "  Drink  part  of  this  coffee,  and 
1 11  drink  the  rest.  Then  we  '11  go 
outdoors  awhile.  I  must  control 
myself  better,  and — and  not  just 
for  my  own  sake,  either.  And  I  'm 
going  to  be  contented,  and — and 
hope  for  what  will  come.  And — I 
know  that  it  will  bring  me  comfort. 
But — oh,  I  never  can  love  it  as  I 
loved  my  boy!"  Her  hands  went 
clutching  to  her  white  breast;  her 
voice  rose  in  a  wail.  "Oh,  Mother, 
Mother,  Mother!  Oh,  my  little,  little 
son!" 

It  was  no  new  ordeal,  this  tempest 
passion  of  bereavement.  Sometimes 
Anne  wondered  dully  of  what  stern 
fibre  this,  her  child,  was  made,  that 
soul  and  body,  even  at  this  crudest 
crisis,  could  live  and  endure  against 
that  rending  might. 

The  wide  forest-shaded  veranda 
was  cool  and  breezy,  sweet  with 
gossiping  twitter.  Anne  carried  her 
sewing-table  to  the  pleasantest  corner; 
Jeannette  followed,  passively.  The 
exhaustion  of  her  outbreak  had  be- 
numbed her;  now  she  would  be  quiet 
and    docile,    all    but   content.     Her 


beautiful  dark  face  was  serene  beneath 
the  tear-stains;  she  even  laughed  at 
her  own  awkwardness  at  a  new  em- 
broidery stitch. 

Anne  took  her  peace  where  she 
could  find  it.  She  was  almost  happy 
in  this  oasis  of  calm. 

"I  can't  find  the  white  silk  any- 
where," murmured  Jeannette,  pres- 
ently. 

"I  do  believe  I  laid  it  on  Uncle 
Sylvester's  desk,  when  I  took  in  his 
mail,"  reflected  her  mother.  "No, 
Jeannette,  I  '11  go.  He  is  not  feeling 
well,  and  he  may  be  dozing." 

11  You  always  will  do  everything." 
Jeannette  grumbled  impatient  assent. 

Anne  crossed  the  hall  on  tiptoe, 
and  paused  at  Sylvester's  wide-open 
door,  treading  softly  as  the  breeze. 
For  all  her  forty  years,  she  was  far 
lighter  of  foot  than  her  daughter. 
Her  whole  personality  was  finer,  more 
ethereal;  from  small  erect  head  to 
slender  instep,  she  pictured  the  gra- 
cious poetic  delicacy  of  her  swift- 
vanishing  day. 

As  she  hesitated  in  the  doorway, 
a  ray  of  light  struck  the  hall  glass. 
She  glanced  at  her  mirrored  face, 
tranquil,  smiling,  faintly  pink  be- 
neath her  soft  high  hair.  Strange 
that,  after  all  her  passion  and  her 
pain,  there  remained  not  a  shadow, 
not  a  tear-mark,  to  betray  her! 

"Sylvester?" 

Her  whisper  brought  no  reply 
from  the  big  lounging  figure,  sprawled 
in  the  cushioned  chair.  He  was 
soundly  off,  then.  She  need  not  be 
so  cautious.  Yet  her  habitual  dread 
of  ruffling  Sylvester  made  her  step 
even  softer  than  before. 
m  The  skein  of  silk  lay  under  a  maga- 
zine. Anne  pulled  it  out,  dexter- 
ously. Then  she  glanced  at  her 
brother-in-law,  drowsing  lax,  his 
heavy  head  fallen  forward.  She 
noticed  with  faint  amusement  the 
slouching  inelegance  of  his  attitude. 
She  had  never  dreamed  that  Sylves- 
ter could  look  so  lubberly;  Sylvester, 
who  was  grace  embodied.  And  his 
position  must  be  cramped  and  un- 
comfortable. 

"Sylvester?" 


So 
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Her  voice  sounded  curiously  loud. 
All  the  sounds  in  the  room  were  loud. 
Sylvester's  watch  ticked  noisily  on 
the  desk;  she  could  hear  an  impris- 
oned wasp  butting,  frantic,  against  the 
pane. 

"Sylvester,  are  you  quite  easy? 
Does  your  heart  pain  you?  Hadn't 
you  better  lie  down?" 

All  at  once  she  found  herself  holding 
him,  lifting  his  slack  head  in  her  arms, 
dragging  him  upward  and  back, 
laying  him  limp  against  the  foolish 
rose-showered  cushions  of  the  big 
chair.  His  blue-white  face  with  its 
smiling,  inscrutable  eyes  gazed  up 
at  her,  blandly;  his  heavy  head 
swayed  with  its  old  punctilious  bend, 
as  in  acknowledgment. 

She  was  screaming  her  husband's 
name,  over  and  over,  automatically. 

After  a  while,  it  occurred  to  her 
that  for  all  her  aching  throat,  her 
suffocating  efforts,  she  had  not  uttered 
a  sound. 

The  watch  still  ticked  on  the 
writing-case.  The  angry  wasp  flound- 
ered and  boomed  against  the  pane. 

Jeannette's  voice  came  from  the 
veranda. 

"Mamma,  do  you  drop  three 
stitches  on  this  border,  or  two?" 

"Two,  dear." 

The  sound  of  her  own  voice  re- 
lieved her  incredibly.  The  tightening 
chain  of  horror  that  linked  her  to  the 
dead  man  was  suddenly  loosed.  The 
blood  went  pounding  through  her 
veins;  she  breathed  once  more. 

11  Are  n't  you  coming  pretty  soon, 
Mamma?" 

"  Presently,  dear." 

She  crossed  to  the  door  again, 
with  a  soundless  step.  She  shut  it, 
bolted  it.  This  took  time,  for  her 
hands  were  so  wet  with  sweat  that 
knob  and  bolt  kept  whirling  and 
sliding  in  her  grasp. 

Then  she  went  back  to  Sylvester. 

He  was  an  unwieldy  thing;  she 
turned  him  at  last,  so  that  he  should 
not  face  the  door,  and  tried  to  prop 
him  into  a  more  natural  position; 
but  his  head  would  slip,  and  slip, 
and  slip.  His  mouth  twisted,  quizz- 
ical,   at    her    panting    efforts.     His 


heavy-lidded  eyes,  half  open,  regarded 
her  with  his  old  amused,  ironic  smile: 
the  smile  he  had  always  bestowed 
upon  her  flurried  efforts,  her  half- 
way successes.  Throughout  her  mar- 
ried life,  she  knew,  she  had  always 
appeared  at  a  disadvantage  in  Syl- 
vester's eyes.  As  usual,  she  was  ap- 
pearing at  a  disadvantage  now. 

Finally  she  settled  the  last  pillow. 
He  looked  now  as  if  in  the  complete 
relaxation  of  heavy  sleep.  She  had 
had  to  plan  every  angle,  for  she  could 
lift  him  but  little.  Her  arms 
twitched  and  quivered;  the  nausea 
of  the  horror  swept  over  her  in 
drowning  waves. 

As  she  turned  away,  her  hand 
grazed  his  cheek.  Had  the  touch 
been  cold,  she  might  have  endured 
it,  perhaps.     But,  warm — 

Then  she  knew  that  she  had  shrieked 
aloud.  Jeannette's  step  clattered 
quick  and  sharp  across  the  floor. 

" Mamma!  Whatever  is  the  mat- 
ter?    What    has    happened?" 

"Sh-h!"  She  caught  up  the  silk, 
and  hurried  softly  into  the  hall, 
closing  Sylvester's  door  behind  her. 

Again  her  own  face  confronted 
her  in  the  round  hall  mirror:  tranquil, 
smiling,  faintly  pink  beneath  the 
soft  high  hair. 

"  Here  's  your  thread,  child.  We 
must  be  careful,  and  not  disturb 
Uncle  Sylvester.  I  'm  afraid  he 
did  n't  rest  well  last  night.  There  was 
a  wasp  on  the  window-pane,  and  I 
cried  out  before  I  thought." 

Jeannette  giggled. 

"  Hope  the  wasp  does  n't  nip  Uncle 
Sylvester,"  she  remarked,  serenely. 
"How  about  this  scallop,  mother? 
Button-hole  it?" 

Anne  took  the  elaborate  work,  and 
proceeded  to  demonstrate. 

"  I  see, "  pondered  Jeannette. 
"Why,  that  thread  is  all  sticky  and 
damp!     How  queer!" 

"My  hands  were  moist,  maybe," 
said  Anne,  eying  them  critically. 
"I'll  go  wash  them." 

She  forgot  her  hands,  however, 
when  she  saw  the  pitcher  of  water. 
She  snatched  it  up,  never  seeing 
the  goblet  beside  it;  she  drank  in 
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great  gulps,  like  a  frantic  animal, 
thirst-maddened.  Jeannette,  dawd- 
ling after  her,  gurgled  in  shocked 
amazement. 

"Mamma!  How  can  you!  Gra- 
cious, would  n't  you  have  put  me  in 
the  corner  for  that,  though !" 

Anne  set  down  the  pitcher,  shame- 
faced, then  lifted  it  again.  Her 
terrible  thirst  burnt  dry  like  parching 
sand  on  mouth  and  tongue. 

"  I  don't  know  when  I  've  been 
so — so  smothered,"  she  apologized. 
"Come,  let 's  go  back.  It  's  so  hot 
indoors. " 

"Why,  it  's  cool  everywhere  to- 
day; it  *s  only  6o°, "  protested  literal 
Jeannette.  "How  can  you  drink 
so  much  water  all  at  once?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  seem  to  be 
— thirsty.     Let 's  go  back." 

"You  must  have  fever,  Mamma. 
Do  let  me  take  your  temperature. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  dear.   Come  along. 

"  But  it 's  nearly  twelve  o'clock, 
Mother.     What  about  luncheon?" 

"I     don't    know."     Anne's     eyes 
suddenly   overflowed   with   tears    of 
utter  weariness.  .  "  Please,  Jeannette,^ 
let 's   go   outdoors.     I  'm  so   tired.'* 

"  Well !  Why  on  earth  did  n't  you 
say  so  at  first,  darling?"  Jeannette, 
remorsefully  devoted,  tucked  her 
into  her  chair,  and  took  away  her 
sewing. 

"  I  'm  going  to  read  aloud  awhile," 
she  announced.  "Something  jolly. 
These  little  French  ballads  will  do. 
Now  you  doze  away,  precious. 
Quick!" 

The  pine  scents  drifted  in  heavier 
perfumed  gusts.  The  long  bright 
morning  broadened  to  golden  noon. 
Jeannette  read  on,  admirably;  Anne 
lay  rigid  in  her  chair.  It  would  have 
been  easier,  had  Jeannette  allowed 
her  to  keep  her  work,  she  thought. 
At  length,  she  set  her  twitching 
fingers  to  braiding  the  fringes  of  her 
plaid.  That  went  very  well;  but 
her  eyes  were  not  so  easily  con- 
trolled. She  dared  not  close  them: 
one  moment's  trial  had  taught  her 
that.  And  even  when  she  held  them 
open,  unblinking,  and  fixed  them  on 
the   high  gay  mountain  ledges,    the 


rippled  green  below,  there  were — dif- 
ficulties. 

"I'm  going  to  get  luncheon,  all 
myself,"  declared  Jeannette,  at  last. 
"  And  I  '11  fix  the  smartest  tray  you 
ever  saw,  and  take  it  to  Uncle  Syl- 
vester. I  '11  wager  he  '11  wake  up 
when  he  sees  my  omelette!" 

"I'd  rather  help,"  said  Anne, 
evenly.  She  rose  from  her  chair, 
cautiously .  Every  muscle  of  her  body 
was  strung  so  taut,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  brittled  flesh  might  break  at  a 
touch.  "Moving  about  will  do  me 
good.  Although — perhaps  you  'd  bet- 
ter prepare  the  food. " 

"It 's  too  mean,  not  to  call  Uncle 
Sylvester,"  insisted  Jeannette,  later. 
"  Though  if  he  said  we  must  n't  dis- 
turb him — but  for  Uncle  Sylvester 
to  go  without  luncheon  is  flying  in 
the  face  of  Nature.  Did  you  ever 
know  him  to  do  it  before?" 

Anne  set  down  her  cup.  "  I  don't 
believe  I  ever  did." 

"  Mamma,  are  n't  you  going  to 
taste  my  lovely  custard?"  Jean- 
nette's  tone  was  distinctly  injured. 
"Well,  but  you  ought  to  be  hungry. 
I  think  you  might  try  to,  just  to 
please  me." 

Anne  ate  and  drank,  clumsily. 
The  mere  sight  of  food  made  the 
room  swim  and  darken  before  her 
eyes. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  take  a  nap 
after  lying  awake  so,"  decided  Jean- 
nette, at  length.  "You  come,  too, 
precious.  I — I  don't  remember 
things  when  you  're  close  beside  me. 
And  you  need  rest,  yourself.  Your 
lips  have  n't  any  pink  at  all.  And 
do  stop  drinking  so  much  water.  I 
know  it  is  n't  good  for  you." 

Anne  assented.  An  hour's  reprieve 
from  Jeannette 's  merciless  chatter 
and  the  strain  of  watching  would  be 
relief  unspeakable. 

Long  before  the  hour  had  passed, 
she  lay  in  a  cold  sweat  of  agony, 
counting  each  slow-dragging,  hideous 
minute.  Until  Jeannette's  restless 
eyes  had  closed,  the  real  horror  had 
not  come  home  to  her.  Now,  in  her 
solitude,  it  stood  revealed. 

Till  past  sunset,  she  would  be  alone 
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with  that  hushed,  smiling  thing  across 
the  hall.  Throughout  those  hours, 
she  must  stand,  the  sole  barrier, 
between  that  Terror  insupportable 
and  this,  her  darling,  wilful  child, 
whose  very  existence,  already  strained 
to  extremity  between  the  sorrow  that 
had  been,  and  the  little  new  life  that 
was  to  be,  might  be  shattered  past 
restoration  by  the  slightest  shock. 
So  all  the  physicians  had  warned  her; 
so  her  own  mother-judgment  saw, 
every  hour.  She  must  keep  Jean- 
nette  from  knowing.  To  do  that, 
she  must  hold  her  own  self-control, 
even  in  the  face  of  madness.  Very 
likely  something  would  break  in  the 
process.  But  if  she  could  keep  up  till 
Warren  should  come — then  let  it 
break.  Warren  would  take  it  all.  No 
matter,  then. 

She  stirred  on  her  pillow,  with  a 
smothered  groan.  All  her  life,  she 
had  confessed  a  hurt,  trembling 
grudge  against  Sylvester.  He  was 
so  lordly,  so  polished,  so  impeccable; 
against  his  blithe  urbanity,  her  own 
Warren,  her  heart  of  gold,  seemed 
boyish,  immature,  almost  uncouth. 
All  her  love  for  Warren,  a  passion 
more  than  half  maternal,  as  is  the  way 
of  a  wife,  rebelled  at  the  injustice; 
she  all  but  hated  the  younger  man 
for  his  graces,  his  successes,  the  very 
qualities  that  so  illumined  him  against 
the  dull  background  of  fellowmen. 

But  keener  still  was  her  own 
hatred  and  fear  of  that  gay  wit,  that 
pitiless  vision,  when  turned  upon 
herself.  Sylvester  knew  her  weak- 
nesses; he  played  with  them,  con- 
descendingly— her  childish  terror  of 
storms;  her  exaggerated  domesticity; 
her  tedious,  literal  adoration  of  War- 
ren, his  every  commonplace  word,  and 
deed,  and  thought;  her  clinging, 
reverent  dependence  upon  her  own 
Church  and  its  beliefs.  To  chaff 
and  harass  her  concerning  her  faith 
was  his  favorite  diversion.  He  seldom 
shocked  her  by  open  speech;  but  he 
dearly  loved  to  keep  her  in  a  flushed, 
anxious  tremor,  dreading  the  overt 
blasphemy  which  never  came.  She 
cowered  before  his  mirthful  toleration 
of  these  things,  which  were  as  the 


life-breath  of  her  spirit.  It  bruised 
her  to  hear  them  given  even  a  be- 
littling word. 

What  made  his  pricking  challenges 
even  harder  to  bear  was  her  own 
absurd  inability  to  defend  her  beliefs. 
She  had  once  confessed  to  Warren 
that,  at  eight  years  old,  her  idea  of  a 
soul  had  been  a  wish-bone  with  a  long 
white  veil  tied  to  it ;  and  her  maturer 
concepts  were  little  more  clearly 
denned.  The  bloom  of  her  first  baby 
imagery,  a  roseate  picturing  of  angel 
wings  and  tinsel  stars,  had  never 
been  brushed  away;  first  her  father, 
then  her  husband,  had  revered  and 
shielded  it.  Narrow  and  simple  her 
faith,  as  a  child's;  but  faith  it  was, 
and  desecration  was  desecration. 

Now,  as  she  lay  by  her  child,  the 
physical  shock  of  Sylvester's  end 
was  slowly  obscured  by  a  greater 
horror:  the  consciousness  that  her 
thoughts  of  him  were  not  the  thoughts 
of  reverent  sorrow  that  the  meanest 
soul  must  grant  its  dead.  She  could 
not  even  grant  him  her  pity.  Her 
memories  of  him  were  now,  would 
always  be,  smirched  with  that  old 
resentment,  that  unwordable  dread. 

Sylvester  was  gone.  But  Sylves- 
ter still  lived,  in  the  throb  of  the 
scars  that  he  had  made.  Even  in 
death,  he  had  power  to  wound.  The 
placid  malice  of  his  spirit  still  lingered, 
to  mock  and  daunt  her.  It  was  as 
if  he  waited  near,  an  all  but  tangible 
presence,  serene,  assured,  ironical. 

She  put  her  hands  to  her  ears. 
His  easy  musical  voice  rang  in  her 
brain.  "  .  .  .  '  If  the  child  had  lived 
long  enough  to  be  a  companion — but 
when  its  death  means  nothing  more 
than  the  death  of  a  beautiful  little 
animal — 


»  »» 


"Supposing,"  she  remarked  to  her- 
self, quite  tranquilly, — "  supposing 
we  are  n't — anything  else.  Suppos- 
ing there  isn't  anything  more — nor 
better — to  come.  Warren  believes 
in  immortality.  But  what  if  Warren 
doesn't  know?  Sylvester  always 
knew  everything.  What  if  Sylvester 
— was  right?" 

Presently  she  heard  her  own  voice, 
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again.  Evidently,  she  was  praying. 
She  was  stuttering  broken  words  and 
syllables,  clutching  at  half-remem- 
bered phrases,  like  a  half-drowned 
creature  grasping  at  a  plank.  But 
her  halting  plea  was  not  addressed 
to  that  dim  far  Majesty,  the  God  of 
her  lifelong  faith. 

Instead,  her  hot  eyes  saw  her  very 
God  before  her:  a  big,  loose- jointed 
man  in  rough  camp  clothes,  his  face 
flushed  in  the  broad  sunlight.  His 
grave  eyes  bent  to  her  with  their 
eternal  wordless  understanding;  his 
long,  powerful  hand  stretched  out  to 
grasp  her  own.  And  her  tongue 
had  turned  from  its  lifelong  speech 
of  formal,  reverent  worship,  to  im- 
plore, over  and  over,  that  beloved 
saving  name:  "Oh,  Warren,  Warren! 
Oh,  Warren,  make  it  true!  Don't  let 
Sylvester  be  right!  Oh,  Warren! 
Help  me  believe ! " 

Against  her  tortured  plea  rang 
Sylvester's  voice,  bland,  debonair, 
relentless: 

"  Oh,  the  wise  Warren !    Then ' ' 

"  Mamma!"  Jeannette  raised  on  her 
elbow,  and  pushed  the  curls  from  her 
drowsy  eyes.  "  Did  you  have  a  bad 
dream?  Why,  I  thought  you  cried 
out!  No,  I  didn't  dream  this  time. 
Not  one  bit."  Her  beautiful  head 
drooped  wearily;  her  lovely  face  took 
on  wan,  sorrowing  lines.  "  Oh,  if  I 
could  just  dream  of  him,  always!  I 
could  stand  anything  for  that — any- 
thing !  Last  night,  his  hair  shone  like 
gold,  and  it  felt  like  corn-silk  when  it 
blew  across  my  mouth,  and  he  kept 
tucking  his  warm  little  fist  up 
tight  against  my  neck — Oh,  Mother, 
Mother,  Mother!  Oh,  my  little,  little 
son!" 

At  length  the  poor  young  creature 
sobbed  herself  to  silence  in  Anne's 
cradling  arms.  Anne  dressed  her, 
tenderly.  Then,  with  wise  tact,  she 
coaxed  her  out  of  the  cabin,  and 
down  the  sun-dappled  nills  for  a 
long,  calming  hour.  When  they  re- 
turned, Jeannette  was  quieted,  but 
with  the  dull  quiet  which  betrays  the 
chafing  consciousness  beneath.  Anne 
chatted  on,  a  steady,  cheerful  flow. 
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Her  self-control  was  slipping  from 
her,  inch  by  inch.  Her  flesh  ached, 
bruised  by  fear;  like  the  martyrs  of 
rack  and  screw  she  drank,  and  drank, 
with  a  rasped,  pulsing  throat,  a 
seared  mouth. 

"What  time  is  it,  Jeannette?" 
Nearly  four,  Mother.     Why?" 
Three  more   hours,"  said   Anne, 
under    her    breath.     "I    surely    can 
hold  out  that  long.     I  surely  can." 

"Can  you?" 

The  voice  was  very  cool  and  clear, 
full  of  tranquil  amusement. 

Anne  looked  up  sharply. 

Directly  across  the  veranda  from 
her  lounged  Sylvester,  propped  up  as 
she  herself  had  laid  him,  in  the  silly 
pink  chintz  chair.  His  heavy  lids 
drooped  over  languid,  mocking  eyes. 
His  lax  mouth  curved  in  its  old 
supercilious  smile. 

For  a  moment,  she  was  so  utterly 
stunned  that  she  felt  no  shock.  Then, 
in  one  blind  gust  of  horror,  she  knew. 
The  sky  whirled,  blackened.  She 
tried  to  rise,  then  fell  over  heavily  in 
her  chair. 

"Mamma!"  Jeannette  flew  to  her 
side.  "What  is  it,  darling?  Where 
are  you  feeling  so  badly?" 

""Nonsense,  it 's  nothing."  She  lay 
back,  gasping  for  breath;  she  dared 
not  open  her  eyes.  "  I  'm  just  a  trifle 
dizzy.  Don't  fuss  so,  child.  It 's 
going  off  now." 

"Here's  your  smelling-salts." 
Jeannette  hung  over  her,  fanning  her 
distressedly.  She  was  quite  as  pale 
as  her  mother;  she  fairly  whimpered 
for  alarm.  "Don't  try  to  move, 
dearest.     I  '11  call  Uncle  Sylvester." 

"Jeannette!" 

Anne  sat  up  as  if  a  galvanic  current 
had  shot  through  her  limbs.  "  Jean- 
nette, come  back.  You  must  not. 
Daughter,  obey  me!" 

Jeannette  halted  unwillingly.  "  You 
need  n't  scold  so,"  she  pouted.  "  He 
always  knows  just  what  to  do. 
And  I  don't  believe  he  feels  bad, 
one  bit.  It 's  just  one  of  his  dozy 
streaks.  I  'm  going  to  make  him 
take  me  rowing.  I  've  wanted  to  go 
all  day." 

"Jeannette,  if  you — if  you  disturb 
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your  uncle,  I  shall  be  seriously  dis- 
pleased. " 

"Oh,  well,  Mamma!  Of  course,  if 
you  insist,  I  '11  let  him  alone." 

Anne  picked  up  her  embroidery 
once  more.  The  needle  followed  its 
appointed  lines  with  flawless  pre- 
cision. To  watch  her  hands  move 
sanely  about  their  work  filled  her  with 
unspeakable  reassurance.  That  vision 
had  been  only  a  moment's  delirium. 
Now  it  had  passed  away. 

She  lifted  her  eyes. 

Sylvester  had  not  changed  his  po- 
sition. His  eyes  now  rested  smiling 
on  her  work.  He  was  always  flurry- 
ing and  nettling  her  by  his  covert  fun 
at  her  periodic  seizures  of  fancy-work. 
Obviously,  he  was  quite  entertained. 

"  I  don't  like  this  feather-stitching 
one  bit,"  remarked  Jeannette,  frown- 
ing at  the  wee  garment.  "  I  '11  take 
it  all  out,  and  make  it  twice  as  fine. 
Do  you  know,  Mother,"  her  voice 
took  on  its  ominous  tremor,  "  some- 
times I  feel  as  if  I  'd  neglected  him  so 
— my  poor  little  love !  Think,  I  never 
put  one  stitch  in  his  little  clothes! 
I  '11  never  forgive  myself,  that  I  did  n't 
sew  every  .thread.  To  think  I 
would  n't  do  that  much  for  my 
baby!     To  think  I  did  n't  care — '—" 

"Hush,  hush,  my  darling!  You 
were  everything  to  him  that  a  mother 
could  be." 

Jeannette  put  down  her  work  with 
trembling  hands. 

"  If  he  could  just  know  how  I  love 
him! "  she  sobbed.  "  How  I  think  of 
him,  always,  always!" 

"My  own  dearest,  he  does  know. 
Your  love  abides  with  him,  wherever 
he  may  be,  just  as  surely  as  his  dear 
memory  abides  with  you." 

"But  he  was  so  little!  He  can't 
understand." 

Sylvester  smiled. 

"But  your  love  is  not  a  little 
thing."  Anne  took  the  girl  to  her 
trembling  breast.  "  And  your  love  is 
the  real  bond.  Death  cannot  break 
it.  He  's  your  little  child  now,  just  as 
he  was  when  he  lay  in  your  arms.  He 
is  not  lost  to  you.  He  will  always  be 
your  own." 

"But,  Mother,  I  'm  afraid,  afraid!" 


Jeannette's  strong  hands  groped,  en- 
treating. Her  anguished  eyes  grew 
wild.  "  He  was  so  little!  What  if  I 
never  can  find  him?  What  if  God 
forgets?" 

Sylvester  smiled. 

Anne  leaned  to  her  child  in  a  pas- 
sion of  torture  and  pity.  She  talked 
on  and  on,  babbling  pitiful,  broken 
assurances,  saying  all  the  helpless, 
loving,  futile  things  her  numbed  heart 
could  yield,  her  quivering  mouth  re- 
peat. Sylvester  listened.  Above  her 
own  shaken  voice,  she  could  hear  his 
low,  amused  chuckle  at  her  halting, 
wretched  struggle  to  console. 

Of  a  sudden,  the  earth  seemed 
crumbling  beneath  her  feet.  It  was 
as  if  the  rope  of  faith  to  which  she 
had  clung  throughout  her  days  were 
slipping  through  her  grasp.  Her 
heart  went  cold  in  her  breast.  Her 
very  life  was  giving  way.  She  clung 
as  on  the  rim  of  a  precipice,  and 
peered  into  the  black,  fathomless 
depths  below. 

Sylvester  smiled. 

And  then  it  was  to  her  as  if  this 
dreadful  sight  of  him  were  no  longer 
the  ghastly  phantom,  conjured  by  her 
driven  brain,  of  the  man  that  once 
had  been.  Instead,  it  was  the  body- 
ing forth  of  all  the  evil  of  her  own 
nature  —  her  darker  thoughts;  her 
heavy  doubts ;  the  bitter  inward  ques- 
tionings that  even  her  sheltered  life 
must  know;  the  looming  shadow  cast 
by  her  own  soul.  All  her  subtle  per- 
versions, her  unknowing  sins,  those 
dim  obsessions  that  darken  the  dregs 
of  the  purest,  here  stood  revealed, 
made  visible  in  this  bland,  taunting 
apparition. 

Again  she  heard  her  own  voice. 
But  now  she  was  muttering  over  the 
words  of  the  Great  Petition,  as  if  it 
were  an  exorcism  against  this  pulse 
of  malice,  this  mock  and  jeer  of  Dread. 
Desperately  she  clung  to  the  lift  of  the 
mighty  words. 

"  *  It  is  sown  in  corruption.  It  is 
raised  in  incorruption- 

Sylvester  smiled. 
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" '  Yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see- 
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Sylvester  smiled. 

"  It 's  almost  time  for  Father, "  said 
Jeannette,  at  length.  "  I  'm  going  to 
put  on  my  white  dress,  he  likes  it  so 
much." 

She  sprang  up,  with  a  flutter  of 
skirts.  "  Are  n't  you  going  to  dress, 
too?" 

"I  dare  say,"  said  Anne,  with  an 
absent  nod.  She  glanced  back,  fur- 
tively, as  the  girl  ran  away.  The 
physical  strain  had  doubled  upon  her 
like  a  tightened  thong. 

She  put  up  her  left  arm  to  her  lips. 

A  gush  of  relief  streamed  through 
her,  from  tortured  brain  to  stiffened 
limbs.  Her  eyes  flooded  with  tears 
of  easing,  as  if  the  screw  of  these  fear- 
ful hours  were  mysteriously  loosed. 

Something  hot  and  wet  dripped 
into  her  palm.  She  looked  down 
curiously  at  her  left  wrist.  The  lace 
frills  were  torn  and  stained;  the 
delicate  flesh  was  covered  with  blood. 
Evidently  she  had  bitten  it  almost  to 
the  bone.  She  reflected  that  she  had 
meant  to  give  those  ruffles  to  Jean- 
nette. The  lace  was  old,  but  good. 
Now  it  would  be  provokingly  hard  to 
mend. 

"There  comes  Father  now!"  cried 
Jeannette,  delighted.  She  ran  to  the 
rail,  and  waved  a  greeting  hand. 
"What  a  jolly  string  of  fish!  Hi, 
Daddy!  Did  you  take  along  a 
seine?"- 

Anne  watched  her  scramble  over 
the  rail  and  pick  her  way  gaily  to  the 
water's  edge.  She  watched  her  hus- 
band as  he  stepped  ashore,  then 
stooped  to  kiss  their  child.  The  sun- 
light shone  clear  upon  his  face — that 
dear,  grave,  gentle,  boyish  face;  those 
eyes,  that  made  her  day. 

And  then  he  turned  away  from 
Jeannette.  And  she  knew  that  his 
eyes  and  his  thought  had  turned  as 
always  from  the  child,  to  search  for 
her,  forever  dearest. 

She  pitched  to  her  feet.  Sylvester 
rose,  also,  deferentially. 

She  kept  her  eyes  upon  her  hus- 
band, for  in  his  nearness  lay  her  one 
straw  of  chance.     She  could  feel  her 


sanity  slipping  from  her  with  each 
breath.  However,  she  was  astonished 
to  find  that  her  limbs  moved  as  she 
bade  them.  She  had  supposed  that 
they  would  refuse  a  motion. 

Sylvester  chuckled.  He  was  close 
beside  her  now.  His  warm,  moist 
hand  lay  light  upon  her  arm. 

At  the  bottom  step  she  halted. 
The  end  had  come.  In  these  last 
darkened  moments,  the  final  broken 
strands  of  her  faith  had  slipped  from 
her  failing  hands.  She  could  almost 
laugh  with  Sylvester  as  he  leaned 
and  smiled  at  her  side.  It  was  all  so 
absurd, — her  witless  creed,  the  empty 
mockery  of  her  arrogant  eternal 
hopes,  the  tedious  sentimentality  of 
her  efforts  to  console. 

Then  she  met  her  husband's  eyes 
as  he  came  up  the  path — those  eyes 
that  never  failed  her;  that  thought, 
forever  hers.  And  in  that  face  of 
love,  that  tenderness  which,  all  un- 
knowing, leaped  to  meet  her  need, 
she  read  the  answer  to  her  riddle  of 
despair.  Made  real  in  this  beloved 
flesh,  this  sympathy,  this  changeless 
care,  she  knew  once  more  her  trust, 
her  hope,  the  sheer  life  of  her  stricken 
faith. 

And  it  was  as  if,  through  the  black- 
ness, One  had  stooped  and  swept  her 
up,  with  a  strong  pitying  hand,  from 
the  drowning  pit  of  her  soul's  night, 
into  the  day. 

She  turned  to  Sylvester.  The  words 
came  slowly  from  her  swollen  tongue. 

"  You  're  all  wrong,  after  all,  Syl- 
vester," she  said,  finally,  picking  her 
words.  "  Look  there.  Look  at  War- 
ren. Think  of  what  he  is  to  me.  He 
always  has  loved  me.  He  '11  never 
fail  me.  .  .  .  There  must  be  a  God. 
And  He  's  a  good  God,  for  He  has 
sent  Warren  to  me  as  a  pledge.  It  's 
His  seal,  His  word  of  honor.  It 's  a 
covenant,  the  sign  of  His  own  love. 
There  is  a  God.  It  can't  be  any  other 
way.     Look  for  yourself,  and  see." 

She  took  one  more  step  through 
thickening  night. 

Then  her  husband's  arms  closed 
round  her. 
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f  HE  had  practically, 
he  believed,  con- 
veyed the  intima- 
tion, the  horrid, 
brutal,  vulgar 
menace,  in  the 
course  of  their  last 
dreadful  conversa- 
tion, when,  for  whatever  was  left  him 
of  pluck  or  confidence —confidence  in 
what  he  would  fain  have  called  a 
little  more  confidently  the  strength 
of  his  position— he  had  judged  best 
not  to  take  it  up.  But  this  time  there 
was  no  question  of  not  understanding, 
or  of  pretending  he  did  n't;  the  ugly, 
the  awful  words,  ruthlessly  formed 
by  her  lips,  were  like  the  fingers  of  a 
hand  that  she  might  have  thrust 
into  her  pocket  for  extraction  of  the 
monstrous  object  that  would  serve 
best  for— what  should  he  call  it?— a 
gage  of  battle. 

"If  I  haven't  a  very  different 
answer  from  you  within  the  next 
three  days  I  shall  put  the  matter 
into  the  hands  of  my  solicitor,  whom 
it  may  interest  you  to  know  I  've 
already  seen.  I  shall  bring  an  action 
for  'breach'  against  you,  Herbert 
Dodd,  as  sure  as  my  name  's  Kate 
Cookham." 

There  it  was,  straight  and  strong  — 
yet  he  felt  he  could  say  for  himself, 
when  once  it  had  come,  or  even, 
already,  just  as  it  was  coming,  that 
it  turned  on,  as  if  she  had  moved  an 
electric  switch,  the  very  brightest 
light  of  his  own  very  reasons.  There 
she  was,  in  all  the  grossness  of  her 
native  indelicacy,  in  all  her  essential 
excess  of  will  and  destitution  of 
scruple ;  and  it  was  the  woman 
capable  of  that  ignoble  threat  who, 


his  sharper  sense  of  her  quality 
having  become  so  quite  deterrent, 
was  now  making  for  him  a  crime  of 
it  that  he  should  n't  wish  to  tie  him- 
self to  her  for  life.  The  vivid,  lurid 
thing  was  the  reality,  all  unmistak- 
able, of  her  purpose;  she  had  thought 
her  case  well  out;  had  measured  its 
odious,  specious  presentability ;  had 
taken,  he  might  be  sure,  the  very 
best  advice  obtainable  at  Properley, 
where  there  was  always  a  first-rate 
promptitude  of  everything  fourth- 
rate;  it  was  disgustingly  certain, 
in  short,  that  she  'd  proceed.  She 
was  sharp  and  adroit,  moreover  — 
distinctly  in  certain  ways  a  master  - 
hand;  how  otherwise,  with  her  so 
limited  mere  attractiveness,  should 
she  have  entangled  him?  He  couldn't 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  very  probable 
truth  that  if  she  should  try  it  she  'd 
pull  it  off.  She  knew  she  would  — 
precisely;  and  her  assurance  was  thus 
the  very  proof  of  her  cruelty.  That 
she  had  pretended  she  loved  him  was 
comparatively  nothing;  other  women 
had  pretended  it,  and  other  women 
too  had  really  done  it;  but  that  she 
had  pretended  he  could  possibly 
have  been  right  and  safe  and  blest  in 
loving  her,  a  creature  of  the  kind  who 
could  sniff  that  squalor  of  the  law- 
court,  of  claimed  damages  and  brazen 
lies  and  published  kisses,  of  love-letters 
read  amid  obscene  guffaws,  as  a 
positive  tonic  to  resentment,  as  a 
high  incentive  to  her  course— this 
was  what  put  him  so  beautifully  in 
the  right.  It  was  what  it  meant  in 
a  woman  all  through,  he  said  to  him- 
self, the  mere  imagination  of  such 
machinery.  Truly  what  a  devilish 
conception  and  what  an  appalling 
nature ! 

But  there  was  no  doubt,  luckily, 
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either,  that  he  could  plant  his  feet  the 
firmer  for  his  now  intensified  sense  of 
these  things.  He  was  to  live,  it 
appeared,  abominably  worried,  he 
was  to  live  consciously  rueful,  he 
was  to  live  perhaps  even  what  a 
scoffing  world  would  call  abjectly 
exposed;  but  at  least  he  was  to  live 
saved.  In  spite  of  his  clutch  of 
which  steadying  truth,  however,  and 
in  spite  of  his  declaring  to  her,  with 
many  other  angry  protests  and  pleas, 
that  the  line  of  conduct  she  announced 
was  worthy  of  a  vindictive  barmaid, 
a  lurking  fear  in  him,  too  deep  to 
counsel  mere  defiance,  made  him 
appear  to  keep  open  a  little,  till  he 
could  somehow  turn  round  again, 
the  door  of  possible  composition. 
He  had  scoffed  at  her  claim,  at  her 
threat,  at  her  thinking  she  could 
hustle  and  bully  him — "Such  a  way, 
my  eye,  to  call  back  to  life  a  dead 
love!" — yet  his  instinct  was  ever, 
prudentially  but  helplessly,  for  gain- 
ing time,  even  if  time  only  more 
woefully  to  quake,  and  he  gained  it 
now  by  not  absolutely  giving  for 
his  ultimatum  that  he%  wouldn't 
think  of  coming  round.  He  did  n't 
in  the  smallest  degree  mean  to  come 
round,  but  it  was  characteristic  of 
him  that  he  could  for  three  or  four 
days  breathe  a  little  easier  by  having 
left  her  under  the  impression  that  he 
perhaps  might.  At  the  same  time 
he. could  not  have  said — what  had 
conduced  to  bring  out,  in  retort,  her 
own  last  word,  the  word  on  which 
they  had  parted — "Do  you  mean  to 
say  you  yourself  would  now  be  willing 
to  marry  and  live  with  a  man  of  whom 
you  could  feel,  the  thing  done,  that 
he  'd  be  all  the  while  thinking  of  you 
in  the  light  of  a  hideous  coercion?" 
"Never  you  mind  about  my  willing- 
ness," Kate  had  answered;  "you've 
known  what  that  has  been  for  the 
last  six  months.  Leave  that  to  me, 
my  willingness — 1 11  take  care  of  it 
all  right;  and  just  see  what  conclu- 
sion you  can  come  to  about  your  own. ' ' 
He  was  to  remember  afterwards 
how  he  had  wondered  whether, 
turned  upon  her  in  silence  while  her 
odious    lucidity   reigned    unchecked, 


his  face  had  shown  her  anything  like 
the  quantity  of  hate  he  felt.  Prob- 
ably not  at  all;  no  man's  face  could 
express  that  immense  amount;  espe- 
cially the  fair,  refined,  intellectual, 
gentlemanlike  face  which  had  had — 
and  by  her  own  more  than  once  re- 
peated avowal — so  much  to  do  with 
the  enormous  fancy  she  had  originally 
taken  to  him.  "Which — frankly 
now — would  you  personally  rather 
I  should  do,"  he  had  at  any  rate  asked 
her  with  an  intention  of  supreme 
irony:  "just  sordidly  marry  you  on 
top  of  this,  or  leave  you  the  pleasure 
of  your  lovely  appearance  in  court 
and  of  your  so  assured  (since  that  *s 
how  you  feel  it)  big  haul  of  damages? 
Shan't  you  be  awfully  disappointed, 
in  fact,  if  I  don't  let  you  get  some- 
thing better  out  of  me  than  a  poor, 
plain,  ten-shilling  gold  ring  and  the 
rest  of  the  blasphemous  rubbish,  as 
we  should  make  it  between  us,  pro- 
nounced at  the  altar?  I  take  it,  of 
course,"  he  had  swaggered  on,  "that 
your  pretension  would  n't  be  for  a 
moment  that  I  should — after  the 
act  of  profanity — take  up  my  life 
with  you." 

"It 's  just  as  much  my  dream  as 
it  ever  was,  Herbert  Dodd,  to  take 
up  mine  with  you  I  Remember  for 
me  that  I  can  do  with  it,  my  dear, 
that  my  idea  is  for  even  as  much 
as  that  of  you!"  she  had  cried; 
"remember  that  for  me,  Herbert 
Dodd;  remember,  remember!" 

It  was  on  this  she  had  left  him — 
left  him  frankly  under  a  mortal  chill. 
There  might  have  been  the  last  ring 
of  an  appeal  or  a  show  of  persistent 
and  perverse  tenderness  in  it,  however 
preposterous  any  such  matter;  but 
in  point  of  fact  her  large,  clean,  plain 
brown  face — so  much  too  big  for  her 
head,  he  now  more  than  ever  felt  it 
to  be,  just  as  her  head  was  so  much 
too  big  for  her  body,  and  just  as  her 
hats  had  an  irritating  way  of  appear- 
ing to  decline  choice  and  conformity 
in  respect  to  any  of  her  dimensions 
— presented  itself  with  about  as 
much  expression  as  his  own  shop- 
window  when  the  broad,  blank,  sallow 
blind  was  down.     He  was  fond  of 
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his  shop-window  with  some  good 
show  on;  he  had  a  fancy  for  a  good 
show  and  was  master  of  twenty 
different  schemes  of  taking  arrange- 
ment for  the  old  books  and  prints, 
"high-class  rarities"  his  modest  cata- 
logue called  them,  in  which  he  dealt 
and  which  his  maternal  uncle,  David 
Geddes,  had,  as  he  liked  to  say, 
"handed  down"  to  him  (his  widowed 
mother  had  screwed  the  whole  thing, 
the  stock  and  the  connection  and  the 
rather  bad  little  house  in  the  rather  bad 
little  street,  out  of  the  ancient  worthy, 
shortly  before  his  death,  in  the  name 
of  the  youngest  and  most  interesting, 
the  "delicate"  one  and  the  literary, 
of  her  five  scattered  and  struggling 
children) ;  he  could  enjoy  his  happiest 
collocations  and  contrasts  and  effects, 
his  harmonies  and  varieties  of  toned 
and  faded  leather  and  cloth,  his  sought 
color-notes  and  the  high  clearnesses, 
here  and  there,  of  his  white  and  beau- 
tifully figured  price-labels,  they  could 
please  him  enough  in  themselves 
almost  to  console  him  for  not  oftener 
having  to  break,  on  a  customer's 
insistence,  into  the  balanced  com- 
position ;  but  the  dropped  expanse  of 
time-soiled  canvas,  the  thing  of 
Sundays  and  holidays,  with  just  his 
name,  "Herbert  Dodd,  Successor," 
painted  on  below  his  uncle's  antique 
style,  the  feeble  penlike  flourishes 
already  quite  archaic,  this  ugly  va- 
cant mask,  which  might  so  easily 
be  taken  for  the  mask  of  failure, 
somehow  always  gave  him  a  chill. 

That  had  been  just  the  sort  of  chill 
— the  analogy  was  complete — of  Kate 
Cookham's  last  look.  He  supposed 
people  doing  an  awfully  good  and 
sure  and  steady  business,  in  whatever 
line,  could  see  a  whole  front  turned 
to  vacancy  that  way,  and  merely 
think  of  the  hours  off  represented  by 
it.  Only  for  this — nervously  to  bear 
it,  in  other  words,  and  Herbert  Dodd, 
quite  with  the  literary  temperament 
himself,  was  capable  of  that  amount 
of  play  of  fancy,  or  even  of  morbid 
analysis — you  had  to  be  on  some 
footing,  you  had  to  feel  some  con- 
fidence, pretty  different  from  his 
own  up  to  now.     H^  had  never  not 


enjoyed  passing  his  show  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  and  taking  it  in 
thence  with  a  casual  obliquity;  but 
he  had  never  held  optical  commerce 
with  the  drawn  blind  for  a  moment 
longer  than  he  could  help.  It  always 
looked  horribly  final  and  as  if  it 
never  would  come  up  again.  Big 
and  bare,  with  his  name  staring  at  him 
from  the  middle,  it  thus  offered  in 
its  grimness  a  turn  of  comparison  for 
Miss  Cookham's  ominous  visage.  She 
never  wore  pretty,  dotty,  trans- 
parent veils,  as  Nan  Drury  did,  and 
the  words  "Herbert  Dodd" — save 
that  she  had  sounded  them  at  him 
there  two  or  three  times  more  like 
a  Meg  Merrilies  or  the  bold  bad 
woman  in  one  of  the  melodramas 
of  high  life  given  during  the  fine 
season  in  the  pavilion  at  the  end  of 
Properley  Pier — were  dreadfully,  were 
permanently,  seated  on  her  lips.  She 
was  grim,  no  mistake. 

That  evening,  alone  in  the  back 
room  above  the  shop,  he  saw  so  little 
what  he  could  do  that,  consciously 
demoralised  for  the  hour,  he  gave 
way  to  tears  about  it.  Her  taking  a 
stand  so  incredibly  "low,"  that  was 
what  he  couldn't  get  over.  The 
particular  bitterness  of  his  cup  was  his 
having  let  himself  in  for  a  struggle  on 
such  terms — the  use,  on  her  side,  of 
the  vulgarest  process  known  to  the 
law:  the  vulgarest,  the  vulgarest,  he 
kept  repeating  that,  clinging  to  the 
help  rendered  him  by  this  imputation 
to  his  terrorist  of  the  vice  he  sincerely 
believed  he  had  ever,  among  difficulties 
(for  oh  he  recognized  the  difficulties!) 
sought  to  keep  most  alien  to  him. 
He  knew  what  he  was,  in  a  dismal, 
downtrodden  sphere  enough — the  lean 
young  proprietor  of  an  old  business 
that  had  itself  rather  shrivelled  with 
age  than  ever  grown  fat,  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  second-hand  books 
and  prints,  with  the  back  street  of  a 
long -fronted  south -coast  watering- 
place  (Old  Town  by  good  luck)  for  the 
dusky  field  of  his  life.  But  he  had 
gone  in  for  all  the  education  he  could 
get — his  educated  customers  would 
often  hang  about  for  more  talk  by 
the  half-hour  at  a  time,  he  actually 
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feeling  himself,  and  almost  with  a 
scruple,  hold  them  there;  which 
meant  that  he  had  had  (he  could  n't 
be  blind  to  that)  natural  taste  and 
had  lovingly  cultivated  and  formed 
it.  Thus,  from  as  far  back  as  he 
could  remember,  there  had  been 
things  all  round  him  that  he  suffered 
from  when  other  people  didn't;  and 
he  had  kept  most  of  his  suffering  to 
himself — which  had  taught  him,  in  a 
manner,  how  to  suffer,  and  how  al- 
most to  like  to. 

So,  at  any  rate,  he  had  never  let 
go  his  sense  of  certain  differences, 
he  had  done  everything  he  could  to 
keep  it  up — whereby  everything  that 
was  vulgar  was  on  the  wrong  side  of 
his  line.  He  had  believed,  for  a  series 
of  strange,  oppressed  months,  that 
Kate  Cookham' s  manners  and  tone 
were  on  the  right  side;  she  had  been 
governess  — for  young  children  — in  two 
very  good  private  families,  and  now 
had  classes  in  literature  and  history 
for  bigger  girls  who  were  sometimes 
brought  by  their  mammas;  in  fact, 
coming  in  one  day  to  look  over  his 
collection  of  students'  manuals,  and 
drawing  it  out,  as  so  many  did,  for 
the  evident  sake  of  his  conversation, 
she  had  appealed  to  him  that  very 
first  time  by  her  apparently  pro- 
nounced intellectual  side — goodness 
knew  she  did  n't  even  then  by  the 
physical! — which  she  had  artfully 
kept  in  view  till  she  had  entangled 
him  past  undoing.  And  it  had  all 
been  but  the  cheapest  of  traps — when 
he  came  to  take  the  pieces  apart  a  bit 
— laid  over  a  brazen  avidity.  What 
he  now  collapsed  for,  none  the  less — 
what  he  sank  down  on  a  chair  at  a 
table  and  nursed  his  weak,  scared 
sobs  in  his  resting  arms  for — was  the 
fact  that,  whatever  the  trap,  it  held 
him  as  with  the  grip  of  sharp  murder- 
ous steel.  There  he  was,  there  he 
was;  alone  in  the  brown  summer  dusk 
—brown  through  his  windows — he 
cried  and  he  cried.  He  should  n't 
get  out  without  losing  a  limb.  The 
only  question  was  which  of  his  limbs 
it  should  be. 

Before  he  went  out,  later  on — for 
he  at  last  felt  the  need  to — he  could, 


however,  but  seek  to  remove  from 
his  face  and  his  betraying  eyes,  over 
his  washing-stand,  the  traces  of  his 
want  of  fortitude.  He  brushed  him- 
self up;  with  which,  catching  his 
stricken  image  a  bit  spectrally,  in  an 
old  dim  toilet-glass,  he  knew  again, 
in  a  flash,  the  glow  of  righteous  re- 
sentment. Who  should  be  assured 
against  coarse  usage  if  a  man  of  his 
really  elegant,  perhaps  in  fact  a  trifle 
over-refined  appearance,  his  absolute- 
ly gentlemanlike  type,  could  n't  be? 
He  never  went  so  far  as  to  rate  him- 
self,  with  exaggeration,  a  gentleman; 
but  he  would  have  maintained  against 
all  comers,  with  perfect  candor  and 
as  claiming  a  high  advantage,  that 
he  was,  in  spite  of  that  liability  to 
blubber,  "like"  one;  which  he  was 
no  doubt,  for  that  matter,  at  several 
points.  Like  what  lady  then,  who 
could  ever  possibly  have  been  taken 
for  one,  was  Kate  Cookham,  and 
therefore  how  could  one  have  any- 
thing— anything  of  the  intimate  and 
private  order — out  with  her  fairly  and 
on  the  plane,  the  only  possible  one, 
of  common  equality?  He  might  find 
himself  crippled  for  life;  he  believed 
verily,  the  more  he  thought,  that 
that  was  what  was  before  him.  But 
be  ended  by  seeing  this  doom  in  the 
almost  redeeming  light  of  the  fact 
that  it  would  all  have  been  because 
he  was,  comparatively,  too  gentle- 
manlike. Yes,  a  man  in  his  station 
could  n't  afford  to  carry  that  so  far — 
it  must  sooner  or  later,  in  one  way 
or  another,  spell  ruin.  Never  mind — 
it  was  the  only  thing  he  could  be.  Of 
course  he  should  exquisitely  suffer — 
but  when  had  n't  he  exquisitely 
suffered?  How  was  he  going  to  get 
through  life  by  any  arrangement 
without  that?  No  wonder  such  a 
woman  as  Kate  Cookham  had  been 
keen  to  annex  so  rare  a  value.  The 
right  thing  would  have  been  that  the 
highest  price  should  be  paid  for  it — 
by  such  a  different  sort  of  logic  from 
this  nightmare  of  his  having  to  pay. 


II 


Which  was  the  way,  of  course,  he 
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talked  to  Nan  Drury — as  he  had  felt 
the  immediate  wild  need  to  do;  for 
he  should  perhaps  be  able  to  bear  it 
all  somehow  or  other  with  her — 
while  they  sat  together,  when  time 
and  freedom  served,  on  one  of  the 
very  last,  the  far  westward  benches 
of  the  interminable  sea-front.  It 
was  n't  every  one  who  walked  so  far, 
especially  at  that  flat  season ---the 
only  ghost  of  a  bustle  now,  save  for 
the  gregarious,  the  obstreperous 
haunters  of  the  fluttering,  far-shining 
Pier,  being  reserved  for  the  sunny 
Parade  of  midwinter.  It  was  n't 
everyone  who  cared  for  the  sunsets 
(which  you  got  awfully  well  from 
there  and  which  were  a  particular 
strong  point  of  the  lower,  the  more 
1 '  sympathetic  "  as  Herbert  Dodd  liked 
to  call  it,  Properley  horizon)  as  he 
had  always  intensely  cared,  and  as 
he  had  found  Nan  Drury  care;  to  say 
nothing  of  his  having  also  observed 
how  little  they  directly  spoke  to  Miss 
Cookham.  He  had  taught  this  op- 
pressive companion  to  notice  them  a 
bit,  as  he  had  taught  her  plenty  of 
other  things,  but  that  was  a  different 
matter ;  for  the  reason  that  the ' '  land's 
end"  (stretching  a  point  it  carried  off 
that  name)  had  been,  and  had  had  to 
be,  by  their  lack  of  more  sequestered 
resorts  and  conveniences,  the  scene 
of  so  much  of  what  she  styled  their 
wooing-time — or,  to  put  it  more 
properly,  of  the  time  during  which  she 
had  made  the  straightest  and  most 
unabashed  love  to  him:  just  as  it 
could  henceforth  but  render  possible, 
under  an  equal  rigor,  that  he  should 
enjoy  there  periods  of  consolation 
from  beautiful,  gentle,  tender-souled 
Nan,  to  whom  he  was  now  at  last,  af- 
ter the  wonderful  way  they  had  helped 
each  other  to  behave,  going  to  make 
love,  absolutely  unreserved  and 
abandoned,  absolutely  reckless  and 
romantic  love,  a  refuge  from  poison- 
ous reality,  as  hard  as  ever  he  might. 
The  league-long,  paved,  lighted, 
garden-plotted,  seated  and  refuged 
Marina  renourced  its  more  or  less 
celebrated  attractions  to  break  off 
short  here ;  and  an  inward  curve  of  the 
kindly  westward  shore  almost  made  a 


wide-armed  bay,  with  all  the  ugliness 
between  town  and  country,  and  the 
further  casual  fringe  of  the  coast, 
turning,  as  the  day  waned,  to  rich 
afternoon  blooms  of  gray  and  brown 
and  distant— it  might  fairly  have  been 
beautiful  Hampshire — blue.  Here  it 
was  that  all  that  blighted  summer, 
with  Nan — from  the  dreadful  May- 
day on — he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
reaction  of  intimacy  with  the  kind 
of  woman,  at  least,  that  he  liked; 
even  if  of  everything  else  that  might 
make  life  possible  he  was  to  be,  by 
what  he  could  make  out,  forever 
starved.  Here  it  was  that — as  well 
as  on  whatever  other  scraps  of  oc- 
casions they  could  manage — Nan  be- 
gan to  take  off  and  fold  up  and  put 
away  in  her  pocket  her  pretty,  dotty, 
becoming  veil;  as  under  the  logic  of 
his  having  so  tremendously  ceased, 
in  the  shake  of  his  dark  storm-gust, 
to  be  engaged  to  another  woman. 
Her  removal  of  that  obstacle  to  a 
trusted  friend's  assuring  himself 
whether  the  peachlike  bloom  of  her 
finer  facial  curves  bore  the  test  of 
such  further  inquiry  into  their  cool 
sweetness  as  might  reinforce  a  mere 
baffled  gaze — her  momentous,  com- 
plete surrender  of  so  much  of  her 
charm,  let  us  say,  both  marked  the 
change  in  the  situation  of  the  pair 
and  established  the  record  of  their 
perfect  observance  of  every  propriety 
for  so  long  before.  They  afterwards 
in  fact  could  have  dated  it,  their  full 
clutch  of  their  freedom  and  the  bliss 
of  their  having  so  little  henceforth  to 
consider  save  th^ir  impotence,  their 
poverty,  their  ruin;  dated  it  from 
the  hour  of  his  recital  to  her  of  the — 
at  the  first  blush — quite  appalling 
upshot  of  his  second  and  conclusive 
"scene  of  violence"  with  the  mistress 
of  his  fortune,  when  the  dire  terms 
of  his  release  had  had  to  be  formal- 
ly, and  oh !  so  abjectly,  acceded  to. 
She  "compromised,"  the  cruel  brute, 
for  Four  Hundred  Pounds  down — 
for  not  a  farthing  less  would  she 
stay  her  strength  from  "proceedings." 
No  jury  in  the  land  but  would  give 
her  six,  on  the  nail  ("Oh  she  knew 
quite  where  she  was,  thank  you  ")  and 
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he  might  feel  lucky  to  get  off  with 
so  whole  a  skin.  This  was  the  sum, 
then,  for  which  he  had  grovellingly 
compounded — under  an  agreement 
sealed  by  a  supreme  exchange  of 
remarks. 

"'Where  in  the  name  of  lifelong 
ruin  are  you  to  find  Four  Hundred? ' " 
Miss  Cookham  had  mockingly  re- 
peated after  him,  while  he  gasped  as 
from  the  twist  of  her  grip  on  his 
collar.  "  That  's  your  look-out,  and  I 
should  have  thought  you  'd  have 
made  sure  you  knew  before  you  de- 
cided on  your  base  perfidy."  And 
then  she  had  mouthed  and  minced, 
with  ever  so  false  a  gentility,  Jier 
consistent,  her  sickening  conclusion. 
"Of  course — I  may  mention  again — if 
you  too  distinctly  object  to  the  trouble 

of  looking,  you  know  where  to  find 

»> 

me. 

*'I  had  rather  starve  to  death  than 
ever  go  within  a  mile  of  you!"  Her: 
bert  described  himself  as  having 
sweetly  answered;  and  that  was  ac- 
cordingly where  they  devotedly  but 
desperately  were — he  and  she,  pen- 
niless Nan  Drury.  Her  father,  of 
Drury  &  Dean,  was,  like  so  far  too 
many  other  of  the  anxious  characters 
who  peered  through  the  dull  window- 
glass  of  dusty  offices  at  Properley,  an 
Estate  and  House  Agent,  Surveyor, 
and  Auctioneer;  she  was  the  prettiest 
Valuer  of  six,  with  two  brothers, 
neither  of  the  least  use,  but,  thanks 
to  the  inanner  in  which  their  main 
natural  protector  appeared  to  lan- 
guish under  the  accumulation  of  his 
attributes,  they  could  n't  be  said 
very  particularly  or  positively  to 
live.  Their  continued  collective  ex- 
istence was  a  good  deal  of  a  miracle 
even  to  themselves,  though  they  had 
fallen  into  the  way  of  not  unneces- 
sarily, or  too  nervously,  exchanging 
remarks  upon  it,  and  had  even  in  a 
sort,  from  year  to  year,  got  used  to  it. 
Nan's  brooding  pinkness  when  he 
talked  to  her,  her  so  very  parted  lips, 
considering  her  pretty  teeth,  her 
so  very  parted  eyelids,  considering 
her  pretty  eyes,  all  of  which  might 
have  been  those  of  some  waxen  image 
of  uncritical  faith,  cooled  the  heat 


of  his  helplessness  very  much  as  if 
he  were  laying  his  head  on  a  tense  silk 
pillow.  She  had,  it  was  true,  forms 
of  speech,  familiar  watchwords,  that 
affected  him  as  small  scratchy  per- 
forations of  the  smooth  surface  from 
within;  but  his  pleasure  in  her  and 
need  of  her  were  independent  of  such 
things  and  really  almost  altogether 
determined  by  the  fact  of  the  happy, 
even  if  all  so  lonely,  forms  and  in- 
stincts in  her  which  claimed  kinship 
with  his  own.  With  her  natural 
elegance  stamped  on  her  as  by  a  die, 
with  her  dim  and  disinherited  in- 
dividual refinement  of  grace,  which 
would  have  made  any  one  wonder 
who  she  was  anywhere — hat  and  veil 
and  feather-boa  and  smart  umbrella- 
knob  and  all— with  her  regular  God- 
given  distinction  of  type,  in  fine, 
she  couldn't  abide  vulgarity  much 
more  than  he  could. 

Therefore  it  didn't  seem  to  him, 
under  his  stress,  to  matter  particu- 
larly, for  instance,  if  she  would  keep 
on  referring  so  many  things  to  the 
time,  as  she  called  it,  when  she  came 
into  his  life — his  own  great  insistence 
and  contention  being  that  she  had  n't 
in  the  least  entered  there  till  his  mind 
was  wholly  made  up  to  eliminate  his 
other  friend.  What  that  methodical 
fury  was  so  fierce  to  bring  home  to 
him  was  the  falsity  to  herself  involved 
in  the  later  acquaintance;  whereas 
just  his  precious  right  to  hold  up  his 
head  to  everything — before  himself 
at  least — sprang  from  the  fact  that 
she  couldn't  make  dates  fit  any- 
how. He  had  n't  so  much  as  heard 
of  his  true  beauty's  existence  (she 
had  come  back  but  a  few  weeks 
before  from  her  two  years  with  her 
terribly  trying  deceased  aunt  at 
Swindon,  previous  to  which  absence 
she  had  been  an  unnoticeable  chit) 
till  days  and  days,  ever  so  many,  upon 
his  honor,  after  he  had  struck  for 
freedom  by  his  great  first  backing- 
out  letter — the  precious  document, 
the  treat  for  a  British  jury,  in  which, 
by  itself,  Miss  Cookham's  firm  in- 
structed her  to  recognize  the  prospect 
of  a  fortune.  The  way  the  ruffians 
had  been  "her"  ruffians,  it  appeared 
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as  if  she  had  posted  them  behind  her 
from  the  first  of  her  beginning  her 
game,  and  the  way  "instructions" 
bounced  out,  with  it,  at  a  touch, 
larger  than  life,  as  if  she  had  arrived 
with  her  pocket  full  of  them!  The 
date  of  the  letter,  taken  with  its 
other  connections,  and  the  date  of 
her  first  give-away  for  himself,  his 
seeing. her  get  out  of  the  Brighton 
train  with  Bill  Frankle  that  day  he 
had  gone  to  make  the  row  at  the  Sta- 
tion parcels'  office  about  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  box  from  Wales — 
those  were  the  facts  it  sufficed  him  to 
point  to,  as  he  had  pointed  to  them 
for  Nan  Drury's  benefit,  goodness 
knew,  often  and  often  enough.  If 
he  did  n't  seek  occasion  to  do  so  for 
anyone  else's — in  open  court  as  they 
said — that  was  his  own  affair,  or  at 
least  his  and  Nan's. 

It  little  mattered,  meanwhile,  if  on 
their  bench  of  desolation,  all  that 
summer — and  it  may  be  added  for 
summers  and  summers,   to  say  no- 


thing of  winters,  there  and  elsewhere, 
to  come — she  did  give  way  to  her 
artless  habit  of  not  contradicting  him 
enough,  which  led  to  her  often  trailing 
up  and  down  before  him,  too  com- 
placently, the  untimely  shreds  and 
patches  of  his  own  glooms  and 
desperations.  "Well,  I  'm  glad  I  am 
in  your  life,  terrible  as  it  is,  however 
or  whenever  I  did  come  in!"  and 
"Of  course  you  'd  rather  have  starved 
— and  it  seems  pretty  well  as  if  we 
shall,  doesn't  it? — than  have  bought 
her  off  by  a  false,  abhorrent  love, 
would  n't  you?"  and  "It  isn't  as  if 
she  had  n't  made  up  to  you  the  way 
she  did  before  you  had  so  much  as 
looked  at  her,  is  it?  or  as  if  you 
hadn't  shown  her  what  you  felt 
her  really  to  be  before  you  had  so 
much  as  looked  at  me,  is  it  either?" 
and  "Yes,  how  on  earth,  pawning 
the  shoes  on  your  feet,  you  're  going 
to  raise  another  shilling — that 's  what 
you  want  to  know,  poor  darling, 
don't  you?" 


(To  be  continued) 


LOOKING   FORWARD 

By  JAMES  J.  HILL 

The  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Alaska -Yukon- Pacific  Exposition,  at 
Seattle,  Washington,  on  June  i,  1909,  was  in  many  respects  so  remarkable  an  utterance, 
that  we  make  no  apology  for  printing  it,  now  that  that  successful  exhibition  is  drawing  to 
a  close.  Mr.  Hill,  with  statesmanlike  foresight,  seized  the  occasion  to  utter  a  timely  and 
prophetic  word,  not  to  his  hearers  only, — not  merely  to  the  thousands  who  would  visit  the 
great  show, — and  not  even  to  the  people  of  the  Northwest  alone,  whose  very  presence 
in  that  part  o(  the  world  is  due  so  largely  to  his  own  efforts  as  an  empire -builder;  but, 
knowing  there  was  no  sectional  limit  to  the  audience  his  utterances  would  reach,  he  spoke, 
with  power  and  emphasis,  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  every  quarter  of  the  United  States.  The 
address  is  here  given  in  full,  save  for  a  few  statistics  whose  omission  is  indicated  by 
asterisks. — The  Editor. 


JHE  idea  of  a  feder- 
ation of  the  world 
comesnearest  real- 
ization in  the  great 
expositions  that 
assemble  actual 
evidences  of  man's 
progress  in  self- 
development  and  towards  his  develop- 


ment of  the  earth.  The  people  who 
furnish  exhibits  standing  side  by  side 
could  not  always  live  in  peace  in  close 
personal  contact.  Men  in  our  day 
move  towards  their  material  advances 
principally  through  the  struggle  for 
wealth.  The  comforts  and  luxuries 
that  have  been  won  from  the  earth  are 
symbols  of  greater  things  behind.  An 
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exhibit  of  the  works  of  industry,  sci- 
ence and  art  is,  therefore,  a  human  doc- 
ument of  high  and  convincing  value. 

Most  of  the  expositions  of  the  past 
had  a  historic  motive.  It  is  a  sign  of 
development  when  we  move  away 
from  dependence  on  some  past  fact, 
and  celebrate  instead  the  general 
sweep  of  such  forces  as  make  for 
future  progress.  The  nation  to-day 
faces  forward,  not  backward.  Such 
is  the  genius  of  the  Alaska- Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition.  It  is  expressed 
in  its  very  name;  beginning  with 
the  farthest,  newest  and  least  devel- 
oped district  of  our  national  domain, 
covering  a  coast  that  reaches  from 
well  within  the  Arctic  Circle  to  near 
the  Tropics,  and  embracing  all  the 
mystery  and  might  suggested  by 
the  word  "  Pacific.' '  It  appears  in 
the  design  of  tliis  beautiful  exposition 
city  and  its  integration  with  your 
state  university  and  its  future.  Some- 
thing more  inspiring  than  a  date, 
something  of  the  onward  and  upward 
impulse  that  is  older  than  nations,  in- 
stitutions, industries,  older  than  man 
himself;  something  active,  personal, 
achieving,  inheres  in  the  thought 
and  labor  crowned  to-day  by  this 
happy  event.  You  have  learned 
more  of  your  own  powers  by  carrying 
to  successful  completion  an  enter- 
prise so  ambitious.  The  outer  world, 
by  which  Alaska  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  still  largely  unknown  and 
unappreciated,  will  carry  away  from 
here  information  as  well  as  delight. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  small  episode  in  the 
march  of  human  events  and  the  un- 
folding of  a  nation's  history;  but  in 
some  ways,  also, it  may  mark  an  epoch. 

Portland  sounded  the  commemor- 
ative note  by  its  celebration  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  Not  because 
historic  incident  is  scanty  does  the 
Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  make  a  differ- 
ent appeal.  Out  of  its  past  rise 
mighty  memories  of  men  and  events. 
Balboa  and  those  other  Spaniards 
who  lorded  it  in  Mexico,  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Philippines  more  than 
three  and  a  half  centuries  ago  founded 
San  Diego  just  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  before  this  exposition  opened. 


Cook,  the  fearless  navigator,  and  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  who  circled  the  world 
for  enemies  to  kill  and  booty  to  carry 
off  for  himself  and  his  queen,  and,  as 
he  used  to  put  it,  "to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  advancement  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,"  explored  the  waters  of 
the  North  Pacific.  Vitus  Bering  sailed 
around  the  northeastern  point  of 
Siberia  one  hundred  and  eighty  years 
ago,  and  afterward  discovered  the 
coast  of  Alaska.  The  people  of  the 
Pacific  States  and  Territories  helped 
in  our  fight  for  human  freedom.  They 
helped  to  change  the  price  of  the 
cheapest  commodity  in  the  poorest 
home  when  California  poured  out  its 
store  of  gold.  The  maintenance  of 
the  connection  between  them  and  the 
mother  who  had  sent  them  out  by 
way  of  the  old  Oregon  and  Santa 
Fe*  trails  brought  the  country  more 
than  once  to  the  verge  of  war. 

Memories  of  Spain  in  the  days  of 
the  great  Charles  and  of  Philip,  the 
England  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Spanish 
Armada,  France  of  the  old  regime 
and  the  France  of  Napoleon,  unite 
with  recollections  of  the  pioneer  and 
the  missionary,  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  Whitman,  to  enrich  this  country 
with  a  past  of  depth  and  wide  variety. 
Jefferson  and  Rush,  Gallatin  and 
Adams,  Webster  and  Clay,  Lincoln 
and  Seward  had  faith  in  its  future 
and  determined  to  retain  and  enlarge 
it.  The  memory  of  heroes  and  states- 
men is  enshrined  in  the  names  of  its 
states,  its  cities  and  its  rivers.  His- 
tory lingered  here  a  little  longer  in  the 
pioneer  stage  than  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  but  it  is  coeval  with  much  of 
the  Middle  West.  Astoria  and  Spokane 
are  within  two  or  three  years  of  their 
centenaries. 

This  occasion  marks  also  a  change 
in  the  conscious  attitude  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  toward  the  rest  of  the  country. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  this 
section  ever  failed  to  realize  the 
national  integrity.  The  Pacific  States 
have  not  been  appealed  to  in  vain  on 
the  chief  issues  of  the  time.  But 
there  was  once  a  certain  aloofness,  a 
certain  supremacy  of  separate  and 
independent    interest.      There    long 
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persisted  here  a  kind  of  indifference 
about  what  might  be  happening 
beyond  the  mountain  barrier  to  the 
east.  People  born  here  felt  little 
desire  to  cross  it.  Newcomers  soon 
found  the  old  point  of  view  lost 
in  a  new  local  interest.  The  coming 
of  the  transcontinental  railroad  first 
shattered  this  isolation.  The  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  Alaska,  the 
inflow  of  restless  enterprise,  the  de- 
velopment of  your  country  and  the 
upbuilding  of  your  cities  by  the  men 
and  capital  of  the  outer  world  strength- 
ened old  bonds  and  created  new  ones. 
This  exposition  may  be  regarded  as 
the  laying  of  the  last  rail,  the  driving 
of  the  last  spike,  in  unity  of  mind  and 
purpose  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
the  country  east  of  the  mountains. 
It  is  the  witness  of  that  constantly 
broadening  tie  which  is  both  the  price 
we  pay  for  civilization  and  the  boon 
that  it  confers  upon  us.  Never  again 
can  the  Pacific  Coast  withdraw  into 
itself;  never  again  can  it  know  any 
slackening  of  the  tide  of  life  that 
sweeps  through  all  the  nation's  veins 

when  it  crosses  the  Great  Divide. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Our  Interest  in  the  Pacific 

The  historian  of  this  coast,  Pro- 
fessor Shafer,  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  says: 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  slope  are  fully 
alive  to  the  strategic  importance  of  their 
position  in  the  historical  scheme  of  national 
development.  They  realize  that  much  of 
the  present  advantage  with  reference  to 
the  Orient  is  due  to  their  efforts  and 
sacrifices  in  the  past;  and  they  expect 
peculiar  advantages  to  come  to  this  region 
in  the  immediate  future  from  the  move- 
ments now  in  operation  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  There  is  among 
them  much  evidence  of  that  abounding 
hopefulness,  that  joyous  anticipation  of 
the  future  which  often  characterizes  vig- 
orous new  communities  on  the  threshold 
of  great  transformations. 

Measured  by  its  linear  extent,  its 
continental  relation,  its  situation 
with  reference  to  the  carrying  trade 


and  its  position  upon  the  ocean 
where  the  world's  future  will  prob- 
ably witness  stupendous  changes,  its 
resources,  its  production  and  its  com- 
merce are  substantial  elements  in  na- 
tional greatness  and  national  promise. 
No  less  weighty  should  be  its  con- 
tribution to  the  formation  of  national 
ideals,  the  shaping  of  national  am- 
bitions, the  direction  of  national 
policies.  Out  of  the  West  have 
come  formative  impulses  that  en- 
riched the  history  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  goal  of  the  enterprising  and 
fearless.  While  others  deliberate,  it 
acts.  While  they  count  consequences 
it  looks  upon  results  as  already 
nearing  accomplishment.  If  the  star 
of  empire  in  history  has  moved  west- 
ward, it  followed  rather  than  led  those 
bold  spirits  by  which  empires  are 
made  and  upheld.  Here,  on  the 
westernmost  verge  of  the  continent, 
where  progress  must  pause  for  a 
moment,  like  the  early  voyagers 
before  venturing  across  the  broad 
Pacific  to  remake  that  Orient  which 
beheld  some  of  her  earliest  conquests, 
may  well  be  exhibited  in  pronounced 
and  admirable  form  the  qualities 
that  have  always  marked  the  Ameri- 
can West.  They  are  expressed  in  this 
exposition.  In  its  conception  is  the 
boldness  of  those  who  fought  with 
nature  and  turned  her  forbidding 
strongholds  to  pleasant  human  uses. 
In  its  execution  is  the  vigor  of  youth 
that  should  ripen  into  a  splendid 
maturity.  In  everything  is  the  mag- 
nificent self-confidence  without  which 
there  can  be  neither  great  qualities 
nor  great  achievements.  The  Pa- 
cific Coast  is  drawn  to  a  large  scale. 
The  mountains,  the  ocean,  the  dis- 
tances; even  the  forms  of  sea  and 
vegetable  life,  are  fixed  on  a  generous 
plan.  Such  surroundings  should  be 
incompatible  with  human  pettiness. 
Man  should  emulate  nature  by  grow- 
ing into  greatness  of  interest,  purpose, 
thought  and  character.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  nowhere  else  could 
there  be  such  inspiration  from  en- 
vironment for  the  development  of  a 
worthy  civic  spirit,  as  well  as  for 
great  material  creations. 
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The  Pacific  Coast  completes  our 
continental  heritage.  Because  of  it 
first  rose  a  vision  of  Oriental  trade, 
which,  if  left  to  develop  without 
legislative  interference,  might  by  this 
time  have  realized  all  anticipations. 
The  total  trade  of  the  Pacific  amounts 
to  almost  $4,000,000,000,  or  more  than 
our  entire  foreign  trade  at  the  present 
time,  and  of  this  we  control  possi- 
bly a  fifth.  Measured  by  its  foreign 
trade,  Hongkong  is  probably  the 
greatest  port  of  the  world.  You 
look  out  toward  it  across  an  open 
ocean.  China's  foreign  commerce  has 
practically  doubled  in  the  last  ten 
years.  That  of  Japan  has  almost 
trebled,  and  is  now  approaching 
$500,000,000  a  year.  The  shortest 
sea  route  from  the  United  States  to 
the  ports  of  both  begins  at  the 
wharves  of  your  city. 

We  have  many  good  harbors  on  this 
Coast.  The  shortest  route  from  Eng- 
land to  Japan  will  be  by  way  of  the 
completed  Panama  canal.  We  have 
much  to  sell  that  the  Orient  could  buy. 
But  Oriental  business  must  be  studied 
and  cultivated.  We  must  meet  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  on  this  ground 
of  common  competition,  including 
the  awakened,  competent  and  highly 
competitive  Japanese  and  Chinese 
themselves.  Ideas  severely  restrictive 
when  applied  to  domestic  commerce 
become  destructive  in  the  larger  field. 
It  may  be  and  it  should  be  the  part 
of  these  commonwealths  to  expand 
the  incompetent  national  conception 
of  its  Oriental  opportunity,  and  to 
breathe  into  it  something  of  the 
common-sense  and  fairness  of  the 
West.  Your  visitors  should  carry 
away  with  them,  along  with  recollec- 
tions of  new  possibilities  of  wealth, 
new  methods,  new  markets  and  new 
trading  peoples,  a  fund  of  new 
ideas  and  old  ones  recast  in  a 
larger  mould.  If  that  is  not  one 
of  the  fruits  of  your  effort,  the 
Alaska  -  Yukon  -  Pacific  Exposition, 
though  admired  and  praised,  though 
the  precursor  of  development  along 
these  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  still 
so  scantily  occupied,  will  have  failed 
to  impress   the   stamp   and   quality 


of  its  origin  upon  the  country  and 
the  world. 

What,  then,  can  this  Coast  and  this 
display  and  the  effort  of  years  that 
touches  its  supreme  moment  to-day 
contribute  of  most  value  to  the  na- 
tional programme  for  action,  and  the 
national  moral  consciousness  by  which 
that  programme  must  always  be 
shaped?  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  especially  a  time  for  turning  to  the 
old  things  that  have  justified  them- 
selves by  experience,  and  grown 
strong  and  efficient  through  the 
centuries.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
craving,  the  passion  and  striving  after 
novelty  for  its  own  sake,  the  wild 
flight  from  experiment  to  experiment, 
the  toying  with  untried  ventures  in 
social  conduct  and  in  the  laws  by 
which  men  have  learned  to  live  with 
and  serve  one  another,  has  gone 
dangerously  far.  All  permanent  pro- 
gress, all  helpful  change  everywhere, 
proceeds  as  the  wave  of  the  sea  does, 
one  side  retreating  while  the  other 
advances.  There  must  be  this  bal- 
ance of  steadying  forces,  this  respite 
from  the  incessant  onward  rush  as  well 
as  from  the  reactionary  collapse,  if 
the  result  of  our  efforts  is  to  be  a 
strong,  permanent  and  wholesome 
forward  movement.  For  the  time 
at  least,  destructive  effort  should 
abate  its  intensity  and  constructive 
effort  resume  the  task  with  which  it 
occupied,  like  the  coral  insect  building 
its  reef,  the  last  century  of  our 
country's  history. 

"Conservation"    the    National 
Watchword 

The  first  and  most  imperative 
word,  I  need  hardly  say,  one  which 
the  country  has  come  to  hear  with 
much  respect  and  not  a  little  fear  as 
to  its  future,  is  "Conservation."  I 
put  it  first  not  only  because  it  belongs 
there  in  the  scheme  of  national 
policies,  but  because  it  particularly 
needs  to  be  repeated  and  emphasized 
among  the  people  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific Coast.  You  have  been  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  your  ancestors 
further  east,  who  are  now  beginning, 
at  great  cost  of  labor  and  wealth, 
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to  repair  the  consequences  of  errors 
that  still  seem  to  you  natural  and 
proper  acts.  From  California  north- 
ward to  the  extreme  of  Alaska  there 
are  to-day  probably  more  unimpaired 
natural  resources  than  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Your  great  forests 
are  falling;  but  so  immense  were  they 
that  man  has  not  yet  compassed  their 
destruction.  You  have  seen  what  hap- 
pened to  New  England  and  to  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota; 
what  will  be  the  condition  of  the 
South  in  a  few  more  years.  You  still 
possess  the  principal  supply  of  timber 
in  the  United  States.  Will  you  take 
steps  to  guard  it,  to  prevent  waste 
for  the  sake  of  immediate  gain 
to  a  few  individuals,  until  lumber 
shall  become  a  luxury  and  the  very 
poor  must  huddle  in  houses  of  mud 
or  sod  like  the  peasantry  of  the  Old 
World?  If  that  argument  does  not 
appeal,  will  you  consider  the  econo- 
mic effect  of  the  future  decline  and 
disappearance  of  what  is  now  and 
might  remain  always  one  of  your 
greatest  industries?  Will  you  realize 
what  this  country  must  become  when 
stripped  of  its  forests;  the  washing 
away  of  the  soil,  the  inevitable 
changes  in  climate,  the  devastations 
of  torrential  overflow  and  disastrous 
drought,  the  barren  bleakness  of  your 
mountains  and  the  desolation  of  your 
valleys  when  the  forests  have  gone? 
K  you  do,  your  earnest  work  for  forest 
conservation  will  begin  to-day. 

It  is  on  record  that  the  best  soil  in 
this  State  produced,  when  the  first 
settlers  came,  from  forty  to  sixty 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  How 
many  farmers  get  that  now?  The 
temptation  is  almost  irresistible  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  the  new  soil 
needs  but  the  touch  of  water  to  burst 
into  wonderful  fertility,  to  grasp  a 
present  profit  without  thought  of  the 
future.  But  this  apparently  ex- 
haustless  soil  acts  like  all  others  when 
abused.  Treat  it  as  those  of  our 
older  States  have  been  treated,  take 
away  all  and  give  nothing  back,  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  how  soon 
your  lands,  too,  will  decline  in 
productivity  and  recover  less  readily 


than  those  which  had  less  to  lose. 
The  procession  of  American  farmers 
that  has  moved  recently  into  the 
country  just  north  "of  our  Western 
States  should  point  the  moral.  They 
were  wasters  or  the  children  of 
wasters  who  had  exhausted  nature's 
bounty  and  were  moving  on.  Take 
care  of  your  soil  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  it  will  take  care  of  you  and 
sustain  and  increase  your  prosperity 
forever.  Neglect  and  waste  it,  and 
no  earthly  power  can  save  you  from 
the  consequences. 

What  are  you  doing  to  preserve  your 
fisheries?  If  no  flake  of  gold  had 
ever  been  found  in  Alaska,  its  fish 
products  would  have  made  it  a  rich 
possession.  The  days  have  been 
when  the  salmon  ran  in  such  numbers 
in  the  rivers  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  that  nets  and  traps  could  not 
hold  them.  Are  they  increasing  or 
diminishing?  What  are  you  doing 
to  keep  the  salmon  and  the  other 
fish  of  this  coast  not  merely  from 
extermination  but  as  a  permanent 
source  of  wealth?  For,  as  you  well 
know,  if  left  unprotected  against  the 
greed  of  man,  the  salmon  will  pres- 
ently become,  as  he  is  now  in  our 
Eastern  waters,  a  game  fish  and  no 
longer  an  articleof  greatcommerce.  In 
Alaska  are  coal  and  other  mineral  de- 
posits sufficient  for  our  wants  through 
many  years.  Among  its  mountains 
and  scattered  through  yours  all  the 
way  down  to  Mexico  there  is  water 
power  enough  undeveloped  to  perform 
all  the  work  done  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Are  these  resources  being 
guarded  for  posterity,  or  are  they 
being  so  disposed  of  that  their  future 
employment  will  be  conditioned  upon 
the  payment  of  a  perpetual  tax  to 
their  appropriators?  These  are  ques- 
tions pertinent  for  any  community; 
for  any  people  aiming  to  live  more 
wisely  or  on  a  higher  plane  than  that 
of  the  savage  who  gorges  himself  to- 
day and  lies  down  careless  of  to- 
morrow. They  are  especially  proper 
for  you,  who  are  guardians  of  the  last 
iemnants  of  our  wasted  store  of 
continental  wealth;  who  have  an 
evil  example  to  avoid;  whose  mis- 
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takes  are  not  yet  beyond  recall. 
The  exhibition  of  your  intelligence 
and  public  spirit  that  we  admire  and 
celebrate  to-day  will  have  been  made 
to  little  purpose  if  it  find  and  leave 
you  indifferent  to  the  greatest  issue 
presented  to  the  people  in  our  time, 
and  one  that  must  occupy  them 
increasingly  hereafter. 

Thb    Cornerstones    op    National 

Greatness 

What  other  common  and  impera- 
tive obligations  of  good  citizenship 
in  the  time  in  which  we  live  does 
this  occasion  suggest?  There  are 
four  great  words  that  should  be  written 
upon  the  four  cornerstones  of  every 
public  building  in  this  land,  with 
the  sacredness  of  a  religious  rite. 
They  might  be  blazoned  upon  every 
wall  of  the  noble  and  attractive 
structures  here  as  a  warning,  a 
reminder  and  a  guide.  For  with 
them  all  that  is  successful  and  glo- 
rious in  our  past  is  bound  up,  and 
they  are  the  touchstones  of  our  future. 
These  watchwords  of  the  Republic 
are  Equality,  Simplicity,  Economy 
and  Justice.  They  are  interwoven 
with  every  fibre  of  the  national 
fabric.  To  forget  or  deny  them  will 
lead  to  every  misfortune  and  every 
possibility  of  destruction  that  rises 
now  threateningly  in  the  path  of  our 
country's  greatness. 

Equality  before  the  law  is  an 
embodied  promise  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  first  principle  sought 
to  be  established  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. In  so  far  as  we  have  been 
faithful  to  it,  we  have  not  only  grown 
great  and  prosperous  but  have  com- 
manded the  respect  of  others  because 
we  respected  ourselves.  In  so  far  as 
we  have  denied  it,  in  so  far  as  there 
is  anywhere  a  special  privilege  or  an 
unequal  restriction,  any  decree  of 
legal  governmental  favoritism  what- 
ever, we  have  changed  the  government 
of  the  fathers  and  turned  backward 
toward  the  old,  evil  traditions  whose 
trail  of  blood  and  oppression  runs 
through  all  history.  It  needs  heroism, 
it  involves  the  shaking  off  of  ostenta- 
tious follies  that  have  already  warped 


our  earlier  ideals,  it  may  even  require 
a  considerable  readjustment  of  our 
whole  industrial  system  and  a  reform 
in  our  very  conception  of  the  relation 
between  a  government  and  its  citizens 
before  the  severe  standard  of  absolute 
equality  before  the  law  can  be  re- 
stored. It  demands  a  new  standard 
of  economy  in  both  our  public 
and  private  expenditure.  It  demands 
the  repeal  of  many  laws  and  the 
suppression  of  many  of  the  bills 
presented  to  State  and  Federal  legis- 
latures, so  many  are  there  framed  to 
give  to  one  an  undue  advantage  or  take 
away  from  another  a  fair  field  and 
an  equal  judgment.  It  demands  the 
abolition  of  that  most  hateful  and 
corroding  element  in  a  republic  that 
is  called  class  consciousness.  To  steer 
the  ship  of  state  among  these  shifting 
and  conflicting  currents,  now  full 
speed  ahead,  now  full  speed  astern, 
is  a  task  of  extraordinary  difficulty. 
Yet,  unless  we  can  follow  the  course 
of  equal  justice  laid  down  on  the 
chart,  shipwreck  lies  somewhere  ahead. 
Frequent  use  of  the  phrase,  "our 
complex  civilization, "  creates  a  vague 
impression  that  simplicity  has  been 
banished  necessarily  from  the  modern 
world  by  a  kind  of  natural  evolution, 
whereas  it  remains  now,  as  always, 
the  normal  rule  of  a  wholesome 
national  life.  Do  we  gain  by  passing 
from  the  period  when  Benjamin 
Franklin,  in  plain  dress,  commanded 
the  homage  of  the  most  frivolous  and 
most  decorative  capital  in  Europe, 
to  the  period  when  a  man  cannot 
accept  without  humiliation  a  foreign 
ambassadorship  unless  he  has  a  large 
income?  The  life  of  those  who  do 
the  work  of  the  world,  whether  in  the 
high  places  or  the  low,  is  usually  a 
simple  thing.  We  have  complicated 
our  educational  system  and  made  it 
superficial.  The  just  complaint  every- 
where is  that  there  is  no  thorough- 
ness, no  wholesome  mental  discipline 
for  the  young.  We  have  complicated 
our  social  life  until  natural  human 
intercourse  is  overlaid  with  a  thick 
stratum  of  vulgar  prodigality,  luxury, 
display  and  insincerity.  We  have 
complicated    our    lawmaking    until, 
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despite  the  high  standards,  the  un- 
impaired traditions  and  the  continual 
labors  of  the  courts,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  difficult  and 
sometimes  uncertain.  We  have  com- 
plicated our  financial  system  until  it 
encourages  the  wildest  speculation 
at  one  moment  and  at  another  sinks 
into  business  collapse.  We  have 
complicated  our  industrial  organiza- 
tion at  both  ends  of  the  scale  until 
the  great  middle  class,  which  repre- 
sents labor  uncombined,  a  fine  energy 
and  modest  accumulations  of  capital, 
finds  many  of  its  rights  invaded  or 
destroyed.  And  we  complicate  all 
these  complications  by  incessantly 
passing  more  laws  about  them. 
Simplicity  in  governing  methods,  in 
character  and  in  conduct  must  be 
a  fixed  quality  of  the  State  that 
survives  those  changes  of  the  centuries 
in  which  all  others  have  vanished. 

Inseparably  connected  with  equal- 
ity and  simplicity  is  economy. 
Nationally  considered,  it  has  be- 
come almost  a  forgotten  term. 
For  a  good  many  years  now  we 
have  worshipped  big  things  merely 
because  they  were  big,  until  it  has 
become  a  fixed  idea.  The  earliest 
and  the  latest  foreign  critics  of 
American  life  and  manners  agree  upon 
this  as  a  national  trait,  and  we  may 
add  a  national  defect.  We  have 
conformed  government  to  this  scale, 
multiplied  expenses,  sought  to  swell 
revenue,  until  this  is  now  the  most 
wasteful  country  on  earth  in  its 
administrative  features  as  well  as  in 
its  treatment  of  national  resources. 
We  should  face  about.  Extravagance 
breeds  extravagance,  and  as  expendi- 
ture increases,  methods  grow  more 
lax.  Not  only  to  relieve  the  people 
of  unnecessary  burdens,  not  only  to 
stop  waste  and  veto  policies  with 
little  but  costliness,  and  projects  with 
little  but  size,  to  recommend  them, 
but  as  a  tonic  for  the  public  mind,  and 
to  correct  national  tendencies  that 
might  easily  become  disintegrating 
forces,  the  country  must  restore  the 
discarded  standard  of  economy  in  its 
affairs.  The  curtailment  of  federal 
expenses  by  one  fourth  would  assist 


not  only  efficiency  in  the  departments 
but  reforms  now  postponed  by  the 
task  of  raising  and  the  rage  of  spend- 
ing great  sums  that  should  be  left 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
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Last  and  noblest  conception  of  all, 
born  from  the  associated  life  of  man- 
kind, is  justice.  The  nation  must  be 
true  to  that  abstract  and  impartial 
justice  which  is  the  fountain  of 
nobility,  the  patent  of  heroes  and  the 
final  test  of  any  state.  Over  our 
courts  of  law,  on  the  domes  of  our 
capitols,  stands  the  blindfolded  figure 
with  the  balance,  claiming  supreme 
sway  over  the  lives  of  men.  To  her 
some  features  of  our  public  life  are 
an  infidelity.  Upon  occasion  the 
law-making  power  has  been  invoked 
not  to  punish  guilt,  but  to  give  one 
man  an  unfair  advantage  at  the  cost 
of  another;  to  confiscate  wholly  or 
in  part  property  honestly  earned  and 
fairly  used ;  to  distinguish  between  ac- 
tivities by  discriminating  laws.  The 
tendency  is  by  no  means  univer- 
sal, but  its  presence  is  palpable  and 
too  dangerous  to  be  ignored.  If 
hatred,  greed,  or  envy,  instead  of 
justice,  ever  becomes  a  formative 
power  in  public  affairs,  then  no 
matter  who  may  be  the  victim,  the 
act  is  treason.  For  no  State  ever 
enjoyed  tranquillity  or  escaped  de- 
struction if  it  ceased  to  maintain, 
one  equal  and  inflexible  standard  of 
justice.  The  greatest  service  to  the 
nation,  to  every  State  and  city  to-day, 
would  be  the  substitution  for  a  term 
of  years  of  law  enforcement  for  law- 
making. Get  the  laws  fairly  tried, 
weed  out  those  improper  or  imprac- 
ticable, curtail  the  contempt  of  law 
that  now  flourishes  under  the  American 
system  of  non-enforcement,  and  make 
the  people  understand  that  govern- 
ment means  exact  and  unsparing 
justice,  instead  of  a  complex  game. 
This  is  the  only  safeguard  if  respect 
for  and  confidence  in  the  governing 
system  itself  are  not  to  be  gradually 
undermined. 

In  no  spirit  of  hypercriticism  or 
pessimistic  gloom  are  these  suggestions 
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made.  We  are  most  sensitive  to  any 
imperfections  in  what  we  love  best 
and  prize  most  highly.  We  must 
guide  our  course  past  the  shoals  where 
we  can  hear  the  breakers  roaring,  as 
well  as  by  the  infinitely  larger  expanse 
of  the  safe  and  sunlit  sea.  Just  be- 
cause we  believe  in  and  trust  the 
strength  of  our  defenses,  we  should 
examine  them  for  any  defect  that 
might  grow  into  disaster.  And  those 
who  most  exult  in  the  present  and 
most  confide  in  the  future  of  this 
country  are  most  bound  to  labor 
that  her  greatness,  if  it  may  be,  shall 
become  without  a  flaw. 

I  have  presented  what  seem  to  me 
some  thoughts  and  actions  worthy 
of  this  country,  this  occasion  and  this 
people.  They  are  both  intelligible  and 
practical.  They  are  in  harmony  with 
the  great  enterprise  whose  trium- 
phant success  you  witness  to-day. 
This  exposition  differs  from  most 
others  held  in  this  country  in  being 
placed  far  from  the  older  great  cen- 
tres of  population .  From  this  memor- 
able work  of  men  you  have  but  to 
raise  your  eyes  to  be  in  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  grandest  works  of 
God.  Everywhere  about  you  is  less 
of  finished  achievement  than  of 
opportunity  and  invitation.  It  is 
amazing  that  such  a  display  should 
have  been  gathered  into  such  a  home 
in  the  chief  city  of  a  State  whose 
population  to-day  probably  is  less 
than  one  and  a  half  millions.  One 
dollar  per  capita  contributed  for  every 
inhabitant  of  Washington,  and  three 
dollars  per  capita  additional  for 
every  citizen  of  Seattle,  is  the  proof 
of  your  enthusiasm  and  your  faith. 
It  has  been  more  than  justified  and 
will  be  returned  to  you  abundantly. 

There  is  room  here  for  more  millions 
than  the  Atlantic  seaboard  supports. 
Soil,  climate,  resources,  all  favor  you. 
The  future  belongs  to  you.  Secure 
in  the  advantage  of  location,  yet 
laying  hold  of  the  larger  national 
heritage,  you  can  indulge  no  ambition 
too  high,  no  faith  too  certain,  no  hope 
too  great.  Aspiration  for  the  future 
should  in  you  become  determination 
to  play  a  part  in  the  national  life  as 


noble  as  your  gifts.  You  will  never 
again  know  isolation.  The  spaces 
once  separating  you  from  the  rest 
of  the  country  have  been  conquered. 
Your  life  must  thrill  as  consciously 
to  every  vibration  of  national  thought 
and  feeling  as  delicate  instruments 
respond  to  an  electric  impulse  from 
the  other  side  of  the  continent  or  the 
other  side  of  the  Pacific.  You  have 
moved  out  into  the  world-stream; 
and  with  ever-increasing  velocity  it 
will  bear  you  whither  not  you  nor  I 
nor  any  man  can  foresee.  That  mat- 
ters little  so  long  as  you  diligently 
and  wisely  ply  the  oar. 

"Old,  Simple,  Immutable  Things" 

Remain,  as  you  have  been,  thfe 
architects  of  your  own  fortunes. 
Keep  the  spirit  of  self-reliance,  the 
spirit  of  fair  and  generous  judgment, 
the  spirit  of  quick  response  to  friend- 
liness and  community  of  interest,  the 
spirit  of  liberality,  the  spirit  of  fine, 
joyous  faith  in  your  own  future,  the 
Seattle  spirit  that  has  made  you 
what  you  are.  It  will  be  your 
invaluable  contribution  to  a  civic  life 
that  needs  the  leaven  of  all  these 
qualities.  Stand  firm  for  the  old, 
simple,  immutable  things  because, 
although  they  are  as  ancient  as  your 
forests,  they  are  also  as  fresh  and 
vital;  because  they  are  as  eternal  as 
your  mountains.  As  your  exposition 
represents  the  wonderfully  varied  yet 
symmetrical  industrial  life  and  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  world,  and  as 
it  stands  for  your  thought  and  labor 
and  accomplishment,  so  claim  and 
create  an  equally  proud  representa- 
tion in  those  other  activities,  that 
other  life  of  the  idea  by  which  nations 
stand  and  fall.  Be  the  just  pride 
of  this  hour's  achievement  your  full 
invitation  to  the  larger  service.  So 
may  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  become 
a  historic  name.  So  may  it  and  you 
be  corporate  factors  in  the  never- 
ending  effort  to  work  out,  through 
agencies  material  and  transient  as 
well  as  those  spiritual  and  eternal, 
the  far-off  solution  of  the  baffling 
problem  of  man's  purpose  and  his 
destiny  both  here  and  hereafter. 


Idle  'Notes 

Br  An  Idle  Reader 


It  is  late  in  the  day,  perhaps,  to 
speak  of  the  Life  of  Alice  Freeman 

Palmer,  by  her  husband; 
FKCe  n  kut  I  had  rather  speak 
Palme?  °f  such   a  b°°k  as  this 

a  year  after  its  appear- 
ance, than  of  a  thousand  and  one  of 
the  sundry  thousands  that  have  been 
given  to  the  world  more  recently. 
In  many  respects,  it  is  a  model 
biography.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  writer,  close  as  he 
was  to  his  subject  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  her  life,  and  devoted 
as  he  is  to  her  memory,  is  so  con- 
stituted, temperamentally,  as  to  view 
her  personality  and  achievements 
with  the  detachment  necessary  to 
make  his  tribute  a  work  of  art.  By 
deferring  publication  till  six  years 
after  the  loss  of  his  wife,  he  has  been 
able  to  view  her  character  and  ac- 
complishments in  better  perspective 
than  would  have  befen  possible  at  a 
briefer  remove  in  time.  Hence  comes 
it  that,  while  there  is  at  times  a  very 
perceptible  glow  of  enthusiasm  in 
this  record  of  a  remarkable  career, 
there  is  not,  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other,  a  single  word  of  gush — not 
a  syllable  that  must  be  set  down  as 
the  too  partial  utterance  of  a  husband 
misled  by  affection,  and  a  bereave- 
ment so  recent  as  to  blind  his  vision 
to  the  loved  one's  weaknesses  or 
faults.  Enthusiastic  admiration,  held 
in  check  by  a  critical  habit  of  mind, 
is  what  the  reader  of  a  biography 
finds  most  commendable  in  its  author; 
and  in  the  case  of  this  particular  work, 
such  admiration  was  more  certainly 
to  be  counted  on  than  such  restraint, 
for  Mrs.  Palmer  was  a  woman  whom 
to  know  was  obviously  to  love, 
and  love  begets  exuberance  rather 
than  discretion. 

Professor  Palmer  makes  clear  the 
steps  in  his  wife's  intellectual  and 
moral  growth  that  fitted  her  at  twen- 
ty-seven for  the  presidency  of  Welles- 
ley  College;  but  he  despairs  of  mak- 
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ing  the  world  understand  just  what 
manner  of  woman  she  was.  His 
fears  are  ill-founded.  He  has  set 
forth  her  character  in  all  its  strength 
and  beauty;  and  in  so  doing  has 
erected  to  her  memory  a  monument 
more  perfect  and  enduring  than  any 
merely  physical  memorial,  no  matter 
how  huge  and  costly. 

In  the  volume  called  "The  Teach- 
er," published  some  months  later 
than  the  Life,  Professor  Palmer  has 
collected  a  number  of  papers  and 
addresses  of  his  own  and  his  wife's. 
"She  and  I  often  talked  together  of 
preparing  a  book  on  education.  Now, 
alone,  I  gather  up  these  fragments." 
Scholarly  essays  all,  I  should  pick 
out  "The  Ideal  Teacher,"  "Self-Cul- 
tivation in  English"  and  "A  Teach- 
er of  the  Olden  Time"  (Harvard's 
learned  but  erratic  instructor  in 
Greek  for  forty  years,  Professor 
Sophocles),  as  those  of  the  husband's 
•that  would  best  reward  the  general 
reader;  while  the  report  of  an  address, 
"Why  Go  to  College,"  sheds  more 
light  than  does  any  one  of  her  three 
magazine  articles  on  Mrs.  Palmer's 
high  ideals  of  education  and  woman- 
hood. 


The  plot  of  Alice  Duer  Miller's 
pleasant  novelette,  "Less  Than  Kin," 

hinges  on  a  situation  so 
£*  h  improbable  that  the  au- 

Vein  thor   could   hardly    keep 

a  straight  face  in  telling 
the  story,  if  she  would.  But  obviously 
her  choice  is  to  avoid  the  minor  key, 
and  to  keep  the  reader  quietly  chuck- 
ling even  when  matters  of  love  and  life 
and  death  hang  in  the  balance.  Yet 
it  is  all  done  so  delicately  and  in  such 
good  taste  that  the  reader's  sense  of 
propriety  is  never  shocked,  which  is 
peculiarly  fitting,  for  the  characters 
in  the  book  are,  almost  all  of  them 
— with  a  notable  exception  in  the 
case  of  the  hero — sticklers  for  the 
conventionally  respectable. 


THE  AMUNDSEN  POLAR 
EXPEDITION-1910    . 

By  M.  ALGER 


tT  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Norwegian 
Geographical  So- 
ciety, Captain 
Roald  Amundsen, 
of  Northwest  Pas- 
sage fame,  before 
an  audience  in- 
cluding the  King  of  Norway,  the 
famous  explorer  Dr.  Frithjof  Nansen, 
several  professors  of  the  Norwegian 
University,  and  other  distinguished 
men  of  science,  made  known  his  plans 
for  his  intended  trip  to  the  Arctic 
regions.  He  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  this  was  not  to  be  a 
mere  rush  for  the  pole,  or  an  attempt 
to  break  the  farthest-north  record, 
but  a  scientific  exploration  of  the 
polar  basin, — in  other  words,  an 
effort  to  solve  some  of  the  mysteries 
of  that  region,  and  to  learn  as  much 
as  possible  in  regard  to  "the  house- 
keeping of  the  sea,"  as  Professor 
Nansen  expressed  it,  and  the  mystic 
power  and  nature  of  the  fantastic 
aurora  borealis  or  northern  light. 
Among  the  many  subjects  to  be 
studied  he  mentioned  the  salt  capacity 
of  the  sea,  currents,  tide-water,  tem- 
perature, gases  in  the  sea,  floral  and 
animal  life  and  meteorological  and 
magnetic  conditions. 

Nansen's  and  Sverdrup's  historic 
ship,  the  Fram,  is  to  carry  the  new 
Captain  Amundsen  expedition  also. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  Norwegian 
Government,  and  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  naval  authorities  at  Horten.  A 
close  inspection  by  experts  has  shown 
it  to  be  in  first-class  condition,  only 
a  few  minor  repairs  being  needed 
to  make  it  ready  for  the  long  and 
perilous  voyage.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition  will 
amount  to  about  150,000  kroner 
($40,200),  the  State  furnishing  the 
ship   in  sea-going  condition,  free  of 


charge.  King  Haakon  and  Queen 
Maud  have  subscribed  20,000  kroner 
($5360)  toward  the  expedition,  and 
several  other  liberal  contributors 
have  come  forward;  so  the  necessary 
financial  backing  is  secured.  - 

"The  Fratn,  equipped  for  a  seven- 
years'  trip,"  said  Captain  Amundsen, 
"will  leave  Norway  during  the  first 
part  of  1 9 10.  The  route  will  be  around 
Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco,  where 
coal  and  provisions  will  be  taken  on 
board.  I  hope  to  reach  Point  Barrow, 
Alaska,  in  July  or  August,  From 
there  the  last  report  will  be  sent  home 
and  the  voyage  proper  begun.  Be- 
yond Point  Barrow  I  shall  take  as 
small  a  crew  as  possible.  My  course 
will  be  North-Northwest.  When  the 
right  point  for  our  farther  advance 
northward  is  found,  we  shall  try 
to  get  as  far  into  the  pack-ice  as 
possible,  and  get  ready  for  a  drift  of 
four  or  five  years'  duration  over  the 
polar  sea.  From  the  minute  the 
ship  becomes  embedded  in  solid  ice, 
a  series  of  observations  will  begin, 
whereby  I  hope  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  about  which  we  are  still  in 
the  dark.  Concerning  what  I  expect 
to  find  in  the  unknown  parts  of  the 
polar  sea,  I  will  say  nothing  at  present. 
Some  people  have  theories  that  great 
masses  of  land  are  to  be  found  there; 
others,  that  there  are  but  small  ones. 
I,  too,  perhaps,  should  have  my  own 
theory,  but  I  think  it  better  to  post- 
pone formulating  one  until  I  have  made 
my  investigations  at  closer  range." 

After  Captain  Amundsen  had  fin- 
ished his  lecture,  Professor  Mohn, 
Professor  Brogger  and  Dr.  Frithjof 
Nansen  spoke  in  turn,  giving  their 
views  of  his  plan.  They  agreed  as 
to  its  scientific  importance,  and  as 
to  the  eminent  fitness  of  Captain 
Amundsen  to  carry  it  out.  Thus  the 
undertaking  has  the  best   of  back- 
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ing,  not  only  from  men  of  science 
but  also  from  a  man  of  large  practi- 
cal experience  as  an  explorer  in  the 
same  region.  Certain  passages  of  Pro- 
fessor Nansen's  speech  are  of  par- 
ticular interest.  "Here  as  always 
when  we  stand  before  a  great  pro- 
position, "  he  said,  "we  must  ask 
ourselves,  'Is  the  expected  result 
proportionate  to  the  sacrifices  in- 
volved?' Ideas  regarding  the  value 
of  any  proposed  result  differ  widely. 
I  recall  the  words  of  Milton  regarding 
the  first  polar  voyages,  the  purposes 
of  which  were  to  find  new  trade-routes 
through  the  Northeast  or  the  North- 
west Passage  to  the  treasuries  of 
China  and  India — which,  by  the 
way,  they  did  not  find.  He  said  that 
they  would  seem  almost  heroic,  had 
a  nobler  aim  than  love  of  trade  and 
pecuniary  gain  inspired  them.  The 
old  Norwegian  who  six  hundred  years 
ago  wrote  'Kongespeilet'  ('The  King's 
Mirror')  said  to  his  son,  after  speaking 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Greenland: 
'  When  you  wish  to  know  why  people 
try  to  reach  that  country,  or  are  will- 
ing to  expose  themselves  to  so  much 
danger  in  going  there,  let  me  tell 
you  it  is  the  triple  nature  in  man  that 
draws  him  toward  such  deeds.  He 
loves  to  go  where  danger  invites,  and 
to  become  famous  by  so  doing.  He 
desires  to  gain  knowledge — to  see 
for  himself  that  things  are  really  as 
he  has  been  told  they  are,  or  that 
they  are  otherwise.  And,  thirdly, 
the  love  of  gain,  of  money-making, 
impels  him  to  ignore  physical  hard- 
ship and  danger.  The  second  motive 
is  the  chief  one — the  lure  of  the  un- 
known; and  this  has  grown  rather 
than  decreased  throughout  the  ages. 
It  will  not  leave  us  in  peace  until  we 
know  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  the 
planet  on  which  we  live,  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea  to  the  topmost  layer 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  draws  us  to 
the  fever-laden  swamps  of  the  tropics 
and  the  ice-covered  regions  about  the 
poles.  Despite  suffering  and  defeat, 
it  draws  the  adventurous  away  from 
kin  and  comfort,  and  impels  them  to 
a  struggle  that  will  never  cease  till 
it  is  crowned  by  victory." 


Captain  Amundsen  is  now  very 
busy  with  the  arrangements  for  his 
great  voyage,  and  the  minutes  he 
has  to  spare  for  a  mere  "talk"  are 
few;  but  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
get  at  him,  you  find  him  thoroughly 
straightforward  and  democratic  in 
his  ways — the  best  type  of  that  fine 
combination,  a  sailor  and  a  gentle- 
man. As  I  write,  he  is  staying  at  a 
hotel  in  Christiania— the  number  of 
his  room  (13)  indicating  that,  for  all 
he  is  a  sailor,  he  does  not  share  in  the 
common  superstition  as  to  the  un- 
luckiness  of  that  numeral.  His  crew 
of  twelve  Norwegians  has  been  en- 
gaged. Some  of  them  are  men  with 
previous  experience  in  Arctic  waters ; 
others  are  men  of  science.  The  ques- 
tion whether  Captain  Johaanesen, 
who  was  with  Frithjof  Nansen  on 
his  famous  dash  for  the  pole,  will  join 
the  Amundsen  expedition  has  not  as 
yet  been  settled.  The  Ft  am  has  re- 
cently been  repaired  at  Horlfen,  the 
Norwegian  naval  station,  the  Stor- 
thing (Norwegian  Congress)  having 
appropriated  75,000  kroner  ($20,100) 
to  cover  the  cost.  The  date  set  for 
the  expedition  to  leave  Christiania  is 
January  2,  1910.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Captain  Amundsen  will  go  with  the 
ship  around  Cape  Horn;  he  will 
probably  join  the  vessel  at  San 
Francisco. 

Captain  Roald  Amundsen  was  born 
July  16,  1872,  at  Borge,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Smaalenene,  southern  Norway. 
He  comes  from  an  old  seafaring 
family  and  has  had  much  experience 
as  a  sailor.  As  an  officer  he  took 
part  in  the  Belgian  South  Pole  ex- 
pedition of  1897,  on  board  the  Bel- 
gica,  and  it  was  down  in  the  Ant- 
arctic regions  that  he  first  planned 
his  famous  Arctic  voyage.  On  the 
whaler  Gjoeay  a  ship  of  only  forty-six 
tons,  he  left  Christiania,  in  May,  1903, 
with  a  crew  of  seven  men;  and  three 
years  later,  in  the  summer  of  1906, 
the  news  was  spread  over  the  world 
that  he  had  accomplished  what  no 
man  before  him  had  succeeded  in 
doing.  He  had  not  only  sailed  th rough 
the  Northwest  Passage,  but  had 
located  the  magnetic  north  pole,  and 


otherwise  gathered  much  scientific 
information  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  regard  to  these  little-known  regions. 
This  achievement  was  duly  recognized. 
Wherever  Captain  Amundsen  went  to 
tell  the  tale  of  his  famous  journey, 
he  was  given  a  hearty  welcome. 
Kings  and  emperors  bestowed  upon 
him  coveted  decorations,  and  all 
the  best-known  geographical  societies 
awarded  him  their  gold  medal  or 
other   highest   honor.     Among   such 


tokens  of  appreciation  he  received  a 
number  from  America.  His  book 
recording  his  great  adventure  has  been 
published  in  all  the  leading  European 
languages.  The  Gjoea,  the  first  ship 
to  pass  through  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage, is  now  at  San  Francisco.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  sail  it  through 
the  Panama  Canal  when  opened, 
and  thus  make  it  the  first  ship  to 
circumnavigate  the  continent  oT 
North  America. 
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MEN  OF  THE  ALPENSTOCK 

The  Hardy  Guides  Who  Have  Made  Mountain 
Climbing  Possible  to  all 
By  DAY  ALLEN  WILLEY 


gVER  the  backbone 
of  Europe  walk 
and  climb  every 
year  a  hundred 
thousand  or  more 
tourists,  drawn 
from  other  parts 
of  the  Continent 
and  even  from  across  the  Atlantic 
by  "the  spell  of  the  mountains." 
The  Alps,  indeed,  have  a  fascination 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Other  peaks 
may  be  wilder,  higher,  more  impos- 
ing, harder  to  scale;  but  this  ancient 
Oberland.  with  the  glitter  of  its  gla- 
ciers, the  sheen  of  its  snow-fields  in  the 
summer  sun,  the  picturesque  shapes 
of  its  giant  minarets  and  pinnacles, 


has  turned  Central  Europe  into  a 
vast  playground  where  Nature  tempts 
the  lover  of  the  great  outdoors. 

And  so  it  is  one  sees  the  sturdy 
walker  trudging  along  the  pass  as 
the  motor-car  whizzes  by  with  veiled 
and  goggled  passengers.  The  tock- 
tock  of  the  motor  cycle  echoes  against 
the  rock  walls  in  the  distance,  sound- 
ing like  a  woodpecker  striking  a 
tree-trunk.  The  engineer  has  boldly 
fastened  the  steel  rail  far  up  the 
mountainside,  and  when  Nature  has 
defied  him  to  go  farther,  has  bored 
his  way  through  its  heart,  so  that 
the  engine's  whistle  is  heard  often 
above  the  clouds,  and  one  may  enter 
his  car  in  Paris  and  never  leave  it  un- 


til  he  alights  in  the  very  centre  of 
this  Mecca  of  the  summer  pleasure- 
seeker. 

But  the  real  Alps  are  not  civilized. 
Never  can  they  be  civilized.  True, 
highways  have  been  built  so  that 
horse  and  motor  can  go  where  once 
only  the  guide  led  the  way.  The 
modem  hotel  is  beside  the  clear  blue 
lake,  under  the  shadow  of  the  snow- 
clad  mountain,  sometimes  high  upon 
a  spur  it  has  thrown  out.     You  can 


linger  over  your  table  a"  hole  listening 
to  the  orchestra,  dance  all  the  evening, 
take  the  baths,  stroll  on  the  promen- 
ades at  the  fashionable  hour,  and  say 
you  have  "  done  "  the  Alps.  Yet  you 
may  only  have  seen  them  miles  above 
you,  and  have  had  not  even  a  taste 
of  the  exhilaration,  the  joy  of  living, 
that  comes  only  to  the  mountaineer. 
Then  there  is  another  way  of  saying 
you  have  been  an  Alpinist — a  day  or 
so  walking  amid  the  foothills  on  the 
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lower  slopes  along  the  paths  that  have 
been  trodden  for  centuries,  worn 
smooth  by  peasant  feet.  Looking 
from  some  view-point  upon  the  valley 
a  thousand  feet  below,  the  visitor 
imagines  that  this  is  indeed  moun- 
taineering; but  he  does  not  know  he 
is  merely  going  over  the  pathways 
where  the  home  people  have  gone 
as  their  fathers  and  forefathers  went 
from  chalet  to  hamlet,  to  sell  their 
cheese  or  eggs,  or,  in  their  Sunday 
dress,  to  hear  the  goodman  of  the 
church — and  forget  it  al!  in  the 
neighborly  gossip  after  service. 

This  is  still  of  the  world  about  us, 
beautiful,  wild  even,  as  may  be  the 
surroundings.  Look  up  at  the  great, 
ragged  tops  of  Europe,  some  shrouded 
in  the  clouds,  some  outlined  sharply 
against  the  sky  by  their  black  rock 
points,  others  vast  mirrors  as  their 
icy  sides  reflect  the  sun's  rays  through 
one  of  the  clearest,  bluest  atmospheres 
in  Christendom.  Even  the  silence, 
the  desolation  of  this  Oberland  chal- 
lenges men  or  women  with  good  red 
blood  in  their  veins  to  cry  "  Excel- 


sior!"—  to  go  higher  and  higher,  where 
not  even  a  mountain  cottage  can  be 
seen  and  where  the  edelweiss  is  the 
only  blossom  that  defies  the  elements. 
Such  is  the  land  of  the  true  Alpinist, 
roadless,  pathless.  That  the  traveller 
may  enter  it  is  the  reason  for  the 
existence  of  what  we  generally  call 
the  Alpine  guides — men  who  have 
gone  to  the  top  of  the  globe  in  more 
places  than  any  other  human  beings, 
not  merely  because  of  their  strength, 
skill  and  endurance,  but  because  of 
their  marvellous  knowledge  of  Na- 
ture's mystery  in  these  regions.  A  cen- 
tury ago  the  Alpine  guide  was  unknown 
as  the  tourist  knows  him,  but  he  was 
then  going  far  above  the  cloud  lines 
hunting  chamois.  In  scanty  pastures 
thousands  of  feet  above  his  home  he 
fed  his  sheep  in  summer  until  forced 
to  drive  them  down  to  shelter.  There 
were  no  fees  of  a  pound  or  five  pounds 
to  induce  him  to  scale  the  peaks  for 
pastime,  and  it  mattered  little  to  him 
that  many  of  them  were  unconquered 
until  fifty  years  ago  when  the  system- 
atic  invasion  of  the   Alps  by  tourist 
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mountaineers  and  the  Alpine  clubs 
began.  But  his  life,  his  regular 
daily  toil,  fitted  him  for  a  vocation  in 
which  he  has  no  equal. 

That  is  the  sort  of  man  you  may  see 
lounging  on  the  hotel  veranda;  or 
perhaps  in  the  street,  talking  to  a 
group  of  comrades  in  the  curious 
jargon   heard   among  them   whether 


soles  which  are  generally  studded 
with  nails  to  prevent  slipping  on  the 
ice  or  weathered  rock.  The  coil  of 
rope  swung  over  his  shoulder  is  at 
least  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  stout 
enough  to  hold  three  or  four  men  in 
mid-air,  if  need  be.  He  is  further 
armed  for  the  attack  on  the  mountain 
with  an  ice-axe,  with  which  to  cut 


MOUNTAIN     HOME     IN 


in  the  valley  of  Interlaken  or  the 
Zcrmatt.  When  you  first  meet  the 
man  who  is  to  go  with  you  to  the  top 
of  the  great  peak  which  looms  against 
the  sky-line  in  the  distance,  you  nat- 
urally look  at  him  intently,  for,  if 
this  is  a  first  mountain  climb,  the  feel- 
ing comes  to  you  that  your  life  is  in 
his  hands.  You  feel  strangely  helpless 
and  dependent,  but  his  appearance 
is  apt  to  raise  your  spirits.  His 
rugged,  tanned  features  wear  an 
expression  of  good -nature.  He  is 
well-knit  and  muscular.  His  clothes 
— perhaps  of  Saas  homespun  made 
by  his  wife — are  just  the  sort  to  stand 
wear  and  tear,  and  if  he  is  not  clad 
in  boots,  his  heavy  shoes  have  thick 


footholds  in  the  glaciers  if  necessary; 
ahd  he  carries  what  in  English  would 
be  called  an  Alpine  stick — a  pole 
of  hardwood  upon  one  end  of  which 
is  fastened  an  iron  casing  that  ends 
in  a  straight,  sharp  point,  and  usually 
has  a  hook  projecting  from  one  side 
like  a  boat-hook.  Looking  him  over, 
one  gets  the  idea  that  the  guide  knows 
just  what  is  needed  in  his  business ; 
and  when  you  have  become  acquaint- 
ed, he  may  prove  to  be  an  entertain- 
ing companion,  as  he  can  tell  many  an 
interesting  story  about  his  adven- 
tures. But  he  is  seldom  given  to  what 
a  boy  calls  "  bragging,"  and  as  a  rule 
talks  little  about  himself  unless  you 
question  him. 


Seen  about  the  hostelry  when  idling 
around  and  "  looking  for  a  job, "  as  the 
Yankee  would  say,  the  guide  is  often 
anything  but  attractive-looking.  His 
jacket  may  have  many  a  patch,  or 
three-cornered  holes  here  and  there. 
The  real  color  of  his  boots  is  hidden 
under  a  coating  of  dust  and  dirt.    His 


unshaven  face  is  roughened  and 
reddened.  Occasionally  a  guide  takes 
some  pride  in  his  dress,  but  he  is 
usually  one  of  the  younger  set.  No, 
there  is  nothing  heroic  or  romantic 
in  his  appearance ;  but  appearances 
are  deceitful  here  as  elsewhere.  The 
story  leaks  out  how  those  holes  were 
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torn  by  flying  stones  from  an  ava- 
lanche. Other  stones  made  the  scar  on 
his  forehead.  All  day  on  a  glacier  in 
the  sunshine  has  given  his  skin  the 
color  of  dissipation.  He  looks  as 
he  does  because  of  the  hard  knocks 
of  Nature.  Get  away  from  civilized 
places,  and  you  find  out  the  real  man 
in  him.  Very  soon  is  the  disguise' 
thrown  off  as  he  starts  with  the  tourist 
party  for  the  upper  world. 

As  the  adventurers  get  higher  and 
higher  and  at  last  reach  the  snow-field 
that  seems  so  easy  to  cross,  they  are 
halted  by  the  guide  while  he  cautiously 
treads  upon  it,  testing  it  for  concealed 
gaps  into  which  one  might  fall  some 
hundreds  of  feet.  Below  the  snow 
may  be  a  sheet  of  smooth  ice.  The 
footsteps  of  the  party,  even  their 
voices,  might  be  enough  to  cause  the 
snow  to  slip  down  its  icy  incline  and 
carry  all  with  it  perhaps  a  thousand 
feet  into  the  valley  below.  Many 
an  avalanche,  it  is  asserted,  has  been 
caused  by  such  a  trifle  as  this.  If 
Johann  or  Heinrich  or  Luigi,  as  his 
name  happens  to  be,  thinks  it  can  be 
crossed,  he  is  apt  to  unwind  his  coil 
of  rope  and  fasten  his  followers  to  it, 
keeping  them  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
apart.  Then  he  tells  each  to  tread  in 
the  footprints  he  makes,  because  it 
is  safe ;  and  thus  the  journey  proceeds. 
Should  any  one  happen  to  fall  into 
a  crevasse,  he  cannot  go  far  unless  by 
chance  he  should  pull  the  others  in  af- 
ter him.  Many  a  life  has  been  saved 
by  this  wise  precaution  of  roping,  as 
the  others  can  keep  from  slipping  by 
driving  their  alpenstocks  firmly  into 
the  snow,  thus  overcoming  the  pull 
exerted  by  the  fallen  man. 

Some  of  the  guides  are  unusually 
expert  in  climbing.  There  are  a 
number  who  are  noted  for  their  skill 
in  what  the  Alpinist  calls  "  snow  and 
ice  work."  That  means  going  up 
a  peak  which  has  so  many  snow-fields 
and  glaciers  that  its  sides  and  summits 
may  be  nearly  covered  with  them. 
The  glacier  guide  can  tell  you  all  about 
11  cornices  " — snow  masses  which  pro- 
ject from  the  edge  of  precipices  and 
overhang  the  valley  beneath  like  the 
roof  of  a  house.     Experience  has  told 


him  whether  a  cornice  can  be  crossed 
safely  or  whether  it  may  break  off  if 
one  ventures  upon  it.  He  is  also 
an  expert  with  the  ice-axe,  cutting 
footholds  in  the  glittering  walls  that 
may  rise  fifty  to  five  hundred  feet 
above  his  head.  These  ice  precipices 
are  frequently  found  at  the  heads  of 
glaciers — the  frozen  rivers  moving 
slowly  down  the  face  of  a  mountain 
by  force  of  gravity  and  the  great 
pressure  of  the  ice  masses  which  form 
their  source.  Other  guides  make  a 
specialty  of  "  rock  work, "  conducting 
persons  up  peaks  which  may  be  only 
partly  covered  with  snow  and  ice, 
but  having  sides  of  bare  rock  so  steep 
that  in  places  the  walls  and  cols  may 
be  almost  vertical.  Here  it  would 
seem  that  one  must  be  as  spry  and  as 
sure-footed  as  the  chamois — the  rare 
goat  that  lives  high  up  amid  the  Alps. 
While  the  crevasse  and  other  dangers 
of  the  snow-  and  ice-fields  may  he 
absent,  the  mountain  may  be  so  ab- 
rupt that  the  climber  must  ascend 
hundreds  of  feet  with  the  aid  of  his 
arms  as  well  as  his  legs;  often  the 
guide  hauls  him  to  the  top  of  the  most 
difficult  slopes  by  main  strength. 

Many  a  man  and  many  a  woman 
have  felt  like  helpless  children  assum- 
ing their  eyes  towards  the  cloud-filled 
abyss  below  the  summit,  they  realize 
that  by  that  course  they  must  return. 
Now  comes  the  test  of  their  leader. 
One  false  step  may  throw  them  into 
a  gorge  a  mile  below.  The  smooth 
snow  may  conceal  a  couloir  which 
means  death  if  they  plunge  into  it. 
Any  moment  a  cloud  of  wind-swept 
snow  may  be  whirled  around  them, 
and  to  remain  would  mean  freezing, 
or  burial  in  the  drift.  The  novice 
in  Alpine  climbing  now  knows,  if  he 
never  did  before,  his  utter  helplessness 
and  his  dependence  on  this  rugged 
peasant.  The  latter  becomes  the  mas- 
ter in  that  long  downward  journey; 
and  as  one  notes  how  he  carefully 
picks  his  way,  how  he  cautions  his 
followers,  how  he  safely  gets  every  one 
over  the  ice  wall  and  deftly  cuts  steps 
in  the  glacier  where  a  single  misstep 
may  mean  a  fatal  slip,  small  wonder 
is  it  that  friendships  are  sometimes 
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made  between  the  guide  and  his  course  of  events,  he  has  the  greatest 
patron  that  continue  from  year  to  contempt  for  the  man  who  seeks  dan- 
year.  The  traveller  will  not  make  ger  in  a  spirit  of  bravado.  He  is  a 
the  ascent  without  his  Chris,  his  Luigi  bit  of  a  fatalist.  Said  one,  as  they 
or  his  Andreas.  brought  down  the  bodies  of  a  party 
The  ordinary  guide  is  brave  with-  who  had  met  their  death  on  a  slope 
out  knowing  it,  and  his  bravery  has  by  no  means  abrupt,  "  Death  can 
many  peculiarities.  He  has  very  lit-  come  as  easily  on  an  easy  mountain 
tie  sense  of  sport,  he  is  unconscious  as  on  a  difficult  one."  And  when  the 
of  the  desperate  danger  of  his  calling,  other  guides  bungled  at  their  task: 
and  while  he  is  willing  and  anxious  "Those  Arolla  men  know  nothing  of 
to  meet  any  risk  which  comes  in  the  accidents;  for  me,  when  a  man  is  once 
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dead,  I  will  carry  him  as  readily  as  I 
would  carry  a  sheep";  and  so  saying 
he  put  a  human  body  on  his  head, 
and  strode  down  into  the  valley, 
where  the  mules  waited  for  their 
burden. 

A  guide  of  experience  will  tell  you 
that  there  are  only  three  dangers  in 
mountaineering :  falling  stones,  sudden 
bad  weather,  and  the  tourist.  And 
of  these  three  he  regards  the  last 
with  the  most  suspicion;  and  with 
good  reason.  Ordinary  foresight  can 
immensely  reduce  the  risk  of  being 
caught  in  a  storm;  you  can  avoid 
falling  stones  by  the  simple  process 
of  not  going  where  they  fall;  but 
nothing  can  guard  against  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  dare-devil  climber.  The 
novice  is  a  source  of  danger  because 
he  goes  slowly,  tires  the  party  out, 
and  because  he  upsets  stones  on  the 
heads  of  those  below;  but  he  is  not 
more  likely  to  slip  than  a  piece  of 


-which  is  the 
way  the  guide  thinks  of 
him, — and  if  he  does  he 
will  be  caught  instantly, 
so  closely  is  he  watched. 
But  the  man  with  enough 
experience  to  have  ideas  of 
his  own  when  in  difficul- 
ties, and  without  technical 
skill  to  master  them  un- 
aided, isaconstantanxiety. 
He  will  move  when  he 
ought  to  stay  quiet;  he  in- 
sists on  risky  experiments; 
he  resents  the  pressure  of 
the  rope  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the 
whole  party;  he  refuses 
help  in  times  of  stress. 
This,  above  all,  is  a  state 
of  mind  incomprehensible 
to  the  guide,  who  if  he  needs 
it  always  takes  a  pull  from 
his  leader,  and  sometimes 
from  an  amateur. 

These  men  of  the  Ober- 
land  are  indeed  a  curious 
and  interesting  brother- 
hood of  the  wild;  but  the 
term  Alpine  guides  means 
sts  several  different  clans,  so 

to  speak.  The  clan  of  the 
Zermatt,  of  which  the  famous  Aimer 
was  one,  are  the  men  who  went  with 
Justice  Wills  when  he  defied  the 
great  Wetterhorn  to  the  north  in 
the  Bernese  Alps,  and  with  the 
blade  of  his  axe  cut  steps  in  its  glitter- 
ing sides  and,  finally  reaching  its  top, 
set  upon  it  a  flagstaff  where,  12,000 
feet  in  the  air,  the  colors  of  the  Swiss 
and  of  the  Briton  fluttered  in  honor 
of  the  victorious  ascent.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  ice -climbing  by 
Alpinists  with  the  aid  of  axes.  Later 
the  sturdy  old  Aimer,  to  celebrate 
his  golden  wedding,  actually  climbed 
to  that  flagstaff,  his  strength  and 
hardiness  even  in  his  seventies  en- 
abling him  to  do  the  feat  unaided. 
And  we  should  remember  the  men 
of  Grindelwald,  where  the  veteran 
Kauffman  has  for  so  many  years  been 
the  head  man.  To  them  the  Roth- 
horn,  the  Jungfrau.  the  Eiger  and  the 
Monch    are    so    familiar    that    they 
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conduct  thousands  up  their  steep 
sides  and  over  their  glaciers  and  snow- 
fields  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  summer.  About  a  score  are 
they  numbered,  but  every  one  has 
its  history,  like  those  of  the  Cham- 
onix  and  the  Italian  Savoy  and  the 
French  Arolla;  so  the  Alpine  guides 
are  not  all  under  the  red  cross  of 
Switzerland,  but  hail  from  the  high- 
lands of  Italy  and  some  from  the 
shadow  of  Mont  Blanc  as  well. 

The  Pennine  and  the  Bernese  peaks, 
with  hoary  Mont  Blanc,  have  formed 
the   school    where    the   world's  most 
famous  guides  have  had  their  training. 
In  sight  of  the  picturesque  Zermatt, 
the    Matterhorn,   the   Weiss- 
horn   and  Monte    Rosa  have 
fitted   the  Alpinist  for  every    ' 
duty    of     the      mountaineer, 
while     the    scaling     of     the 
Jungfrau,   the  Eiger  and  the 
other   peaks  that  pierce   the 
skies  above  Grindelwald  and 
Interlaken     have     perfected 
guides    to  whom  these  great 
mountains    have  become    as 
hills  in  the  ease  with  which 
they    conquer  them,   though 
the    Pennine   as  well  as  the 
Bernese  summits  reach  from 
10,000    feet    to     15,000   feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Thus  it  is  that  when  the 
explorer  ventures  into  the 
upper  world  he  seldom  at- 
tempts climbing  without  the 
company  of  one  of  these  vet- 
erans. It  may  be  in  faraway 
Alaska  or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  earth  amid  the  Hima- 
layas, the  Alpine  guide  is 
with  him  no  matter  who 
else   is  in  the  party.     With 

the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  when     

he  toiled  slowly  up  the  slopes 
and  sides  of   St.  Elias  went 
Giuseppe  Petigax,  the  Savoy- 
ard, who  had  been  one  of  the  teach- 
ers   of   the  royal    adventurer    amid 
the    mountains    of  his    home   coun- 
try.    When  near   the    goal,   Petigax 
was    in   the    lead,   but   dropped  be- 
hind  to  give  the  Duke  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  to  reach  the  top  of  this 


great  pile  of  Northwest  America. 
Later,  when  he  worked  his  way  into 
the  heart  of  Africa  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  by  his  side  were  Petigax  of 
Alaskan  fame  and  Cesar  Oilier.  By 
their  help  he  pierced  the  mists  and 
snows  that  hid  Mount  Ruwenzori, 
and  in  1906  stood  upon  the  highest 
of  its  group  of  peaks  —  the  first 
white  man  to  accomplish  this  feat. 
When  it  was  announced  last  December 
that  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  would 
attempt  Mount  Everest  this  summer, 
it  was  said  that  he  had  engaged 
Petigax  for  the  ascent.  This  famous 
guide  has  probably  climbed  more  of 


the  world's  great  heights  than  any 
other  human  being.  Through  him 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fanny  Bullock  Workman 
— the  daring  invaders  of  the  desolate 
upper-world  of  the  Himalayas — made 
so  many  records  of  high  ascents, 
including  the  scaling  of  the  Baltistan. 
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In  fact,  Petigax  and  Matthias  Zur- 
briggen  have  been  with  them  on 
most  of  their  expeditions  in  the 
Himalayas,  where  they  climbed  for 
the  first  time  eight  peaks  ranging 
from  19,000  to  nearly  24,000  feet  in 
height — the  world's  record  for  moun- 
taineering. When  Mrs.  Workman 
reached  the  height  of  22,568  feet  on 
Mount  Lungma,  getting  nearer  the 
sky  than  any  other  woman  had  ever 
ascended,  Zurbriggen  held  the  rope 
with  her.  It  was  he  who  cut  the 
ice  steps,  and  he  who  tested  the 
snow-fields.  And  in  the  same  range, 
in    1902,  when   famous  explorers  of 
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England,  Austria  and  Switzerland 
attacked  Everest  in  an  unavailing 
attempt  to  conquer  the   very  apex 


of  the  globe,  the  last  man  to  turn  his 
steps  downward  was  a  Swiss  guide. 
Sir  Martin  Conway,  when  he  looked 
into  the  sea  from  Aconcagua,  told 
his  comrades,  who  had  come  with  him 
to  South  America  from  the  shadow 
of  the  Matterhorn,  that  without  them 
he  would  not  have  been  victorious. 
In  New  York,  last  spring,  Miss  Annie 
S.  Peck  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  her 
two  Swiss  guides,  one  of  whom  (Taug- 
walder)  lost  one  of  his  hands  by 
freezing,  on  the  occasion  of  her  ascent, 
last  winter,  of  the  great  Peruvian 
mountain  Huascaran. 

Climbing  is  in  the  blood  of  the 
Swiss,  the  Savoyard, 
the  Piedmontese.  The 
toddler  presses  his 
chubby  arms  against 
the  rock  by  the  door- 
step and  tries  to 
crawl  upward.  It  is 
his  "  stunt. "  Years 
may  pass  before  he 
can  struggle  to  the 
top ,  but  when  he  does , 
proud  is  he  of  his  feat. 
Here  is  a  country 
where  everything  is 
up  and  down.  You 
see  sheep  and  goats 
grazing  on  slopes 
where  it  would  seem 
as  if  nothing  could 
gain  a  foothold;  but 
if  you  reach  them 
you  find  they  are 
cropping  the  herbage 
perhaps  on  a  little 
shelf  of  verdure  so 
narrow  that  a  single 
leap  would  send  them 
over  the  precipice. 
The  boy  and  girl  be- 
come sure-footed  as 
soon  as  they  leave  off 
creeping.  Climbing 
is  so  necessary  that 
it  becomes  as  nat- 
ural as  moving  on  a 
level  surface.  Every 
day  of  their  lives  they 
mustclimb.  It  is  instinctive  with  them. 
The  young  Swiss  is  proud  of  scaling 
a  steeper  wall  than  his  fellows  can 
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conquer,  and  he  who  plucks  the 
edelweiss  from  the  highest  crevice 
stands  first  in  the  esteem  of  the 
maiden  upon  whom  he  bestows  it. 
In  the  years  from  babyhood  to  man- 
hood they  see  the  daily  vista  of  the 
other  world — the  glorious  sunrise 
on  the  peaks,  the  changes  as  the 
day  reaches  noontide  and  then  moves 
on  to  sunset.  Perhaps  their  knowl- 
edge of  its  mysteries  comes  through 
unconscious  nature-study.  Well  do 
they  know  the  perils  of  that  other 


world  and  what  may  mean  the  storms 
that  without  warning  burst  from  it 
upon  the  valleys  which  form  their 
home. 

How  the  snow  has  proved  a  pall, 
burying  entire  hamlets,  need  not  be 
told  here.  For  centuries  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of 
winter,  the  hardest  rock  becomes 
fissured  and  cracked;  but,  worst  of 
all,  it  may  be  undermined  by  the 
melting  glacier  or  flood  waters.  Then 
the  mountainside  slips  down  and 
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another  is  added  to  the  tragedies  of 
this  region.  Thus  the  Alpine  folk 
have  been  schooled  to  danger  as 
well  as  to  toil  and  hardship.  E very- 
guide  is  a  peasant  of  the  mountain; 
for  a  part  of  the  year,  when  not  in 
service  with  the  alpenstock,  he  usually 
has  his  little  herd  of  cattle  or  goats  or 
a  few  sheep,  or  possibly  cultivates  a 
bit  of  a  farm  and  garden,  if  in  one  of 
the  lower  valleys.  He  is  of  a  pastoral 
race.  You  cannot  trace  the  origin 
of  the  men  of  the  Zermatt  or  of 
Grindelwald  to  any  distinguished 
ancestry,  and  their  appearance  is  ple- 
beian. Nature  has  toughened  them, 
nerved  them,  made  them  perhaps 
unconscious  of  their  skill  and  courage. 
Some  have  called  them  heroic;  but 
there  is  little  or  no  sentiment  about 
them.  They  lead  you  up  the  peak 
for  money — the  higher  the  peak,  the 
greater  the  fee.  You  think  of  the 
risk  they  run,  the  difficulties  they 
encounter,  the  way  they  care  for  and 
protect  the  traveller.  To  them  it 
is  all  a  part  of  the  bargain. 

Yes,  you  can  find  your  way  alone 
into  the  real  Alpine  region,  if  you 
have  followed  the  men  of  the  high- 
lands over  the  snow,  walked  in  their 
footsteps  cut  in  the  ice  by  their 
blades  and  learned  to  cling  to  the  sides 


of  the  arete  by  your  clouts  and  toes ; 
but  few  tourists  have  ever  looked 
down  from  the  Jungf rau  or  the  Matter- 
horn  who  reached  their  goal  without 
such  a  leader,  no  matter  if  they  were 
skilled  in  scaling  the  crags  of  Scot- 
land or  the  peaks  of  Derby.  We 
talk  about  the  Alps  being  "  con- 
quered. "  True  it  is  that  few  remain 
unsurmounted ;  but  the  avalanches 
are  still  pouring  down  in  snowy 
cataracts,  and  the  thunder  of  the  ice 
mass  as  it  breaks  and  falls  from  the 
glacier's  edge,  echoes  daily  through 
the  valleys.  The  pinnacle  glittering 
in  the  sunlight  one  minute  may  be 
hidden  the  next  in  a  cloud  so  dense 
that  one  cannot  see  where  to  make 
a  single  step.  Two  years  ago  the  Alps 
claimed  seventy-five  victims  as  their 
tribute,  and  the  bodies  of  some  are 
lying  thousands  of  feet  in  crevasses 
and  rock  rifts — tombs  wherein  their 
flesh  and  bones  may  remain  intact 
for  thousands  of  years.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  hardy  men  who  have 
lived  their  lives  in  sight  of  snow- 
field,  glacier  and  peak,  many  more 
would  have  met  the  same  fate.  The 
mountains  challenge  you  to  come 
up,  and,  having  come,  you  enter 
another  world — a  world  known  only 
to  the  man  with  the  alpenstock. 


IN  A  PERGOLA 

Far  in  the  west  the  glory  of  the  day 

Fades  o'er  a  redwood  forest  banked  by  hills 

Wherein  a  fairy  sisterhood  distils 
The  dew  of  dreams  in  valleys  twilight-gray. 
Come,  dew  of  dreams,  drift  hitherward  we  pray, 

Sweet  anodyne  for  grief  and  kindred  ills, 

A  benediction  on  the  dusk  that  fills 
This  garden  where  dim  ghosts  of  memory  stray. 

Through  paths  of  poppy,  palm  and  eglantine 
They  move  in  long  processional  and  slow, 

With  smile  and  nod  and  kissing  of  their  hands, 
Then  disappear  in  one  long,  sinuous  line 
Where  through  the  purple  of  the  afterglow 
A  white  star  beckons  toward  elysian  lands. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

The  Flight 

HE  dark  hours  of 
that  January 
night  saw  the  two 
brothers  riding 
hard  up  into  the 
mountains  toward 
that  tiny  cleft  in 
the  peaks  above 
East  Caney  where  Lance  now  remem- 
bered the  cave  that  he  had  once  said 
should  shelter  him  in  case  he  ever 
killed  a  man.  Sylvane  had  much  of 
Lance's  pride  and  courage,  with  little 
of  his  dash  and  perversity.  Had  the 
danger  been  his  own,  one  might  have 
guessed  that  he  would  meet  it  with  the 
gentle  stoicism  old  Kimbro  showed. 
But  that  Buddy  should  be  in  danger, 
fleeing  for  his  life !  The  boy's  universe 
reeled  around  him,  confusion  reigned 
where  he  should  have  been  efficient 
and  orderly;  and  when  they  stopped 
at  the  cabin  in  the  Gap  for  supplies, 
what  with  the  agony  of  Lance's 
burn  and  the  disarray  of  his  brother's 
whole  mentality,  they  made  sad  work 
of  it.  Something  to  eat,  something 
to  keep  warm  with,  something  to 
dress  the  hurt — these  were  the  things 
the  boy  tried  to  remember,  and  forgot, 
and  could  not  find,  when  he  fancied 
the  galloping  hoofs  of  pursuers  with 
every  gust  that  shook  the  big  trees 
in  the  dooryard. 

Through  the  cold,  naked  woods 
they  pushed  to  East  Caney.  The 
creek  was  up.     It  was  three  o'clock, 


nearly  four  hours  before  the  wintry 
dawn  might  be  expected;  yet  a  late 
moon  had  risen  sufficiently  to  show 
them  the  swollen  torrent.  Travelling 
in  its  bed  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  Yet  the  boys  must  attempt 
it.  Once  behind  that  barrier  of  roar- 
ing water,  Lance  would  be  safe. 

"I  reckon  we  can  git  through 
better  'n  the  nags,"  Sylvane  said 
dubiously,  as  they  divided  the  pack 
between  them,  and  started  out  on  the 
desperate  enterprise  of  leaping  from 
boulder  to  boulder  through  the  swirl- 
ing waters.  They  lost  one  bundle  in 
the  struggle,  and  they  came  through 
fearfully  exhausted,  Lance  with  that 
left  arm  one  surface  of  exquisite 
torture,  his  countenance  pinched  and 
his  jaw  set,  his  eyes  burning  in  the 
white  face  that  his  brother  could 
dimly  discern.  But  they  did  get 
through,  and  came  drenched,  dripping, 
shuddering  with  cold,  into  the  little 
valley. 

The  last  time  Lance  had  seen  the 
place  it  was  brimmed  with  the  wine 
of  summer,  green,  full  of  elusive  forest 
scents,  bird-haunted,  drowsing  under 
July  skies,  and  the  most  beautiful 
creatures  it  held  in  its  sweet  shelter 
were  Callista  and  her  child.  Now 
his  desolate  gaze  searched  its  dim 
obscurity  for  the  black  loom  of  the 
rock  house  that  had  given  its  roof  to 
their  happy  gipsying.  The  blanket 
and  clothing  had  gone  down  roaring 
Caney;  but  Lance's  banjo,  which 
Sylvane  had  insisted  on  bringing 
along  carried  over  his  own  shoulders, 
whined  against  the  bare  twigs  of  the 
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Judas  tree  he  was  passing  under, 
whimpered  something  in  its  twang- 
ing undertone  that  demanded  aw- 
fully of  its  owner:  "How  many  miles 
—how  many  years? " 

Without  waiting  for  his  brother, 
and  the  lantern  which  the  boy  was 
relighting,  he  dashed,  down  the  slope, 
past  the  stark,  empty  rock  house — 
swerving  a  little  like  a  man  going  wide 
of  an  open  grave — and  gained  the 
steep  pathway  to  the  cave,  where 
Sylvane,  panting  after,  overtook  him. 

MI  'm  obliged  to  get  a  fire  for  you, 
and  see  can  I  tie  up  that  there  arm," 
the  boy  declared  pitifully.  "Lance, 
I  'm  that  sorry  I  lost  your  blanket 
and  clothes  that  I  don't  know  what 
to  do!"     And  his  voice  trembled. 

"It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
about  me,"  Lance  said  wearily.  "  I  'd 
like  for  you  to  be  dry  and  warm  be- 
fore you  start  back — but  there  's  no 
time.  You  got  to  get  away  from  here 
as  quick  as  you  can.  If  we  leave  the 
horses  tied  down  there,  and  anybody 
sees  'em — you  've  got  to  get  away 
quick,  Buddy." 

"Where 'd  I  better  take  Sate?" 
asked  Sylvane,  as  he  had  asked 
before. 

"I  've  been  studyin'  about  that," 
Lance  told  him.  "They  're  bound  to 
know  I  'm  in  the  mountains.  We 
can't  get  rid  of  the  nag,  and  if  he  goes 
to  our  house  it  will  seem  no  more 
than  natural.  Best  just  take  him 
home  and  put  him  in  the  stable.  '* 

Sylvane  had  gathered  pitch  pine  for 
light  and  heat.  He  made  a  roaring 
fire  and  then  attempted  an  awkward 
dressing  of  the  injured  arm.  The 
rough  cloths  hurt.  There  was  no 
liniment,  not  even  flour  to  lay  on  the 
burn.  Lance  locked  his  teeth  in 
agony  and  bore  it  till  time  seemed  to 
press. 

"  Go  on,  Buddy,"  he  urged.  "When 
you  can  get  to  me  with  anything,  do 
it.  When  you  can't — I  '11  make  out, 
somehow." 

"The  good  God  knows  I  hate  to 
leave  you  like  this,"  the  lad  repeated, 
as  he  made  his  final  preparations  for 
departure.  ' '  Pappy  or  me  will  be  here 
inside  of  two  days  and  bring  you  news, 


and  something  to  keep  warm  with, 
and  something  to  eat.     Lance,  please 

lemme  leave  ye  my  coat " 

"No,  no,  Sylvane,  you'd  nigh 
about  freeze  without  it  a-ridin*  home. 
It 's  not  cold  in  the  cave  here.  You 
go  on  now,  Buddy — that 's  a  good 
boy."  And  blindly  the  younger  lad 
turned  and  stumbled  down  the  bank. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

The  Cave 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  Sylvane, 
half  perished  with  cold,  finally  crept 
into  his  father's  house.  He  found 
that  Sheriff  Beason  had  been  there 
before  him,  searched  it,  terrified  the 
family  and  gone.  Roxy  Griever  met 
her  brother  with  inquiries  for  Lance's 
whereabouts  and  welfare,  and  when 
the  boy  refused  to  tell  her  "where 
the  fugitive  was  hidden — since  what 
she  didn't  know  she  could  n't  reveal — 
she  turned  from  him  and  went  secretly 
to  Callista. 

The  Gentry  home  had  had  its  visit 
from  the  sheriff,  too,  and  Callista  met 
her  sister-in-law  half-way  between  the 
two,  asserting  that  it  was  her  place 
to  do  for  her  husband  whatever  a 
woman  could,  returning  to  the  Cleav- 
erage  farm  that  night,  and  demand- 
ing that  Sylvane  take  her  with  him 
when  he  should  deem  it  safe  to  carry 
supplies  to  the  cave. 

Furtively,  with  the  greatest  caution, 
Lance's  friends  visited  and  supplied 
him,  since  Daniel  Beason  did  not 
leave  the  mountains,  but  continued 
to  search  with  a  fury  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  criminal-seeking,  as 
known  to  the  Turkey  Tracks.  The 
story  went  that  Flenton  Hands  hung 
between  life  and  death  in  the  sheriff's 
house,  tended  on  by  the  sheriff's 
family,  and  Beason  expressed  the 
intention  of  taking  Lance  Cleaverage 
back  to  jail  before  his  victim  should 
die  and  the  case  against  the  outlawed 
man  become  one  of  murder. 

"That  thar  Cleaverage  fellow  is  a 
wild  hawk,"  he  repeated  solemnly. 
"  Let  who  will  strive  to  take  him  after 
he   smells   hemp   in   this   business  — 
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I  'm  not  cravin'  the  job,  and  I  can 
tell  ye  that." 

So  the  closed  cabin  on  Lance's 
Laurel  had  been  ransacked  again  and 
again  by  the  sheriff's  posse;  it  was 
watched,  as  were  the  Gentry  and 
Cleaverage  places ;  yet  Beason  had  not 
men  nor  means  sufficient  to  make 
this  blockade  thoroughly  effective, 
and  through  it  slipped  all  that  their 
quarry  needed. 

In  the  skull-shaped  pocket  where 
Lance  lay,  there  was  neither  light  nor 
life.  They  were  the  bare  ribs  of  the 
mountain  that  arched  above  him 
in  that  place,  blackish,  misshapen, 
grizzly  with  an  unchanging  chill. 
The  continual  dripping  of  water, 
which  would  have  seemed  music  had 
one  come  upon  it  in  a  summer  noon, 
vexed  him,  and  took  on  tones  that  he 
wished  to  forget.  It  was  not  till 
Callista  came  that  he  was  able  to  blur 
even  the  outline  of  that  grim  Fact 
which  had  sent  him  into  hiding.  Her 
voice  vanquished  the  silence  that  had 
weighed  heavier  on  his  spirit  than  all 
the  rocks  in  the  bluff,  and  with  her 
presence  the  dome  of  that  stone  skull 
at  once  became  a  round,  cozy  cup  of 
sheltered  warmth  and  kindly  human 
cheer,  as  much  a  home  there  in  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness  as  the  phoebe's 
nest. 

On  her  first  trip,  Callista  carried 
to  him  great  homespun  blankets,  a 
big  wool-filled  hunter's  quilt,  capable 
of  turning  water,  and  plenty  of  well 
chosen  provisions.  She  made  him  a 
fire  of  clean,  almost  smokeless  chest- 
nut to  replace  the  fat  pine  billets 
Sylvane  had  provided,  and  which  had 
filled  the  cave  with  tarry  fumes;  she 
cooked  him  a  hot,  appetizing  meal 
and  served  it  to  him,  after  she  had 
dressed  his  arm  with  liniment  and 
soft  bandages;  her  womanly  author- 
itativeness,  the  maternal  air  she  as- 
sumed, had  its  own  comfort  and  its 
own  pain  for  her  husband. 

Seeing  his  need,  she  brought  him 
cheery  news  of  the  little  happenings 
at  home,  and  told  him  how  the  baby 
was  beginning  to  walk,  slipping  inad- 
vertently into  the  information  that 
she  had  given  his  son  a  name  without 


consulting  the  father.  Lance  received 
with  a  languor  of  concession  all  she 
had  to  say.  He  agreed  that  Ajax 
made  a  fine  name  for  a  boy,  and  that 
it  was  the  appropriate  thing  to  call 
their  eldest  born  for  Callista's  grand- 
father. But  when  the  meal  was 
cleared  away  and  the  time  approached 
that  Sylvane  would  return  to  the 
mouth  of  the  valley  and  wait  for  his 
sister-in-law,  Lance  began  to  struggle 
with  something  that  he  wanted  to 
say  to  his  wife,  the  sum  of  his  thoughts 
in  all  these  days  of  black  loneliness 
and  brooding  in  the  Gap  cabin  after 
she  left  him  there,  and  later,  here  in 
the  cave.  He  had  barely  shaped  the 
opening  sentence,  when  some  tiny 
creature,  nosing  about  in  the  obscurity 
which  hid  the  rear  wall  of  his  stone 
cell,  dislocated  a  something  that  fell 
with  a  sudden  pang  of  musical  sound 
across  the  aching  silence  which  had 
come  between  them.  Lance  looked 
up  and  caught  the  shine  of  the  fire- 
light on  his  wife's  white  cheek  and 
bright  hair  as  she  listened,  hand  to 
lip,  staring  into  the  darkness. 

"It's  my  old  banjo,"  he  said 
nervelessly.  "Buddy  would  bring  it 
along.  Go  get  it,  Callista,  and  break 
it  up  and  put  it  on  the  fire." 

She  seemed  to  get  the  sense  only  of 
his  opening  words,  and  she  moved 
quietly  into  the  shadows  behind  them, 
groped  for  the  instrument  and  found 
it  and  brought  it  back  in  her  hand. 

11  Break  it  'crost  your  knee  and  then 
burn  it,"  Lance  prompted  her  quietly. 

For  answer  she  laid  a  protecting 
hand  over  the  banjo,  which,  lack- 
ing one  string  and  with  the  remaining 
four  sagging  wofully,  yet  spoke  its 
querulous  little  protest  in  her  fingers. 
Those  fingers  touched  it  tenderly. 
Here  was  the  voice  that  had  cried 
under  her  window.  Here  was  the 
singer  of  "How  many  miles,  how 
many  years?"  And  she  was  bidden 
to  break  it  and  cast  it  to  the  flames. 
This  had  been  Lance's  joy  of  life,  the 
expression  of  moods  outside  her  un- 
derstanding or  sympathy. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  objected  softly;  "no, 
Lance.  I  could  not  harm  the  banjo. 
If  I  thought  you  would,  I  'd  take  it 
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back  with  me  and  keep  it  till — till 
you  could  come  home  and  play  it 
again.  You  just  don't  feel  like  your- 
self now." 

His  arm  dropped  to  the  rock 
beside  him.  His  face,  turned  away 
from  her,  was  laid  aslant  on  it.  She 
guessed  that  he  feigned  sleep  and  left 
him  so,  moving  softly  to  the  cave 
mouth  to  peer  out  apprehensively 
lest  Sylvane  come  and  have  to  wait 
for  her. 

And  Lance,  lying  with  closed  eyes, 
wondered  at  himself.  Why  was  he 
not  overjoyed?  She  had  forgiven 
the  banjo.  She  spoke  of  his  home- 
coming. She  would  accept  him.  She 
would  hold  nothing  against  him. 
Yet,  try  as  he  would,  he  could  not 
find  in  his  sore  heart  the  joy  and 
gratitude  which  he  told  himself  should 
have  answered  to  this  state  of  affairs. 
He  ought  to  be  thankful.  It  was 
more  than  he  deserved.  Yet — to  be 
forgiven,  to  be  accepted — when  had 
Lance  Cleaverage  ever  desired  such 
boon? 

And  so  he  let  her  think  that  he  still 
slept  when  she  came  stealing  back 
to  say  good-bye ;  he  let  her  go  without 
another  word ;  and  on  the  nights  when 
she  returned  bringing  him  what  was 
necessary  for  his  living  there,  he 
received  her  brave  kindness  with  an 
apathy  for  which  he  chided  himself, 
but  which  he  could  in  no  wise  shake 
off.  Sometimes  he  wished  that  she 
might  have  come  to  him  otherwise, 
or  not  come  at  all. 

And  after  a  while  the  inevitable 
happened.  Sylvane,  starting  earlier 
than  usual  for  the  cave  hideout, 
holding  to  the  road  longer  than  he 
should  because  the  going  was  bad, 
was  seized  upon  by  Beason,  his  errand 
immediately  guessed,  and  the  de- 
mand made  that  he  should  lead  them 
to  Lance.  But  the  boy  was  as 
obstinately  brave  as  ever  his  brother 
could  have  been,  and  the  matter  was 
finally  compromised  by  the  whole 
party  going  up  to  the  Cleaverage 
farm  to  lay  the  case  before  old  Kimbro , 
Sylvane  expressing  himself  as  willing 
to  abide  by  Pappy's  decision. 

The  schoolmaster  lay  ill  in  his  bed, 


but  he  got  up  to  see  the  sheriff  and 
his  men. 

11  Gentlemen,' '  he  said  to  them, 
appearing  in  their  midst,  humbled, 
broken,  but  still  self-respecting,  "I 
wish  my  son  Lance  would  surrender 
himself  up  to  the  law.  Yes,  I  do. 
His  health  is  giving  way  under  what 
he  has  to  enjure.  But  lead  you  to 
Jiim  I  will  not,  without  I  first  get  his 
consent  to  do  so." 

And  after  a  prolonged  argument, 
which  was  not  without  heat,  Beason 
agreed  to  let  the  old  man  ride  away 
and  interview  the  fugitive,  promising 
neither  to  follow  him  nor  have  him 
spied  upon ;  the  posse  to  remain  at  the 
Cleaverage  place  till  its  master  should 
return  and  bring  the  word  as  to  what 
the  fleeing  man  was  willing  to' do. 
Roxy,  who  would  cheerfully  have 
poisoned  the  batch  of  them  and  found 
good  Biblical  precedent  for  the  deed, 
followed  her  father  out  entreating  him 
not  to  ask  Lance  to  give  himself  up, 
but  to  encourage  him  to  hold  out  till 
spring,  when  they  could  get  him  away. 

"  Daughter,1 '  said  the  old  man' 
softly,  bending  down  from  Satan's 
back  to  speak  to  her,  "your  brother 
would  be  dead  before  spring.' '  And 
he  left  her  sobbing  at  the  gate,  as  he 
rode  away  on  the  black  horse,  his 
frail,  drooping  figure  a  pathetic  con- 
trast to  the  young  animal's  mettle- 
some eagerness. 

CHAPTER  XV 

The  Island  at  Last 

After  his  father  left  him,  Lance 
slept  the  sleep  of  a  condemned  and 
shriven  man,  long  and  deep  and 
dreamless — the  first  sound  rest  his 
tortured  nerves  and  flagging  pow- 
ers had  known  since  the  night  in 
Hepzibah. 

Kimbro  Cleaverage— following  Syl- 
vane's  directions — had  come  without 
difficulty  to  his  son's  cave  hide- 
out, arriving  at  about  eleven  o'clock. 
The  talk  which  followed,  there  in  that 
subterranean  atmosphere  which  is 
neither  out-  nor  in-door,  neither  dark 
nor    light,    was    long    and    earnest. 
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Kimbro  spoke  freely,  and  there  was 
always  that  in  his  father  which  took 
Lance  by  the  throat.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  entire  lack  of  accusation; 
perhaps  something  in  the  old  man's 
personality  that  appealed  with  its 
tale  of  struggle  and  failure,  its  frank 
revelation  of  patiently  borne  defeat. 

"  I  '11  go  right  back  with  you,  Pappy, 
if  you  say  so,"  Lance  murmure4 
huskily  at  the  last,  looking  up  into  the 
gray  old  face  above  him  like  the  child 
he  had  used  to  be.  "As  well  now 
as  any  time." 

"No,  son,"  said  Kimbro  slowly. 
His  heart  ached  with  the  cry.  "  The 
Lord  knows  there  ain't  no  such  hurry 
— there  '11  be  time  enough  afterward" ; 
but  his  habit  of  gentle  stoicism  pre- 
vailed, and  after  a  little  pause  he  only 
added,  "  I  reckon  we  better  not  do 
that — I  reckon  we  could  n't  very  well. 
I  rode  the  black  nag  pretty  hard 
coming  up.  The  goin'  's  heavy.  He 
couldn't  take  us  both  back,  not  in  any 
sort  of  time,  and  nary  one  of  us  is  fit 
to  make  it  afoot.  No,  I  '11  take  the 
'  word  to  Beason,  and  him  and  his 
men  can  stay  at  our  house  till  morn- 
ing— poor  Roxy !  Sylvane  '11  ride  the 
mule  up  here  toi'able  early,  and  lead 
your  horse.  You  go  straight  home. 
The  sheriff  can  come  for  you  to  your 
house.     Will  that  suit?" 

"Hit '11  suit,"   Lance  answered. 

There  was  a  long  silence  between 
the  two.  Then  the  old  man  moved 
to  the  cave's  mouth.  "Farewell," 
he  said,  and  stood  hesitating,  his 
back  to  his  son. 

Lance  followed  his  father  a  few 
halting  paces,  carrying  a  chunk  of 
fire,  lighting  the  old  man  down  the 
bank. 

Farewell,  Pappy,"  he  echoed. 
All  right,  son,"  came  back  the 
faint  hail;  then,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  Kimtro's  voice  added, "  Thank 
you  for  sending  this  word  by  me. 
Farewell,"  and  there  was  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps  moving  on  down  the 
little  valley. 

Probably  six  hours  later,  Lance  wak- 
ened and  lay  looking  at  the  embers; 
he  reached  out  a  languid  hand  to  push 
a  brand  in  place.     Presently  he  rose 
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and  built  up  the  smouldering  fire,  and 
thereafter  sat  beside  it,  head  on  hand, 
his  hollow  eyes  studying  the  coals. 
His  father  was  gone  back  to  notify 
the  sheriff.  Well,  that  was  right — a 
man  must  answer  for  the  thing  he  did ; 
and  they  said  that  Flenton  Hands  was 
dead.  He  was  not  consciously  glad 
of  this — nor  regretful;  he  was  only 
very  weary,  spent  and  at  the  end  of 
everything.  How  could  he  have  done 
otherwise  than  he  had  done?  And 
yet — and  yet — 

His  mind  went  back  the  long  way 
to  his  wooing  of  Callista.  What  a 
flowery  path  it  was  to  lead  to  such  a 
bleak  conclusion!  Then  once  more 
his  thought  veered,  like  the  light, 
shifting  smoke  above  the  fire,  to 
Hands.  They  'd  hardly  hang  him 
for  the  killing.  It  was  not  a  murder. 
There  were  those  who  would  testify 
as  to  what  his  provocation  had  been. 
But  it  would  mean  his  days  shut  away 
from  the  sun;  a  disgraced  name  to 
hand  down  to  his  boy. 

For  no  reason  which  he  could  have 
given,  the  sound  of  a  banjo  whispered 
in  his  memory.  "How  many  miles, 
how  many  years?"  Ah,  the  miles 
and  the  years  then !  Callista  would  be 
free — and  that  would  be  right,  too. 
He  had  no  call  to  cling  to  her  and 
claim  her.  She  had  never  been  his, 
never — never — never!  An  inconse- 
quent vision  of  her  face  lying  on  his 
breast  the  night  he  had  climbed  the 
wild  grapevine  to  her  window  came 
mockingly  before  the  eye  of  memory 
to  tantalize  him.  He  stirred  un- 
easily and  reached  to  lay  another 
chunk  of  wood  in  place,  mutely  an- 
swering the  recollection  back  again — 
she  had  never  been  his. 

Then  suddenly  his  head  lifted  with 
a  start;  there  was  the  noise  of  a 
rolling  stone  outside,  a  rush  of  hurry- 
ing feet,  a  thrashing  of  the  bushes, 
and  even  before  he  could  spring  up, 
Callista  was  in  the  cave.  A  little 
dark  shawl  was  tied  over  her  bright 
head;  and  from  under  its  confining 
edges  the  fair  locks,  usually  so  ordered 
and  placid,  streamed  loosely  around 
the  face  which  looked  out  white  and 
fearful.     Her  dress  was  soaked  about 
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the  edges  and  all  up  one  side.  It 
was  stained  with  earth,  there,  too, 
ripped  loose  from  the  waist,  and  torn 
till  it  hung  in  long,  streaming  shreds. 
A  deep  scratch  across  her  cheek  bled 
unheeded,  and  a  flying  strand  of  hair 
had  glued  fast  in  it.  Her  shaking 
hands  were  bleeding  too,  and  grimed 
with  wood  mold,  her  finger-nails  were 
packed  with  it,  where  she  had  fallen 
again  and  again  and  scrambled  up. 
She  walked  staggeringly  and  breathed 
in  gasps. 

Here  was  not  any  Callista  Lance 
had  ever  known;  not  the  scornful 
beauty  who  throned  herself  among 
her  mates  and  accepted  the  homage 
of  mankind  as  her  due;  or  the  flushed, 
tremulous  Callista  of  that  never-to- 
be-forgotten  night  at  the  window. 
This  was  not  the  young  wife  of  the 
earlier  married  days — least  of  all  the 
mother  of  his  son,  or  the  kindly  friend, 
the  staunch  partner,  who  had  tended 
on  and  served  him  here  in  the  cave. 
This  was  a  strange,  fierce,  half-dis- 
traught, shining-eyed  Callista — a  fit 
adventurer,  if  she  list,  to  put  forth 
toward  his  island. 

"  They — "  she  panted,  then  fetched 
two  or  three  laboring  breaths  before 
she  could  go  on.  "They  told  me  at 
Father  Cleaverage's  that  they  was 
goin'  to  send  here  and  fetch  you  in — 
is  that  so?" 

" 1  reckon  they  are,"  the  man  beside 
the  fire  assented  nervelessly. 

A  wild  look  lightened  over  her  face. 
She  came  stumblingly  up  to  him. 

"Lance!"  She  choked.  "Did  you 
sure  enough  send  that  word  by  your 
father  to  the  sheriff? — did  you  say 
you  'd  give  up  and  go  in? — did  you ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  returned  sombrely.  "  I 
did,  Callista.     It 's  all  that  was  left 
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"My  God!"  she  breathed.  "And 
I  could  n't  believe  it — not  a  word  of 
it.  But  I  just  slipped  out  and  come. 
I  Ve  got  Gran'pappy's  horse  Maje 
and  the  Mandy  mule  tied  down  in  the 
bushes  below  there,  and — " 

Cleaverage  glanced  about  him  and, 
rising,  began  to  roll  together  the 
blankets  of  his  bed. 

"Yes,"  he  repeated,  in  a  sort  of 


automatic  fashion.  "Pappy  left  me 
before  midnight,  and  he  was  riding 
Satan.  I  reckon  I  ought  to  be  mov- 
ing right  soon  now.  It  must  be  sun- 
up outside,  ain't  it?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  desperate 
doubt. 

"Lance!"  she  demanded,  clutching 
his  arm  with  her  trembling  hand. 
4 '  What  made  you  send  Father  Cleaver- 
age wi+h  such  word  as  that? — and 
never  let  me  know!  Oh,  Lance, 
what  did  you  do  it  for?  Bring  them 
things  and  come  on  down  quick. 
There  may  be  time  yet." 

He  stared  at  her  dumbly  question- 
ing for  a  moment.  Long  misery  had 
made  his  wits  slow.  He  plainly 
hesitated  between  thinking  her  the 
emissary  sent  from  home  for  him,  and 
the  understanding  that  she  wanted 
him  to  escape. 

" Time?"  he  repeated.  "Do  you 
mean — ?" 

Her  lips  shaped  "Yes,"  her  eyes 
fastened  upon  his  face. 

He  took  it  very  quietly.  Slowly 
he  shook  his  head. 

"  I  ain't  got  any  right  to  do  that," 
he  said.  "I  've  given  my  word  to 
Pappy.  They  'd  hold  him  for  it. 
And  if  I  did  go  I  'd  be  running  and 
hiding  the  balance  o'  my  days.  You 
and  the  boy  would  be  lost  to  me — 
same  as  you  will  be  as  it  is.  And — 
and  you  would  n't  be  free.  I  done 
the  thing.  Let  me  take  my  punish- 
ment, like  a  man,  Callista.  Oh,  for 
God's  sake,"  he  cried  out  with  a 
sudden  sharp  cry.  "Let  me  do 
something  like  a  man!  I  've  played 
the  fool  boy  long  enough." 

He  dropped  back  into  a  sitting 
posture  beside  the  fire.  Callista  had 
never  released  his  arm.  It  was  plain 
that  his  attitude  frightened  her  more 
terribly  than  any  violence  of  resist- 
ance would  have  done.  She  bent  over 
him  now  in  the  tremulous  intensity 
of  her  purpose,  whispering,  the  low 
pleading  of  her  voice  still  interrupted 
with  little  gasps. 

44  You  're  broke  down  living  this- 
a-way,  Lance.  You  don't  know  your 
own  mind — you  ain't  fit  to  speak  for 
yourself." 
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"  Callista,"  said  Lance's  quiet  tones, 
"  I  'm  a  sight  fitter  to  speak  for  my- 
self now  than  I  ever  was  before  in  my 
life.     I  've  got  it  to  do." 

Up  to  this  time,  the  trouble  between 
these  two  had  continued  to  be  a 
lovers'  quarrel.  Leaving  him  alone 
in  the  house  he  had  builded  for  her, 
throwing  back  into  his  face  such  help 
as  he  would  have  followed  her  with, 
Callista  had  but  triumphed  as  she  used 
to  when  they  bickered  before  an 
audience  of  their  mates.  Angry  as 
she  actually  was  when  she  broke 
with  him,  there  could  not  fail,  also, 
to  be  a  cruel  satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge  of  how  she  put  him  from 
his  ordinary,  how  she  changed  the 
course  of  his  life,  and  knew  him  her 
pining  lover,  the  man  who  could  not 
sleep  o'  nights  for  thought  of  her. 
Perhaps,  when  his  pride  was  subdued, 
and  he  came  suing  to  her,  personally, 
she  would  go  home  with  him  and 
patch  the  matter  up  with  patronage 
and  forgiveness.  From  the  first  this 
expected  consummation  had  been 
vaguely  shadowed  in  her  mind  back 
of  all  she  did  or  refused  to  do.  Here 
and  now  was  the  matter  sharply  taken 
out  of  her  hands.  Lance  turned  his 
back  on  her.  He  reckoned  without 
her.  He  promised  to  others  that 
which  would  set  him  at  once  and 
permanently  beyond  her  recall.  With 
an  impassioned  gesture,  she  flung 
herself  down  on  her  knees  before  him 
where  he  sat.  Her  arms  went  around 
him,  her  face  was  pressed  against  him. 

"  No,  no,  Lance,"  she  implored. 
"  You  might  speak  for  yourself — but 
who  's  to  speak  for  me  ?  What  '11  I 
do  when  they  take  you  from  me? 
I  'd  sooner  hide  like  a  wild  varmint 
all  my  days.  I  'd  sooner — oh,  come 
on  and  go,  Lance.  I  '11  run  with  you 
as  long  as  we  both  live." 

"That  wouldn't  be  a  fit  life  for 
you  and  the  baby,"  Lance  told  her 
heavily. 

"The  baby!"  replied  Callista,  al- 
most scornfully.  "  I  did  n't  aim  to 
take  him  along.  It 's  you  and  me, 
Lance — you  and  me." 

Gazing  up  at  him,  she  saw  the  look 
in  her  husband's  face:  she  saw  that 


his  thoughts  were  clearing,  and  that 
the  resolute,  formulated  negative  was 
coming. 

"Oh,  don't  say  it,  Lance!"  she 
cried,  her  arms  tightening  convul- 
sively around  his  body,  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  lifted  face,  wash- 
ing away  the  blood.  A  great  cough- 
ing sob  shook  her  from  head  to 
foot.  "  Oh,  Lange,  don't — don't  do  it ! 
I  know — "  she  hastened  pitifully — "  I 
know  I  have  n't  got  any  rights.  I 
know  I  've  wore  out  your  love.  But 
oh,  please,  honey,  come  with  me  and 
let 's  run." 

Through  the  man's  dazed  senses  the 
truth  had  made  its  way  at  last. 
He  sat  wonder-smitten.  The  weeping 
woman  on*  her  knees  before  him 
looked  up  desperately  into  his  face. 

"Lance,"  she  began  at  last,  in  a 
voice  that  was  scarce  more  than  a 
breath,  a  mere  shadow  of  sound, "  I ' ve 
never  told  you.  Look  like  I  always 
waited  for  you  to  say.  But  since  .  .  .. 
long  ago  .  .  .  ever  since  you  and  me 
was  boy  and  girl  .  .  .  and  girl,  to- 
gether .  .  .  they  was  never  any- 
body for  me  but  you — you,  dear. 
They  's  nothing  you  could  do  or  be 
that  would  make  it  different.  I  .  .  . 
my  heart  ...  if  they  take  you  away 
from  me,  Lance,  darlin',  they  might 
just  as  well  kill  me." 

Lance  reached  around  and  got  the 
two  hands  that  were  clinging  to  him 
so  frantically.  He  held  them,  one  over 
the  other,  in  his  own,  and,  bending 
his  head,  kissed  them  again  and  again. 
He  touched  the  loose  hair  about  her 
forehead,  then  mutely  laid  his  lips 
against  its  fairness.  He  lifted  his 
head  and  looked  long  into  her  eyes 
with  a  look  which  she  could  not 
understand. 

"You — you  're  a  comin\  Lance?" 
she  whispered. 

He  shook  his  head,  ever  so  little. 

"  Callista,"  he  said  very  softly,  and 
the  name  was  a  caress,  " — mine — 
my  girl — my  Callista — you  're  agoin' 
to  he'p  me  do  the  right  thing." 

She  started  back  a  little;  she 
caught  her  breath,  and  her  blue  eyes 
dilated  upon  him. 

"The   right   thing,"    her   husband 
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repeated,  with  something  that  was 
almost  a  smile  on  his  lips.  "And 
that  *s  to  ride  over  home  and  give 
myself  up.  God  bless  you,  dear,  I 
can  do  it  now  with  a  quiet  mind.  Oh, 
Callista — Callista — I  'm  happier  this 
minute  than  I  ever  was  before  in  my 
life!  Whatever  comes,  I  can  face 
it  now." 

Callista  crouched  there  with  parted 
lips  and  desperate  eyes.  Gradually 
the  wildness  went  out  of  those  eyes. 
Before  the  look  in  his  she  sank  down 
despairing,  her  face  dropped  forward 
upon  his  breast,  and  she  rested  so, 
held  close  in  his  embrace.  Little 
shivers  passed  over  her  lax  body. 
Murmured  words  came  from  her  lips. 
Down  and  down  she  sank  into  the 
arms  that  clasped  her.  At  last  she 
uttered  brokenly: 

"Well — if  ye  won't  go  with  me, 
1 11  go  with  you.  1 11  go  wherever 
they  take  you.  What  you  suffer, 
I'll  suffer,  Lance;  because  the  fault 
was  mine— oh,  the  fault  was  mine!,, 
"  We  ain't  got  no  time  to  talk  about 
faults,  honey,' '  he  said  to  her,  slipping 
a  caressing  hand  beneath  her  cheek, 
lifting  the  bent  face,  kissing  her  again 
and  again,  offering  that  demonstra- 
tive love  for  which  Callista  thirsted, 
which  she  had  no  initiative  herself  to 
proffer.  "  I  '11  not  let  you  miscall  my 
girl.  I  would  n't  have  a  hair  of  her 
head  different.  Come  on,  darlin', 
I  've  got  to"  make  good  my  word." 

Strangely  stilled  as  to  her  grief, 
Callista  moved  about  the  cave  and, 
without  any  further  word  of  remon- 
strance, helped  him  gather  his  be- 
longings together  and  make  them 
ready.  Lance  himself  was  like  a 
man  for  whom  a  new  day  has  dawned. 
He  was  almost  gay  when  they  turned 
to  take  their  farewell  of  the  place 
that  had  been  his  home  for  weeks. 

When  they  stepped  forth,  they 
found  the  sun  fully  risen  upon  a 
morning  fair  and  promising.  Callista 
looked  long  at  the  rock  house,  as, 
carrying  their  bundles,  they  passed  it 
on  the  way  to  their  mounts. 

"And  I  had  you  for  my  own — all 
my  own — and  nobody  to  hinder — 
while  we  lived  there,"  she  said,  speak- 


ing in  a  slow,  wondering  tone.  "  Oh, 
foolish  people  have  to  learn  hard 
when  't  is  that  they  're  blessed." 

Lance's  free  arm  went  around  her 
slight  body  and  drew  her  close  to  his 
side  as  they  walked.  When  they 
reached  the  animals,  he  loaded  the 
bedding  and  other  things  carefully 
upon  them,  then  turned  to  her. 

"Sweetheart,"  he  said,  with  that 
strange,  deep  glow  in  his  eyes,  "  folks 
that  love  each  other  like  we  do  are 
blessed  all  the  time,  whether  they  're 
free  and  together — or  separated — or 
in  jail.  They  're  blessed  whether 
they  're  above  ground,  or  below  it." 
He  kissed  her  and  lifted  her  lightly  to 
Maje's  back  and  they  rode  away. 

As  they  followed  down  Caney  and 
struck  eastward  toward  the  Cleaver- 
age  place,  the  morning  drew  on, 
sweet  and  towardly.  For  all  the  cold, 
there  was  an  under-note  of  spring  in 
the  air.  February  felt  the  stirring  of 
the  year  which  had  turned  in  it's 
sleep.  They  rode  together,  hand  in 
hand,  where  the  trail  permitted, 
both  remembering — Lance  with  an 
added  light  in  his  eyes  and  a  meaning 
smile,  Callista  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
tears — that  other  ride  they  had  taken 
together,  Lance's  arm  around  her,  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  when  they  went 
down  to  Squire  Ashe's  to  be  mairied. 

They  went  ahead  thus,  in  silence  or 
with  few  words  spoken,  for  nearly 
two  hours.  Their  best  road  home 
would  take  them  past  the  old  Cleaver- 
age  place,  and  within  a  mile  of  the 
house.  As  they  drew  near  this  point 
something  stirred  down  deep  under 
Lance's  quiet .  His  breath  quickened, 
his  face  set  in  sharp  lines ;  he  touched 
the  patient  mule  with  his  heel  and 
pushed  ahead  at  a  good  gait.  Callista, 
watching  him,  followed,  drooping  and 
mute.  Moving  so,  swiftly  and  in 
single  file,  they  reached  the  place 
whence  they  could  see  the  chim- 
ney of  the  Kimbro  Cleaverage  house 
through  the  trees,  and  were  aware  of 
a  woman  on  a  black  horse,  a  child 
carried  carefully  in  her  arms,  coming 
toward  them.  Callista  lifted  her 
hanging  head  and  looked  with  deso- 
late eyes  past  her  husband. 
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"Is  that  Ola  Derf  on  Cindy ?"  she 
asked  in  a  lifeless  voice;  then  added 
incuriously,  "No,  I  reckon  not,"  for 
it  was  reported  that  the  Derf  girl  was 
staying  with  kin  in  Hepzibah. 

"  It  is  Ola,"  said  Callista,  as  the 
rider  of  the  black  filly  came  nearer. 
Then  with  sudden  interest:  "And 
she — she  's  got  my  baby!  What  in 
the  world?" 

For  a  moment  the  astonishment 
of  it  dulled  that  agony  of  rebellion 
which  once  more  surged  in  Callista's 
soul  as  she  looked  at  that  chimney 
through  the  trees  and  knew  that 
there  by  its  hearthstone  were  the 
sheriff  and  his  men  ready  to  take 
Lance  from  her. 

"  I  come  a-past  the  Gentry  place 
and  stopped  to  git  the  boy,"  Ola 
called,  as  soon  as  she  could  make 
them  hear. 

It  occurred  to  Callista  that  this 
girl,  too,  supposed  that  Lance  would 
try  to  escape,  and  that  they  would 
wish  to  take  the  baby  with  them. 

"  Sheriff  Beason  and  his  men  are 
in  yon,"  Lance  told  her,  glancing  in 
the  direction  of  his  father's  house. 
"  I  'm  going  to  my  own  place  to  give 
myself  up — they  're  coming  up  there 
for  me." 

Ola  nodded,  without  making  any 
immediate  reply.  She  looked  with 
a  curious  questioning  from  husband 
to  wife,  shifting  the  baby  to  her  hip. 

"  My,  but  he 's  solid,"  she  said 
enviously,  the  aborignai  mother-wo- 
man showing  strong  in  her  ugly  little 
brown  face. 

"I'll  take  him,"  Callista  said, 
putting  out  her  arms  almost  mechan- 
ically. 

But  Ola  made  no  movement  to 
hand  over  the  baby.  She  yet  sat  her 
horse,  glancing  from  one  countenance 
to  the  other. 

"I  've  been  a  stayin'  down  in 
Hepzibah,"  she  observed  abruptly. 
"  My  man,  he  's  about  to  be  out  of 
the  pen  and  him  and  Flent  Hands 
had  dealings  that — well,  that  's  what 
Charlie  was  sent  up  for." 

"Your  man?"  echoed  Callista;  and 
Lance  smiled  as  she  had  not  seen  him 
for  long. 


"  Yes,  Charlie  Massengale,  my  man," 
Ola  repeated.  "  Heap  o'  folks  around 
here  did  n't  know  I  had  one.  We 
was  wedded  in  the  Territory  when  I 
was  fo'teen  and  he  got  into  trouble  in 
the  Settlement — this  here  trouble 
that  Flent  was  mixed  up  in — and 
Pappy  'lowed  that  as  long  as  yo' 
old  man  was  in  the  pen,  you  better 
not  name  anything  about  him." 

She  was  smoothing  the  baby's  gar- 
ments making  ready,  with  evident 
reluctance,  to  surrender  him  to  them. 
Ajax  the  second  shouted  inarticu- 
lately at  his  mother,  but  kept  a  fairly 
apprehensive  eye  upon  the  man  who 
rode  beside  her. 

"Well,  young  feller,"  said  Ola 
finally,  lifting  the  baby  and  holding 
him  toward  his  parents,  "  I  reckon 
I  've  got  to  give  you  up,  jest  like  I 
had  to  give  up  yo'  daddy  afore  ye." 

She  laughed  a  little  hardily,  and 
looked  defiantly  at  Callista,  who  paid 
no  attention,  but  pushed  her  mule 
close  in  beside  Cindy. 

"  They  say  that  Flenton  Hands  is — 
is — Did  you  go  to  Flenton's  funeral, 
Ola?"  asked  Callista,  fearfully,  as 
the  women  negotiated  the  exchange 
of  the  baby. 

Ola  laughed  again,  and  more  loudly. 

"I  say  funeral!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Flent  Hands  has  got  a  powerful 
lot  more  davilment  to  do  in  this  world 
before  they  put  him  un'neath  the 
ground.  I — Pappy — they — well,  you 
know  I  was  down  there  when  this 
all  happened,  and  somehow,  I  thest 
got  the  notion  in  my  head  that  Flent 
was  n't  so  mighty  awful  bad  hurt ; 
and  when  I  heared  how  Beason  was 
a  carryin'  on,  I  went  to  their  house 
to  see  Flent.  I  named  to  him  that 
Charlie's  time  was  'bout  to  be  up  an' 
he  'd  be  out,  and  that  what  Charlie 
had  stood  for  him  was  a  plenty.  I 
axed  him  did  n't  he  want  to  send  a 
writin'  up  to  Beason  and  stop  this 
foolishness  up  here  on  Turkey  Track, 
and  he  'lowed  he  did." 

Callista,  hearkening  in  silence, 
caught  the  child  in  so  strained  a 
grasp  that  he  made  a  little  outcry, 
half  scared,  half  offended.  Ola  pulled 
from  the  bosom  of  her  dress  a  letter, 
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which  she  flung  over  to  Lance  with 
the  uncouth  yet  generous  gesture  of  a 
savage. 

"Course  Flent  could  hang  on  and 
make  ye  a  little  trouble — but  he  ain't 
a-goin'  to,"  she  said  sturdily.  "  I 
reckon  he  's  called  off  his  dogs  in  that 
writin\  " 

With  the  words  she  wheeled  her 
horse  and  would  have  gone,  but 
Callista,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
dropping  Ajax,  caught  at  her  bridle 
rein. 

"I  *ve  got  a  heap  to  thank  you  for, 
Ola  Derf,"  she  said  in  a  voice  shaken 
with  deep  feeling. 

"You  ain't  got  a  thing  in  the  world 
to  thank  me  for,  Callista  Gentry," 
declared  the  little  brown  girl,  and 
drew  her  black  brows  at  Lance's  wife. 
But  Callista's  whole  nature  melted 
into  grateful  love. 

"Where  you  goin'  now?"  she  asked 
wistfully.  "Looks  like  you  and  me 
ought  to  be  better  friends  than  we 
ever  have  been." 

Ola  considered  the  proposition,  and 
shook  her  head. 

"I  reckon  not,"  she  said  finally. 
"I  'm  a-goin*  down  to  Nashville  right 
soon.  Charlie  '11  want  me  to  be 
right  thar  when  he  gits  out.  He  's 
not  the  worst  man  in  the  world  ef 
he  ain't " 

She  turned  a  sudden  swimming  look 
on  the  pair  with  their  child. 

"Good-bye,"  she  ended  abruptly, 
and,  signalling  Cindy  with  her  heel, 
loped  off  down  the  road. 

The  hounds  at  the  Kimbro  Cleaver- 
age  place  were  evidently  away  on 
hunting  enterprises  of  their  own. 
Lance  and  his  wife  rode  to  the  gate 
without  challenge,  dismounted,  teth- 
ered the  animals,  and,  omitting  the 
customary  halloo,  swung  back  the 
door  upon  the  family  seated  at  a  late 
breakfast. 

For  a  moment  nobody  in  the  room 
stirred  or  spoke.  The  sheriff  paused 
with  a  morsel  checked  on  its  way  to 
his  open  mouth.  Roxy  Griever,  coffee- 
pot in  hand,  stopped  between  fireplace 
and  table.  Sylvane,  who  had  half 
risen  at  the  sound  of  steps,  remained 


as  he  was,  staring,  while  old  Kim- 
bro's  eyes  searched  the  new-comer 
with  pathetic  entreaty  in  .their 
depths.  Ma'y-Ann-Marth'  broke  the 
spell  by  rushing  at  her  Uncle  Lance 
and  butting  into  his  knees,  shout- 
ing welcome.  Then  Sylvane  hastily 
leaped  up  aiid  ran  to  his  brother's 
side,  as  though  to  share  as  nearly  as 
might  be  that  which  must  now  befall. 
The  men  on  Beason's  either  hand 
nudged  him  and  whispered. 

"Do  it  quick,"  Roxy  heard  one 
mutter. 

"  Better  get  the  handcuffs  on  him," 
admonished  the  other.  "He's  a 
slippery  cuss." 

Roxy  cast  a  look  of  helpless  fury 
at  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  me- 
chanically advanced  to  fill  their  cups 
once  more — gladly  would  she  have 
poured  to  them  henbane,  plague,  the 
venom  of  adders.  Beason  jammed 
into  his  mouth  the  bite  he  had  started 
to  take,  and,  speaking  around  it  in  a 
voice  of  somewhat  impaired  dignity, 
began  his  solemn  recitative. 

"Lance  Cleaverage,  I  arrest  you 
in  the  name  of  the  law " 

"Hold  on  a  minute,"  suggested 
Lance,  mildly,  bending  to  pick  up 
Ma'y-Ann-Marth'  (both  of  the  depu- 
ties ducked  as  his  head  went  down) ; 
"I've  got  a  letter  for  you,  Daniel 
Beason.  Read  it  before  you  make 
your  arrest.  Read  it  out,  or  to 
yourself." 

"Flent  ain't  dead!"  cried  Roxy, 
with  a  woman's  instinctive  piercing 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  They  all 
remained  gazing  at  Beason  while  he 
tore  open  and  laboriously  deciphered 
the  communication.  His  face  fell 
almost  comically 

"No,  he  ain't  dead — an'  he  ain't 
a-goin'  to  die,"  blustered  the  sheriff, 
trying  to  cover  his  own  pre-knowledge 
of  the  fact.  "Well,  he 's  made  a  fool 
of  me  one  time  too  many.  When  I 
go  back  to  Hepzibah,  I  '11  settle  this 
here  business  with  Mr.  Flenton  Hands, 
that  thinks  he  can  sic  the  law  on 
people  and  call  it  off,  same  as  you 
would  a  hound  dog.  Ouch!  The 
good  Lord,  woman!  you  needn't 
scald  a  body." 
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For,  in  her  blissful  relief,  Roxy  had 
swung  the  spout  of  the  coffee-pot 
a  wide  circle,  which  sprayed  the 
boiling  fluid  liberally  over  the  sheriff's 
thumb.  He  regarded  her  frowningly, 
the  member  in  his  mouth,  as  she  set 
the  pot  down  ruthlessly  on  her  cher- 
ished tablecloth  of  floursacks  and  ran 
to  add  herself  to  the  group  about 
her  returned  brother. 

The  deputies  got  to  their  feet  and 
came  over  to  shake  hands,  muttering 
broken  phrases  concerning  the  law, 
and  always  having  entertained  the 
highest  good  will  toward  their  quarry. 
Even  Beason,  nursing  his  scalded 
thumb,  finally  offered  a  surly  paw. 
Only  old  Kimbro  wheeled  from  the 
table  and  sat  with  bent  head,  his 
working  face  turned  toward  the 
hearthstone,  tears  running  unchecked, 
unheeded,  down  the  cheeks  that  had 
never  been  thus  wet  in  the  days  of 
his  most  poignant  sorrow. 

"No,  thank  you  kindly,  Sis'  Roxy," 
Lance  refused  his  sister's  invitation 
when  she  would  have  forced  himself 
and  Callista  into  places  at  the  table. 
"We  '11  be  movin*  along  home."  His 
tones  dwelt  fondly  on  the  word. 
"Neither  Callista  nor  me  is  rightly 
hungry  yet.  We  '11  take  our  first  meal 
at  our  own  place  to-day." 

It  was  bare  branches  they  rode 
under  going  up  to  the  cabin  in  the 
Gap;  but  the  sap  had  started  at  the 
roots.  Winter  had  done  his  worst: 
his  bolt  was  sped ;  spring  was  on  the 
way. 

Fire  was  kindled  once  more  on  the 
cold  hearth, — a  splendid  radiance  of 
hickory  logs;  and  Lance  sat  before  it 
with  his  son  on  his  knees,  warming  the 
little  rosy  feet  chilled  from  the  long 
ride.  For  a  moment  he  caught  and 
held  both  restless,  dimpled  members 
in  one  sinewy  hand,  marvelling  at 
them,  thrilling  to  the  touch  of  their 
velvet  softness. 

Outside,  a  cardinal's  note  came  per- 
sistently from  the  stream's  edge,  a 
gallant  call.     High  over  the  Cumber- 


lands  arched  the  blue,  dappled  with 
white  cloud.  It  was  a  rarely  beautiful 
day,  such  as  nearly  every  February 
brings  a  few  of  in  that  region.  On  ev- 
ery rocky  hillside  farm  of  the  moun- 
tain country  harness  and  implements 
were  being  dragged  forth  and  inspected 
against  the  beginning  of  the  year's 
work.  Winter's  prisoners  were  every- 
where rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of 
release.  Doors  were  left  open;  girls 
called  from  outside  announcing  finds 
of  early  blossoms;  the  piping  voices 
of  children,  at  play  came  shrill  and 
keen  on  the  cool,  sunlit  air. 

Within  Callista's  dusk  kitchen,  the 
firelight  set  moving  ruddy  shine  and 
shadow  on  the  brown  walls.  Mid- 
way one  of  these  she  had  hung  up  the 
banjo,  having  carried  it  home  across 
her  shoulders.  Its  sheepskin  round 
showed  a  misty  moon,  within  the 
gleam  of  metal  band  where  the  blaze 
struck  out  a  sparkling  crescent  to 
rim  one  side.  It  made  no  question 
now  of  "  How  many  miles,  how  many 
years?"  for  the  answer  was  come. 
Later  Lance  would  take  it  down  and 
string  it  afresh,  and  the  little  feet  that 
kicked  their  pink  heels  against  his 
knee,  their  fat  toes  curling  ecstatically 
in  the  heat  of  the  fire,  would  dance 
to  its  strumming.  Even  Callista 
would  learn  the  delight  of  measuring 
her  gtep  by  its  music.  But  now  it 
was  mute.  There  was  no  need  of 
its  voice  in  the  harmony  that  was 
here.  And  when  Callista,  in  the 
pauses  of  her  homely  task  of  dinner- 
making,  knelt  beside  the  pair  at  the 
fire  and  encircled  them  both  with  her 
arms,  Lance  knew  that  he  had  at  last 
brought  home  his  own  to  his  island. 

An  island!  It  stretched  away  be- 
fore the  eye  of  his  spirit,  a  continent, 
a  world,  a  universe!  The  confines  of 
that  airy  domain  where  he  had  dwelt 
alone  and  uncompanioned  were  sud- 
denly wide  enough  to  take  in  all 
mankind,  though  they  held  just  now 
only  the  trinity  of  home — father, 
mother,  and  child. 


THE    END 


THE  MANCHURIAN  MUDDLE 

Political  Significance  of  the  Struggle  for 

Railway  Control 


By   EDWARD  HARKNESS 


HE  Manchurian 
question  to  -  day 
is  a  problem  in 
railway  control. 
Russia's  Imperial 
scheme  was  based 
*  on  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway, 
and  Japan's  hold  is  the  grip  of  her  rail- 
road line.  The  question  was  opened  in 
1896,  after  the  China-Japan  war,  when 
Li  Hung  Chang,  desiring  to  create  a 
buffer  between  his  own  country  and 
her  late  adversary,  conceded  Russia 
the  right  to  build  a  line  east  and  west 
through  Manchuria;  it  entered  upon 
a  graver  stage  when  permission  was 
given  to  construct  a  branch  south  to 
Port  Arthur  and  Dalny;  and  became 
acute  when,  after  the  Boxer  troubles 
of  1900,  Russia  secured  a  position 
in  this  region  which  was  regarded  by 
the  Japanese  as  a  menace  to  their 
own  ambitions  in  Korea.  The  armed 
clash  of  these  conflicting  interests  gave 
Japan  control  of  that  section  of  the 
Russian  railway  south  of  Kuangcheng- 
tzu,  a  trading  centre  two  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  distant  from  the 
Russian  main  line,  and,  with  this 
road,  supremacy  in  south  Manchuria. 
Russian  retention  of  the  major 
portion  of  the  original  road,  therefore, 
Japanese  operation  and  extension  of 
her  railway  interests,  and  China's 
endeavor,  by  constructing  additional 
lines  of  her  own,  to  fight  steel  rails 
with  similar  weapons,  give  the  key- 
note of  the  most  portentous  political 
problem  of  the  Far  East. 
A  railway  war  is  being  waged  not 


for  profits  but  for  provinces.  There 
are  three  in  Manchuria:  Fengtien, 
with  60,000  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  8,000,000 ;  Kirin,  with  10,000 
square  miles  and  4,000,000  popula- 
tion; and  Heilungchang,  with  190,000 
square  miles  and  1,500,000  population 
— a  total  of  360,000  square  miles  and 
thirteen  million  five  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  eastern  portion  of 
this  region  is  mountainous,  well 
wooded,  and  rich  in  gold,  silver, 
copper,  coal  and  other  minerals.  By 
far  the  greater  area,  however,  is 
included  within  the  plains  of  the 
Liao,  the  Sungari  and  the  Amur. 
Splendid  crops  of  millet,  beans  and 
wheat  each  year  reward  the  primitive 
agricultural  methods  of  the  farmer. 
In  the  northwest  are  great  stretches 
of  rolling  grass-land  offering  pasturage 
for  flocks  and  herds  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  beef,  hide  and  wool  demand 
of  Asia. 

In  a  telegram  sent  over  a  year  ago 
to  the  London  Times,  Dr.  Morrison, 
the  distinguished  Peking  correspond- 
ent of  that  journal,  stated  that 
Chinese  sovereignty  in  Manchuria 
was  being  ground  small  between  the 
Russian  upper  and  Japanese  nether 
stones.  Travellers,  merchants  and 
publicists  have  made  similar  asser- 
tions before  and  since  that  time. 

Both  Russia  and  Japan  are  de- 
nounced as  usurping  Chinese  official 
prerogatives  and  interfering  with  the 
legitimate  extension  of  native  and 
non- Japanese,  non-Russian  commer- 
cial and  industrial  interests.  Of  the 
two  Powers  Japan  has  been  the  target 
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for  the  more  virulent  criticism,  because 
the  phials  of  international  wrath  were 
well-nigh  exhausted  by  the  ante- 
bellum arraignment  of  Russia,  and 
because  general  foreign  trade  having 
been  more  firmly  established  in  what 
is  now  termed  the  "  Japanese  sphere" 
has  been  more  immediately  and 
intimately  menaced  by  measures  and 
activities  which  in  themselves,  per- 
haps, were  not  more  offensive  than 
those  of  the  Russians  in  the  less 
extensively  developed  north. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war  with 
Japan,  Russia  held  the  larger  portion 
of  her  railway,  with  power  to  guard 
the  same,  as  well  as  certain  mining 
and  forestal  rights.  Telegraph  lines 
which  she  had  operated  were  returned 
to  China,  however;  an  amicable 
arrangement  was  reached  regarding 
the  transmission  of  the  Chinese  mails 
over  the  Russian  railway;  and,  after 
prolonged  negotiations,  custom-hou- 
ses were  established  where  this  road 
crossed  the  Manchurian  frontiers. 
Virtually  the  only  question  left  un- 
settled concerned  the  administration 
of  the  "railway  settlements/ '  and 
even  this  dispute  has  assumed  much 
of  its  importance  because  of  its 
relation  to  the  situation  in  southern 
Manchuria. 

The  assumption  of  administrative 
functions  by  the  Russian  Chinese- 
Eastern  Railway  was  a  logical  step 
in  the  extension  of  railway  power. 
Some  years  after  the  concession  for 
the  line  was  secured  by  that  politico- 
financial  agent,  the  Russo-Chinese 
Bank,  certain  mining  and  timber-fell- 
ing privileges,  as  well  as  large  tracts 
of  land  for  sidings  and  administrative 
requirements,  were  also  obtained 
through  venal  local  officials  and  the 
tolerance  or  acquiescence  of  equally 
,  corrupt  mandarins  in  Peking.  Bar- 
racks for  railway  guards  and  for  the 
employees  of  the  road  were  erected, 
and  about  these  foreign  settlements 
Chinese  towns  sprang  up.  Abnormal 
conditions  which  followed  the  Boxer 
trouble  were  further  confused  by  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  and  when  peace 
came  Russia  administered  a  so- 
called  "railway  zone"  and  virtually 


controlled  northern  Manchuria.  To 
weaken  this  position  Japan  induced 
China  to  declare  the  larger  cities  in 
the  Russian  sphere  open  to  interna- 
tional residence  and  trade.  Of  these 
places  Aigun  was  far  to  the  north 
on  the  Amur;  Sansing,  on  the  Sun- 
gari;  Hailar,  Tsitsihar  and  Ninguta, 
some  little  distance  from,  and  Harbin, 
actually  on,  the  railway.  Russia 
made  no  protest  against  the  opening 
of  these  cities.  As  a  result,  with  the- 
gradual  readjustment,  it  was  found 
that  the  most  important,  Harbin, 
purely  a  creation  of  the  Chinese- 
Eastern  Railway,  had  been  made  a 
"treaty  port."*  It  is  essentially 
Russian;  but  few  foreigners  are  there 
settled  and  engaged  in  business,  and 
the  railway  authorities,  being  human, 
desired  to  administer  the  town  for 
whose  existence  they  were  responsible 
and  in  which  their  headquarters  were 
located.  This  claim,  however,  was 
questioned  by  Chinese  and  foreigners 
alike,  for  the  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  railway  were  not  only  in- 
compatible with  the  full  recognition  of 
Chinese  sovereignty,  but  curtailed 
the  extraterritorial  rights  enjoyed  by 
foreigners  at  every  treaty  port  in  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

Japan,  moreover,  desired  in  posse 
what  Russia  had  in  fact.  She  had 
concluded  with  Russia  an  under- 
standing regarding  the  Far  East,  and, 
less  fearful  than  formerly  of  Russian 
reprisal,  confident  of  her  economic  as 
well  as  her  military  superiority,  she 
supported  the  Russian  contentions  at 
Harbin  in  order  that  she  herself  might 
exercise  identical  jurisdiction  in  the 
areas  which  she  had  occupied  at  the 
trading  centres  of  southern  Manchuria. 

Russia  is,  therefore,  at  present  on 
the  defensive.  Japan's  policy  is  one 
of  actual  aggression,  and  Japan  in 
Manchuria,  politically,  commercially 
and  industrially,  is  the  South  Man- 
churian Railway.  Her  consular  sys- 
tem, the  government  of  the  "Leased 
Territory, "  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Liaotung  Peninsula,  and  the  railway 
administration    are    mutually   inter- 

*In  China  foreigners  may  reside  and  trade  only  at 
places  "opened  "  either  by  treaty  or  by  China  herself. 
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dependent.  Their  relations  are  so 
involved  that,  while  it  is  possible  to 
distinguish  their  ramifications,  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  the  original  point 
of  cleavage.  Consuls  are  officials  of 
the  Kuangtung  Government-General. 
The  Governor-General  directs  the 
railway,  while  the  actual  head  of  the 
road  was  for  a  considerable  period 
and  probably  still  is  chief  of  the 
civil  administration  of  the  Leased 
Territory.  The  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank  maintains  branches  throughout 
southern  Manchuria  to  finance  the 
trade  which  the  railway  carries,  and 
the  people  dependent  thereon.  The 
great  mass  of  the  thirty  thousand 
Japanese  in  Manchuria  subsist  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  upon  this  line; 
Japan's  claims  to  mining  properties 
are  based  upon  or  justified  by  rail- 
way control;  and  Chinese  railway 
extension  has  been  forbidden  as 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Jap- 
anese road. 

During  the  war  Japan  built  a  light 
railway  from  Mukden  to  Antung  and 
assumed  control  of  the  timber  trade  on 
the  Yalu  River.  After  the  struggle 
China  agreed  that  Japan  might  con- 
struct a  broad-gauge  road  between  the 
cities  mentioned,  and  provided  for 
joint  Chinese- Japanese  exploitation 
of  the  forests  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yalu.  At  the  termination  of  the 
war  a  Japanese  post-and-telegraph 
system  was  in  operation  in  Manchuria. 
Large  tracts  of  land  had  been  seized 
at  Antung  and  at  various  points 
along  the  route  of  the  South  Man- 
churian  Railway;  Chinese  private 
property  was  held  extensively  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  south,  and 
a  Chinese-owned  coal  mine  at  Pushun 
and  the  collieries  at  Penhsihu  were 
being  worked  by  Japanese. 

In  addition  to  these  material  ad- 
vantages gained  by  treaty  and  by 
occupation,  Japan  claimed  the  ex- 
clusive (or,  with  Chinese  co-operation, 
exclusive)  right  to  exploit  all  mines 
on  either  side  of  the  Antung-Mukden 
railway.  She  demanded  fishing  priv- 
ileges along  the  coast  of  the  Kuang- 
tung Peninsula,  and  insisted  that 
salt  produced  in  her  Leased  Territory 


should  be  imported  into  Manchuria, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Chinese  salt  monopoly. 

Having  sold  to  China  the  railway 
constructed  without  China's  per- 
mission between  Mukden  and  Hsin- 
mintun,  Japan  obtained  the  right  to 
build,  with  China,  a  line  between 
Kuangchengtzu,  the  northern  termi- 
nal of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway 
and  Kirin,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  that  name. 

The  questions  regarding  Manchu- 
rian fisheries,  posts  and  telegraphs, 
and  the  Yalu  timber  concession,  have 
now  been  settled,  temporarily  at 
least,  and  Chinese  private  property, 
to  a  great  extent,  has  been  restored — 
for  a  consideration.  Concerning  the 
other  matters,  no  agreement  has  been 
reached,  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
serious  disputes  have  arisen. 

To  effect  an  adjustment  of  these 
differences  China  made  considerable 
concessions.  She  was  unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  accede  entirely  to  Japan's 
demands.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  shown  but  little  consideration  for 
Chinese  susceptibilities;  and  reluc- 
tance to  pay  dearly  for  what  Japan 
has  termed  liberation  and  which 
China  (not  unnaturally)  regards  as 
substitution,  Japan  stigmatizes  as 
ungrateful  and  an  evidence  of  an 
insane  Chinese  desire  for  "rights 
recovery."  Protracted  negotiations 
therefor  having  failed,  China  in  March 
last  proposed  to  submit  to  arbitration 
the  various  questions  pending  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  in  the 
three  eastern  provinces.  Although 
long  contemplated  by  China,  this 
step,  apparently,  came  as  a  surprise  to 
Japan,  and  evoked  from  the  Tokio 
Foreign  Office,  on  the  30th  of  March 
last,  a  statement  which  offers  a 
perhaps  unwitting  but  none  the  less 
eloquent  commentary  on  the  situa- 
tion. 

Of  the  controversies  on  which  it 
was  proposed  to  request  the  judgment 
of  The  Hague,  three  had  to  do  directly 
with  railways — i.  e.,  the  construction 
of  the  Hsinmintun-Fakumen  road 
and  the  extensions  of  the  northern 
Chinese  railways  at  Mukden  and  the 
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South  Manchurian  Railway  at  New- 
chwang;  and  two  involved  the  so- 
called  collateral  rights  appertaining  to 
railways — i.  e.,  the  disputed  title  to 
the  Fushun  and  Yentai,  and  the 
Penhsihu  collieries.  The  last  dispute 
concerned  the  Japanese  attempt  to 
alienate  territory*  and  assert  juris- 
diction over  Koreans  and  Japanese 
settlers  on  Chinese  soil  in  the  so- 
called  Chientao  District. 

The  first,  concerning  which  the 
Japanese  attitude  is  regarded  as 
inconsistent  with  her  open-door  dec- 
larations, and  the  last,  in  which 
Japan's  claims  constitute  a  menace 
to  the  integrity  of  China  as  well  as  to 
the  Russian  position  at  Vladivostok, 
are  the  most  important. 

By  constructing  a  railway  north 
from  Hsinmintun  to  Fakumen,  to 
develop  the  country  west  of  the  Liao 
River  (with  the  aid  of  British  capital), 
China  hoped  to  strengthen  her  own 
position  and  weaken  the  hold  of 
the  South  Manchurian  Railway. 
The  contracts  for  building  and 
financing  this  fifty-mile  extension  of 
the  Imperial  Railways  of  north  China 
were  granted  to  British  interests 
in  the  autumn  of  1907.  Japan  im- 
mediately protested,  on  the  ground 
that  this  route  would  be  parallel  to 
and  compete  with  the  South  Manchur- 
ian Railway,  in  violation  of  Article 
III  of  a  secret  agreement  supple- 
menting the  Komura  Convention, 
signed  at  Peking  in  December,  1905. 
The  facts  as  set  forth  by  both  sides 
seem  to  indicate  that  Japan's  position 
is  not  wholly  justifiable,  if  at  all,  in  the 
light  of  her  treaty  engagements. 

The  territorial  dispute  originated 
when,  ostensibly  in  behalf  of  Korea, 
Japan,  in  1907,  despatched  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Saito,  with  a  force  of 
Japanese  gendarmes,  across  the  Tu- 
men  River  into  what  is  known  as  the 
Chientao  District,  a  tract  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  by 
sixty  miles  broad,  lying  between  the 
Puerhatung  and   Tumen   Rivers,   in 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  has  been  suggested 
that  this  claim  was  advanced  in  order  thatjapan 
might  later  withdraw  it.  if  granted  the  right  to  build 
a  railway  through  this  region,  from  the  northeastern 
coast  of  Korea  to  Kirin. 


the  southeastern  corner  of  Manchuria, 
where  the  Korean,  Russian  and 
Chinese  frontiers  meet.  This  region, 
considered  sacred  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  Manchu  Dynasty,  the  present 
reigning  house  of  China,  adjoins  the 
Ever- White  Mountain,  and  was  long 
left  virtually  uninhabited. 

Some  forty  years  ago,  however, 
a  land-office  was  opened,  and  since 
that  time  the  timber  which  once 
clothed  the  rolling  hills  has  been 
felled,  and  prosperous  farmsteads 
have  sprung  up  in  the  erstwhile 
home  of  the  tiger  and  the  sable. 
Many  Koreans,  driven  from  their 
own  homes  by  famine  and  official 
rapacity,  found  refuge  in  the  fertile 
valleys  of  Chientao.  At  first  China 
protested  against  this  influx,  but 
later  acceded  to  the  request  of  the 
King  of  Korea  and  permitted  them 
to  hold  land,  on  condition  that  they 
shave  their  heads,  adopt  Chinese 
dress  and  become  subjects  of  China, 
the  then  suzerain  state. 

China  asserts  that  the  Korean  set- 
tlers have  acquired  land  on  condition 
that  they  abandon  their  rights  as 
Korean  subjects.  Administration  was 
lax,  however,  the  Chinese  population 
scant  and  a  constant  demand  for  labor 
brought  immigrants  across  the  border 
who  did  not  comply  with  the  rules 
laid  down. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  a 
dispute  between  China  and  Korea 
regarding  a  small  strip  of  land  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Long  White  Mountain. 
This  fact,  and  the  alleged  maltreat- 
ment of  Koreans,  were  made  the 
basis  of  the  territorial  demands 
of  Japan.  The  boundaries  of  the 
district  claimed  shifted  with  the 
course  of  the  argument.  China  pro- 
duced documentary  evidence  to  sup- 
port her  contentions,  and  urged 
but  Japan  would  not  consent  to,  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  commission 
to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  case. 
Eighteen  months  of  intermittent  nego- 
tiation, however,  have  resulted  in  a 
considerable  modification  of  Japan's 
demands,  and  she  has  now  consented 
to  waive  her  territorial  claims  if 
China  will  recognize  her  jurisdiction 
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over  all  the  Koreans  and  Japanese 
settled  in  the  district.  This  China 
has  refused  to  do,  proposing  instead 
to  open  several  places  to  international 
residence  and  trade  and  to  issue 
exequaturs  to  Japanese  consuls  who 
shall  exercise  the  usual  extraterritorial 
jurisdiction  over  Japanese  and  Koreans 
at  these  marts.  The  matter  is  now 
at  a  deadlock.  China's  acquiescence 
in  Japan's  demands  would  mean 
recognition  of  the  right  of  foreigners 
to  settle  in  the  interior  of  China, 
which,  except  in  the  case  of  mission- 
aries, has  never  been  admitted  by  the 
Chinese  Government  nor  demanded 
by  foreign  Powers.  Once  established 
this  precedent  would  be  cited  to 
warrant  Japanese  residence  not  only 
in  the  Chientao  District  but  through- 
out Manchuria  and  in  other  parts  of 
China  as  well,  would  give  the  Japanese 
an  unfair  advantage  over  their  com- 
mercial rivals,  and  settle,  once  for 
all,  the  dispute  regarding  Japan's 
jurisdiction  at  unopened  places  along 
her  railway. 

The  Tokio  Foreign  Office  statement, 
issued  in  reply  to  China's  request 
for  arbitration,  remarks  that  China, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  Japan's  claims 
were  advanced  merely  as  a  basis  for 
discussion,  had  categorically  rejected 
her  offer  to  settle  the  pending  ques- 
tions, and  suggested  recourse  to  The 
Hague.  It  adds:  "In  adopting  this 
extraordinary  course  China  is  guilty 
not  only  of  slight  courtesy  to  Japan, 
but  she  has  disregarded  one  of  the 
expressed  provisions  of  The  Hague 
Convention  and  has  completely  re- 
versed the  usual  course  of  procedure." 
In  that  convention  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Court  is  maintained  for  the 
object  of  facilitating  recourse  to 
arbitration  of  differences  impossible 
of  settlement  by  diplomacy.  The 
statement  concludes  with  the  words : 
"It  is  therefore  extremely  unfor- 
tunate that  China,  failing  to  take 
advantage  of  Japan's  complaisant 
mood,  has  allowed  herself  to  be 
persuaded  to  make  the  wholly 
impracticable  suggestion  of  arbitra- 
tion." 
By    the    Chinese,    therefore,    who 


have  been  negotiating  with  Japan 
for  over  two  years  regarding  these 
Manchurian  questions  and  have  been 
striving  to  regain  and  retain  their 
hold  on  the  three  eastern  provinces, 
the  Russo-Japanese  struggle,  which  has 
brought  two  masters  instead  of  one, 
is  not  regarded  as  an  altogether  un- 
mixed blessing.  Manchuria,  throttled 
before  the  war  by  the  Russian  grip,  is 
now  restless  under  the  Japanese  goad. 
Where  Russia  frowned  upon  progress, 
Japan  stimulates  it  and  desires  to 
direct  and  profit  by  it. 

Progress  there  certainly  has  been. 
The  Chinese  administration,  consoli- 
dated for  the  first  time  under  a  sin- 
gle Viceroy  in  the  spring  of  1907,  has 
energetically  continued  the  work  of 
reform  inaugurated  by  the  Governor 
of  Fengtien,  the  southern  and  richest 
of  the  three  provinces.  Schools  have 
everywhere  been  established,  the 
territorial  forces  have  been  modern- 
ized, police  organization  has  been  per- 
fected, brigandage  suppressed,  sanita- 
tion and  roadmaking  undertaken  in 
the  principal  cities,  and  a  sincere  effort 
made  to  investigate  and  prepare  for  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the 
region.  Each  year  immigrants  from 
Chihli  and  Shantung,  the  two  north- 
eastern provinces  of  China  proper, 
flock  into  Manchuria.  Their  coming 
has  been  encouraged,  and  officials  have 
been  appointed  from  northern  Kirin 
and  Heilungiang,  to  superintend  their 
settlement  where  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  have  been  established 
under  Japanese  and  American  experts 
to  instruct  the  farmers  in  modern 
methods. 

By  appointing  the  ablest  men  in 
Chinese  officialdom  to  the  Man- 
churian posts,  the  central  Govern- 
ment, prior  to  the  downfall — and 
through  the  influence— of  His  Excel- 
lency Yuan  Shih  Kai,  attempted  to 
create  a  strong  Chinese  power  to 
withstand  the  encroachments  of  Japan 
and  Russia.  It  has  been  an  arduous 
task  and  is  yet  far  from  accomplish- 
ment. China  for  some  time  to  come 
must  be  encouraged  and  supported 
in  her  efforts  to  find  herself,  not  only 
in    Manchuria,   but  elsewhere.     Her 
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success  depends  upon  the  sincerity  of 
the  powers  that  have  subscribed  to 
the  principles  enunciated  by  the  late 
Secretary  Hay  concerning  equality  of 
commercial  opportunity  in,  and  the 
administrative  integrity  of,  China. 

The  attitude  of  Russia  and  Japan 
toward  their  weaker  neighbor  has  been 
criticized.  It  should  be  recognized, 
however,  that  the  former  has  suffered 
heavily  by  the  war  and  desires  to 
save  all  she  can  from  the  wreck  of  her 
imperial  venture.  Since  the  ter- 
mination of  hostilities,  also,  and  the 
installation  of  custom-houses  at  An- 
tung  and  Dalny,  with  the  exception 
of  the  vetoed  construction  of  the 
Hsinmintun  -  Fakumen  Railway, 
Japan's  alleged  obstruction  of  the 
open  door  has  been  intangible  and 
political,  rather  than  overt  and  com- 
mercial, in  character. 

Her  position  in  Manchuria  has  been 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Confronted 
by  tremendous  responsibilities,  not 
only  at  home  but  in  Korea  as  well, 
forced  to  contend  with  a  domestic 
crisis  while  endeavoring  to  pursue 
an  imperialistic  policy,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Japanese  should 
have  endeavored  to  derive  as  much 
advantage  as  possible  from  their 
success  and  recoup  themselves  for 
the  material  losses  which  their  victory 
entailed.  The  war  against  Russia 
was  waged  for  the  declared  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  open  door  in 
Manchuria  and  ridding  China  of  the 
Russian  menace.  Righteous  wrath 
may,  at  the  outset,  enable  a  nation 
to  make  great  sacrifices,  but,  once  the 
victory  be  won,  a  strong  and  virile 
race  like  the  Japanese  is  more  apt  to 


demand  compensation  for  damages 
sustained  than  to  rest  content  with  the 
satisfaction  of  altruistic  achievement. 
The  people,  therefore,  have  clamored 
for  their  reward,  and  this  clamor  has 
been,  partially  at  least,  responsible 
for  the  grasping  and  aggressive  policy 
pursued. 

Such  explanations,  however,  do  not 
justify  Japan's  action  in  the  south 
any  more  than  the  fact  that  Russia, 
by  ignoring  Chinese  sovereignty,  has 
acquired  interests  in  the  north 
warrants  a  continuation  of  conditions 
irreconcilable  with  her  diplomatic 
declarations. 

Japan  and  Russia,  as  well  as  the 
United  States  and  the  other  great 
powers  of  the  world,  have  subscribed 
to  the  principle  of  the  open  door  and 
equal  opportunity  in  China  and  the 
preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  Manchuria,  as  a 
part  of  that  Empire,  must  be  now, 
and  must  continue  to  be,  regarded  as 
a  fair  field  for  the  traders  of  all 
nations,  and  the  acquisition  by  Japan 
or  any  other  power  save  China  of 
political  domination  in  this  region 
will  work  to  the  detriment  of  com- 
peting trading  nations. 

Political  as  well  as  commercial 
supremacy  in  Manchuria,  as  else- 
where, is  a  question  of  transporta- 
tion control,  and  until  Manchurian 
railways  cease  to  be  political  instru- 
ments and  are  exploited,  in  the 
language  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty, 
exclusively  for  commercial  and  .in- 
dustrial and  in  no  wise  for  strategic 
purposes,  the  Manchurian  problem 
will  continue  to  threaten  the  peace  of 
the  East. 
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INSIST  on  eating 
the  pork  chop," 
he  said. 

"You  shall  do 
nothing  of  the 
sort,"  she  replied. 
44  But  I  tell  you 
I  am  innocent;  I 
don't  see  how  you  can  believe  I  could 
do  such  a  thing.     It  's  preposterous ! " 

"  Yes,"  she  admitted,  "  it  's  pre- 
posterous, and  it  's  inhuman;  it  's 
the  most  despicable  thing  a  man  can 
do.  Not  content  with  running  over 
dogs  with  your  horrid  automobile, 
you  must  needs  get  out  and  poison 
them.     Beast!" 

"Oh,  I  say!"  he  pleaded.  "Do 
I  look  like  a  dog  poisoner?" 

She  eyed  him  critically  for  a  mo- 
ment, this  big,  bronzed,  frank-faced, 
fair-haired  young  man,  then,  throw? 
ing  one  arm  protectingly  about  the 
neck  of  an  enormous  brown  and  white 
St.  Bernard ,  she  answered  his  question. 

"Yes,  you  look  quite  capable  of 
poisoning  a  dog,"  she  said. 

"But, my  dear  girl,  Iassureyou " 

44  That  will  do,"  she  interrupted. 
14  Any  assuring  you  do  must  be  done 
to  the  police." 

"Do  you  mean  to  turn  me  over 
to  the  police?" 

"Certainly." 

"But,  my  dear  Miss " 

"Stop!"  she  commanded. 

41  But  are  n't  you  going  to  allow  me 
to  explain?  My  name  is  Austin 
Ranelagh;  I  live  in  New  York;  I 
could  give  you  the  names  of  a  hundred 
people  who  would  vouch  for  my  re- 
spectability. As  for  the  pork  chop 
you  are  holding  in  your  right  hand, 
I  can  explain  that,  too,  if  you  11  only 
give  me  a  chance." 

The  girl  shook  her  head.     She  was 


a  pretty  girl;  she  looked  particularly 
pretty  just  now,  for  her  cheeks  were 
flushed  and  her  eyes  were  angry. 
Ranelagh  noticed  the  hand  holding 
the  pork  chop  trembled  slightly.  It 
certainly  was  a  damning  bit  of  evi- 
dence, that  pork  chop;  it  would  be 
horribly  hard  to  explain  to  the  police. 

44  Well,"  he  said  defiantly,  "if  I  'm 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  police,  pray 
proceed;  we  can't  stand  here  all  day, 
you  know.  Will  you  accompany 
me  there  in  my  automobile,  or  am  I 
to  accompany  you  on  foot?" 

She  looked  at  the  great,  red  car, 
then  at  Ranelagh,  then  at  the  brown 
and  white  St.  Bernard,  then  at  the 
pork  chop  in  her  small  gloved  hand. 

44 1  think  perhaps  we  might  go  in 
the  car,"  she  said. 

44  Of  course  you  11  take  the  dog 
too?" 

44  Oh,  yes that  is,  I  suppose  it 

might  be  well  to  take  him.  He  is  n't 
my  dog,  you  see." 

44  Is  n't  your  dog?  Then  why  in 
the  world ?" 

44  No  decent  girl  would  stand  by  and 
see  somebody's  else  dog  poisoned." 

44  Of  course  not,"  he  assented.- 
44  But  it  rather  complicates  things, 
doesn't  it?" 

44 1  can't  see  that  it  does." 

44  Perhaps  it  does  n't,"  he  admitted. 
44  Still,  if  by  any  chance  the  owner 
of  the  dog  were  to  appear,  it  might 
be  a  bit  awkward." 

44 1  can't  see  that  it  would." 

44  He  might  think  we  were  trying 
to  steal  the  dog." 

44  It  could  be  easily  explained." 

"  But  perhaps  the  owner  would  n't 
listen  to  explanations.  You  won't, 
you  know." 

She  almost  smiled.  A  fleeting  doubt 
entered   her   mind,   but    only    for   a 
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moment;  then  her  face  became  stem 
again. 

"Yes,  we  '11  take  the  dog  with  us," 
she  said.  "  Put  him  in  the  tonneau, 
please." 

Now  to  put  an  enormous  St.  Bernard 
into  the  tonneau  of  a  car  is  no  light 
task.  Ranelagh  looked  at  the  dog, 
then  at  the  girl,  then  at  the  dog. 

"  I  suppose  I  could  pick  him  up  and 
put  him  in,  but  he  might  not  like  it," 
he  said. 

"  You  can  at  least  try." 

11  All  right,  I  '11  try,"  said  Ranelagh. 
"  Come  here,  old  fellow." 

The  dog  did  not  stir. 

"Why  don't  you  lead  him  by  the 
collar?"  she  asked. 

Ranelagh  tried  leading  him  by  the 
collar,  but  the  dog  would  n't  budge. 

"  Here,  old  chap,  come  on." 

Old  chap  settled  back  on  his 
haunches. 

41  Let  me  try,"  said  the  girl. 

"Nonsense!  If  he  won't  come  for 
me,  he  won't  come  for  you." 

"  Of  course  he  '11  come  for  me,"  she 
said. 

With  that,  she  walked  over  to  the 
dog,  and  patted  him  on  the  head;  he 
looked  pleased  at  this  delicate  atten- 
tion, and  immediately  stood  up. 

"There!"  she  exclaimed  trium- 
phantly.    "Come  on,  doggie." 

The  dog  came  on. 

"  There ! "  she  exclaimed  again.  "  See 
him  follow  me." 

"  He 's  not  following  you,"  said 
Ranelagh;  "he's  following  the  pork 
chop." 

As  if  to  prove  the  statement,  the 
dog  made  a  clumsy  leap,  and  almost 
succeeded  in  landing  the  coveted 
morsel.  The  girl  looked  disappointed 
for  a  moment. 

"That 's  a  great  idea,"  said  Rane- 
lagh hastily.  "  If  you  '11  climb  into 
the  tonneau  and  wave  the  pork  chop 
before  his  eyes,  he  '11  try  to  follow 
you;  when  he  gets  his  fore-feet  up, 
I  '11  take  hold  of  his  hind  legs  and 
boost  him  in." 

This  programme  was  faithfully 
carried  out  and  the  St.  Bernard,  to  his 
utter  amazement,  was  soon  safe  in 
the  tonneau.     But  to  be  shut  up  in 


the  tonneau  of  a  car  with  a  young 
lady  and  a  beautiful  pork  chop  is 
not  altogether  unpleasant,  even  to  a 
St.  Bernard.  Although  there  was  no 
room  for  it,  he  tried  most  manfully 
to  wag  his  tail.  Failing  in  that,  he 
started  to  climb  up  into  the  young 
lady's  lap. 

The  picture  did  not  entirely  dis- 
please Mr.  Ranelagh.  He  smiled 
indulgently. 

"Affectionate  dog,  that,"  he  said. 

"  I — I  can't  make  him  get  down," 
she  faltered. 

1  Of  course  not,"  Ranelagh  agreed. 

"  He — he 's  licking  my  face.  Get 
down,  you  hateful  dog!" 

"  Better  give  him  the  pork  chop," 
Ranelagh  advised. 

"Oh,  dear!  My  arm's  so  tired 
holding  it  up,  I  don't  know  what 
to  do.  If  I  give  the  pork  chop  to 
you,  Mr. " 

"Mr.  Ranelagh,"  he  supplied. 

"  If  I  give  it  to  you,  Mr.  Ranelagh, 
will  you  promise  to  return  it  to  me  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  out  of  here?" 

"No,"  said  Ranelagh,  "I  can't 
promise  that;  if  you  give  it  to  me, 
I  shall  eat  it." 

"You're  not  a  gentleman!"  she 
cried. 

"Of  course  not,"  he  admitted; 
"  gentlemen  don't  poison  dogs." 

"  At  least  you  '11  open  the  door  for 
me?" 

"Yes,  I '11  do  that." 

"Then  please  do." 

Ranelagh  opened  the  tonneau  door 
with  an  elaborate  air  of  deference, 
and  the  girl  managed  to  scramble  out, 
somehow,  leaving  the  enormous  St. 
Bernard  a  lone  prisoner  in  a  red, 
upholstered  cage. 

"There!  I  hope  you  're  satisfied," 
she  said. 

"  It  was  n't  my  idea  to  take  the  dog 
along  with  us,"  Ranelagh  replied. 
"However,  since  you  ask  it,  I  am 
willing  to  go  on  record  as  being 
perfectly  satisfied." 

"  You  are  perfectly  horrid.     Please 
don't  speak  to  me  again.     Are  you 
going  with  me  quietly  to  the  police 
station,  or  must  I  call  for  help?" 
I  '11    go    quietly,"    he    promised. 
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"  By  the  way,  this  is  Belvidere,  is  n't 
it?" 

u  Yes." 

Ranelagh  groaned.  "Just  my  luck," 
he  said.  "  Really,  I  'd  much  rather 
not  be  brought  before  the  police." 

"  Perhaps  you  've  been  arrested 
here  before?" 

"Yes,  that's  it,  and  it  was  only 
last  week  too.  I  don't  mind  being 
arrested,  as  a  rule,  but  the  police 
here  are  particularly  rude." 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  what 
you  were  charged  with  last  time?" 

"It   wasn't  poisoning   dogs,"    he 
answered  non-committally. 
What  was  it?" 

It  made  me  awfully  angry,"  he 
said.  "I  wasn't  guilty,  but  they 
soaked  me  just  the  same.  I  suppose 
I  looked  rich.    Do  I  look  rich?" 

"But  why  were  you  arrested?" 

"  For  no  reason  at  all;  that 's  what 
made  me  angry." 

"You  haven't  told  me  yet  why 
you  were  arrested." 

He  eyed  her  intently,  then  smiled 
wickedly.  "If  you  must  know,  it 
was  for  er — well,  for  robbing  a  hen- 
roost." 

Oh!"  she  said. 

Of  course  I  wasn't  guilty,"  he 
continued. 

"No,  I  suppose  not,,#  she  replied 
coldly.  "The  police  station  is  not 
quite  a  mile  ahead.  Please  start  your 
engine." 

Ranelagh  obeyed. 

The  girl,  scorning  any  assistance, 
climbed  into  the  car  and  sat  down  on 
the  front  seat;  Ranelagh  slid  in  over 
the  clutch  and  brake  levers  and  took 
his  place  beside  her.  The  St.  Bernard, 
who  had  been  forgotten  for  some 
minutes,  now  made  his  presence  felt 
by  planting  both  fore-feet  on  the 
back  of  the  front  seat.  His  attitude 
towards  the  pork  chop  was  stiy.  hope- 
ful; as  an  ingratiating  preliminary, 
he  licked  the  young  lady's  left  ear. 
It  is  very  hard  on  one's  dignity  to 
have  one's  ear  licked.  The  girl 
shifted  her  position  till  she  sat  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  seat. 

Ranelagh  smiled  indulgently.  The 
girl  scanned  the  road  ahead  in  stony 
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silence.  And  so  they  spun  along  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  Outraged 
Innocence  at  the  wheel,  Blind  Justice 
beside  him,  holding  in  her  dainty  hand 
a  pork  chop  instead  of  a  pair  of  scales ; 
while  in  the  tonneau,  a  large  and 
foolish  St.  Bernard  scratched  varnish 
feverishly. 

They  now  came  to  a  fairly  abrupt 
descent,  which  Ranelagh  took  slowly, 
with  a  retarded  spark.  Once  at  the 
bottom,  instead  of  proceeding  straight 
on,  he  swung  sharply  to  the  right 
into  a  tempting  lane,  a  veritable 
lovers'  lane  that  wound  between 
the  walls  of  rival  gardens — dull  red 
walls  hung  here  and  there  with  moss 
and  clematis  and  woodbine,  and 
sentinelled  by  maples  and  friendly 
lilacs.  This  sudden  manoeuvre  took 
the  girl  completely  by  surprise. 

"  You  should  n't  have  turned  here; 
this  is  not  the  way  to  the  police 
station,"  she  said. 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  he  replied, 
advancing  the  spark. 

"But  I  thought  you  were  taking 
me  there." 

"  It  was  never  my  intention  to  take 
you  to  the  police  station,"  he  said. 
"Pretty  lane,  isn't  it?" 

"Mrf  Ranelagh,  I  command  you 
to  turn  round  at  once." 

"  Can't  turn,  road  's  too  narrow." 

"Then  you  must  stop,  and  back 
out." 

"  Can't  do  that,  either,"  he  replied 
coolly. 

"  At  least,  you  can  stop  the  car." 

"I  want  to  explore  this  lane," 
he  said.  "Uncommonly  picturesque 
lane." 

44  Then  you  refuse  to  stop? " 

"  No,  I  don't  refuse." 

"  But  you  're  not  stopping." 

"  No,  I  'm  not  stopping." 

"And  you  have  no  intention  of 
stopping?" 

"Not  just  yet,"  he  admitted. 

"  In  that  case,  I  shall  have  to  take 
certain  steps,  myself,"  she  said. 

Wit  hout  further  comment ,  she  leaned 
over  to  the  dash,  deftly  extracted  the 
switch-plug,  and  then  looked  at  him 
triumphantly  as  the  engine  stopped 
with  a  spasmodic  wheeze. 
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"Oh,  I  say,"  he  exclaimed  ad- 
miringly, "I  didn't  know  you  mo- 
tored!" 

"No,  I  presume  not,"  she  said. 

"That  was  awfully  clever  of  you." 

"One  needs  cleverness  when  deal- 
ing with  the  criminal  classes,"  she 
replied. 

11  But,  hang  it  all,  I  'm  not  a 
criminal!" 

"Your  reluctance  to  meet  the 
police  hardly  bears  out  your  state- 
ment, Mr.  Ranelagh." 

"  Oh,  I  can  explain  that,"  he  said. 
"It  seems  to  me,  though,  that  you 
ought  to  do  a  bit  of  explaining  first. 
Would  you  mind  telling  me  why, 
when  you  saw  me  offering  a  very 
good  pork  chop  to  a  very  deserving 
dog  a  half  hour  ago,  you  saw  fit  to 
snatch  the  pork  chop  from  my  hand 
and  call  me  libellous  names?  Since 
then,  you  have  neither  returned  the 
pork  chop,  nor  apologized  to  me. 
Indeed,  if  I  had  n't  been  the  soul  of 
chivalry,  I  should  have  thought 
seriously  of  handing  you  over  to  the 
police  on  a  charge  of  petty  larceny. 
I  fear  I  should  have  done  it  anyway, 
if  you  had  n't  been  so— er — so  awfully 
good-looking." 

This  brazen  speech  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Austin  Ranelagh  cost  him  a  very 
uncomfortable  five  minutes.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  the  girl's  being 
angry  now;  her  cheeks  burned  and 
her  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"I  will  thank  you  to  leave  my 
personal  appearance  out  of  the  con- 
versation," she  said.  "If  you  were 
a  gentleman,  you  would  understand 
how  very  distasteful  your  presence  is 
to  me.  Were  it  not  that  your  being 
at  large  is  a  menace  to  the  public 
welfare  and  the  common  good,  I 
should  leave  you  instantly,  sir,  in- 
stantly!" 

"Oh,  I  say,"  protested  the  now 
repentant  Mr.  Ranelagh,  "I  didn't 
mean  anything  disrespectful,  truly 
and  honest  I  didn't.  Only  what  I 
can't  understand  is  how  you  can  think 
that  I  could  poison  a  dog,  I  who  own 
the  finest  old  English  sheep  dogs  in 
America;  I  who  am  a  director  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 


to  Animals;  I  who,  with  Charlie 
Sangster,  helped  found  the  first  free 
dog  hospital  in  New  York.  Why, 
I  'd  rather  cut  off  my  right  hand  than 
harm  a  dog;  I  love  dogs." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  startled 
eyes.  "I  wish  I  could  believe  you 
were  telling  the  truth,"  she  said, 
"but  the  evidence  is  against  you." 

"Didn't  I  offer  to  eat  the  chop?" 

"Yes;  but  how  did  I  know  you 
would  eat  it  ?  " 

" I'll  eat  it  now." 

"I  hope  I  haven't  made  a  mis- 
take," she  faltered. 

"  If  you  were  anything  of  a  Chris- 
tian, you  would  hope  you  had  made 
a  mistake,"  he  declared;  ''you  would 
be  glad  to  learn  that  I  was  incapable 
of  doing  such  a  dastardly  thing  as 
poisoning  a  dog." 

She  accepted  this  statement  with 
apparent  meekness.  "There  have 
been  seven  dogs  poisoned  in  Belvidere 
during  the  last  two  weeks,  Mr.  Rane- 
lagh, and  one  of  the  dogs  they  pois- 
oned was  mine.  And  then  there  was 
your  reluctance  to  face  the  police,  and 
— and — Oh,  I  'm  so  sorry  if  I  *ve  done 
you  an  injustice!  I  shall  never  for- 
give myself  if  you  are  innocent." 

"There,  there,"  said  Ranelagh, 
•'I  don't  blame  you,  not  a  bit;  I 
should  have  done  the  same  myself." 

"And  then  you  admitted  having 
been  arrested  before." 

"Only  for  exceeding  the  speed 
limit,"  Ranelagh  explained.  "Be- 
sides, there  were  lots  of  reasons  for 
my  not  wanting  to  go  to  police 
headquarters.  I  hope  you  won't 
think  me  impertinent  when  I  tell  you 
you  were  one  of  them.  While  I  did  n't 
at  all  like  the  idea  of  seeing  my  name 
connected  with  a  dog-poisoning  case, 
I  liked  it  still  less  when  I  thought 
your  name  would  probably  be  men- 
tioned ^too.  It  would  have  made  a 
bully  story,  you  see;  director  of  So- 
ciety for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  arrested  for  dog  poisoning, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  fact 
that  I  was  innocent  would  n't  appear 
till  the  last  paragraph,  and  as  lots 
of  people  never  read  a  thing  clear 
through,  most  of  them  would  jump 
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to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  guilty. 
That's  my  side  of  it.  I  knew,  too, 
how  disgusted  you  would  be,  for, 
naturally,  you  would  figure  largely  in 
the  story.  You  understand  now,  don't 
you?" 

"  Yes,  I  understand;  and  I  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 'v 

"  About  my  being  arrested,  I  wasn't 
exceeding  the  speed  limit,  for  I  had 
my  eye  on  my  speedometer  all  the 
way  through  Belvidere.  But,  I  say, 
it 's  too  bad  about  that  dog  of  yours. 
What  kind  of  a  dog  was  he?" 

"He  was  a  fox  terrier.  Such  a 
love !  I  can't  help  feeling  a  little  teary 
when  I  speak  of  him." 

"  Of  course  you  can't ;  I  would  n't 
like  you  if  you  could.  Do  you  know, 
I  could  like  you  awfully,  upon  my 
honor  I  could." 

This  statement,  while  highly  com- 
plimentary, was  undoubtedly  em- 
barrassing; the  girl  stirred  uneasily 
under  Ranelagh's  admiring  gaze. 
Then  her  eye  happening  to  fall  on  the 
pork  chop,  her  face  brightened. 

"Do  tell  me,"  she  said,  "how  you 
happened  to  be  abroad  so  early  with 
a  chop  in  your  hand?" 

"  It 's  a  sad  story,"  Ranelagh  began, 
41  a  story  of  upset  dignity  and  thwarted 
resolution.  It  happened  yesterday — 
yesterday  morning.  I  've  been  stop- 
ping with  the  Chatterton-Smiths  over 
at  Bayswater.  Do  you  know  them?  " 
Yes,  I  know  them  very  well." 
Well,  I  was  motoring  over  to  the 
Oatlands  Country  Club  for  a  game 
of  golf  with  a  chap  from  Denver. 
Naturally,  my  way  led  through  Bel- 
videre— a  bully  little  place,  Belvidere 
— and  that 's  how  I  happened  to  meet 
this  mountain  of  a  dog. 

"  It  was  on  the  same  road  where  I 
met  you ;  I  was  coming  down  the  hill 
you  and  I  came  down  before  we 
turned  into  this  charming  lane, 
when  this  foolish  animal  tried  to 
cross  the  road  in  front  of  me.  Of 
course  I  had  seen  him,  had  both 
brakes  on,  and  was  ready  to  turn 
either  way  to  avoid  him,  but  bless 
your  heart,  he  wouldn't  be  avoided; 
when  I  was  almost  up  to  him,  with 
plenty  of  room  to  pass,  what  did  he  do 
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but  face  about  and  walk  right  under 
the  car.  I  was  scared  pink  for  fear 
I  'd  hurt  him.  It 's  a  horrible  sensa- 
tion to  think  you  've  run  over  a  dog! 

"Well,  I  stopped  the  car  with  a 
bang,  and  got  out  to  see  how  much 
was  left  of  the  dog.  Would  you 
believe  it?  there  he  was,  safe  and 
sound  so  far  as  I  could  see,  wedged 
in  under  the  differential,  somehow 
or  other,  and  looking  fearfully  sur- 
prised and  indignant.  I  hopped  into 
the  car,  threw  in  the  reverse,  and 
backed  up  hill.  Then  that  blessed 
dog  got  up,  shook  himself  to  see  if 
he  was  all  there,  and  ambled  off.  I 
ran  after  him  to  make  friends,  but 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

"That  nearly  broke  my  heart,  so 
this  morning  I  held  up  the  Chatterton- 
Smiths'  chef  for  a  pork  chop,  and 
came  over  here  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  make  my  peace;  and  instead 
of  making  friends  with  the  dog,  I  'm 
making  friends  with  you.  It 's  funny 
is  n't  it?" 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  care 
to  make  friends  with  me, '  she  said; 
"I  should  think  you  would  hate 
me. 

"  Oh,  I  say !  Me  hate  you  ?  Rather 
not !  You  're  just  the  type  of  girl 
I  admire;  fond  of  dogs,  can't  bear 
to  see  'em  hurt,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  But  now  I  think  you 
ought  to  get  rid  of  that  pork  chop; 
you  can  give  it  to  the  dog,  or  1 11 
eat  it,  whichever  you  prefer.  I  hate 
pork  chops,  especially  cold  ones.  Still, 
I  'm  ready  to  abide  by  your  decision. 
Which  shall  it  be?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  ?  Perhaps  we  'd 
better  get  the  dog  out  of  the  tonneau 
first,  though;  he  has  simply  ruined 
the  varnish,  and  now  he  's  chewing 
the  cushions.     The  bad  thing!" 

11  By  George !  He  has  been  improv- 
ing the  shining  hour,  hasn't  he?" 

They  both  knelt  in  their  seats,  like 
children,  contemplating  the  tonneau 
and  the  cushion-chewing  St.  Bernard. 
•  "Hi!  drop  that!"  commanded  Mr. 
Ranelagh. 

The  St.  Bernard  stopped  worrying 
the  cushion  and  turned  clumsily. 

"  You  're  a  naughty  dog,"  the  girl 
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declared;  "  I  've  a  notion  not  to  give 
you  this  beautiful  pork  chop." 

44  Oh,  but  you  must!  I  've  a  bully 
plan,"  he  confided ; "  give  him  the  chop, 
and  then  we  three  will  go  for  a  ride." 

Deep  in  her  heart,  the  girl  approved 
this  plan,  but  of  course  she  replied, 
"I  couldn't  possibly." 

"Yes,  you  could.  Here  it  is  a 
heavenly  morning — we  could  have  a 
ripping  spin  before  lunch.  It  is  n't 
as  if  we  didn't  know  each  other; 
why,  I  feel  as  if  I  *d  known  you  all 
my  life.  And  then  we  have  a  Saint 
in  the  tonneau  for  a  chaperon,"  he 
added  whimsically. 

"  And  a  sinner  at  the  wheel." 

"You  might  not  be  safe  with  a 
saint,  nor  yet  with  a  sinner,  but  with 
the  two  together " 

"  It 's  a  wonderfully  effective  com- 
bination, no  doubt,  but  I  couldn't 
really.     I  think  I  '11  get  out  here." 

44  Oh,  I  say!  It  would  n't  be  fair  to 
go  without  first  proving  your  faith 
in  me.  You  are  to  give  our  friend, 
the  Saint,  that  pork  chop,  you  know." 

44  Did  I  say  I  would?" 

44  You  did,  indeed!  If  you  don't, 
I  '11  have  to  eat  it,  and " 

44  Very  well,  the  Saint  shall  have 
the  pork  chop." 

In  accordance  with  this  decision, 
the  girl  held  the  pork  chop  just  out 
of  the  St.  Bernard's  reach. 

"Speak  for  it!"  she  commanded. 

41  Woof!"  said  the  Saint. 

44 Good  dog!"  cried  Ranelagh. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened:  a 
hand  shot  out — from  nowhere,  it 
seemed — and  snatched  the  pork  chop 
from  the  girl.  Turning,  Ranelagh 
and  the  girl  gazed  into  the  angry 
eyes  of  a  formidable-looking  man. 

44 Hullo!  What  are  you  up  to?" 
asked  Ranelagh. 

14 1  might  ask  the  same  of  you,  if 
I  did  n't  know,"  replied  the  stranger. 
44  As  for  you,  mam " 

44  Where  —  where  —  did  you  come 
from?"  faltered  the  girl. 

The  stranger,  a  tall,  brawny  crea- 
ture of  about  forty,  shabbily-dressed, 
yet  evidently,  a  pattern  of  respecta- 
bility, eyed  them  maliciously.  <4 1 
seen  you  with  the  dog  in  your  buzz- 
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wagon,  and  I  followed  you  till  I  seen 
you  turn  into  this  lane.  Then  I  fol- 
lowed you  on  the  other  side  of  that 
wall ;  and  I  got  there  just  in  time  too, 
You  dirty  dog-poisoners!" 

Oh,  I  say!"  exclaimed  Ranelagh. 
If  you  care  to  know  who  I  am," 
the  girl  began. 

44  Don't  tell  him  your  name," 
Ranelagh  cautioned  in  a  whisper. 

14 1  suppose  you  was  n't  poisoning 
that  dog,"  jeered  the  stranger. 

44 Is  it  your  dog?"  Ranelagh  de- 
manded. 

44  No,  it  ain't  my  dog;  it  belongs  to 
Judge  Anderson." 

44  Judge  Anderson  is  my  friend. 
I  'm  taking  his  dog  for  a  ride,  at  his 
request." 

44  Judge  Anderson 's  in  Europe, 
and  I  *m  his  gardener.  You  can't 
come  any  of  your  hanky-panky  on 
me,  young  feller.     I  'm  wise,  I  am." 

44 Where  does  this  lane  lead  to?" 
Ranelagh  asked  the  girl,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"It  don't  lead  nowheres,"  replied 
the  gardener,  who  had  overheard; 
44 it's  a  blind  alley.  See?  What 
you  've  got  to  do,  my  young  friend,  is 
to  back  out  of  here,  and  drive  to  the 
police  station.  And  I  'm  going  with 
you,"  he  added,  as  he  climbed  into 
the  tonneau. 

Ranelagh  looked  at  the  girl;  the 
girl  looked  at  Ranelagh.  44 1  suppose 
I  '11  have  to  obey  orders,"  he  sighed. 

44 You  bet  your  life  you  will!" 
declared  the  gardener. 

44 1  don't  know  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry,"  said  the  girl.  "That  two 
such  mistakes  could  happen  in  one 
morning  is — is " 

44  Of  course  you  don't  need  to  go," 
said  Ranelagh. 

44  What 's  that?"  roared  the  garde- 
ner. 

44 1  say  this  young  lady  need  n't 
accompany  us." 

44  You  and  your  wife  has  both  got 
to  go;  she's  guiltier  than  you,  if 
anything." 

44 My  wife?"  murmured  Ranelagh. 
44 By  Jove,  I  wish  you  were!" 

44 Nonsense!"  said  the  girl. 

44 1  do  wish  you  were,"  he  insisted. 
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If  the  girl  was  embarrassed,  she 
did  not  show  it;  instead,  she  leaned 
over,  and  inserted  the  switch-plug. 
Ranelagh,  taking  this  as  his  cue, 
climbed  down,  and  cranked  the 
engine. 

As  the  engine  took  the  spark, 
Ranelagh  leaped  back  with  a  cry  of 
pain.  "  She  back-fired  on  me,"  he  ex- 
plained, "  it  's — it 's  nothing."  Draw- 
ing a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket, 
he  wrapped  it  round  his  right  hand. 

"  I  'm  so  sorry,"  said  the  girl. 
"Does  it  hurt  very  much?" 

"  I  've  broken  a  finger  or  two,  I 
believe,  so  I  '11  have  to  ask  you  to 
drive.    You  can,  can't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes!" 

The  girl  moved  to  the  driver's 
seat,  grasped  the  steering  wheel, 
advanced  the  spark,  and  shifted  the 
change-speed  lever  to  the  reverse; 
then,  as  Ranelagh  climbed  up  beside 
her,  she  nursed  the  clutch,  and  the 
car  backed  slowly. 

"  I  '11  guide  you,"  said  Ranelagh. 

The  lane  was  very  narrow,  a  wee 
brown  ribbon  of  a  road.  As  the  car 
passed,  maples  whispered  knowingly; 
lilacs  leaned  and  looked,  but  all  they 
saw  was  a  big,  red  automobile  contain- 
ing a  grim  gardener,  a  young  man,  a 
girl,  and  Judge  Anderson's  dog.  So 
the  net  of  circumstance  that  held  the 
prisoners  must  have  been  invisible. 
But  even  invisible  meshes  may  prove 
galling.  One  of  the  quartette  swore 
softly  under  his  breath. 

With  all  his  faults,  the  gardener  was 
a  careful  man;  until  they  were  safely 
out  of  the  lane,  he  hung  over  the  rear 
seat,  his  eyes  on  the  road,  his  voice 
being  raised,  from  time  to  time,  in 
such  gentle  admonitions  as:  "A  little 
to  the  right! — More  to  the  left! — To 
the  left,  I  tell  you ! "  This  was  not 
without  its  advantages,  as  it  relieved 
Ranelagh,  in  some  measure,  of  his 
volunteered  position  of  pilot,  and 
gave  him  opportunity  to  whisper 
certain  necessary  directions  in  the 
ear  of  his  fair  fellow-criminal. 

That  his  observations — if  obser- 
vations they  were — met  with  approval 
was  made  evident  by  sundry  nods  of 
a  very  pretty  head. 


"  Yes,  I  understand, n  she  whispered. 

"  You  're — you  're  a  thoroughbred," 
was  Ranelagh's  enthusiastic,  if  some- 
what cryptic,  reply. 

The  car  swung  out  of  the  lane, 
described  an  arc,  and  now,  with 
changed  gears,  moved  forward. 

"You  run  the  car  beautifully," 
said  Ranelagh,  "but  I  think  you'd 
better  put  her  in  the  high." 

"Don't  go  too  fast,"  warned  the 
gardener. 

"  I  won't  go  too  fast,"  said  the  girl, 
shifting  speeds  as  she  spoke. 

"Well,  you  'd  better  not,"  declared 
the  gardener.  "The  police  station 
is  on  this  road.  Less  than  half  a 
mile  away,"  he  added  consolingly. 
"Here!    What  you  doing?" 

It  was  an  idle  question,  for  it  was 
quite  plain  what  the  girl  was  doing; 
she  was  turning  a  corner.  Having 
done  this,  she  was  rewarded  by  a  long 
vista  of  level  road. 

"Hi,  you!  Turn  around!  Turn 
around,  I  say !    If  you  don't  I  '11 " 

What  awful  threat  the  gardener 
intended  to  utter,  we  shall  never 
know,  for  as  the  car  sprang  forward 
like  a  mad  thing,  Ranelagh  accom- 
plished a  highly  acrobatic  feat  which 
landed  him  in  the  tonneau.  The  girl 
was  straightway  conscious  of  the 
sound  of  blows,  of  muttered  curses, 
and  the  whimpering  of  a  dog,  but  she 
dared  not  turn  her  head. 

On,  on  they  flew ! 

The  St.  Bernard  exchanged  his 
whimper  for  a  growl. 

The  needle  of  the  speedometer  on 
the  dash  crept  from  thirty  to  forty — 
to  fifty.  Fifty  miles  an  hour!  The 
girl  could  stand  the  suspense  no 
longer;  she  released  the  clutch,  re- 
tarded the  spark,  and  applied  both 
brakes. 

Before  Ranelagh  had  left  her  side, 
he  had  issued  a  whispered  command: 
in  case  the  battle  in  the  tonneau  went 
against  him,  she  was  to  stop  the  car 
and  escape  on  foot.  But  this  she 
would  not  do;  he  had  stood  by  her, 
and  she  would  stand  by  him. 

The  car  came  to  a  full  stop.  The 
girl  rose,  swayed  slightly,  then  turned 
round .     This  is  what  she  saw :  huddled 
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in  one  corner  of  the  tonneau  was  the 
St.  Bernard;  on  the  floor,  his  head  on 
the  seat,  Ranelagh's  fingers  pressing 
his  throat,  was  the  gardener. 

"  You  stopped  just  in  time,"  Rane- 
lagh  gasped.  "  Open  the  door,  please, 
and  let  the  dog  out."  The  girl  obeyed. 
"Now  look  in  the  tool  box;  you'll 
find  some  cord  or  wire  there — either 
will  do.  We  must  secure  this  fellow's 
feet." 

As  the  girl  directed  her  attention 
to  the  tool  box,  the  gardener  renewed 
his  struggles,  but  it  was  no  use.; 
Ranelagh  had  him  by  the  throat,  and 
the  fingers  of  Ranelagh's  right  hand, 
which  the  gardener  had  supposed 
broken,  clutched  harder  than  the  rest. 

Having  found  a  spool  of  copper 
wire,  the  girl  looked  dubiously  at  the 
gardener's  feet.  "Do  you  wish  me 
to  do  it?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  please." 

Putting  his  face  close  to  his  cap- 
tive's, Ranelagh  now  delivered  him- 
self of  this  ultimatum:  "If  you  kick 
at  the  young  lady,  I  '11  choke  the  life 
out  of  you."  He  meant  it. 

The  girl  accomplished  her  task 
without  flinching.  This  done,  Rane- 
lagh released  his  grip  on  the  gard- 
ener's throat,  and  sprang  from  the 
tonneau. 

'Now,"  said  he,  "you  get  out  of 
there." 

"I  can't,"  whined  the  gardener. 

'You  can — and  must.  And  once 
out,  you  're  to  jump,  or  crawl,  or 
roll — I  don't  care  which — to  the  side 
of  the  road.  To  release  yourself 
will  be  child's  play,  but  don't  begin 
unwrapping  those  wires  till  I  give 
you  leave.     Do  you  understand?" 

"Consarn  you!" 

"  Get  out  of  there ! " 

With  great  awkwardness,  some 
difficulty,  and  much  reluctance,  the 
gardener  obeyed.  A  series  of  jumps 
brought  him  to  the  roadside. 

"  I  've  got  your  number,"  he  roared, 
"  and  I  '11  have  you  arrested." 

The  girl  climbed  into  the  car. 
Ranelagh  took  his  place  at  the  wheel, 
and  the  big  red  automobile  moved 
forward,  leaving  the  gardener  shaking 
his  fists  and  uttering  direful  threats. 


"By  Jingo!"  said  Mr.  Ranelagh. 
"That  was  an  adventure!" 

"He  hurt  you,"  said  the  girl. 

"It's  nothing." 

"  But  it  is,"  she  insisted. 

"  I  believe  I  am  going  to  have  a 
peach  of  a  black  eye.  It  is  n't  black 
yet,  is  it?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

"  N-no.     But    it  's    awfully    red." 

"  I  '11  have  it  painted.  By  George. 
I  '11  have  to  have  my  car  painted 
another  color  too!  And  I  must  get 
a  new  number.  But  while  I  'm  here, 
I  can  always  borrow  a  car  from  the 
Chatterton-Smiths.  Let  's  run  over 
to  the  Chatterton-Smiths'  now,  and 
then  I  '11  take  you  home  in  one  of 
their  cars." 

"But  I " 

"Oh,  I'll  tell  them  we're  old 
friends.    We  are,  you  know." 

"  We  're  not.  Really  Mr.  Ranelagh, 
you  must  n't  risk  taking  me  back  to 
Belvidere;  one  of  the  chauffeurs  can 
do  that." 

"One  of  the  chauffeurs,  indeed! 
If  you  won't  promise  to  let  me  take 
you  home  in  another  car,  I  '11  turn 
right  round  and  take  you  home  in 
this  one. 

"  You  must  n't  think  of  doing  that. 
Why,  you  'd  be  arrested!  Besides, 
you  don't  know  where  I  live." 

"  That 's  just  what  I  want  to  know. 
I  '11  send  my  car  to  New  York  to  have 
it  painted,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  '11 
use  one  of  my  host's.  You  '11  let 
me  come  to  see  you  often,  won't 
you?" 

"I— I " 

"  Please." 

"  You  '11  have  to  be  awfully  careful 
not  to  be  caught  by  that  gardener." 

"  So  will  you.  You  'd  better  wear 
a  veil  when  you  go  out." 

The  girl  laughed  merrily.  "  Is  n't 
it  too  funny  for  words?  Here  we 
are,  both  of  us,  fugitives  from 
justice " 

"  From  injustice." 

"  Anyway,  it 's  fearfully  exciting." 

Mr.  Ranelagh  eyed  the  girl  beside 
him;  there  was  something  more  than 
approval  in  his  glance.  "It  may  be 
exciting  for  you,  but  for  me  it  's — - 
it 's  heavenly,"  he  said. 
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A  season  or  so  ago  we  had  the 
daughter  of  Alma  Tadema  lecturing 
us  on  the  subject  of  Happiness.  Dur- 
ing the  present  season  we  are  to  have 
the  daughter  of  William  Morris  lectur- 
ing us  on  various  subjects,  principally 
Jewelry,  Historic  Costumes,  Mediaeval 
Embroidery  and  Pageantry  and  the 
Masque.  What  Miss  Morris  has  to 
say  on  these  subjects  should,  seeing 
that  she  is  the  daughter  of  her  father, 


be  most  interesting  and  by  the  card. 
Miss  Laurence  Alma  Tadema  did  not 
have  to  be  her  father's  daughter  to 
tell  us  that  we  are  happier  for  being 
happy. 

Of 

The  sort  of  woman's  rights  that  I 
believe  in  is  the  sort  that  puts  a 
woman  where  she  belongs,  without 
regard  to  sex,  and  entirely  because 


MISS  MAY    MORRIS,    THE    POET'S    DAUGHTER, 
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she  is  the  right  person  in  the  right  said  that  the  members  of  the  Chicago 

place.     My   congratulations  to   Mrs.  Board  of  Education  looked  hard  for 

Ella  Flagg  Young  upon  her  appoint-  a  man  who  could  fill  the  position  as 

ment  to  the  position  of  Superintendent  well  as  Mrs.  Young,  but  he  was  not 

of  the  Chicago  public  schools.     With  to  be  found.     She  has  been  a  teacher 

the  one  exception  of  our  own  Superin-  since  1862,  and  was  District   Super- 


THB    EMPRESS    EUGENIE    IN    HER    YOUTH 

tendent  Maxwell,  Mrs.  Young  is  said  intendent  for  twelve  years  and   for 

to  be  the  highest-paid  State  educator  four  years  was  Principal  of  the  Chicago 

in  the  country.     Ten  thousand  dollars  Normal  School.     For   six   years  she 

a  year  is  a  good  salary  for  any  woman  dropped  out  of  public-school  teaching 

not  on  the   stage,  and   Mrs.   Young  and   was   Professor  of  Education  in 

deserves   every   dollar   of   it.     It   is  the  University  of  Chicago.     If  train- 
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ing  and  practical  experience  count  for  else  to  write  them,  however,  and  they 

anything,  Mrs.  Young  knows  it  all.  will  probably  be  just  as  interesting 

Let  me  also  extend  my  congratulations  as  though  the  manuscript  were  from 

to  Chicago,  not  only  upon  gaining  the  her  own  imperial  pen.   These  memoirs 

best  Superintendent  to  be  had,  but  willappearinthepagesof  an  American 

upon  its  recognition  of  faithful  and  magazine,  whose  editor  has  been  after 

efficient  service.      On  this    account  them  for  the  past  forty  years.     I  saw, 

it  will  have  an  inspiring  effect  not  long  ago,   a  picture  of  the  ex- 


:    EMPRESS    EUGB-N1K    I 


One  minute  we  hear  that  the  ex-  Empress  taken  in  her  old  age.      Her 

Empress  Eugenie  will  not  write   her  old    age!      How    strange    the    words 

memoirs,  and  the  next  we  hear  that  sound  in  speaking  of   Eugenie.     She 

she  will.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is  always  to  me  the  young  and  beauti- 

won't.     She   has   allowed   some   one  ful  woman  of  Winterhalter's  famous 
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attractive  way  of  malting  one's  liv- 
ing.    This  belief  is  emphatically  con- 


painting.  It  is  one  of  the  regrets 
of  my  life  that  I  never  saw  the  ex- 
Empress,  whom  I  have  had  an  ad-  firmed  by  the  reading  of  an  extract 
miration  and  affection  for,  ever  since  from  a  letter  written  from  California 
I  was  a  child.  I  spent  a  whole  week  by  Miss  Alice  MacGowan,  to  a  friend 
in  a  hotel  in  Paris  with  her  once,  and      in  New  York: 

We  have  been 
having  divinely 
beautiful  weather 
here,  where  my 
sister  and  I  live 
in  a  splendid  big 
bungalow,  fully 
sixty  feet  across 
the  front — a  noble 
place,  built  by  a 
San  Francisco  mil- 
lionaire for  his  wife , 
who  abandoned  it 
after  one  season. 
It  sits  up  above 
the  sea-front,  look- 
ing out  westward 
on  our  beautiful 
littlebay,  and 
southward  on 
slopes  where  un- 
counted millions 
of  California  pop- 
pies stain  the  green 
of  Spring  with  just 
the  dark  red  gold 
of  California's  pre- 
cious metal  itself 
The  roar  of  the 
surf  is  always  pres- 
ent to  dwellers  in 
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did  not  know  it  until  she  had  gone. 
I  would  much  rather  never  have 
known  it.  The  so-near-and-yet-so- 
far  sensation  is  a  particularly  exas- 
perating one  to  me. 

j* 

I  have  said  repeatedly,  in  these 
pages,  that  to  be  a  successful  novelist 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most 


night,  when  I  sleep 
with  all  my  win- 
dows wide  open,  it 

ly — a  majestic  lul- 
laby.    But  what  I 


about  is  my  old-fashioned  garden.  The 
place  occupies  the  whole  width  of  a 
square,  and  about  half  the  square's 
length;  and  the  whole  of  it  is  laid  out 
in   kindly   conformity  with    nature's  own 

whose  lower  limbs,  dipping  back  on  to 
the  ground  all  the  way  around  to  make 
of  them  great  green  tents,  are  left  just  as 
they  were,  bird- and  squirrel -haunted,  vo- 
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cal  at  night  with  little  tree-toads.  AH 
the  rest  of  the  grounds  is  taken  up  by 
irregular  beds,  whose  higher  centres  are 
largely  manzaneta  scrub  and  the  various 
wild  aromatic  shrubs  that  grow  here;  the 
borders  being  of  petunias,  stocks,  wall- 
flowers, mignonette,  sweet  alyssum,  with 
hundreds  of  tall  foxgloves,  and  a  riot  of 
nasturtiums;  so  that  as  I  approach  at  night, 
coming  over  from  the  home  bungalow 
through  the  starlight  or  in  the  velvety  black- 
ness, my  first  sign  of  nearness  comes  to  me 
in  a  cloud  of  exquisite  odors;  then  follows 
my  little  tree-toad's  silver  trill  of  welcome, 
as  I  pass  along  the  broad  gravelled  way 
between  the  silent,  invisible,  inexhaustible 
sweetness    of   those   old-fashioned   flower- 

P.  S.  As  I  say,  the  house  is  fully  sixty 
feet  across  the  front;  those  great  plates 
of  glass  in  the  window  toward  you  are 
six  feet  long,  each  window  being  full  twelve 
feet.  That  was  the  dining-room,  and  we 
have  made  it  our  study.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  house,  its  interior  is  all  redwood, 
a  beautiful  background  for  our  masses  of 
pictures  and  truck  of  one  sort  or  another. 
The  big  central  room,  where  the  chimney 
is,    is    twenty- five    by    twenty-five    feet. 


Beyond  is  the  entrance  hall,  upon  whose 
steps  you  see  Mrs.  Cooke  and  the  secretary 
— I  was  not  at  home  when  the  picture  was 
made;  and  beyond  that  is  my  own  room, 
with  its  three  windows  facing  the  west 
and  the  Pacific.  The  grand  old  pines,  the 
little  fountain  and  the  pergola  are  in  the  ' 

•* 

Early  in  the  past  theatrical  season 
we  were  wondering  if  there  was  any 
limit  to  the  amount  of  vulgarity  that 
a  New  York  audience  would  stand, 
and  just  at  the  end  of  the  season  we 
discovered  that  there  really  was  a 
limit,  and  that  that  limit  was  a  play 
called  "The  Narrow  Way."  It  does 
not  take  a  Sherlock  Holmes  to  suspect 
that  the  name  of  this  play  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Eugene  Walter's  much 
discussed  dramatization  of  a  "Ten- 
derloin" episode,  and  one  had  only 
to  read  the  notices  of  the  play  to  see 
that  this  was  the  case.  I  say  to  read 
the  notices  of  the  play,  for  very  few 
had  a  chance  to  see  it,  as  it  was 
frowned  off  the  boards  after  the  first 
night.     What  the  coining  season  will 
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bring  forth,  who  shall  say?  There 
may  be  an  entire  revulsion  from  the 
"spicy  salad"  drama,  and  I  hope 
there  will  be.  The  very  fact  that  so 
clean  and  decent  a  play  as  "The 
Climax"  held  the  stage  to  the  very 
end  and  has  made  fame  and  fortune 
for  the  author  is  a  good  sign.  Now 
that  we  have  touched  bottom,  per- 
haps we  shall  rise  again. 

■M 

The  restoration  of  the  Governor's 
Room  in  the  New  York  City  Hall  was 
completed  this  summer.  The  ex- 
pense was  borne  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage, 
who  provided  a  fund  of  $25,000  for 
the  purpose;  and  the  work  of  remodel- 
ling and  redecorating  was  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Grosvenor  Atterbury  with  the 
collaboration  of  his  associate,  Mr. 
John  Almy  Tompkins.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  three  rooms  (for  that  is 
the  actual  number,  though  the  suite 
is  known  as  the  Governor's  Room) 


had  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of 
the  decorators,  upholsterers  and  fur- 
nishers employed  by  the  City  Govern- 
ment during  the  past  century;  and 
when  the  Municipal  Art  Commission 
took  up  the  subject  of  remodelling  the 
rooms,  two  years  ago,  and  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage  intervened  with  her 
generous  offer,  it  seemed  as  if  a  great 
deal  of  guesswork  would  have  to  be 
done  in  order  to  achieve  the  elegant 
simplicity  that  had  marked  the  Room 
in  its  earlier  days.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, painstaking  search  revealed  a 
number  of  the  original  drawings  of 
the  architect,  John  McComb,  Jr., 
some  in  the  library  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  and  others  in  the 
possession  of  his  family;  and  his  per- 
sonal copy  of  Sir  William  Chambers's 
"Treatise  on  the  Decorative  Part  of 
Civil  Architecture"  was  also  found. 

In  a  pamphlet  printed  by  the  Art 
Commission,  a  detailed  list  is  given 
of   the   sources  of   information    and 
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authorities  upon  which  the  architect 
has  based  his  treatment  of  the  ceilings, 
cornices,  panels,  mantels,  chandeliers, 
ornaments,  etc.,  in  the  East,  West, 
and  Middle  Rooms;  and  there  is  also 
a  catalogue  of  the  portraits. 

Even  the  frames  of  some  of  the  more 
important  paintings — such  as  that 
of  Washington  by  John  Trumbull 
(who  painted  all  the  portraits  in  the 


Middle  Room)  —were  designed  by  Mr, 
Atterbury,  whose  success  in  restoring 
to  the  rooms  their  pristine  glory  has 
been  greater  than  could  have  been 
expected.  Indeed,  without  depart- 
ing from  the  spirit  of  the  original 
architect,  he  has  doubtless  been  able 
to  achieve  an  ensemble  even  more 
gratifying  than  was  possible  to  the 
latter. 


I  was  interested  in  a  report  in  the 
daily  papers,  some  months  ago,  of  an 
attempt  in  the  courts  to  make  an  old 
gentleman  pay  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
a  miniature  portrait  of  himself,  which 
he  claimed  he  had  not  ordered.  The 
special  point  of  interest  was  that  the 
defendant  in  the  case,  though  ninety- 


six  years  of  age,  was  in  the  habit  of  go- 
ing to  his  office  daily  at  nine  o'clock. 
The  gentleman  in  question  was  Mr. 
Henry  Dexter,  the  founder  of  the 
American  News  Company.  At  a 
friend's  suggestion,  he  sat  for  his 
photograph,  shortly  afterwards— with 
the  result  to  be  seen  above.     I  had 
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a  talk  with  Mr.  Dexter,  only  a  few 
days  later,  and  found  him  alert  in 
mind,   vigorous   in   speech,   clear  of 
hearing  and  apparently  good   for  a 
dozen  years  at  least — notwithstanding 
his   assertion  that  he  is  "living  on 
borrowed  time."     Of  late   years  he 
has  lost  none  of  his  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  day,  and  has  print- 
ed many  letters  in  the  daily  news- 
papers of   New   York   on  matters 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow-citizens.      The  central  por- 
tion of  the  handsome  new  home  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
Central  Park  West,  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.   Dexter,   who,  though  a   New 
Yorker    himself    for    three    score 
years  and  ten,  comes  of  an  old  New 
England  family   whose    house    at 
Maiden,   Mass.,   has  been  in  their 
possession   for   nearly    250    years, 
the  site  having  been  bought  from 
the  Indians  in  1663. 

at 

Since  my  meeting  with  Mr.  Dex- 
ter, I  have  noticed  occasional  ref- 
erences in  the  newspapers  to  other 
men  of  great  age  who  have  shown 
exceptional  vitality.     One  of  these 
is   Mr.   Morris    Bessunger,  a  well- 
known  antiquarian,   who   recently 
celebrated    his    ninety-first  birth- 
day   at    his  home  in   New   York 
City,  and  entertained  his  guests  by 
singing    songs    in    nine   different 
languages.      Another   is    a   book- 
agent, named  George  Clinton  Payne, 
grandson  of  a  Revolutionary  vet- 
eran, who  is  still   actively  going  his 
rounds  (averaging  eight  miles  a  day  on 
foot) ,  although  he  is  ninety-eight  years 
of  age.     The  third  is  a  man  at  Yonk- 
ers,  New  York,  who  claims  to  be  one 
hundred    and    seven,    and    to    have 
known,  when  he  was  a  boy  at  Ber- 
wick, Scotland,  a  man  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five.     In  his  youth  he  ran 
away  to  sea,  and  at  one  time  put  into 
port  at  St.  Helena,  where  he  and  two 
of  his  mates  got  leave  to  go  ashore. 

After  a  while  four  men  came  riding  along, 
three  in  uniform  and  one,  a  nice-looking 
little  fat  man,  in  a  broad  felt  hat  and 
ordinary   clothes — but   he   wore   his   gray 


overcoat.  He  was  Napoleon.  They  all 
stopped  near  us  and  looked  out  to  sea  for 
a  while.     He  looked  like  a  nice  man. 

If  the  Emperor  were  alive  to-day, 
Alexander  Herriott  would  undoubted- 
ly get  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,    for    saying    that    the    Great 


JOHN     BIGELOW,     WHO   WILL    BE     NINETY- 

Devastator  looked  like  a  nice  man! 
The  old  sailor,  who  had  gone  to  court 
to  complain  that  his  daughter  thought 
he  was  too  old  to  take  care  of  his 
savings,  thus  continued  his  recollec- 
tions to  the  Yonkers  reporters: 

I  sailed  to  Bombay,  Calcutta  and 
Australia,  and  then  I  got  married  in  London 
— that  was  about  the  time  of  the  marriage 
of  Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria.  I 
saw  them  drive  through  the  streets  together 
and  waved  my  hat.  I  came  to  America 
'cause  my  girl  would  n't  let  me  go  to 
sea  again.  I  voted  first  for  Lincoln  and 
have  voted  for  every  Republican  President 
since.     Lincoln  was  a  grand   man,   a  big 
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man.  I  saw  him  riding  in  Washington 
once  with  his  big  black  high  hat — a  funny- 
looking  man,  but  a  grand  one. 
cSC 
But,  after  all,  the  Grand  Old  Man 
par  excellence  is  the  Hon.  John  Bige- 
low,  who  will  be  ninety-three  years 
of  age  in  November.  He  is  still  the 
President  of  the  Century  Club  and  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  and  a  Director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
The  list  of  his  books,  which  began 
fifty-nine  years  ago,  has  perhaps — 
though  not  certainly — been  completed 
by  the  publication  in  September  of 
the  three  volumes  of  his  "Retrospec- 
tions of  an  Active  Life" — a  work 
which  has  long  been  awaited  with 
interest  by  the  literary  and  political 
world.  That  Mr.  Bigelow's  mental 
vigor  is  unimpaired  is  shown  clearly 
enough  by  his  recent  letter  on  the  tariff, 


from  which  I  quote  a  single  passage : 
Perhaps  in  time  national  insolvency, 
towards  which  we  are  drifting  with  a  crazy 
recklessness,  may  save  us  from  another 
civil  war.  Nothing  else  will.  All  appeals 
for  a  revision  and  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
are  like  appeals  to  inebriates  not  to  drink 
to  excess,  to  burglars  not  to  burgle  so 
much,  to  thieves  not  to  steal  so  often,  to 
swindlers  not  to  swindle  the  chief  of  police 
or  the  judges  of  the  criminal  courts.  In 
each  and  every  case  these  appeals  are  not 
merely  a  toleration  of  crime,  but  an  ex- 
cuse for  it;  just  as  the  toleration  of  slavery 
blinded  more  than  half  the  nation  for  nearly 
a  century  to  the  fact  that  slavery  was  not 
only  a  disgrace  to  any  nation,  but  a  viola- 
tion of  the  divine  law,  which  had  to  be 
expiated  by  trials  proportioned  to  its 
enormity. 

Why  I  thought  Stephen  Fiske  was 
no  longer  active  in  the  journalistic 
field,  I  do  not  know.  It  so 
happened  that  I  had  lost 
track  of  him  because  I  had 
shaken  off  a  certain  sort  of 
journalistic  harness,  rather 
than  because  he  had.  In 
the  old  days  there  was  no 
more  active  or  conspicuous 
dramatic  critic  in  New  York 
than  he;  and  he  is  still  at 
it.  Apparently  hard  work 
agrees  with  him,  for  he 
looks  as  young,  if  not 
younger,  to-day  than  he 
did  in  the  days  long  ago 
when  he  managed  the  old 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre, 
where  Madame  Modjeska 
made  her  never-to-be  for- 
gotten first  appearance  in 
New  York.  If  I  had  only 
looked  in  the  informing 
"Who  's  Who  in  America," 
I  should  have  discovered 
that  Mr.  Fiske  was  still  in 
harness;  and  I  should  also 
have  discovered  that  he  is  a 
native  American.  I  had  al- 
ways supposed  he  was  an 
Englishman,  basing  my  be- 
lief partlyon  his  appearance 
and  partly  on  his  hand- 
writing. 


I   Hat    LiidtaLd  Siudlo,  Arlington,    km. 

DR.   DUDLEY   ALLEN    SARGENT 


All  readers  of  Putnam's  Magazine 
will  not  recognize  this  portrait  of 
Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  who  drew  an 
interesting  contrast  in  Putnam's  for 
September  between  the  Olympic 
Games  in  London  last  year  and  the 
German  Gymnastic  Festival  at  Frank- 
fort, and  writes  in  this  number  of  the 
Future  of  Athletics  in  American  Uni- 
But    there    is    scarcely    a 


Harvard  graduate  to  whom  the  face 
is  unfamiliar.  As  Director  of  the 
Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Dr.  Sargent 
has  had  more  to  do  than  anyone  else 
with  the  physical  development  of 
Harvard  men  for  many  years  past. 
He  believes  physical  training  at  our 
colleges  should  make  better  men  and 
better  students,  and  not  merely  turn 
out  a  race  of  half-educated  athletes. 
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I  don't  know  which  seems  more  heaven  to  witness  the  outrage  to  his 
absurd — the  scramble  for  these  new  feelings  inflicted  by  this  latest  of- 
pennies,  or  the  outcry  against  Mr.  ficial  insult  to  Art.  Midsummer  mad- 
Brenner's  initials.  Millions  of  the  ness,  all  of  it!  Were  the  coins  to 
coins  were  struck  off,  so  that  they  have  made  their  first  appearance  next 
can  never  become  really  scarce;  yet  November.we  should  have beenspared 
the   "cops"   had  to  interpose  their  all  this  pother— shall  I  call  it  typically 


stalwart  frames  between  the  Sub- 
Treasury  clerks  and  the  pertinacious 
purchasers  of  the  coppers.  And  the 
offensive  legend  is  so  microscopic 
in  size  that  it  takes  a  magnifying- 
glass  to  reveal  it!  Yet  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  issued  his  fiat 
and  off  go  the  peccant  "  V  "  and  "  D  " 
— with    the    medallist    calling    high 


American  pother? — which  has  almost 
wholly  blinded  the  public  to  the 
merits  and  beauty  of  the  coin  itself, 
As  if  to  spite  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  new 
penny,  unlike  the  old  one,  bears  the 
legend,  "In God  WeTiust," which  the 
ex-President  so  temerariously  sought 
to  expunge  from  the  coinage  of  the 
country. 
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Trust  Mr.  David  Belasco  to  think  for  his  married  men  who,  he  insists, 

up  novelties.     This  realistic  producer  resemble  in  appearance  the   women 

has  long  been  fretted  because  stage  these  men  would  marry  in  real  life. 

families  bear  no  resemblance  to  one  gtage  managers  [he  says]  seem  never  to 

another.     Now  he   has   fitted   out  a  nave  observed  it  in  the  staging  of  plays, 

play  with  the  suggestive  name,  "Is  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact— a  fact  attested 


VICTOR   D.    BRENNER, 


Matrimony  a   Failure?"   with   a  cast  to  by  psychology  as  well  as  the  science  of 

in  which  the  parents   and  the   chil-  medicine — that    certain     types    of    men 

dren    all   look   alike.      Mr.   Belasco  is  marry  certain  types  of  women  and  never, 

going   even   deeper    into    the    matter  under  any  circumstances,  do  they  marry 

than   this.     He    has    selected    wives  any  other  sort-    This  being  the  law  of  life, 
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why  should  the  stage-manager  not  be 
willing  to  take  a  hint  from  Mother  Nature 
and  mate  his  mummers  right?  .  .  . 


I  have  sought  to  make  verity  to  life 
doubly  veracious  by  taking  thought  of  all 
these  laws  of  heredity  and  eugenics,  and  by 
applying  them  to  every  man  and  woman 
of  the  numerous  cast  necessary  for  the 
production    of    this    comedy.     As    to    iU 


practicability  as  an  expedient  of  stage 
production  generally,  further  experiment 
alone  can  determine. 

It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  most 
important  thing  in 
casting  a  play  is  to 
select  the  men  and 
women  who  will 
best  impersonate 
the  various  parts, 
rather  than  those 
who  look  the  most 
alike  or  bear  a 
psychological  re- 
semblance to  one 
another.  Doubtless 
Mr.  Belasco  himself 
would  admit  that 
good  acting  is 
"the  thing,"  even 
if  other  things 
count  for  much,  in 
the  successful  stag- 
ing of  a  play. 

d* 

The  late  George 
Meredith  was  a  bit 
of  a  humorist,  as 
well  as  a  philoso- 
pher, as  is  proved 
by  what  he  has 
written  about  the 
"interior"  of  his 
"dear  James": — 

You  know  my  dear 
James'  book,  which 
he  describes  as  an 
account  of  America 
revisited.      The   sub- 

a  revisiting    ■ 


but 


of  James'  own  inside. 
He  doesn't  tellabout 
America,  but  about 
how  he  felt  when  he 
BD1TH  saw    this   or  that   in 

America.  Now  and 
then,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  lead  you  to  a 
little  window  in  his  anatomy,  and  show 
you  a  glimpse  of  landscape  that  he  says  is 
America.  But  taken  all  in  all,  it 's  very 
little  one  sees  beyond  the  interior  of  my 
dear  James. 
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This  is  humorous  and  it  is  true.  Mr. 
James  not  only  looked  into  his  heart 
when  he  wrote  this  book,  but  he 
looked  into  his  entire  interior;  and  it. 
is  that  which  makes  his  books  of 
this  class  so  interesting. 


The  Hudson  tercentenary  and 
the  Fulton  centenary,  which  are 
being  officially  celebrated  this  fall, 
are  unofficially  commemorated  by 
an  artistic  medal  designed  by  Mr. 
H.  Lansing  Smith — a  decorative 
draughtsman  who  makes,  in  this 
connection,  his  first  essay  as  a  med- 
allist. 

t2* 

General  Grant's  grandson,  Lieu- 
tenant Ulysses  S.  Grant,  3d,  has 
been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
State,  War  and  Navy  Departments 
Building  in  Washington.  The  order 
was  issued  by  Secretary  of  War 
Dickinson  with  the  approval  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Knox  and  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Meyer.  In  this  position 
the  new  incumbent  succeeds  Captain 
Poole,  U.  S.  A.  The  post  is  usually 
given  to  an  officer  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  and  is  eagerly  sought  for— for 
many  reasons.  Lieutenant  Grant,  by 
the  way,  is  a  son-in-law  of  Senator 
Root. 

Thomas  Hardy's  "Tess"  has  been 


set  to  music  by  Baron  Frederic  d' 
Erlangerand  produced  with  success 
at  Covent  Garden.  On  the  first  night 
there  was  a  box  full  of  royalties,  in- 
cluding Her  Majesty;  and  everyone 
seems  to  have  been  delighted  with 
the  music,  which  is  said  to  be  some- 
what reminiscent  of  Puccini.  Not 
the  least  delighted  of  the  auditors  on 
this  occasion  was  Mr.  Hardy,  who 
sat  modestly  in  the  stalls  unrecog- 
nized by  the  audience.  Mile.  Emmy 
Destinn  was  the  Tess,  while  Signor 
Giovanni  Zenatello  was  the  faithful 
and  fervid  Alec  Clare.  There  is  no 
lack  of  dramatic  situation  in  Mr. 
Hardy's  novel, as  the  play  has  proved, 
and  yet  it  has  never  been  made  into 
a  successful  opera  before.  If  we 
do  not  hear  some  new  operas  during 
the  coming  season,  it  will  not  be 
because  there  are  none.  Times  have 
changed  since  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  first  opened  its  doors.  Com- 
petition is  the  life  of  trade,  whether 
in  the  department  store  or  the  opera 
house ! 
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AN  AMERICAN  MEDICI 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  his  Various  Collections 

By  GARDNER  TEALL 


u 


HE  collecting  of 
objects  of  art — 
paintings,  statues, 
bronzes,  ivories, 
porcelains,  enam- 
els,  engravings, 
tapestries,  and  the 
like — has,  I  dare 
say,  seemed,  to  many  people,  a  simple 
enough  thing  if  bne  has  enough  money 
behind  it  all.  But  it  takes  more  than 
that — knowledge;  furthermore, brains 
to  make  that  knowledge  useful. 
True,  your  collector  may  buy  the 
brains  of  others,  and  reap  the  harvest 
of  their  knowledge  applied  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  world's  treasures; 
and  yet  all  the  gold  of  the  Klondike, 
and  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  are 
resources  in  themselves  insufficient 
to  form  a  great  and  enduring  collec- 
tion monumental  of  the  world's  best 
art  at  all  periods. 

The  man  who  succeeds  in  forming 
such  a  collection  must,  himself,  know 
much  about  the  things  he  gathers 
together,  and  even  when  he  associates 
others  with  his  task  (a  task  which 
may  be  his  pleasure),  one  must  put 
to  his  credit  the  fact  that  it  takes 


brains  to  detect  brains,  and  know- 
ledge to  be  sure  of  the  knowledge 
of  others. 

The  remarkable  position  held  by 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  as  an  art 
collector  and  connoisseur  cannot  be 
passed  over  with  the  mere  recollection 
of  his  millions.  Vagarious  statis- 
ticians are  fond  of  reporting  to  their 
sensation-loving  publics  that  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's various  art  treasures  represent 
in  value  the  enormous  sum  of  forty 
million  dollars.  I  suppose  they  will 
supplement  their  useless  labors  by 
telling  us,  some  day,  that  all  these 
rare  things,  if  placed  one  upon  the 
other,  would  reach  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Olympus,  and  back  again. 
Let  us  hope  the  gods  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  such  news,  that  Gany- 
mede will  not  be  hiding  the  ambrosial 
cup,  nor  Hermes  be  thrown  into  a 
flutter  of  fear  for  his  golden  thyrsus. 
What  Mr.  Morgan  has  done  for  art, 
and  with  art,  has  been  done  with 
the  consistency  of  a  constructive 
purpose,  and  to  an  extent  that  has 
not  been  approached  from  the  days 
of  the  Medici  to  our  own.  It  is 
significant  that  an  Italian  writer  in 
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La  Lettura,  one  of  the  foremost 
Latin  literary  journals,  should  have 
chosen  "The  Florentine  Morgans  of 
the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Cen- 
turies" as  his  title  for  an  article  on 
the  art-loving  Medici;  and  that  a 
Russian  editor  should  have  referred 
to  Mr.  Morgan  as  "the  Medici  of 
America"  in  turn.  The  allusion  might 
indeed  have  been  even  less  localized 
than  that,  since,  in  a  dual  sense,  Mr. 
Morgan  may  well  be  called  the  Medici 
of  To-day.  That  both  the  Medici  of 
the  good  old  days  of  the  Florentine 
renaissance  and  Mr.  Morgan  of  New 
York,  in  our  own  young  ones,  should 
have  been  bankers  recalls  the  obser- 
vation of  Stanley  Leathes,  that  art 
is  the  foster-child  of  wealth,  but  that 
wealth  is  not  its  true  parent. 

That  is  quite  true.  It  is  not  be- 
cause Mr.  Morgan  is  immensely  rich 
that  he  has  reached  an  apprecia- 
tion of  art,  or  a  desire  to  surround 
himself  with  art's  most  wonderful 
creations;  nor  did  all  the  gold  ducats 
stamped  with  the  Lily  of  the  Arno 
open  the  soul  of  Lorenzo  to  art's  de- 
lights. A  Medici  or  a  Morgan  must 
be  born  with  a  true  capacity  for 
that  love  of  art  which  is  the  only 
foundation  for  a  growing  understand- 
ing of  it — an  understanding  which 
alone  enables  one  to  become  a  great 
collector,  in  the  right  sense  of  the 
phrase,  or  a  connoisseur,  or  both. 
Mr.  Morgan  is  both.  To  know  that 
he  is,  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  the 
many  who  have  seen  in  his  collecting 
only  the  catering  of  a  Croesus  to  the 
fad  of  a  fancy.  Mr.  Morgan  always 
has  been  a  sincere  lover  and  student  of 
art  and  of  literature.  His  enthusiasm 
for  such  things  was  just  as  great  at 
Gottingen,  in  the  days  of  his  German 
university  life,  as  it  is  to-day,  in  the 
midst  of  the  world's  worries.  There 
he  felt,  as  Goethe  in  the  century 
before  him  had  felt,  a  strong  attrac- 
tion for  those  things  to  which  Winckel- 
mann  had  given  his  very  life.  He 
learned,  too,  what  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  was  fond  of  repeating, 
that  he  who  has  learned  to  love  an 
art,  or  a  science,  has  wisely  laid  up 
riches  against  the  day  of  riches. 


In  his  attitude  towards  public  art 
Mr.  Morgan  has  always  shown  his 
complete  confidence  in  the  progress 
of  public  taste,  and  what  he  has  done 
for  art  publicly  has  always  been  less 
in  the  nature  of  a  philanthropy  than 
in  the  sense  of  a  desire  to  see  art 
housed  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the 
people,  realizing  the  joys  its  sunshine 
brings  into  life's  dark  corners,  and 
most  of  all  its  practical  utility  as 
a  leaven  in  life's  problems.  Then, 
too,  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  a  champion 
of  good  art,  that  phrase  which  used 
to  anger  Whistler  and  drive  him 
to  the  frenzy  of  explaining  that  art 
either  is  or  is  not,  and  that  when  it 
is,  it  's  art — good;  and  when  it  is  n't 
good — bad,  and  no  art  at  all.  But 
Stevenson,  again,  is  more  patient,  and 
has  told  us  that  life  is  hard  enough 
for  poor  mortals,  without  having  it 
indefinitely  embittered  for  them  by 
bad  art.  So  in  this  sense,  after  all, 
there  is  no  use  in  apologizing  for  the 
distinction. 

Of  course,  art  never  really  intended 
to  be  collected,  galleried,  or  isolated. 
Some  of  its  producers  may  have 
dreamed,  even  now  do  dream,  of  the 
fame  that  comes  of  being  found  in 
goodly  company,  as  though  a  saint 
in  his  cell  were  not  his  own  best 
reward!  And  then  there  are  those 
others  who,  with  consummate  skill, 
have  turned  ability  into  a  shaft, 
threading  it  to  the  bow  of  fortune, 
anxiously  alert,  after  the  twang,  for 
any  striking  of  the  bull's-eye  of  a 
final  labelled  resting-place  in  the 
target  of  some  museum  or  private 
collection.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
art  has  no  business  in  such  places — 
no  business  to  create  them;  only  in 
the  time  of  its  creation  it  was  never 
its  inspired  intention,  however  blind 
and  cajoled  the  centuries  have  been 
about  the  matter,  merely  to  cause 
things  to  be  collected  to  satisfy  schol- 
arly curiosity,  or  to  satiate  aesthetic 
cravings.  True,  that  if  what  yester- 
day's brush,  chisel,  graver,  loom  or 
wheel  may  have  produced,  intelligent- 
ly and  purposefully,  may  not  happen 
to  serve  to-day's  need  at  all,  no 
one  would  sanction  burning,  for  its 
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lime,  a  statue  by  Praxiteles,  because 
Olympia  has  bowed  under  Time's 
burden  of  years,  or  because  the  plains 
of  Hellas  lend  asphodels  to  deck  the 
tomb  of  Greek  culture.  Nor  is  Giot- 
to's handiwork  consigned  to  oblivion 
by  any  century,  because  the  walls  of 
its  old  convent  home  crumble  to  dust. 

Tangible  memories  of  a  glorious 
past  are  always  an  inspiration  for  a 
glorious  future,  their  material  form 
symbolizing  the  spirit  that  conceived 
them,  and  by  far  too  precious  to  be 
thrust  out  of  any  civilization's  con- 
sideration, if  only  for  this  alone. 
Therefore  we  are  always  eager  to 
rescue  any  good  work  of  art  from  its 
vicissitudes,  and  to  give  it  shelter  in 
public  or  private  collections. 

Art's  manifestations  may  be  bought 
and  sold,  but  the  spirit  of  it  never  can 
be .  Thus,  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  say 
that  in  this  or  in  that  object  of  virtu 
the  collector  has  obtained  something 
that,  resold,  will  again  fetch  a  higher 
price,  it  is  well  to  reflect  that  only 
his  immediate  necessities  compel  the 
true  collector  and  connoisseur  to  part 
with  the  things  that  he  has  loved, 
that  is — to  let  them  go  out  of  his  life 
and  beyond  it.  Then  when  he  has 
to  do  that  it  is  his  greatest  consolation 
to  know  that  they  have  not  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  unappreciative. 
The  world  is  too  sceptical  of  its  Cousin 
Ponses. 

I  have  heard  some  great  European 
collectors  declare  that,  although  an 
unkind  fortune  compelled  the  dis- 
persal of  their  objets  d'art,  it  was  a 
satisfaction  to  feel  when  Mr.  Morgan 
acquired  them,  that  they  were  going 
into  the  hands  of  a  generously  enthu- 
siastic collector,  even  though  they 
may  have  felt  deeply  a  regret  that  an 
American,  and  not  one  of  their  own 
countrymen,  was  taking  them  away. 
In  a  sense  this,  in  itself,  was  a  com- 
mentary on  Mr.  Morgan's  personal 
interest  in  the  things  he  collects, 
whether  it  be  the  weather-vane  of  the 
Sainte-Chapelle  in  Paris,  which  now 
adorns  a  Gothic  pedestal  in  the  little 
rotunda-hall  of  his  London  house, 
No.  13  Princes  Gate,  or  Benvenuto 
Cellini's  bronze  bust  of  the  Marquis  of 


Pescara,  which  adorns  a  Renaissance 
marble  pedestal  in  his  library  in  New 
York. 

Perhaps  no  collector  of  modern 
times  has  had  such  varied  art  inter- 
ests as  Mr.  Morgan.  Not  only  are 
the  objects  he  has  collected  interest- 
ing and  representative,  but  they  are 
masterpieces  as  well,  coveted  by  the 
world's  museums.  That  seems  to 
have  been  the  key-note  of  his  de- 
sire to  form  a  notable  collection — 
to  acquire  veritable  and  authentic 
masterpieces  in  all  branches  of  the 
fine  and  industrial  arts.  Many  of 
these  things  he  has  presented,  or  has 
lent,  to  great  museums  and  public 
institutions;  others  are  housed  in  his 
American  and  English  houses;  and 
still  others  are  stored  abroad.  It 
would  take  a  building  the  size  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  to  hold  them 
all,  properly  displayed. 

This  reminds  one  that  although 
Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke  has  ex- 
plained that  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum is  a  bonded  warehouse,  and 
that  objects  of  art  brought  from 
abroad  may  be  stored  there  and  ex- 
hibited, without  incurring  the  pres- 
ent duties  imposed  by  the  United 
States  tariff  laws,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  lent  little  en- 
couragement to  the  plea  for  free  en- 
try of  works  of  art — a  measure  Mr. 
Morgan  supported  most  loyally.  As 
it  is,  the  museums  of  America  are  over- 
crowded, and,  even  if  private  owners 
of  art  collections  desired  to  bring 
over  the  treasures  they  have  acquired 
abroad,  the  American  museums  would 
not  begin  to  hold  them.  It  would 
have  been  the  height  of  extravag- 
ance for  a  collector  to  pay  the  recent 
exorbitant  duty  in  every  instance; 
consequently  many  Americans  as  a 
matter  of  principle  did  as  Mr.  Mor- 
gan felt  he  should  do  in  the  circum- 
stances— house  part  of  their  great 
collections  in  Europe  until  the  ridic- 
ulous duty,  in  effect  a  tax,  was  removed 
by  Congress. 

As  all  great  private  art  collections 
are,  sooner  or  later,  accessible  to  the 
public,  art  is  not,  as  the  ignorant 
often  declare  it  to  be,  a  thing  for  the 


This  great  painting  was  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  when  Mr.  Morgan  bought 
it  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  has  hung  there  ever  since 

rich.  It  is  only  that  the  rich  so  often  Ruskin,  however  we  may  be  neglect- 
make  it  a  thing  possible  for  the  ing  him,  had  something  sensible  to 
less  fortunate  in  worldly  possessions,  say  on  the  subject,  condemning  those 
Therefore  to  keep  a  work  of  art  out  who  seem  to  think  the  public  better 
of  the  country  is  to  keep  an  uplifting  off  with  colored  tracts  of  the  story  of 
influence  out  of  a  community.     John  Potiphar's  wife,  than  ever  they  had 
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been  with  Luini  paintings  on  their 
church  walls,  or  Donatello  carvings  on 
the  pillars  of  their  market-places.  Cer- 
tainly the  well-directed  sk"ill  of  ancient 
and  of  modem  times  must  mean  some- 
thing to  our  people  beyond  merely 
filling  their  idle  hours  with  drifting 
entertainment. 

As  President  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  ■  un- 
tiring in  his  efforts  to  encourage  the 
exhibition  of  those  arts  that  would 
build  up  within  the  people  the  found- 
ation of  a  desire  to  create  beautiful 
things  themselves,  and  also  beautifully 
useful  things,  as  well  as  to  recognize 
what  was  worth  while  in  the  artistic 
records  of  the  ages.  Thus  he  has 
drawn  from  his  private  collections 
many  superb  examples,  things  which 
he  has  felt  had  too  great  an  immediate 
message  to  be  hidden  from  those  who 
yearned  for  light  upon  these  sub- 
jects, or  from  those  who  should  yearn 
for  light  upon  them,  and  would,  were 
the  way  once  pointed  out.  South 
Kensington   Museum    in    London    is 
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particularly  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  loan  of  a  vast  number  of  those 
art  treasures  which  the  tax  on  art 
has  kept -Mr.  Morgan's  loyalty  to  a 
a  cause  from  bringing  to  America. 
Although,  perhaps,  he  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  see  these 
wonderful  things  safe  in  New  York, 
he,  as  well  as  any  other  discriminating 
citizen  who  recalls  the  causes  leading 
to  the  Boston  Tea-party,  would 
consider  it  a  public  folly  to  pay  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  let  us 
say,  for  the  sixty  percent  ad  valorem 
privilege  of  bringing  into  the  country 
even  a  single  million  dollars'  worth 
of  what,  in  one  sense,  and  in  a  very 
definite  one  as  art  now  stands  here, 
could  well  be  considered  philanthropy. 
In  the  South  Kensington  museum 
one  finds  a  bewilderingly  extensive  col- 
lection of  art  objects  bearing  the  in- 
formation on  each  label  that  it  has 
been  "  Loaned  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Esq."  There  one  finds  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities,  enamels  from 
the  hand  of  Limousin,  Courteys,  the 
famous  "Adam 
and  Eve  Cup," 
rare  ivories 
such  as  the 
fourteenth- 
century  French 
coffret  known 
toconnoisseurs 
as  that  of  "  La 
Chastelaine  de 
Vergi";  a  tittle 
bronze  Mer- 
cury, attribut- 
ed to  none 
other  than 
Gian  da  Bol- 
ogna himself; 
priceless  bits 
of  St  Porchaire 
faience,  indeli- 
bly associated 
with  the  mem- 
ory of  Henri 
II  and  of  Diane 
de  Poitiers; 
Chinese  bowls 
of  the  Wan-li 
period — per- 
haps the   very 
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one  Queen  Eliza- 
beth presented  to 
Lord  Burghley; 
and  the  exquisite 
little  Grffico-  Ro- 
man bronze 
"E  ros,"  once 
shown  at  the  Burl- 
ington Fine  Arts 
Club  —  an  object 
recalling  the  most 
perfect  works  of 
the  Lysippian 
school.  Then  there 
are  the  beautiful 
tapestries,  which 
one  longs  to  see 
some  day  in  Amer- 
ica;  a  carved 
medallic  panel 
attributed  to  Al- 
brecht  Durer; 
countless  eccles- 
iastical objects, 
jewelled  reliquaries 
and  the  like ;  incom- 
parable specimens 
of  the  majolica  of 
Urbino,  Gubbio, 
Deruta,  Pesaro, 
Faenza,  Venice; 
and  again  fine  ex- 
amples of  Caffag- 
giolo,  such  as  the 
"  Lion  of  St.  Mark  " 
bacile,  formerly  in 
the  Mannheim  col- 
lection. It  is  not 
strange,  then,  that 
the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the 
authorities  of  the 
South  Kensington 
should  cherish 
within  their  hearts 
the  hope  that  these 
things  will  remain 
in  England,  per- 
haps forever,  and 
that  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  United 
States  towards  ex- 
empting works  of 
art  from  the  ex- 
cessive duty  now 
imposed  should  be 
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observed    abroad    with  satisfaction. 

Over  in  the  National  Gallery  one 
finds  another  art  loan  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
■ — this  time  a  great  Raphael,  "Virgin 
and  Child,  Enthroned,  with  Saints"; 
reminding  one  that  Mr.  Morgan  has 
brought  together  in  his  private  col- 
lection a  great  number  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  painting,  his  collection 
including  at  least  three  Lawrences, 
three  Reynoldses,  four  Romneys, 
Turners,  Raeburns,  Constables,  some 
splendid  Gainsboroughs  (including  the 
famous  "Duchess  of  Devonshire "), 
Hoppners,  and  other  masters  of  the 
English  school.  Then,  among  the 
many  others,  one  finds  Rembrandt's 
"Nicholas  Ruts,"  Van  Dyck's  "Earl 
of  Warwick,"  the  "Anne  of  Austria" 
and  "  The  Cardinal  Infant  Ferdinand  " 
by  Rubens,  Clouet's  "Lady  Jane 
Grey,"  the  noted  Trevor  landscape 
by  Hobbema,  "The  Water-Mill,"  and 
another  Hobbema,  the  Holford  land- 
scape— two  of  the  most  beautiful 
canvases  painted  by  this  master.  Vel- 
asquez is  represented  by  his  portrait 
of  "The  Infanta  Maria  Teresa";  and 
the  ten  famous  Fragonards  of  the 
"Roman  d'Amour  de  la  Jeunesse," 
now  reset  in  the  London  house  at 
Prince's  Gate,  are  known  the  world 
over  to  all  art-lovers.*  The  room 
they  adorn  holds  what  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  complete  collection  of  eigh- 
teenth-century patch-boxes  existing. 

In  the  Prince's  Gate  house  also  is 
exhibited  the  collection  of  miniatures 
in  which  all  the  masters  of  note  are 
represented.  In  itself,  this  collection 
is  without  a  peer.  Then  from  France 
Mr.  Morgan  obtained,  in  its  entirety, 
M.  Julien  Greau's  collection  of  antique 
glass,  second  only  to  the  Charvet 
collection  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, to  which,  with  its  five  thousand 
examples,  it  would  prove  a  perfect 
adjunct,  and  form  an  auxiliary  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  student. 

In  the  field  of  early  antiquities 
Mr.  Morgan  has  made  it  possible 
for  American  scholars  to  study,  in 
their  own  country  for  the  first  time, 


♦The  fourteen  du  Barry  Fragonards  were  repro- 
duced in  their  entirety,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Cri- 
tic (now  Putnam's  Magazine)  for  November,  1901. 


important  Assyrian,  Babylonian  and 
Chaldean  inscriptions  and  records 
at  first  hand.  Two  of  the  collections 
he  has  acquired  were  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Sheik  Abu  Habba 
and  of  the  Reverend  Father  V. 
Scheil,  S.,  J.,  professor  of  Assyriology 
at  the  Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes- 
Etudes,  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.  As 
these  include  some  seventy-three 
hundred  lines  of  text,  some  dating  as 
early  as  B.C.  4000,  their  importance 
in  the  field  of  research,  when  finally 
they  shall  have  been  deciphered,  will 
be  immense.  In  his  preface  to  one 
of  the  catalogues  which  Mr.  Morgan  has 
had  privately  printed  William  Hayes 
Ward  says  of  these  inscriptions: 
"  It  is  the  chief  object,  as  I  understand 
it,  of  Mr.  Morgan  in  bringing  to  this 
country  the  written  and  figured 
monuments  of  the  early  East,  such 
as  tablets,  seal  cylinders,  bas-reliefs, 
or  statues,  to  put  within  the  reach 
of  American  scholars  the  material 
necessary  for  adding  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  world."  This  seems  also  to  be 
the  key-note  of  Mr.  Morgan's  whole 
policy  of  collecting,  whether  it  be 
in  making  a  collection  of  precious 
gems,  such  as  that  which  he  gave 
to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York,  or  in  making 
the  collection  of  Chinese  porcelains 
shown  in  the  Metropolitan  Musuem 
through  his  courtesy.  It  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  think 
of  any  branch  of  the  fine  and  in- 
dustrial arts  into  which  Mr.  Morgan 
has  not  delved — not  merely  for  a 
scattered  object  here  and  there,  a 
precious  bit  to  please  the  fancy,  but 
with  the  purpose,  which  seems  al- 
ways to  have  been  successful,  of 
creating  in  each  department  of  the 
arts  a  representative  collection  of 
distinct  value  in  the  history  and  study 
of  the  progress  of  art. 

As  a  bibliophile  our  Medici  of 
to-day  is  a  veritable  dream  of  Dibdin 
come  true.  The  task  of  a  book- worm 
would  be,  not  so  much  to  discover 
what  Mr.  Morgan's  library  possesses, 
as  to  discover  what  it  does  not 
possess,  so  rich  is  it  in  the  literary 
treasures  of  all  time — the  handiwork 
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of    scribe    and    printer,    illuminator, 
binder  and  engraver  since  literature 
was  cradled  by  the  hand  of  man.   Mr. 
Morgan   has   acquired  volumes   that 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the   British 
Museum,  others  that  have  been  the 
hope,  and  now  are  the  despair,  of  the 
Bibliotheque    Nationale,   and   others 
which  have  never  been 
known  to  the  Vatican, 
Laurentian,     Martian, 
or  the  Ambrosian  Li- 
brary.   One   need   not 
catalogue    them    here ; 
the  attempt  to  do    so 
would  be  hopeless  in- 
deed.    What  concerns 
us,  and  what  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  Amer- 
ican public,  is  a  reali- 
zation    of    the    great 
service  to  America  Mr. 
Morgan    has    done   in 
bringing   'within    its 
boundaries  these  finger- 
prints  of  culture;  for 
neither  are  they  here, 
nor  are  others  to  follow 
them,   merely   for  the 
satisfaction  of  a  whim. 
Instead,  they  index  a 
loyal  and  noble    pur- 
pose of  bringing  to  his 
fellow-Americans  an 
educational     influence 
which  Mr.  Morgan  real- 
ized long  ago  time  and 
the  seas  had  kept  from 
them. 

Such     libraries     as  portrait 

those  of  the  Earl  of 
Ashburnham,  William 
Morris,  Richard  Ben- 
nett and  James  Toovey — which  last 
Mr.  Morgan  purchased  some  years 
ago  in  its  entirety  —  have  yielded 
some  of  their  greatest  treasures  to 
the  persuasion  of  our  Mec«nas, 
who  has  had  them  transported  to 
the  shelter  of  his  own.  Here  we 
find  the  Ashburnam  Gospels,  that 
Golden  Book  of  Lindau  which  is  an 
unique  example  of  the  medi<eval 
binder's  craft.  Through  what  vicis- 
situdes has  it  not  passed!  Now  and 
then  it  has  been  victim  to  the  greed 


or  necessity  of  some  person  into  whose 
hands  it  has  fallen,  yet  it  still  remains 
richly  encrusted  with  hundreds  of 
precious  gems,  many  in  their  original 
settings.  After  all,  it  is  monumental 
of  that  instinctive  reverence  for  things 
of  holy  association  which  has  per- 
mitted it  to  come  down  to  this  day, 


LEONARD    LIMOUSIN 

First  half  of  sixteenth  century 

so  nearly  intact  as  it  is.  When  this 
volume  left  England's  shores,  she 
lost  one  of  the  greatest  bibliophilic 
treasures  of  all  time. 

The  great  Mainz  Psalter  of  1459, 
printed  by  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  after 
resting  with  Quaritch  some  twenty 
years,  has  passed  into  Mr.  Morgan's 
hands.  In  1884  it  was  purchased 
from  Sir  John  Thorold  for  £4950 — 
the  highest  price  up  to  that  time 
ever  paid  at  auction  for  a  printed 
book.     The   large   initial  letters  en- 


This  famous  painting  was  bought  by  Mr.  Morgan's   father,   but  was  stolen  from 

England  before  delivery,  and  brought  to  America  and  hidden  for  years 

by    the    thief,    from    whom    the    London   dealers    afterwards 

recovered  it,  and  sold  it  to  the  present  owners 


graved  on  wood  and  printed  in  blue 
and  red  ink  have  never  been  surpassed 
by  specimens  of  this  sort  of  orna- 
ment, produced  by  the  united  efforts 
of  wood-en  graver  and  printer.  And 
where  will  you  find  a  more  beauti- 
ful book  than  the  "  Naples  Offices," 
Clovio's  nine  years'  task  for  the  Car- 
dinal Alessandro  Farncse?  —  a  work 
more  exquisite,  if  anything,  than  even 
the  far-famed  Grimani  Breviary. 
There   are   books  that   have   been 


owned  by  emperors  and  empresses, 
by  kings  and  queens,  by  princes  and 
princesses,  happy  and  unhappy — a 
vast  number  of  them.  Then  there  is 
the  incomparable  collection  of  Aldines, 
shelf  after  shelf  of  them,  including 
the  famous  "  Hypnerotomachia  Po- 
liphili,"  which  Aldus  Manutius  printed 
in  Italian  at  Venice,  in  1499.  Of  this 
"dream  of  Pholiphilus,"  the  great 
bibliophile  Dibdin  wrote:"Everything 
in  it  conspires  to  charm   the   taste- 


Once  in  the  Palazzo  Pandolfini,   Florence;  now  in   the  possession  of  Mr.  J. 

Pierpont  Morgan.     ( This  portrait  is  the  frontispiece  of  Gerald  S. 

Davies's  "  Ghiriandaio  "  ) 

ful  collector — ornamental  capital  in-  cut  in  wood  with  equal  elegance  and 
itials,  arabesque  ornaments,  classical  felicity,  a  fine  round  Roman  letter, 
compositions  of  figures,  designed  and     worked    in    the    best    manner    of    a 


COVER    OF    THE    ASHBURNHAM    GOB 

The  jewelbd  ornamentation  of  this  work  makes  it  c 


s  of  the  most  precious 


beautiful  tint  and  fine  substance,  to 
delight  the  eye  and  gratify  the  judg- 
ment." One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  romantic  things  about  the  book 
was  the  discovery  by  an  erudite 
Italian  book-lover,  as  early  as  15 12, 
that  the  initial  letters  to  the  thirty- 
eight  chapters  of  the  text  formed  in 


sequence  the  line  in  Latin, 

POLIAM  FRATER  FRANCESCI 
COLUMNA  PERAMAVIT 
"  Brother  Francesco  Colonna  greatly 
loved  Polia" — an  acrostic  that  serves 
as  a  confession  on  the  author's  part 
that  he  loved  the  Polia  of  his  story. 
Other  scholars  have  discovered  that 
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the  mysterious  Polia  was  a  niece  of 
the  Bishop  of  Treviso,  who  died 
young,  after  taking  the  veil,  leaving 
Fra  Francesco  to  mourn  her  death, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
his  adoration  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Morgan's  Caxtons  number  at 
least  eight  and  fifty  examples  with 
the  comparatively  recent  acquisition 
of  the  fifteen  from  Lord  Amherst's 
collection.  Among  these  was  that  cor- 
ner-stone of  all  Caxtons,  "The  Re- 
cuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye," 
printed  by  Caxton  in  1473  hy  order 
of  the  "  hye  myghty  and  Vertuouse 
Pryncesse,  hys  redoubtyd  lady  Mar- 
garete,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Duchesse 
of  Bourgoyne."  Then  one  finds  in 
Mr.  Morgan's  collection  a  copy  of 
"The  Dictes  Of  The  Philosophers," 
printed  at  Westminster  by  Caxton 
in  1477.  This  is  the  earliest  book 
printed  in  England  bearing  its  own 
evidence  as  to  place  and  date. 

As  to  the  manuscripts, what  Aladdin 
of  the  book  world  ever  before  dreamed 
he  could  rub  the  Lamp  of  Learning 
and,  by  a  wish  come  true,  find  him- 
self possessed  of  the  original  manu- 
scripts of  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost," 


Keats's  "  Endymion,"  Byron's  "Don 
Juan,"  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man," 
Bums's  "Tarn  O'Shanter "  and 
"Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  Scott's 
"Ivanhoe,"  Bulwer  Lytton's  "Last 
Days  of  Pompeii, ' '  Thackeray's  "  Van- 
ity Fair"  and  Dickens's  "Christ- 
mas Carol"?  But  one  simply  must 
stop  to  get  breath!  ■  The  number  of 
these  precious  manuscripts  is  aston- 
ishing. Even  Du  Maurier's  "  Trilby," 
with  original  drawings,  is  here;  as 
though  Mr.  Morgan  were  determined 
that  the  manuscript  of  every  book 
linked  "with  the  traditions  of  recent 
English  literature  should  find  a  wel- 
come under  his  literary  roof-tree. 

What  one  may  paraphrase  from 
Pierre  de  Nolhac's  estimate  of  Fran- 
cesco Petrarch  (to  whom  old  Galeazzo 
Visconti  referred  as  the  Mecaenas) 
might  well  be  applied,  I  think,  to  our 
own  Mecsnas — that  the  treasures  he 
gathered  were  considered  by  the  mas- 
ter as  a  trust  of  which  he  owed  an 
account  to  the  students  of  his  age ; 
and  never  has  there  been  one  more 
generous  with  his  riches,  or  more 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  rights  of 
the  student  in  his  collections. 
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ogist, and  the  wife  of  Ouglielmo  Ferrero,  the  historian,  who  visited  America  last 
winter  as  a   Lowell  lecturer  and  the  guest  of  President  Roosevelt) 


WOMAN  IN  AMERICA 

The  Aspirations  of  Woman  and  the  Aspirations  of 

the  Race 

By  GINA  LOMBROSO  FERRERO 


;RE  is  no  doubt 
that  the  most 
interesting  thing 
to  the  European 
who  lands  on  the 
Northern  shores 
of  the  New  World 
is  the  American 
woman — that  happy,  victorious  hero- 
ine of  modern  feminism,  who  has 
discovered  how  to  extract  from  the 
new  condition  of  woman  all  the  ad- 
vantages, with  almost  none  of  the 
inconveniences, — that  being  who  has 
known  how  to  assume  masculinity 
in  all  that  regards  independence 
and  liberty  of  action,  and  remain  fem- 
inine in  grace,  charm  and  altruism, — 
that  American  beauty,  that  American 
genius  whose  wonders  are  seen  and 
felt  in  all  the  American  and  European 
reviews,  whose  writers  declare  her  to 
be  engaged  almost  entirely  in  severe 
study,  in  masculine  work,  sport  and 
similar  occupations. 

Europe,  moreover,  is  right.  The 
American  woman  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  interesting  phenomena  of 
North  America,  but  is  also  the 
phenomenon  of  the  New  World  that 
might  have  the  greatest  and  gravest 
effect  on  the  Old,  shaking  on  their 
foundations  the  essential  principles 
of  our  female  instruction  and  training, 
overthrowing  the  society  of  the  old 
continent,  or  continents,  which  rest, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  realized,  on 
the  antique  functions  of  woman  in 
the  family  and  in  society. 

In  every  region  of  the  Old  World, 
in  burning  Egypt  as  in  frozen  Russia, 


in  industrious  China  as  in  mystic 
India,  in  civilized  Europe  as  among 
African  barbarians,  woman  was  and 
is  almost  uniformly  considered  solely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  her  materni- 
ty, as  a  being  not  destined  to  live  in 
and  for  herself,  to  have  happiness  and 
personal  ambition,  but  as  a  creature 
designed  to  give  to  the  family,  to 
the  city  and  to  the  country,  children 
who  will  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the 
family,  the  city  and  the  country  in 
which  their  fathers  were  born.  To 
obtain  this  result,  diverse  peoples  have 
had  recourse  to  different  methods 
— to  moral  coercion,  as  in  Europe, 
refusing  woman  by  law  also  any 
possibility  of  participation  in  ex- 
ternal life;  shutting  her  up  in  a  harem, 
as  the  Mohammedans  do;  or  binding 
her  feet,  like  the  Chinese.  These 
means  have  all  the  same  end — to  keep 
woman  within  the  walls  of  the  house 
and  leave  no  way  open,  no  door  to 
life  but  that  of  maternity.  Naturally 
these  measures  are  hardest  on  the 
children — those  fragile  beings  who 
face  life  with  all  the  enthusiasm,  the 
ardor  to  enjoy,  that  children  possess, 
and  that  makes  them  rebel  the  more 
easily. 

Until  fifty  years  ago,  in  Europe 
unmarried  women  not  only  did  not 
count  socially,  but  no  amusement 
was  permitted  them.  They  could 
not  go  to  the  theatre,  still  less  to  balls ; 
could  not  dress  in  handsome  stuffs, 
nor  wear  jewels;  they  might  not,  one 
can  hardly  say  flirt,  but  even  see  a 
man  at  close  range,  or  show  artistic 
or  literary  intelligence  by  writing  or 
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painting  over  their  own  names.  And 
if  to-day  tradition  has  broken  down, 
and  in  every  European  country 
unmarried  women  have  begun  to  go 
out  alone  by  day,  to  frequent  the 
superior  schools  and  universities,  to 
criticise  or  even  to  paint  pictures  and 
publish  books,  to  go  to  the  opera  and 
to  the  seashore  with  young  people, 
all  this  is  done  timidly  and  almost 
experimentally,  I  may  say.  Even 
yet  they  cannot  go  dt collet  6e,  nor  wear 
diamonds  or  costly  clothes,  so  that 
dressmakers,  to  break  this  tradition, 
make  extraordinary  reductions  in 
garments  designed  for  an  unmarried 
instead  of  a  married  woman.  In  the 
last  numbers  of  the  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes  for  1908,  there  appeared  a 
charming  story  by  Ren£  Boylesve,  en- 
titled "  La  Jeune  Fille  Bien  Elev£e."  It 
1  is  the  story  of  a  young  gill  of  good  but 
poor  family  living  in  the  provinces. 
The  child  has  real  musical  talent, 
and  intellectual  aspirations,  but  one 
and  the  other  are  the  dread  of  her 
family,  since  a  good  education  should 
serve  to  show  the  future  husband, 
pot  the  artistic  qualities  of  the  damsel, 
but  her  humility;  to  prove  that  she 
has  no  other  hopes  or  desires  than 
those  of  her  future  companion;  that 
she  is  ready  to  sacrifice  all  her  physical 
and  moral  qualities  in  the  interests 
of  her  children  and  her  race.  I  do 
not  wish  to  conclude  from  this  that, 
in  the  society  described,  the  upbring- 
ing of  woman  was  not  otherwise 
cared  for.  If  the  intellectual,  artistic 
and  philosophic  faculties  that  a  girl 
might  possess  are — and  above  all 
were — neglected  in  her  education,  in 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  lack 
of  practical  qualities  was  compensated 
by  her  greater  cultivation. 

"For  art,  music  and  literature," 
thought  men  formerly,  and  think 
men  to-day  in  the  Old  World,  "we 
are  here— -enough  of  us  and  to  spare. 
We  need  women,  then,  to  impart  what 
we  do  not  know.  And  who  is  to 
attend  to  the  thousand  details  of  the 
house,  of  the  bearing  and  rearing  of 
children,  if  not  the  women?  And 
why  study  so  much,  if  she  must  after- 
wards dedicate  herself  solely  to  this? 


What  advantage  can  be  gained  by  a 
union  in  which  the  two  parts  are 
occupied  in  the  same  work?"  With 
this  idea,  and  to  avoid  creating  a  class 
of  beings  whose  aspirations  would  be 
in  opposition  to  actual  daily  life, 
the  doors  of  the  higher  education 
were  absolutely  closed  to  women, 
leaving  them  almost  exclusively  the 
useful  arts  of  the  family  and  the  home. 
The  field,  moreover,  was  sufficiently 
vast,  and  the  women  cultivated  it 
passionately,  giving  proof  of  ability, 
activity  and  versatility  superior,  per- 
haps, to  that  shown  by  men  in  their 
own  field. 

Women  were  never  conscious  of 
the  greatness  of  their  discoveries. 
Humble  and  sublime,  they  have 
invented  not  to  gain  fame,  but  to 
augment  the  well-being  of  their  chil- 
dren, to  assure  nourishment  to  their 
husbands  and  children.  Because 
their  names  are  not  registered  in  books 
and  the  inventors  have  no  monuments 
in  public  squares,  their  work  is  not 
the  less  useful.  All  the  arts  that  have 
rendered  life  comfortable  and  pleasant 
— horticulture,  apiculture,  silk-grow- 
ing, the  arts  of  weaving  cloth  and 
spinning,  the  art  of  weaving  the  fibres 
of  trees  and  of  drawing  revenue  from 
domestic  animals — are  due  to  women. 
The  splendid  tapestries,  the  delicate 
Gobelins  that  ornament  the  halls  and 
churches  of  France  and  other  lands, 
are  due  to  women.  In  the  country, 
woman  was  occupied  not  only  with 
the  children,  the  clothing  and  the 
food,  but  also  with  the  stable  and 
the  poultry-yard,  the  kitchen-garden, 
the  bees  and  the  silkworms;  and  the 
provident  and  laborious  peasant, -with 
her  clean  and  tidy  cottage,  her  full 
trough,  her  milk  and  her  exquisitely 
worked  butter,  is  the  original  nucleus 
of  the  industry  of  the  inns  that 
flourish  everywhere,  on  shore  and 
mountain. 

Whoever  has  known  any  of  the 
survivors  of  the  generation  born  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  knows  how  all  the  work 
of  the  house — the  making  of  clothes, 
the  preparation  of  food — was  entirely 
in  the   hands  of  the  women.    The 
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point  of  honor  with  the  housewife 
then  was  to  have  nothing  on  her 
table  that  did  not  come  from  her  own 
kitchen,  beginning  with  the  salmi 
and  smoked  meat,  going  down  to  the 
bread,  the  soups,  the  syrups,  the 
preserves,  vegetables  and  mushrooms. 
In  her  kitchen  and  in  her  drawing- 
room  no  strange  hand  interposed — 
none  of  those  mysterious  modern 
ingredients  were  employed  that  trans- 
form so  magically  the  color,  the  taste 
and  the  consistency  of  eatables.  No 
artificial  means  were  used  to  give 
to  her  cloth  color,  consistency  or 
finish.  The  cloth  woven  by  the 
peasants  and  bleached  in  the  sun 
was  kept  in  the  ample  chests  that 
were  her  pride;  and  the  housewife 
herself,  with  her  own  busy  hands, 
drew  from  them,  quicker  than  is 
possible  by  modern  machinery,  the 
household  and  personal  linen  which  in 
accordance  with  a  pious  custom  was 
fashioned  every  year.  The  washing 
and  ironing  also  were  under  her 
oversight  and  control.  And  between 
a  round  of  inspection  and  a  walk  came 
from  her  hands  as  by  enchantment 
the  stockings,  the  knitting,  the  lace 
for  all  the  family.  Of  how  many 
secondary  and  economical  industries 
she  possessed  the  secrets,  I  do  not 
know.  With  two  minute  pieces  of 
wood  she  could  make  the  pot  boil; 
she  had  learned  how  to  utilize  every- 
thing— threads,  paper,  cotton,  egg- 
shells, kernels  of  nuts,  peach-stones, 
melon-seeds,  h  o  r  s  e-chestnuts,  the 
feathers  of  fowl — all  were  carefully 
gathered,  laid  aside  and  transformed 
into  comestibles  or  combustibles,  into 
ointments  or  soap. 

But  now  all  is  changed;  our  food, 
our  clothes,  the  care  and  cleaning  of 
our  houses  are  confided  to  strangers — 
women,  men  and  machines.  The 
old-fashioned  mother  of  the  family, 
intent  on  domestic  economy,  is  to 
be  found  only  in  remote  villages. 
The  modern  woman  is  not  expected 
to  emulate  the  virtues  of  her  grand- 
mother and  great-grandmother,  nor 
would  she  wish  to  be  able  to.  The 
clothes  that  are  worn  nowadays  are 
too    complicated   for    an    assiduous 


housekeeper  to  rival  the  tailor  whose 
signboard  is  on  every  street-corner; 
worse  still  are  the  plumed  hats, 
designed  by  artists,  which  skilful 
workers  can  scarcely  succeed  in 
making.  The  socks,  jackets  and 
shirts  of  children  are  all  made  in 
abundance  by  machine,  broiderers 
and  lacemakers  drawing  rapidly  from 
thread  and  linen  the  lace  and  em- 
broidery that  adorn  in  profusion  the 
clothes  of  women  and  children. 

The  washing  is  almost  a  pastime, 
done  by  new,  cleverly  constructed 
machines.  Here  and  there  in  the 
modern  city,  mangles  relieve  our 
houses  of  the  inconvenience  of  iron- 
ing. To  complete  the  picture,  the 
gas  companies  take  care  of  our  light, 
clockmakers  of  our  clocks,  cleaners 
look  after  the  cleaning  of  our  apart- 
ments, carpet-cleaners  of  the  carpets, 
and  florists  attend  to  our  flowers. 
As  to  the  kitchen,  many  hotel  keepers 
have  subscribers  to  whom  they  fur- 
nish meals  ready-cooked  three  times 
a  day.  And  should  the  housekeeper 
wish  to  have  her  own  kitchen,  things 
are  greatly  simplified.  Fresh-baked 
bread  is  brought  every  morning,  the 
fishmonger  furnishes  dried  and  cooked 
fish,  salmi  and  other  things,  pre- 
serves of  all  kinds  come  ready-made, 
and  confectioners  supply  pastry,  syr- 
ups, etc.,  and  the  macaroni-maker 
all  kinds  of  paste.  Chickens  come 
plucked,  cleaned,  and  indeed  roasted. 
The  pharmacist  sends  milk  pasteur- 
ized, gartuerized  or  sterilized  for  the 
nurslings;  and  trained  nurses  take 
care  of  us  when  we  are  ill. 

Woman     in    Modern    Times     and 
New  Worlds 

Necessarily,  under  these  changed 
conditions  the  rearing  and  instruction 
of  woman  must  also  change.  It  has 
changed,  in  fact.  The  middle  classes 
send  their  children  to  professional 
schools,  to  be  instructed  in  many  of 
the  arts  formerly  reserved  for  men, 
because  they  wish  that  those  who  do 
not  marry  may  at  least  be  able  to  earn 
their  living;  but  they  take  care,  as  far 
as  possible,  that  this  education  shall 
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involve  no  loss  to  the  domestic  ed- 
ucation— housekeeping,  cooking,  rear- 
ing of  children,  etc. 

Our  forebears  had  the  following 
motto:  "Better  a  daughter  badly 
married  than  one  not  married  at  all." 
Modern  parents  dare  not  say  as  much; 
they  do  not  dare  affirm  that  they  do 
not  think  it,  and  what  is  still  graver, 
that  the  children  do  not  think  it 
either.  Whether  she  frequents  the 
university  or  the  conservatory,  paints 
pictures,  goes  into  business  or  becomes 
a  typewriter,  the  European  woman 
has  still  this  one  ideal — to  marry  and 
.  have  a  family;  and  for  this  ideal  she 
is  willing  to  sacrifice  any  personal 
ambition.  However  unhappy  a  mar- 
riage may  be,  when  it  is  crowned 
by  a  fine  group  of  children  through 
whom  she  can  express  her  maternal 
instincts,  it  is  blessed  by  the  European 
woman,  exultant  victim  of  her  cross. 

Now  I  confess  candidly  that,  hav- 
ing always  and  so  universally  seen 
woman  almost  solely  preoccupied  by 
her  maternity,  I  had  believed  that 
it  was  an  essential  of  woman's 
character,  and  had  never  put  faith  in 
the  tales  that  were  told  me  of  Ameri- 
can women  who  preferred  to  live 
independently  rather  than  restrict 
themselves  to  the  humble  abodes  of 
European  women.  After  living  sever- 
al months  in  America,  however,  I  am 
able  to  change  my  mind.  The  Ameri- 
can woman  does  not  aspire  to  matri- 
mony, and  this  is  the  essential 
difference  that  distinguishes  her  from 
the  European  woman.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  you 
have  in  America  this  phenomenon, 
that  society  has  left  woman  free, 
without  preoccupation  as  to  her 
function  of  motherhood,  allowing  am- 
ple development  of  all  her  intellec- 
tual faculties;  that  relatives  have  left 
woman  free,  allowing  her  to  act  and 
to  enjoy,  without  any  thought  of  her 
future  establishment ;  that  the  nation 
has  left  woman  free,  not  requiring 
of  her  the  rigorous  conservation  of 
its  traditions  nor  the  multiplication 
of  its  citizens. 

As  the  conception  of  the  social 
functions  of  woman  differs  in  America, 


so  must  her  rearing  and  education  be 
different.  With  us  everything  is 
done  to  separate  her  from  men  until 
she  is  married,  to  hide  all  external 
life  from  her,  to  take  from  her  the 
means  of  taking  part  in  it,  to  encircle 
with  light  the  idea  of  the  family  that 
woman  in  general  is  called  on  to 
embrace.  In  America,  instead,  as 
women  are  brought  up  with  the  idea 
of  obtaining  an  independent  position, 
the  object  is  to  augment  as  much 
as  possible  her  personality,  to  teach 
her  to  increase  its  value  by  every 
means,  independently  of  any  pre- 
occupation as  to  matrimony. 

To  obtain  this  result,  children  are 
sent  away  from  the  family  as  soon 
as  possible  and  kept  as  long  as  possible 
at  school  and  college,  and  taught  to 
develop  all  the  qualities  that  will 
enable  them  most  easily  to  make  a 
living,  to  be  independent,  to  find 
enjoyment  in  and  for  themselves, 
to  be  able,  in  the  life  of  each  day,  to 
conquer  the  competitors  of  the  next. 
Scarcely  are  the  children  able  to  earn 
anything  when  they  finally  leave  the 
house,  to  go  and  work  in  schools, 
commercial  offices,  magazine  offices, 
etc.,  just  as  in  Europe  the  men  do. 
The  daughters  of  clergymen,  of  Con- 
gressmen, of  millionaires,  do  not 
disdain  to  leave  comforts,  wealth  or 
honors  to  go  and  become  instructors 
or  professors  in  distant  colleges  per- 
mitting of  a  career.  All  the  rest  comes 
of  itself.  Naturally  when  once  the 
girls  earn  their  own  living  and  are 
pecuniarily  independent  of  the  family, 
they  can  do  as  they  like,  as  men  do, 
without  provoking  derision;  they  can 
flirt,  marry  or  divorce  with  whom 
they  will;  travel,  stay  at  home,  change 
their  dwelling  or  situation,  write, 
make  or  unmake  friends,  absolutely  as 
seems  best  to  them;  they  can  dress  as 
sumptuously  as  they  wish,  go  decolletie 
when  they  wish,  take  part  in  politics 
or  religion  as  they  please,  and  mingle 
with  the  society  they  like  best.  All 
this,  which  astonishes  Europe  greatly, 
is  the  natural  and  direct  consequence 
of  woman's  independence  of  society 
and  the  home. 

Another  direct  result  is  the  small 
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desire  for  marriage  shown  by  Ameri- 
can women.  And  this  is  comprehen- 
sible. Although  the  American  hus- 
band is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the 
American  wife  keeps  more  of  her 
independence  than  the  European,  al- 
though nurses,  tutors  and  governes- 
ses co-operate  to  help  her,  a  mother 
is  not  as  free,  even  in  America,  as  is 
a  girl;  the  management  of  the  house, 
the  procreation  and  care  of  the  chil- 
dren there,  as  in  Europe,  consti- 
tuting a  sufficiently  grave  impedi- 
ment, which  lessens  her  personality 
and  individuality;  hence  the  American 
woman  prefers  to  remain  unwed,  and 
would  rather  spend  the  treasures  of 
love  that  nature  has  placed  in  her 
bosom  on  large  social  ideals,  in  hos- 
pitals, in  institutions  for  education, 
social  redemption  or  religion,  which 
permit  her  to  give  complete  expression 
to  her  individuality,  and  to  put  in 
action  the  idealistic  and  altruistic 
instincts  so  dear  to  her,  without 
diminishing  her  liberty. 

Advantages  of  the  New  Conditions 

Has  this  difference  in  training  and 
education,  this  different  conception 
of  life,  modified  the  soul  and  the  in- 
tellect of  woman?  I  cannot  con- 
fidently affirm  this.  Besides,  the 
feminist  movement  in  America  is 
still  too  new  to  be  able  to  judge 
of  its  effects.  In  spite  of  its  rapid 
spread,  it  is  only  fifty  years  old. 
Mrs.  Howe,  in  a  charming  article  on 
America  in  her  times,  published  in 
McClure's  Magazine,  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  lives  of  young  people  in 
Boston  in  i860,  which  resembles  that 
of  Europe  of  the  same  time,  not  of 
to-day.  She  says  that  in  Boston 
when  she  was  young,  dancing  took 
place  only  in  a  club,  where  there  was 
a  suitable  place  for  the  mothers  of 
the  dancers;  that  young  girls  were 
kept  away  from  parties  and  outside 
life;  that  the  mothers  occupied  them- 
selves exclusively  with  their  families. 
While  the  generation  brought  up  in 
this  way  still  lives,  it  is  not  possible 
to  judge  fairly  the  effect  of  the  new 
system;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 


that  the  women  at  first  seem  no 
different  from  their  European  sisters, 
except,  perhaps,  by  virtue  of  a  little 
more  literary  culture,  a  more  ardent 
manner,  more  independence  and  a 
greater  consciousness  of  their  own 
value.  They  have  still  the  same  gay, 
light-hearted  spirit,  the  same  instinct 
for  elegance  and  personal  adornment 
as  in  Europe.  The  home  of  the 
Colony  Club  in  New  York,  decorated 
entirely  by  a  woman,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world; 
as  one  of  the  finest  museums  in 
America  is  the  house  in  Boston  where 
Mrs.  Gardner  has  collected  a  pro- 
fusion of  Italian  statues  and  paintings 
and  arranged  them  as  no  museum  in 
the  world  directed  by  men  has  done. 
After  much  thought,  we  find  the 
difference  between  the  American  and 
the  European  woman,  not  on  the 
intellectual  but  on  the  sentimental 
side,  and  in  a  certain  air  of  joyousness 
and  satisfaction  more  general  with 
Americans  than  with  us.  The  young 
American  girl,  unlike  our  girls,  never 
has  the  anxious  air  that  seems  to  be 
searching  the  future  at  every  move- 
ment, trying  to  guess  at  the  fate 
reserved  for  her.  The  wives  never 
have  the  preoccupied  air  of  ours, 
hanging  on  their  husbands'  lips, 
timid  of  thinking,  saying  or  doing 
anything  that  might  not  please  the 
master  of  the  house.  The  unmarried 
women  never  have  the  discomfited, 
sensitive  or  acidulated  manner  of  our 
virgins,  poor  neuters  for  whom  un- 
attained  maternity  has  cut  the  thread 
of  life.  Appearances  agree  with  the 
reality,  and  the  American  woman  is 
indubitably  happier  than  the  Euro- 
pean, because  she  has  much  less  re- 
sponsibility and  much  more  pleasure. 
The  child  is  happier,  because  she  need 
not  begin  the  long  and  depressing 
tyranny  that  constrains  our  youngest 
girls  to  abstain  from  all  masculine 
games,  and  to  help  the  mother  in  her 
domestic  duties — sometimes,  at  the 
age  of  five,  being  already  the  "little 
mother,"  with  all  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  younger  brothers  on  her 
shoulders.  The  young  girl  is  happier, 
because  she  can  study  or  flirt  as  she 
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wills,  free  from  the  thought  that  this 
or  that  act,  this  or  that  friendship 
may  retard  or  prevent  the  attain- 
ment of  her  end — marriage;  tasting 
all  the  pleasures  of  being  considered, 
loved,  adored,  without  having  the 
responsibility,  the  crosses,  the  jeal- 
ousies that  every  true  love  involves. 
She  is  infinitely  happier  as  woman, 
as  citizen,  as  wife,  because  not  only 
can  she  give  free  expression  to  all 
her  faculties,  but  also  because  the 
expression  of  all  these  faculties  brings 
her  in  America  an  admiration  of 
which  one  has  no  idea  in  Europe.  In 
Europe,  in  fact,  woman  expresses  all 
her  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  the  family, 
on  her  husband  and  on  her  children, 
who  take  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
in  America,  woman  diffuses  herself 
in  large  social  ideas,  in  hospitals, 
orphanages,  beneficent  institutions  of 
all  kinds — which,  one  must  say  to  her 
honor,  she  has  carried  to  heights  un- 
known elsewhere.  The  esteem,  the 
confidence  and  the  adoration  enjoyed 
by  the  American  woman  has  no 
parallel  in  Europe,  and  is  certainly 
not  one  of  the  least  of  the  reasons  for 
her  superior  happiness. 

Drawbacks  to  the  New  Conditions 

But  has  not  this  position  of  woman 
any  disadvantage?  This  is  a  point 
on  which  I  should  like  to  dwell  for 
a  moment.  At  a  venture,  I  should 
say  it  has  two:  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  and  the  rapid  diminution 
of  population.  Assuredly  the  life  of 
the  European  woman,  or  rather  of 
the  European  family,  has  many 
drawbacks.  Assuredly  the  large 
patriarchal  families  in  which  sons  and 
daughters-in-laws  live  together  are 
a  continual  source  of  small  daily 
miseries,  that  end  in  the  sacrifice  of 
the  young  woman  who  enters  the  new 
house  at  the  will,  and  often  at  the 
caprice,  of  the  mater-familias.  Our 
European  system,  which  obliges  every 
woman  to  become,  at  one  time  or 
another,  housekeeper,  sick-nurse  and 
often  cook  and  steward,  sometimes 
child's  nurse  and  even  teacher  of 
the  children,  sacrifices  their  minds; 


but  undoubtedly  this  system  is  the 
more  economical.  It  is  true  that 
the  American  woman  who  works 
outside  the  home  makes  greater 
material  gains  than  the  European; 
but  the  family  organized  in  a  manner 
that  permits  of  the  woman's  working 
out  costs  much  more.  Besides  the 
family  home,  American  society  is 
obliged  to  have  lodging-houses,  apart- 
ments in  which  the  detached  members 
of  the  family  live,  and  clubs  in  which 
these  members  can  unite  and  form 
a  society  that  takes  the  place  of  the 
family,  and  hospitals  in  which  sons 
and  fathers,  far  from  each  other, 
are  cared  for,  and  restaurants  in 
which  all  can  eat,  and  day  nurseries 
for  the  babies,  and  schools  of  all  kinds 
in  which  everything  is  taught,  from 
cooking  to  nursing,  from  calligraphy 
to  deportment,  seeing,  dancing — 
things  that  are  traditionally  taught 
at  home  in  Europe.  All  this  re- 
quires more  time,  space  and  money 
than  is  required  to  attain  the  same 
results  in  Europe,  where  it  is  attained 
at  the  price,  it  is  true,  of  almost  all  a 
woman's  individual  interests.  But 
America  is  rich  and  it  will  be  many 
years  before  she  will  have  to  consider 
the  consequences. 

She  will  have  first,  however,  to 
think  of  another  problem  that  this 
new  state  of  things  has  created — 
the  diminution  of  the  birth-rate. 
Roosevelt's  cry  of  race-suicide  is  not 
as  exaggerated  as  it  is  believed  to  be. 
"  We  are  engaged  in  the  labor  of  Sisy- 
phus," said  one  of  the  most  zealous 
and  intelligent  propagandists  of  the 
Americanization  of  the  immigrant. 
"We  Americanize  and  Americanize; 
but  the  immigrants'  children  have 
ceased  to  have  offspring,  and  we  must 
begin  again  each  year  making  new 
citizens  of  the  people  of  every  race  and 
species  that  Europe  sends  us."  I 
was  told  that  in  the  schools  of  New 
York  75%  of  the  children  were  born 
abroad ;  and  this  I  repeat  after  having 
observed  that  more  than  half  the 
people  we  came  to  know  during  our 
visit  to  America  were  unmarried,  or 
if  married  had  no  children.  Is  it  the 
fault  of  the  woman  who,  tasting  the 
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sweets  of  individuality,  of  glory  and 
personal  happiness,  will  not  sacrifice 
herself  to  the  race?  or  of  the  man  who, 
finding  more  pleasure  in  the  perfected 
social  organizations,  renounces  those 
of  the  family?  Our  sojourn  in  Amer- 
ica was  too  brief  to  allow  us  to  judge 
of  this  question.  But  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  economical  question 
above  mentioned  greatly  adds  to  the 
repugnance  of  the  men  and  women 
to  founding  a  family  and  having  chil- 
dren; all-  these  causes  being  the  ef- 
fect, in  the  last  analysis,  of  the  new 
conditions  of  life  in  which  modern 
American  society  has  placed  woman. 
The  prohibitive  price,  for  people  of 
moderate  means,  of  houses  and  ser- 
vants makes  the  beginning  of  a  family 
a  hard  problem  to  solve,  and  it  is 
increased  by  the  difficulty  of  the  in- 
troduction of  babies  in  lodging-houses. 
Moreover,  the  impossibility  of  utiliz- 
ing children  under  fifteen  (who  must 
be  sent  to  school)  keeps  the  father 
or  mother  from  counting  on  the  help 
of  the  elder  for  the  younger  children, 
and  limits  the  number  when  the 
family  decides  to  have  any.  Again,  as 
the  tendency  to  independence  pre- 
vents the  parents  from  counting  on 
the  children  when  they  are  capable  of 
assisting  "by  their  work,  the  produc- 


tion say  of  half  a  dozen  children 
becomes  an  uncertain  business  that 
only  the  rich  can  venture  on.  Amer- 
ica need  not  trouble  herself  with  this 
problem  just  yet,  for  Europe  sends 
her  children  in  abundance,  born, 
grown-up,  educated  and  trained. 

But  what  will  happen  when  the 
flood  of  immigration  begins  to  abate 
and  America  has  to  depend  on  her- 
self? A  difficult  problem  for  pos- 
terity! But  perhaps  the  infinite 
ingeniousness .  of  this  New  World 
will  find  another  way  to  reinspire  in 
its  people  the  desire  for  children; 
perhaps  a  new  way  of  prolonging  life 
will  be  found,  diminishing  the  need 
of  people.  It  is  even  not  impossible 
that  woman  must  return  to  the  old 
conditions  of  life,  in  which  from 
century  to  century  she  has  been  held 
by  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  if  this 
must  come,  woman  must  still  be 
grateful  to  North  America,  which  at 
a  happy  moment  of  its  existence 
permitted  her  to  live  freely,  and  thus 
to  show  to  the  world  how  much 
that  is  grand  and  sublime,  that  man 
has  reserved  for  himself,  she  could 
and  would  do  outside  the  home,  if 
she  did  not  have  the  more  serious 
task  to  accomplish  of  maintaining 
the  species. 
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His  creditor,  at  the  hour  it  suited 
her,  transferred  her  base  of  operations 
to  town,  to  which  impenetrable  scene 
she  had  also  herself  retired;  and  his 
raising  of  the  first  Two  Hundred, 
during  five  exasperated  and  miserable 
months,  and  then  of  another  Seventy 
piecemeal,  bleedingly,  after  long  de- 
lays and  under  the  epistolary  whip- 
lash cracked  by  the  London  solicitor 


in  his  wretched  ear  even  to  an  effect 
of  the  very  report  of  Miss  Cookman's 
tongue  —  these  melancholy  efforts 
formed  a  scramble  up  an  arduous 
steep  where  steps  were  planted  and 
missed,  and  bared  knees  were  ex- 
coriated, and  clutches  at  wayside 
tufts  succeeded  and  failed,  on  a 
system  to  which  poor  Nan  could  have 
intelligently  entered  only  if  she  had 
been  somehow  less  ladylike.  She 
kept  putting  into  his  mouth  the  sick 
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quaver  of  where  he  should  find  the 
rest,  the  always  inextinguishable  rest, 
long  after  he  had  in  silent  rage  fallen 
away  from  any  further  payment  at 
all — at  first,  he  had  but  too  blackly 
felt,  for  himself,  to  the  still  quite 
possible  non-exclusion  of  some  pene- 
trating ray  of  "  exposure."  He  didn't 
care  a  two-penny  damn  now,  and  in 
point  of  fact,  after  he  had  by  hook 
and  by  crook  succeeded  in  being 
able  to  unload  to  the  tune  of  Two- 
Hundred  -  and  -  Seventy,  and  then 
simply  returned  the  newest  reminder 
of  his  outstanding  obligation  un- 
opened, this  latter  belated  but  real 
sign  of  fight,  the  first  he  had  risked, 
remarkably  caused  nothing  at  all  to 
happen;  nothing  at  least  but  his 
being  moved  to  quite  tragically 
rueful  wonder  as  to  whether  exactly 
some  such  demonstration  mightn't 
have  served  his  turn  at  an  earlier 
stage. 

He  could  by  this  time  at  any  rate 
measure  his  ruin — with  three  fan- 
tastic mortgages  on  his  house,  his 
shop,  his  stock,  and  a  burden  of  in- 
terest to  carry  under  which  his  busi- 
ness simply  stretched  itself  inanimate, 
without  strength  for  a  protesting 
kick,  without  breath  for  an  appealing 
groan.  Customers  lingering  for  further 
enjoyment  of  the  tasteful  remarks  he 
had  cultivated  the  unobtrusive  art 
of  throwing  in,  would  at  this  crisis 
have  found  plenty  to  repay  them, 
might  his  wit  have  strayed  a  little 
more  widely  still,  toward  a  circuitous 
egotistical  outbreak,  from  the  im- 
mediate question  of  the  merits  of  this 
and  that  author  or  of  the  condition 
of  this  and  that  volume.  He  had 
come  to  be  conscious  through  it  all 
of  strangely  glaring  at  people  when 
they  tried  to  haggle — and  not,  as 
formerly,  with  the  glare  of  derisive 
comment  on  their  overdone  humor, 
but  with  that  of  fairly  idiotized 
surrender — as  if  they  were  much 
mistaken  in  supposing,  for  the  sake 
of  conversation,  that  he  might  take 
himself  for  savable  by  the  difference 
between  sevenpence  and  ninepence. 
He  watched  everything  impossible 
and  deplorable  happen,  as  in  an  end- 


less prolongation  of  his  nightmare; 
watched  himself  proceed,  that  is,  with 
the  finest,  richest  incoherence,  to  the 
due  preparation  of  his  catastrophe. 
Everything  came  to  seem  equally 
part  of  this — in  complete  defiance  of 
proportion;  even  his  final  command 
of  detachment,  on  the  bench  of 
desolation  (where  each  successive 
fact  of  his  dire  case  regularly  cut 
itself  out  black,  yet  of  senseless  out- 
line, against  the  red  west)  in  respect  to 
poor  Nan's  flat  infelicities,  which  for 
the  most  part  kept  no  pace  with  the 
years  or  with  change,  but  only  shook 
like  hard  peas  in  a  child's  rattle,  the 
same  peas  always,  of  course,  so  long 
as  the  rattle  didn't  split  open  with 
usage  or  from  somebody's  act  of 
irritation.  They  represented,  or  they 
had  long  done  so,  her  contribution  to 
the  more  superficial  of  the  two 
branches  of  intimacy — the  intellec- 
tual alternative,  the  one  that  did  n't 
merely  consist  in  her  preparing  her- 
self for  his  putting  his  arm  round  her 
waist. 

There  were  to  have  been  moments, 
nevertheless,  all  the  first  couple  of 
years,  when  she  did  touch  in  him, 
though  to  his  actively  dissimulating 
it,  a  more  or  less  sensitive  nerve — 
moments  as  they  were  too,  to  do  her 
justice,  when  she  treated  him  not  to 
his  own  wisdom,  or  even  folly,  served 
up  cold,  but  to  a  certain  small  bitter 
fruit  of  her  personal,  her  unnatural, 
plucking.  "I  wonder  that  since  she 
took  legal  advice  so  freely,  to  come 
down  on  you,  you  did  n't  take  it 
yourself,  a  little,  before  being  so  sure 
you  stood  no  chance.  Perhaps  your 
people  would  have  been  sure  of  some- 
thing quite  different — perhaps,  I  only 
say,  you  know."  She  "only"  said 
it,  but  she  said  it,  none  the  less,  in 
the  early  time,  about  once  a  fortnight. 
In  the  later,  and  especially  after  their 
marriage,  it  had  a  way  of  coming  up 
again  to  the  exclusion,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  of  almost  everything  else; 
in  fact  during  the  most  dismal  years, 
the  three  of  the  loss  of  their  two 
children,  the  long  stretch  of  sordid 
embarrassment  ending  in  her  death, 
he  was  afterwards  to  think  of  her  as 
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having  generally  said  it  several  times 
a  day.  He  was  then  also  to  remember 
that  his  answer,  before  she  had  learnt 
to  discount  it,  had  been  inveterately 
at  hand:  "What  w&uld  any  solicitor 
have  done  or  wanted  to  do  but  drag 
me  just  into  the  hideous  public  arena  " 
— he  had  always  so  put  it — "that  it 
has  been  at  any  rate  my  pride  and 
my  honor,  the  one  rag  of  self-respect 
covering  my  nakedness,  to  have 
loathed  and  avoided  from  every  point 
of  view?" 

That  had  disposed  of  it  so  long  as 
he  cared,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
ceased  to  care  for  anything  it  had  also 
lost  itself  in  the  rest  of  the  vain  bab- 
ble of  home.  After  his  wife's  death, 
during  his  year  of  mortal  solitude, 
it  awoke  again  as  an  echo  of  far-off. 
things — far-off,  very  far-off,  because 
he  felt  then  not  ten  but  twenty  years 
older.  That  was  by  reason  simply  of 
the  dead  weight  with  which  his  load 
of  debt  had  settled — the  persistence 
of  his  misery  dragging  itself  out. 
With  all  that  had  come  and  gone  the 
bench  of  desolation  was  still  there, 
just  as  the  immortal  flush  of  the 
westward  sky  kept  hanging  its  in- 
destructible curtain.  He  had  never 
got  away — everything  had  left  him, 
but  he  himself  had  been  able  to  turn 
his  back  on  nothing — and  now,  his 
day's  labor  before  a  dirty  desk  at  the 
Gas  Works  ended,  he  more  often 
than  not,  almost  any  season  at  tem- 
perate Prbperley  serving  his  turn, 
took  his  slow  straight  way  to  the 
Land's  End  and,  collapsing  there  to 
rest,  sat  often  for  an  hour  at  a  time 
staring  before  him.  He  might  in 
these  sessions,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
gray-green  sea,  have  been  counting 
again  and  still  recounting  the  beads, 
almost  all*  worn  smooth,  of  his 
rosary  of  pain — which  had  for  the 
fingers  of  memory  and  the  recurrences 
of  wonder  the  same  felt  break  of  the 
smaller  ones  by  the  larger  that 
would  have  aided  a  pious  mumble  in 
some  dusky  altar-chapel. 

If  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  when 
once  full  submersion,  as  from  far  back, 
had  visibly  begun  to  await  him,  he 
watched  himself,  in  a  cold  lucidity, 


do  punctually  and  necessarily  each 
of  the  deplorable  things  that  were 
inconsistent  with  his  keeping  afloat, 
so  at  present  again  he  might  have  been 
held  agaze  just  by  the  presented 
grotesqueness  of  that  vigil.  Such 
ghosts  of  dead  seasons  were  all  he 
had  now  to  watch — such  a  recaptured 
sense  for  instance  as  that  of  the  dismal 
unavailing  awareness  that  had  at- 
tended his  act  of  marriage.  He  had 
let  submersion  final  and  absolute 
become  the  signal  for  it — a  mere 
minor  determinant  having  been  the 
more  or  less  contemporaneously  un- 
favorable effect  on  the  business  of 
Drury  &  Dean  of  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  Mr.  Dean  with  the 
single  small  tin  box  into  which  the 
certificates  of  the  firm's  credit  had 
been  found  to  be  compressible.  That 
had  been  his  only  form — or  had  at 
any  rate  seemed  his  only  one.  He 
could  n't  not  have  married,  no  doubt, 
just  as  he  could  n't  not  have  suffered 
the  last  degree  of  humiliation  and 
almost  of  want,  or  just  as  his  wife 
and  children  couldn't  not  have  died  of 
the  little  he  was  able,  under  dire 
reiterated  pinches,  to  do  for  them; 
but  it  was  "rum,"  for  final  solitary 
brooding,  that  he  hadn't  appeared 
to  see  his  way  definitely  to  undertake 
the  support  of  a  family  till  the  last 
scrap  of  his  little  low-browed,  high- 
toned  business  and  the  last  figment  of 
"property"  in  the  old  tiled  and 
timbered  shell  that  housed  it,  had 
been  sacrificed  to  creditors  muster- 
ing six  rows  deep. 

Of  course  what  had  counted  too  in 
the  odd  order  was  that  even  at  the 
end  of  the  two  or  three  years  he  had 
"allowed "  her, Kate Cookham, gorged 
with  his  unholy  tribute,  had  become 
the  subject  of  no  successful  siege 
on  the  part  either  of  Bill  Frankle  or, 
by  what  he  could  make  out,  of  anyone 
else.  She  had  judged  decent — he 
could  do  her  that  justice — to  take 
herself  personally  out  of  his  world, 
as  he  called  it,  for  good  and  all,  as 
soon  as  he  had  begun  regularly  to 
bleed;  and,  to  whatever  lucrative 
practice  she  might  be  devoting  her 
great  talents  in  London  or  elsewhere, 
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he  felt  his  conscious  curiosity  about 
her  as  cold,  with  time,  as  the  passion 
of  vain  protest  that  she  had  originally 
left  him  to.  He  could  recall  but  two 
direct  echoes  of  her  in  all  the  bitter 
years — both  communicated  by  Bill 
Frankle,  disappointed  and  exposed 
and  at  last  quite  remarkable  ingenu- 
ous sneak,  who  had  also,  from  far 
back,  taken  to  roaming  the  world, 
but  who,  during  a  period,  used  fitfully 
and  ruefully  to  reappear.  Herbert 
Dodd  had  quickly  seen,  at  their  first 
meeting  —  everyone  met  everyone 
sooner  or  later  at  Properley ,  if  meeting 
it  could  always  be  called,  either  in  the 
glare  or  the  gloom  of  the  explodedly 
attractive  Embankment — that  no  sil- 
ver stream  of  which  he  himself  had  ' 
been  the  remoter  source  could  have 
played  over  the  career  of  this  all 
but  repudiated  acquaintance.  That 
had  n't  fitted  with  his  first,  his  quite 
primitive  raw  vision  of  the  probabil- 
ities, and  he  had  further  been  puzzled 
when,  much  later  on,  it  had  come  to 
him  in  a  roundabout  way  that  Miss 
Cookham  was  supposed  to  be,  or 
to  have  been,  among  them  for  a  few 
days  "on  the  quiet,"  and  that  Frankle, 
who  had  seen  her  and  who  claimed  to 
know  more  about  it  than  he  said,  was 
cited  as  authority  for  the  fact.  But 
he  had  n't  himself  at  this  juncture 
seen  Frankle;  he  had  only  wondered, 
and  a  degree  of  mystification  had  even 
remained. 

That  memory  referred  itself  to  the 
dark  days  of  old  Drury's  smash,  the 
few  weeks  between  his  partner's 
dastardly  flight  and  Herbert's  own 
comment  on  it  in  the  form  of  his 
standing  up  with  Nan  for  the  nuptial 
benediction  of  the  Vicar  of  St.  Ber- 
nards on  a  very  cold,  bleak  December 
morning  and  amid  a  circle  of  seven  or 
eight  long-faced,  red-nosed  and  alto- 
gether dowdy  persons.  Poor  Nan 
herself  had  struck  him  as  red-nosed 
and  dowdy  by  that  time,  but  this 
only  added,  in  his  then,  and  indeed 
in  his  lasting  view,  to  his  general  and 
his  particular  morbid  bravery.  He 
had  cultivated  ignorance,  there  were 
small  inward  immaterial  luxuries  he 
could  scrappily  cherish  even  among 


other,  and  the  harshest,  destitutions; 
and  one  of  them  was  represented  by 
this  easy  refusal  of  his  mind  to  render 
to  certain  passages  of  his  experience, 
to  various  ugly  images,  names,  associ- 
ations, the  homage  of  continued 
attention.  That  served  him,  that 
helped  him;  but  what  happened 
.when,  a  dozen  dismal  years  having 
worn  themselves  away,  he  sat  single 
and  scraped  bare  again,  as  if  his  long 
wave  of  misfortune  had  washed  him 
far  beyond  everything  and  then 
conspicuously  retreated,  was  that, 
thus  stranded  by  tidal  action,  de- 
posited in  the  lonely  hollow  of  his 
fate,  he  felt  even  sustaining  pride  turn 
to  nought  and  heard  no  challenge 
from  it  when  old  mystifications, 
stealing  forth  in  the  dusk  of  the  day's 
work  done,  scratched  at  the  door  of 
speculation  and  hung  about,  through 
the  idle  hours,  for  irritated  notice. 

The  evenings  of  his  squalid  clerk- 
ship were  all  leisure  now,  but  there 
was  nothing  at  all  near  home  on  the 
other  hand,  for  his  imagination,  numb 
and  stiff  from  its  long  chill,  to  begin 
to  play  with.  Voices  from  far  off 
would  quaver  to  him  therefore  in  the 
stillness;  where  he  knew  for  the  most 
recurrent,  little  by  little,  the  faint 
wail  of  his  wife.  He  had  become 
deaf  to  it  in  life,  but  at  present,  after 
so  great  an  interval,  he  listened  again, 
listened  and  listened,  and  seemed  to 
hear  it  sound  as  by  the  pressure  of 
some  weak  broken  spring.  It  phrased 
for  his  ear  her  perpetual  question,  the 
one  she  had  come  to  at  the  last  as 
under  the  obsession  of  a  discovered 
and  resented  wrong,  a  wrong  withal 
that  had  its  source  much  more  in 
his  own  action  than  anywhere  else. 
"That  you  didn't  make  sure  she 
could  have  done  anything,  that 
you  did  n't  make  sure  and  that 
you  were  too  afraid!" — this  com- 
memoration had  ended  by  playing 
such  a  part  in  Nan's  finally  quite 
contracted  consciousness  as  to  ex- 
clude everything  else. 

At  the  time,  somehow,  he  had  made 
his  terms  with  it;  he  had  then  more 
urgent  questions  to  meet  than  that 
of  the  poor  creature's  taste  in  worrying 
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pain;  but  actually  it  struck  him — 
not  the  question,  but  the  fact  itself 
of  the  taste — as  the  one  thing  left 
over  from  all  that  had  come  and  gone. 
So  it  was;  nothing  remained  to  him  in 
the  world,  on  the  bench  of  desolation, 
but  the  option  of  taking  up  that  echo 
— together  with  an  abundance  of  free 
time  for  doing  so.  That  he  hadn't 
made  sure  of  what  might  and  what 
might  n't  have  been  done  to*  him, 
that  he  had  been  too  afraid — had 
the  proposition  a  possible  bearing  on 
his  present  apprehension  of  things? 
To  reply  indeed  he  would  have  had  to 
be  able  to  say  what  his  present  appre- 
hension of  things,  left  to  itself, 
amounted  to;  an  uninspiring  effort 
indeed  he  judged  it,  sunk  to  so  poor  a 
pitch  was  his  material  of  thought — 
though  it  might  at  last  have  been 
the  feat  he  sought  to  perform  as  he 
stared  at  the  gray-green  sea. 


IV 


It  was  seldom  Herbert  Dodd  was 
disturbed  in  any  form  of  sequestered 
speculation,  or  that  at  his  times  of 
predilection,  especially  that  of  the 
long  autumn  blankness  between  the 
season  of  trippers  and  the  season  of 
Bath-chairs,  there  were  westward 
stragglers  enough  to  jar  upon  his 
settled  sense  of  priority.  For  him- 
self his  seat,  the  term  of  his  walk, 
was  consecrated;  it  had  figured  to 
him  for  years  as  the  last  (though 
there  were  others,  not  immediately 
near  it,  and  differentl/  disposed, 
that  might  have  aspired  to  the 
title) ;  so  that  he  could  invidiously 
distinguish  as  he  approached,  make 
out  from  a  distance  any  accident  of 
occupation,  and  never  draw  nearer 
while  that  unpleasantness  lasted. 
What  he  disliked  was  to  compromise 
on  his  tradition,  whether  for  a  man, 
a  woman  or  a  connoodling  couple ;  it 
was  to  idiots  of  this  last  composition 
he  most  objected,  he  having  sat  there, 
in  the  past,  alone,  having  sat  there 
interminably  with  Nan,  having  sat 
there  with — well,  with  other  women 
when  women,  at  hours  of  ease,  could 
still  care  or  count  for  him,  but  having 


never  shared  the  place  with  any 
shuffling  or  snuffling  stranger. 

It  was  a  world  of  fidgets  and  starts, 
however,  the  world  of  his  present 
dreariness — he  alone  possessed  in  it, 
he  seemed  to  make  out,  of  the  secret 
of  the  dignity  of  sitting  still  with  one's 
fate ;  so  that  if  he  took  a  turn  about  or 
rested  briefly  elsewhere  even  foolish 
philanderers  (though  this  would  never 
have  been  his  and  Nan's  way)  ended 
soon  by  some  adjournment  as  visibly 
pointless  as  their  sprawl.  Then,  their 
backs  turned,  he  would  drop  down 
on  it,  the  bench  of  desolation — which 
was  what  he,  and  he  only,  made  it, 
by  sad  adoption;  where,  for  that 
matter,  moreover,  once  he  had  settled 
at  his  end,  it  was  marked  that  no- 
body else  ever  came  to  sit.  He  saw 
people,  along  the  Marina,  take  this 
liberty  with  other  resting  presences; 
but  his  own  struck  them  perhaps  in 
general  as  either  of  too  grim  or  just  of 
too  dingy  a  vicinage.  He  might  have 
affected  the  fellow-lounger  as  a  man 
evil,  unsociable,  possibly  engaged  in 
working  out  the  idea  of  a  crime;  or 
otherwise,  more  probably — for  on  the 
whole  he  surely  looked  harmless — 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  some 
absolutely  unpractical   remorse. 

On  a  certain  October  Saturday  he 
had  got  off,  as  usual,  early;  but  the 
afternoon  light,  his  pilgrimage  draw- 
ing to  its  aim,  could  still  show  him, 
at  long  range,  the  rare  case  of  an 
established  usurper.  His  impulse 
was  then,  as  by  custom,  to  deviate  a 
little  and  wait,  all  the  more  that  the 
occupant  of  the  bench  was  a  lady, 
and  that  ladies,  when  alone,  were  — 
at  that  austere  end  of  the  varied 
frontal  stretch  —  markedly  discon- 
tinuous; but  he  kept  on  at  sight  of 
this  person's  rising,  while  he  was  still 
fifty  yards  off,  and  proceeding,  her 
back  turned,  to  the  edge  of  the  broad 
terrace,  the  outer  line  of  which 
followed  the  interspaced  succession 
of  seats  and  was  guarded  by  an  iron 
rail  from  the  abruptly  lower  level  of 
the  beach.  Here  she  stood  before 
the  sea,  while  our  friend  on  his  side, 
recognizing  no  reason  to  the  contrary, 
sank  into  the  place  she  had  quitted. 
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There  were  other  benches,  eastward 
and  off  by  the  course  of  the  drive, 
for  vague  ladies.  The  lady  indeed 
thus  thrust  upon  Herbert's  vision 
might  have  struck  an  observer  either 
as  not  quite  vague  or  as  vague  with 
a  perverse  intensity  suggesting  design. 

Not  that  our  own  observer  at  once 
thought  of  these  things;  he  only  took 
in,  and  with  no  great  interest,  that 
the  obtruded  presence  was  a  "real" 
lady;  that  she  was  dressed  (he  noticed 
such  matters)  with  a  certain  elegance 
of  propriety  or  intention  of  harmony; 
and  that  she  remained  perfectly  still 
for  a  good  many  minutes ;  so  many  in 
fact  that  he  presently  ceased  to  heed 
her,  and  that  as  she  was  n't  straight 
before  him,  but  as  far  to  the  left  as 
was  consistent  with  his  missing  her 
profile,  he  had  turned  himself  to  one 
of  his  sunsets  again  (though  it 
wasn't  quite  one  of  his  best)  and 
let  it  hold  him  for  a  time  that  enabled 
her  to  alter  her  attitude  and  present 
a  fuller  view.  Without  other  move- 
ment, but  her  back  now  to  the  sea 
and  her  face  to  the  odd  person  who 
had  appropriated  her  corner,  she  had 
taken  a  sustained  look  at  him  before 
he  was  aware  she  had  stirred.  On 
that  apprehension,  however,  he  be- 
came also  promptly  aware  of  her 
direct,  her  applied  observation.  As 
his  sense  of  this  quickly  increased 
he  wondered  who  she  was  and  what 
she  wanted — what,  as  it  were,  was 
the  matter  with  her;  it  suggested 
to  him,  the  next  thing,  that  she  had, 
under  some  strange  idea,  actually 
been  waiting  for  him.  Any  idea 
about  him  to-day  on  the  part  of  any- 
one could  only  be  strange. 

Yes,  she  stood  there  with  the 
ample  width  of  the  Marina  between 
them,  but  turned  to  him,  for  all  the 
world,  as  to  show  frankly  that  she 
was  concerned  with  him.  And  she 
was — oh  yes — a  real  lady:  a  middle- 
aged  person,  of  good  appearance  and 
of  the  best  condition,  in  quiet  but 
" handsome"  black,  save  for  very 
fresh  white  kid  gloves,  and  with  a 
pretty,  dotty,  becoming  veil,  pre- 
dominantly white,  adjusted  to  her 
countenance;  which  through  it  some- 


how, even  to  his  imperfect  sight, 
showed  strong  fine  black  brows  and 
what  he  would  have  called  on  the 
spot  character.  But  she  was  pale; 
her  black  brows  were  the  blacker 
behind  the  flattering  tissue;  she  still 
kept  a  hand,  for  support,  on  the 
terrace-rail,  while  the  other,  at  the 
end  of  an  extended  arm  that  had  an 
effect  of  rigidity,  clearly  pressed  hard 
on  the  knob  of  a  small  and  shining 
umbrella,  the  lower  extremity  of 
whose  stick  was  equally,  was  sustain- 
ingly  firm,  on  the  walk.  So  this 
mature,  qualified,  important  person 
stood  and  looked  at  the  limp,  un- 
distinguished (oh  his  values  of  aspect 
now !) ,  shabby  man  on  the  bench. 

It  was  extraordinary,  but  the  fact 
of  her  interest,  by  immensely  sur- 
prising, by  immediately  agitating 
him,  blinded  him  at  first  to  her 
identity  and,  for  the  space  of  his 
long  stare,  diverted  him  from  it; 
with  which  even  then,  when  recog- 
nition did  break,  the  sense  of  the 
shock,  striking  inward,  simply  con- 
sumed itself  in  gaping  stillness.  He 
sat  there  motionless  and  weak,  fairly 
faint  with  surprise,  and  there  was  no 
instant,  in  all  the  succession  of  so 
many,  at  which  Kate  Cookham  could 
have  caught  the  special  sign  of  his 
intelligence.  Yet  that  she  did  catch 
something  he  saw — for  he  saw  her 
steady  herself,  by  her  two  supported 
hands,  to  meet  it;  while,  after  she 
had  done  so,  a  very  wonderful  thing 
happened,  of  which  he  could  scarce, 
later  on,  Have  made  a  clear  state- 
ment, though  he  was  to  think  it  over 
again  and  again.  She  moved  toward 
him,  she  reached  him,  she  stood  there, 
she  sat  down  near  him,  he  merely 
passive  and  wonderstruck,  unresent- 
fully  "impressed,"  gaping  and  taking 
it  in — and  all  as  with  an  open  allow- 
ance on  the  part  of  each,  so  that  they 
positively  and  quite  intimately  met 
in  it,  of  the  impertinence  for  their 
case,  this  case  that  brought  them 
again,  after  horrible  years,  face  to 
face,  of  the  vanity,  the  profanity, 
the  impossibility,  of  anything  between 
them  but  silence. 

Nearer  to  him,  beside  him  at  a 
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considerable  interval  (oh  she  was 
immensely  considerate!)  she  presented 
him,  in  the  sharp  terms  of  her  trans- 
formed state — but  thus  the  more 
amply,  formally,  ceremoniously — 
with  the  reasons  that  would  serve 
him  best  for  not  having  precipitately 
known  her.  She  was  simply  another 
and  a  totally  different  person,  and  the 
exhibition  of  it  to  which  she  had 
proceeded  with  this  solemn  anxiety 
was  all,  obviously,  for  his  benefit — 
once  he  had,  as  he  appeared  to  be 
doing,  provisionally  accepted  her 
approach.  He  had  remembered  her 
as  inclined  to  the  massive  and  cut 
off  from  the  graceful;  but  this  was 
a  spare,  fine,  worn,  almost  wasted 
lady — who  had  repaired  waste,  it  was 
true,  however,  with  something  he 
could  only  appreciate  as  a  rich 
accumulation  of  manner.  She  was 
strangely  older,  so  far  as  that  went — 
marked  by  experience  and  as  if  many 
things  had  happened  to  her;  her  face 
had  suffered,  to  its  improvement, 
contraction  and  concentration;  and 
if  he  had  granted,  of  old  and  from  the 
first,  that  her  eyes  were  remarkable, 
had  they  yet  ever  had  for  him  this 
sombre  glow  ?  Withal,  something  said, 
she  had  flourished — he  felt  it,  winc- 
ing at  it,  as  that;  she  had  had  a  life, 
a  career,  a  history — something  that 
her  present  waiting  air  and  nervous 
consciousness  could  n't  prevent  his 
noting  there  as  a  deeply  latent 
assurance.  She  had  flourished,  she 
had  flourished  —  though  to  learn  it 
after  this  fashion  was  somehow  at  the 
same  time  not  to  feel  she  flaunted  it. 
It  wasn't  thus  execration  that  she 
revived  in  him;  she  made  in  fact, 
exhibitively,  as  he  could  only  have 
put  it,  the  matter  of  long  ago  irrelevant 
and  these  extraordinary  minutes  of 
their  reconstituted  relation  —  how 
many?  how  few? — addressed  them- 
selves altogether  to  new  possibilities. 
Still  it  after  a  little  awoke  in  him 
as  with  the  throb  of  a  touched  nerve 
that  his  own  very  attitude  was 
supplying  a  connection;  he  knew 
presently  that  he  would  n't  have  had 
her  go,  could  rCt  have  made  a  sign  to 
her  for  it  (which  was  what  she  had 


been -uncertain  of)  without  speaking 
to  him;  and  that  therefore  he  was,  as 
at  the  other,  the  hideous  time,  pas- 
sive to  whatever  she  might  do.  She 
was  even  yet,  she  was  always,  in  pos- 
session of  him;  she  had  known  how 
and  where  to  find  him  and  had  ap- 
pointed that  he  should  see  her,  and, 
though  he  had  never  dreamed  it  was 
again  to  happen  to  him,  he  was 
meeting  it  already  as  if  it  might  have 
been  the  only  thing  that  the  least 
humanly  could.  Yes,  he  had  come 
back  there  to  flop,  by  long  custom, 
upon  the  bench  of  desolation  as 
the  man  in  the  whole  place,  precisely, 
to  whom  nothing  worth  more  than 
tuppence  could  happen;  whereupon, 
in  the  gray  desert  of  his  consciousness, 
the  very  earth  had  suddenly  opened 
and  flamed.  With  this,  further,  it 
came  over  him  that  he  had  n't  been 
prepared  and  that  his  wretched 
appearance  must  show  it.  He 
wasn't  fit  to  receive  a  visit — any 
visit;  a  flush  for  his  felt  misery,  in  the 
light  of  her  opulence,  broke  out  in  his 
lean  cheeks.  But  if  he  colored  he  sat 
as  he  was — she  should  at  least,  as  a 
visitor,  be  satisfied.  His  eyes  only, 
at  last,  turned  from  her  and  resumed 
a  little  their  gaze  at  the  sea.  That, 
however,  did  n't  relieve  him,  and  he 
perpetrated  in  the  course  of  another 
moment  the  odd  desperate  gesture  of 
raising  both  his  hands  to  his  face  and 
letting  them,  while  he  pressed  it  to 
them,  cover  and  guard  it.  It  was  as 
he  held  them  there  that  she  at  last 
spoke. 

"I  '11  go  away  if  you  wish  me  to." 
And  then  she  waited  a  moment.  "I 
mean  now — now  that  you  've  seen 
I  'm  here.  I  wanted  you  to  know  it, 
and  I  thought  of  writing— I  was 
afraid  of  our  meeting  accidentally. 
Then  I  was  afraid  that  if  I  wrote  you 
might  refuse.  So  I  thought  of  this 
way — as  I  knew  you  must  come  out 
here."  She  went  on  with  pauses, 
giving  him  a  chance  to  make  a  sign. 
"I've  waited  several  days.  But  I  '11 
do  what  you  wish.  Only  I  should 
like  in  that  case  to  come  back." 
Again  she  stopped;  but  strange  was 
it  to   him  that  he  wouldn't  have 
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made  her  break  off.  She  held  him 
in  boundless  wonder.  "I  came  down 
— I  mean  I  came  from  town — on  pur- 
pose. I  *m  staying  on  still,  and  I  've 
a  great  patience  and  will  give  you 
time.  Only  may  I  say  it's  important  ? 
Now  that  I  do  see  you,"  she  brought 
out  in  the  same  way,  "I  see  how 
inevitable  it  was — I  mean  that  I 
should  have  wanted  to  come.  But 
you  must  feel  about  it  as  you  can," 
she  wound  up — "till  you  get  used  to 
the  idea." 

She  spoke  so  for  accommodation, 
for  discretion,  for  some  ulterior  view 
already  expressed  in  her  manner,  that, 
after  taking  well  in,  from  behind  his 
hands,  that  this  was  her  very  voice — 
oh  ladylike! — heard,  and  heard  in 
deprecation  of  displeasure,  after  long 
years  again,  he  uncovered  his  face 
and  freshly  met  her  eyes.  More  than 
ever  he  could  n't  have  known  her. 
Less  and  less  remained  of  the  figure, 
all  the  facts  of  which  had  long  ago  so 
hardened  for  him.  She  was  a  hand- 
some, grave,  authoritative,  but  refined 
and  as  it  were,  physically  rearranged 
person — she,  the  outrageous  vulgarity 
of  whose  prime  assault  had  kept  him 
shuddering  so  long  as  a  shudder  was 
in  him.  That  atrocity  in  her  was 
what  everything  had  been  built  on, 
but  somehow,  all  strangely,  it  was 
slipping  from  him;  so  that,  after  the 
oddest  fashion  conceivable,  when  he 
felt  he  must  n't  let  her  go,  it  was  as 
if  he  were  putting  out  his  hand  to 
save  the  past,  the  hideous  real  un- 
alterable past,  exactly  as  she  had 
been  the  cause  of  its  being  and  the 
cause  of  his  undergoing  it.  He  should 
have  been  too  awfully  "sold"  if  he 
was  n't  going  to  have  been  right  about 
her. 

"I  don't  mind,"  he  heard  himself 
at  last  say.  Not  to  mind  had  seemed 
for  the  instant  the  length  he  was 
prepared  to  go ;  but  he  was  afterwards 
aware  of  how  soon  he  must  have 
added:  " You've  come  on  purpose 
to  see  me?"  He  was  on  the  point 
of  putting  to  her  further:  "What  then 
do  you  want  of  me?"  But  he  would 
keep — yes,  in  time — from  appearing 
to  show  he  cared.     If  he  showed  he 


cared,  where  then  would  be  his  re- 
venge? So  he  was  already,  within 
five  minutes,  thinking  his  revenge 
uncomfortably  over  instead  of  just 
comfortably  knowing  it.  What  came 
to  him,  at  any  rate,  as  they  actually 
fell  to  talk  was  that,  with  such  precau- 
tions, considerations,  reduplications  of 
consciousness,  almost  avowed  feelings 
of  her  way  on  her  own  part,  and  light 
fingerings  of  his  chords  of  sensibility, 
she  was  understanding,  she  had  under- 
stood, more  things  than  all  the  years, 
up  to  this  strange  eventide,  had 
given  him  an  inkling  of.  They  talked, 
they  went  on — he  had  n't  let  her 
retreat,  to  whatever  it  committed 
him  and  however  abjectly  it  did  so; 
yet  keeping  off  and  off,  dealing  with 
such  surface  facts  as  involved  ancient 
acquaintance  but  kept  abojminations 
at  bay.  The  recognition,  the  attes- 
tation that  she  had  come  down  for 
him,  that  there  would  be  reasons,  that 
she  had  even  hovered  and  watched, 
assured  herself  a  little  of  his  habits 
(which  she  managed  to  speak  of  as 
if,  on  their  present  ampler  develop- 
ment, they  were  much  to  be  deferred 
to),  held  them  long  enough  to  make 
vivid  how,  listen  as  stiffly  or  as 
serenely  as  he  might,  she  sat  there  in 
fear,  just  as  she  had  so  stood  there  at 
first,  and  that  her  fear  had  really  to 
do  with  her  calculation  of  some  sort 
of  chance  with  him.  What  chance 
could  it  possibly  be?  Whatever  it 
might  have  done,  on  this  prodigious 
showing,  with  Kate  Cookham,  it 
made  the  present  witness  to  the  state 
of  his  fortunes  simply  exquisite:  he 
ground  his  teeth  secretly  together 
as  he  saw  he  should  have  to  take 
that  For  what  did  it  mean  but  that 
she  would  have  liked  to  pity  him  if 
she  could  have  done  it  with  safety? 
Ah,  however,  he  must  give  her  no 
measure  of  safety! 

By  the  time  he  had  remarked,  with 
that  idea,  that  she  probably  saw  few 
changes  about  them  there  that  were  n't 
for  the  worse — the  place  was  going 
down,  down  and  down,  so  fast  that 
goodness  knew  where  it  would  stop 
— and  had  also  mentioned  that  in 
spite  of    this   he   himself    remained 
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faithful,  with  all  its  faults  loving  it 
still;  by  the  time  he  had,  after  that 
fashion,  superficially  indulged  her, 
adding  a  few  further  light  and  just 
sufficiently  dry  reflections  on  local 
matters,  the  disappearance  of  land- 
marks and  important  persons,  the 
frequency  of  gales,  the  low  policy  of 
the  town-council  in  playing  down  to 
cheap  excursionists:  by  the  time  he 
had  so  acquitted  himself,  and  she  had 
observed,  of  her  own  motion,  that 
she  was  staying  at  the  Royal,  which 
he  knew  for  the  time-honored,  the 
conservative  and  exclusive  hotel,  he 
had  made  out  for  himself  one  thing 
at  least,  the  amazing  fact  that  he 
had  been  landed  by  his  troubles, 
at  the  end  of  time,  in  a  "social  re- 
lation," of  all  things  in  the  world, 
and  that  of  that  luxury  he  was  now 
having  unprecedented  experience. 
He  had  but  once  in  his  life  had  his 
nose  in  the  Royal,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  himself  delivering  a  parcel 
during  some  hiatus  in  his  succession  of 
impossible  small  boys,  and  meeting 
in  the  hall  the  lady  who  had  bought  of 
him,  in  the  morning,  a  set  of  Crabbe, 
largely,  he  flattered  himself,  under 
the  artful  persuasion  of  his  acute 
remarks  on  that  author,  gracefully 
associated  by  him,  in  this  colloquy, 
he  remembered,  with  a  glance  at 
Charles  Lamb  as  well,  and  who  went 
off,  in  a  day  or  two,  without  settling, 
though  he  received  her  cheque  from 
London  three  or  four  months  later. 

That  had  n't  been  a  social  relation; 
and  truly,  deep  within  his  appeal  to 
himself  to  be  remarkable,  to  be 
imperturbable  and  impenetrable,  to 
be  in  fact  quite  incomparable  now, 
throbbed  the  intense  vision  of  his 
drawing  out  and  draining  dry  the 
sensation  he  had  begun  to  taste. 
He  would  do  it,  moreover — that 
would  be  the  refinement  of  his  art — 
not  only  without  the  betrayed  anxiety 
of  a  single  question,  but  just  even  by 
seeing  her  flounder  (since  she  must,  in 
a  vagueness  deeply  disconcerting  to 
her)  as  to  her  real  effect  on  him. 
She  was  distinctly  floundering  by 
the  time  he  had  brought  her — it  had 
taken  ten  minutes — down  to  a  con- 


sciousness of  absurd  and  twaddling 
topics,  to  the  reported  precarious 
state,  for  instance,  of  the  syndicate 
running  the  Bijou  Theatre  at  the 
Pier-head — all  as  an  admonition  that 
she  might  want  him  to  want  to  know 
why  she  was  thus  waiting  on  him, 
might  want  it  for  all  she  was  worth, 
before  he  had  ceased  to  be  so  re- 
markable as  not  to  ask  her.  He 
did  n't — and  this  assuredly  was  won- 
drous enough — want  to  do  anything 
worse  to  her  than  let  her  flounder; 
but  he  was  willing  to  do  that  so  long 
as  it  mightn't  prevent  his  seeing  at 
least  where  he  was.  .He  seemed  still 
to  see  where  he  was  even  at  the 
minute  that  followed  her  final  break- 
off,  clearly  intended  to  be  resolute, 
from  make-believe  talk. 

"I  wonder  if  I  might  prevail  on 
you  to  come  to  tea  with  me  to-morrow 
at  five." 

He  did  n't  so  much  as  answer  it — 
though  he  could  scarcely  believe  his 
ears.  To-morrow  was  Sunday,  and 
the  proposal  referred,  clearly,  to  the 
custom  of  "five-o'clock"  tea,  known 
to  him  only  by  the  contemporary 
novel  of  manners  and  the  catchy  ad- 
vertisement of  table-linen.  He  had 
never  in  his  life  been  present  at  any 
such  luxurious  rite,  but  he  was  offer- 
ing practical  indifference  to  it  as  a 
false  mark  of  his  sense  that  his  social 
relation  had  already  risen  to  his  chin. 
"I  gave  up  my  very  modest,  but 
rather  interesting  little  old  book- 
business,  perhaps  you  know,  ever 
so  long  ago." 

She  floundered  so  that  she  could 
say  nothing — meet  that  with  no 
possible  word;  all  the  less  too  that 
his  tone,  casual  and  colorless,  wholly 
defied  any  apprehension  of  it  as  a 
reverse.  Silence  only  came ;  but  after 
a  moment  she  returned  to  her  effort. 
"If  you  can  come  I  shall  be  at  home. 
To  see  you  otherwise  than  thus  was 
in  fact  what,  as  I  tell  you,  I  came 
down  for.  But  I  leave  it,"  she 
returned, ' '  to  your  feeling." 

He  had  at  this,  it  struck  him,  an 
inspiration;  which  he  required  how- 
ever a  minute  or  two  to  decide  to 
carry  out;  a  minute  or  two  during 
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which  the  shake  of  his  foot  over  his 
knee  became  an  intensity  of  fidget. 
"Of  course  I  know  I  still  owe  you  a 
large  sum  of  money.  If  it  's  about 
that  you  wish  to  see  me,"  he  went  on, 
"I  may  as  well  tell  you  just  here  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  meet  my  full  obli- 
gation in  the  future  as  little  as  I  *ve 
met  it  in  the  past.  I  can  never,"  said 
Herbert  Dodd,  "pay  up  that  balance." 
He  had  looked  at  her  while  he 
spoke,  but  on  finishing  looked  off  at 
the  sea  again  and  continued  to  agitate 
his  foot.  He  knew  now  what  he  had 
done  and  why;  and  the  sense  of  her 
fixed  dark  eyes  on  him  during  his 
speech  and  after  did  n't  alter  his 
small  contentment.  Yet  even  when 
she  still  said  nothing  he  did  n't  turn 
round ;  he  simply  kept  his  corner  as  if 
that  were  his  point  made,  should  it 
even  be  the  last  word  between  them. 
It  might  have  been,  for  that  matter, 
from  the  way  in  which  she  presently 
rose,  gathering  herself,  her  fine  um- 
brella and  her  very  small  smart 
reticule,  in  the  construction  of  which 
shining  gilt  much  figured,  well  to- 
gether, and,  after  standing  another 
instant,  moved  across  to  the  rail  of 
the  terrace  as  she  had  done  before 
and  remained,  as  before,  with  her  back 
to  him,  though  this  time,  it  well  might 
be,  under  a  different  fear.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago  she  had  n't  tried  him, 
and  had  had  that  anxiety;  now  that 
she  had  tried  him  it  was  n't  easier — 
but  she  was  thinking  what  she  still 
could  do.  He  left  her  to  think — 
nothing  in  fact  more  interesting  than 
the  way  she  might  decide  had  ever  hap- 
pened to  him;  but  it  was  a  part  of 
this  also  that  as  she  turned  round  and 
came  nearer  again  he  did  n't  rise,  he 
gave  her  no  help.  If  she  got  any,  at 
least,  from  his  looking  up  at  her  only, 
meeting  her  fixed  eyes  once  more  in 
silence,  that  was  her  own  affair. 
"You  must  think,"  she  said — "you 
must  take  all  your  time,  but  I  shall 
be  at  home."  She  left  it  to  him 
thus — she  insisted,  with  her  idea,  on 


leaving  him  something  too.  And  on 
her  side  as  well  she  showed  an  art — 
which  resulted,  after  another  instant, 
in  his  having  to  rise  to  his  feet.  He 
flushed  afresh  as  he  did  it — it  ex- 
posed him  so  shabbily  the  more ;  and 
now  if  she  took  him  in,  with  each 
of  his  seedy  items,  from  head  to  foot, 
he  did  n't  and  could  n't  and  would  n't 
know  it,  attaching  his  eyes  hard  and 
straight  to  something  quite  away 
from  them. 

It  stuck  in  his  throat  to  say  he  'd 
come,  but  she  had  so  curious  a  way 
with  her  that  he  still  less  could  say 
he  would  n't,  and  in  a  moment  had 
taken  refuge  in  something  that  was 
neither.  "Are  you  married?" — he 
put  it  to  her  with  that  plainness, 
though  it  had  seemed  before  he  said 
it  to  do  more  for  him  than  while  she 
waited  before  replying. 

"No,  I  'm  not  married,"  she  said: 
and  then  had  another  wait  that 
might  have  amounted  to  a  question 
of  what  this  had  to  do  with  it. 

He  surely  couldn't  have  told  her; 
so  that  he  had  recourse,  a  little  poorly 
as  he  felt,  but  to  an  "Oh!"  that  still 
left  them  opposed.  He  turned  away 
for  it — that  is  for  the  poorness,  which, 
lingering  in  the  air,  had  almost  a 
vulgar  platitude;  and  when,  he  pre- 
sently again  wheeled  about  she  had 
fallen  off  as  for  quitting  him,  only 
with  a  pause,  once  more,  for  a  last 
look.  It  was  all  a  bit  awkward,  but 
he  had  another  happy  thought,  which 
consisted  in  his  silently  raising  his 
hat  as  for  a  sign  of  dignified  dismissal. 
He  had  cultivated  of  old,  for  the 
occasions  of  life,  the  right,  the 
discriminated  bow,  and  now,  out  of 
the  gray  limbo  of  the  time  when  he 
could  care  for  such  things,  this 
nicker  of  propriety  leaped  and  worked. 
She  might,  for  that  matter,  herself 
have  liked  it;  since,  receding  further, 
only  with  her  white  face  toward  him, 
she  paid  it  the  homage  of  submission. 
He  remained  dignified,  and  she  almost 
humbly  went. 
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(To  be  continued) 
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glfford  plnchot,  national  forester  and  head  of 

the  Conservation  Commission 
By  DAY  ALLEN  WILLEY 


N  a  room  in  a  Wash- 
ington office  build- 
ing are  four  flat- 
topped  desks.  The 
piles  of  letters  and 
manuscripts  give 
them  a  business- 
like look,  and  the 
men  with  earnest  faces  bending  over 
them  are  evidently  there  to  work.  At 
one  end  of  the  room  is  a  desk  by  itself ; 
and  here  sits  a  man  as  busy  as  the 
rest,  perhaps  more  so,  for  the  heap  of 
papers  before  him  is  higher  than  the 
others.  Why  is  he  so  intent  on  his 
task?  Is  it  to  earn  a  living?  No ;  his 
banker  will  tell  you  that  his  check  is 
good  for  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money.  He  need  not  toil  an  hour. 
Still  in  early  middle  age,  he  could 
live  a  life  of  idleness,  and  yet  leave  a 
fortune.  But  day  after  day  finds 
him  behind  the  desk,  glancing  at  the 
letters,  scanning  sheet  after  sheet  of 
typewritten  manuscript.  Now  and 
then  he  turns  to  the  phonograph  which 
is  his  secretary  and  puts  his  lips  to  the 
rubber  mouthpiece.  The  marvellous 
mechanism  within  silently  records 
his  reply  to  the  letter,  his  comment 
upon  the  criticism  or  commendation, 
perhaps  the  wording  of  an  address 
or  a  report,  so  accurately  that  its 
reproduction  by  the  type  keys  on  the 
paper  is  complete  and  correct. 

Uncle  Sam  has  housed  many  of  his 
aids  in  houses  of  marble.  They  write 
on  mahogany  desks.  They  lounge  be- 
tween times  on  thick,  soft  leather  sofas 
and  armchairs.      Cut-glass  inkstands 


and  silver  paper-knives  ornament 
their  tables  and  desks.  The  bronze 
lamps  beside  then  shed  a  softened 
light.  If  the  room  is  too  warm  an 
electric  button  is  touched  and  an 
electric  fan  brings  a  mitigating  breeze. 
No  government  in  the  world  has 
provided  such  luxurious  working 
places  for  its  officials  as  ours.  But 
there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  here. 
This  man,  however,  thinks  little  of 
his  surroundings.  His  thoughts  are 
too  big,  too  deep,  for  trivialities.  They 
range  far  and  wide,  sometimes  high 
upon  the  sides  of  the  Cascades  and 
the  Rockies,  sometimes  amid  the 
tree-covered  prairies  of  the  old  North- 
west, sometimes  in  the  Southland, 
where  the  odor  of  the  pine  gives  a 
tang  to  the  air  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
At  noon  a  messenger  may  come  in 
and  put  a  paper  bag  by  his  side,  but 
the  food  may  be  left  untouched  *  for 
an  hour  or  more,  unless  a  convenient 
moment  comes  for  this  bite  from  a 
neighboring  lunch-counter. 

Such  is  a  glimpse  of  the  life  that 
GifFord  Pinchot  leads  day  by  day 
in  Washington.  It  is  a  busy  life; 
many  a  man  would  think  it  hard  and 
irksome.  True,  the  days  come  when 
his  friends  force  him  to  join  them 
around  the  midday  table,  and  he  may 
break  the  routine  by  a  stroll  to  the 
White  House  or  one  of  the  depart- 
ments; but  one  may  see  this  scene 
enacted  for  a  week  in  his  "sanctum," 
and  many  a  caller  gets  an  interview 
with  him  only  as  he  pauses  between 
bites  of  the  sandwich. 
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A   Forester  in  the  Making 

The  guardian  of  our  national  for- 
ests was  leading  the  strenuous  life 
long  before  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
elected  Vice-President.  Turning  back 
some  pages  of  his  life  history,  we  find 
him  in  early  manhood  amid  the  wood- 
lands of  France  and  Germany.  He 
climbed  the  tree-clad  hill  sides  of 
Switzerland  and  Austria  and  studied 
the  work  of  experts  in  conserving  this 
resource  in  the  Old  World.  With  his 
mind  trained  at  Exeter  and  then  at 
Yale  to  study  and  solve  the  problems 
of  Nature,  forestry  was  a  challenge 
that  he  took  up  with  enthusiasm. 
Let  him  tell  the  story  of  his  meeting 
with  the  great  forester  whom  Kipling 
describes  in  the  last  pages  of  "The 
Jungle  Book": 


I  was  entirely  without  introduction  of  any 
kind — I  ran  across  a  gentleman  who  got 
me  a  letter  to  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis,  of  whom 
I  then  heard  for  the  first  time.  I  went 
to  Bonn,  Germany,  found  him  one  after- 
noon, told  him  I  wanted  to  study  forestry, 
and  asked  for  his  advice.  Instantly  he 
adopted  me,  so  to  speak,  accepted  the  care 
of  directing  my  work,  and  began  to  tell 
me  what  I  ought  to  do.  I  remember  his 
deciding  that  I  should  go  to  the  Nancy 
Forest  School,  which  was  my  plan  already, 
and  when  I  said  to  him  that  I  was  ready 
to  go,  he  immediately  began  to  look  up 
trains.  I  saw  that  one  started  at  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  as  I  wanted 
to  make  a  good  impression,  1  said  I  did  n't 
mind  getting  up  early,  so  as  to  take  that 
one.  He  said,  "Of  course  you  will  take 
the  first  train."  I  have  never  forgotten 
the   impression   he   gave   me   then   of   his 


MR.    PINCHOT  s 


t     HOME,     "  GREY 


MILFORD,    PIKE    COUNTY, 


A  good  many  years  ago,  I  found  myself      absolute  willingness  to  do  whatever  was 


n  London  with  an  extra  day  on  my  hands. 
I  was  just  starting  to  study  forestry,  and 
so  I  thought  I  would  go  to  the  India  Office 
and  get  what  information  I  could  about 
forestry  in  India.     Most  fortunately— for 


required  for  his  work,  from  his  point  of 
view,  and  his  expectation  of  finding  the 
ame  thing  in  other  men. 

The  meeting  of  those  two  men  in  the 
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venerable   University   town     marked  the   forestry   schools  where   Pinchot 

a  turning-point  in  the  life  of  Gifford  acquired   the   methods  of  European 

Pinchot.     To  no  one  could  he  have  experts  to  round  out  the  knowledge 

gone  to   find   a  better  preceptor,   a  gained  from  books,  with  walks  and 

truer  guide  along  the  course  which  talks  among  the  green  aisles  in  France 
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was  to  be  the  way  of  his  life  and  fielr1 
of  his  work.  One  of  the  world's 
great  teachers  in  the  beauty,  the 
value  of  the  woodland  was  this  sturdy, 
rugged  Teuton — the  sort  of  human 
stock  that  the  young  man  of  ambition 
and  determination  to  be  something, 
to  be  out  of  the  commonplace,  looks 
to  for  advice  and  encouragement. 
Perhaps  intuition,  perhaps  some  other 
subtle  means  of  intelligence  told  each 
that  the  other  was  "worth  while," 
and  the  friendship  begun  at  Bonn 
continued  until  the  time  came  for  the 
world  to  part  from  Sir  Dietrich 
Brandis  and  he  passed  from  it,  leaving 
a  perpetual  monument  in  his  system 
of  caring  for  groves  and  forests,  a 
system  followed  in  the  work  being 
done  to-day  in  the  United  States. 
Nancy  and  Aix  la  Chapelle  were 


and     Germany    with    Sir    Dietrich, 

often  lasting  eight  or  ten  hours  with- 
out a  halt  for  rest,  the  leader  so 
earnest  in  his  discussion  and  explan- 
ation that  he  would  forget  time  and 
fatigue.  His  interest  in  the  would- 
be  forester  is  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Pinchot  in  a  way  which  shows  how 
the  veteran  savant  of  the  woods  was 
esteemed  as  well  as  respected  by  those 
who  looked. up  to  him. 

Taking  charge  of  a  student  meant  with 
him  not  merely  to  advise  as  to  the  general 
course  of  study,  but  also  to  require  bi- 
weekly reports,  and  to  read  and  to  criticize 
them,  to  send  long  letters  written  in  long 
hand  to  each  of  us  from  time  to  time,  and 
in  every  detail  to  try  with  a  never-ending 
patience,  enthusiasm  and  generosity  to 
see  that  each  got  from  his  workexactly  what 
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he  came  for.  This  was  done  for  me,  then 
for  my  friend  Graves,  then  for  Price, 
Olmsted,  Sherrard  and  many  others.  In 
this  way  Sir  Dietrich  had  a  guiding  hand  in 
shaping  the  men  whose  turn  it  became 
afterwards  to  shape  the  general  policy  of 
forestry  in  the  United  States.  So  import- 
ant did  his  connection  with  forestry  in  this 
country  become  that  his  correspondence 
with  all  of  us  must  have  taken  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time.  We  who 
were  his  students  were  all  until  the  end 
more  or  less  in  touch  with  him,  and  we 
were  constantly  referring  in  our  own  minds 
the  problems  which  we  had  to  meet  to 
our  conception  of  what  Sir  Dietrich  would 
think  about  them,  so  that  his  influence 
on  the  expansion  of  forestry  in  this  country 
was  a  real  and  a  very  important  one. 

A  Training  School  for  Foresters 
When  George  Vanderbilt  looked 
over  the  jagged  peaks  of  the  Caroli- 
na hill  country  and  selected  one  for 
his  home  site,  he  failed  to  satisfy 
his  craving  for  the  wild,  but  bought 
more  and  more,  and  finally  reached 
out  to  old  Mount  Pisgah.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  to  test  the  skill  of 
the  disciple  of  Brandis,  for  Biltmore 
includes  over  a  hundred  thousand 
acres  covered  with  trees.  In  this 
wilderness  Pinchot  made  his  home 
with  a  little  band  of  boys  inspired  by 
his  example.  To  them  he  gave  of 
the  knowledge  he  had  acquired;  and 
so  it  was  that  in  this  out-of-the-way 
corner  of  the  South  was  formed  the 
first    of   our    forest   schools,    nearly 


twenty  years  ago,  and  before  the 
nation  realized  the  need  of  such  a 
bureau  in  its  administration.  Those 
who  have  seen  Biltmore,  with  its 
artistic  chateau  and  its  mediaeval 
surroundings,  and  then  have  visited 
the  model  farm  villages  created  for 
the  home  life — not  the  mere  ex- 
istence—of the  mountain  folk,  know 
that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  indeed  per- 
formed a  great  work  for  humanity, 
spending  his  fortune  wisely  and 
well.  And  none  of  his  ideas  has  been 
more  important  than  that  of  forest 
conservation,  which  he  intrusted  to 
his  young  friend. 

That  tree  garden  in  Carolina  played 
its  part  in  awakening  the  people  to 
the  significance  of  forestry;  though 
they  were  already  more  or  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  activity  of  Euro- 
pean governments  along  similar  lines. 
And  it  was  high  time,  indeed,  to  be 
up  and  doing,  if  our  forests  were  to  be 
maintained.  Broad-mindedsocieties, 
such  as  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  kept  the  matter  in  the  public 
mind.  A  commission  to  report  on  a 
national  forest  policy  made  a  study  of 
our  timber  assets  in  1896,  and  the 
forest  reserves  approved  by  President 
Cleveland  the  next  year  were  out-  ■ 
lined  in  their  report,  which  Mr. 
Pinchot  aided  in  preparing.  In  this 
and  later  expeditions  he  became  so 
familiar  with  the  subject  that  his 
appointment  as  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Forestry,  in  1898,  then  in  the 
Department    of    the    Interior — later 
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to  become  the  head  of  the   Forest 

Service,  now  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — found  him  in  touch 
with  every  branch  of  his  duty. 

To  attempt  to  tell  what  this  man 
has  done  thus  far  in  his  life  work  is 
difficult.  The  pages  of  a  magazine 
are  limited,  and  the  bare  facts  would 
fill  a  book.  When  we  think  of  the 
smattering  of  forest  lore  the  nation 
possessed  even  a  decade  ago,  and 
then  read  the  comments  in  the 
dailies,  weeklies  or  monthlies  of  to- 
day, it  seems  incredible  the  public 
should  be  giving  so  much  thought 
to  the  subject.  Editors  now  print 
everything  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on  concerning  forestry,  for  the  people 
wish  to  read  it.  How  they  have  been 
aroused  may  be  best  shown  by  quoting 


the  public  to  realize  the  economic 
importance  of  forest  preservation, 
and  to  gather  the  technical  knowledge 
and  technical  staff  necessary  to  put 
forestry  into  actual  practice  in  the 
United  States. 

The  task  was  not  an  easy  one. 
The  "Division"  was  more  dignified 
in  name  than  in  numbers.  It  con- 
sisted of  eleven  persons,  of  whom  six 
filled  clerical  or  other  subordinate 
positions  and  five  belonged  to  the 
scientific  staff.  Of  the  latter,  two 
were  professional  foresters.  There 
was  no  field  equipment;  virtually  all 
of  the  work  was  done  in  the  office. 
There  were  in  the  whole  United  States 
less  than  ten  professional  foresters. 
Neither  a  science  nor  a  literature  of 
American  forestry  existed,  nor  could 


SUMMER    CAMP,   YALE    SCHOOL    OF    FORESTRY  ' 

a  little  recent  history.  When  Mr. 
Pinchot  was  given  the  title  of  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Forestry,  the  task 
that  confronted  him  was  to    bring 


y  towers"), 


an  education  in  the  subject  be  ob- 
tained in  this  country.  Systematic 
forestry  was  in  operation  on  a  single 
estate,  the  owner  honorably  desirous 
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of  furnishing  an  object  lesson  in  an  his  assistants  held  meetings.     They 

unknown   field.     A   time   had   come  told  of  economical  ways  of  felling  trees 

which    presented    at    once    a    great  and  ways  that  saved  time  and  labor, 

opportunity  and  a  dangerous  crisis.  They  pointed  out  how  the  needless 

Forest    destruction    had    reached    a  waste  affected   the  lumberman  and 

point  where  sagacious  men— most  of  the   tree   owner.     They   preached   a 
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all,  sagacious  lumbermen  —  could 
plainly  foresee  the  end.  The  lumber 
industry,  so  vital  to  the  nation  at 
large,  was  rushing  to  extinction. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose.  If 
anything  was  to  be  done  it  was  to  be 
done  quickly. 

What  Our  Foresters  Are  Doing 
The  guardian  of  the  forests  heeded 
their  silent  call.  It  was  a  challenge 
to  his  experience,  his  energy,  his 
ability.  But  it  was  a  challenge  to 
the  right  man — perhaps  the  only 
American  who  could  have  taken  it  up 
with  success.  The  forester  did  not 
sit  at  his  desk  and  work  at  long  dis- 
tance. He  took  to  the  woods  in  dead 
earnest.  He  talked  with  the  logger, 
the  sawmill  owner,  the  "timber 
cruiser. ' '      He    held    meetings,    and 


gospel  of  commonsense,  and  their 
sermons  were  filled  with  facts  and 
figures  which  forced  conviction  upon 
their  hearers.  The  Division  of  For- 
estry became  a  sort  of  human  machine, 
but  a  machine  where  every  wheel  was 
perfectly  adjusted  and  where  every 
bearing  ran  as  smoothly  as  if  oiled. 
The  head  of  the  Division  has  the  rare 
but  invaluable  faculty  of  putting  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place. 

The  campaign  he  inaugurated  was 
extended  across  the  Rockies  and 
Cascades  even  into  the  great  fir 
thickets  of  the  Puget  Sound  country. 
As  Congress  began  to  realize  that  our 
forests  needed  care  and  protection, 
more  and  more  leaves  were  torn  from 
the  national  check-book.  Activity 
broadened.  The  Division  increased 
with    equal    pace.     Finally    it    was 
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given  a  more  independent  position, 
with  the  title  of  Forest  Service. 
That  name  is  a  happy  thought;  for 
service  means  not  merely  thought, 
effort,  ability,  but  all  combined  to 
achieve  results.  By  what  this  band 
of  workers  have  accomplished  since 


cent.  The  nation  was  caring  for  about 
eighty-six  million  acres  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year;  now  it  cares  for  nearly 
one  hundred  and  ninety-five,  or  much 
more  than  twice  as  much. 

To  quote  just  a  few  more  figures, 
let    us    take    the    national    lumber 


,    VALE    UNIVER! 


■    HAVEN,    CONNECTICUT 


that  June  day  in  1898  when  Gifford 
Pinchot  accepted  the  trust  of  the 
tree,  they  have  well  deserved  the 
name.  To  tell  the  whole  story  of  where 
they  have  gone  and  what  they  have 
done  is  impossible.  Take  the  money 
receivea  and  spent  in  recent  years. 
The  Forest  Service  receives  over  one 
and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year  now, 
though  it  received  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  four  years  ago. 
True,  expenditures  also  have  increased 
as  Uncle  Sam  has  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  national  forests;  but  this 
increase  has  been  not  quite  threefold 
since  1905.  contrasted  with  the  in- 
crease in  revenue  of  over  1500   per 


business  as  handled  by  the  Forest 
Service.  In  1905  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  million  board  feet 
of  timber  were  sold  by  its  agents. 
In  two  years  this  had  increased  to 
over  a  billion;  and  the  value  of  the 
timber  sold  had  grown  from  $73,000 
to  $637,000.  And  Uncle  Sam  gets 
nearly  a  million  a  year  for  letting 
his  neighbors'  stock  munch  the  forage 
in  the  clearings. 

The  man  who  ought  to  know  about 
what  Pinchot  and  his  associates 
have  done  for  forestry  in  general 
is  James  Wilson,  the  veteran  head  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — the 
"Grand  Old  Man"  of  the  Cabinet,  as 
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the  farmers  call  him.      Here  is  his 
judgment,  in  his  own  words: 

A  sound  national  -  sentiment  regarding 
forestry  has  been  created.  Forest  work 
has  been  marked  by  large  accomplishments 
and  effective  preparation  for  the  future. 
It  has  created  a  fund  of  knowledge  that 
has  taken  form  in  literature  on  the  subject. 
We  now  have  a  science  of  American  forestry. 
Lumbermen  have  been  shown  better  and 
more  economic  methods  of  industry. 
Farmers  have  been  instructed  in  the  value 
and  importance  of  proper  tree-planting 
and  the  need  of  the  forest  to  maintain 
the  waterways.  The  forester  has  rendered 
a  great  service  by  exploration  and  study 
of  forested  regions  and  the  distribution 
of  this  information. 

The  mind,  the  nerves  of  the  Forest 
Service  are  in  that  dingy  brick  and 
brown  building  at  Washington.  Dur- 
ing working  moments,  letters  and 
telegrams  are  going  out  of  it  from  the 
morning  hour,  when  the  type  keys 
begin  to  rattle,  until  sometimes  far 
into  the  night;  for  each  day's  task 
must  be  completed  before  the  next 
is  taken  up,  and  every  one,  from  the 
chief  to  the  messenger  boy,  must 
have  a  clean  record  in  this  respect. 
Scattered  far  over  the  country  are 
the  reservations,  for  the  rangers  now 
patrol  the  wilderness  in  twenty  States 
and  Territories.  Where  the  forests 
are  numerous  and  extensive  are  six 
field  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a 
district  forester  with  a  force  of  in- 
spectors, £0  that  the  men  who  guard 
the  nation's  timber  tracts  are  close 
in  touch  with  those  whom  they  can 
call  upon  for  aid  and  advice  and  from 
whom  they  can  receive  instructions. 
But  the  field  offices  are  connected  by 
the  electric  wire,  so  that  the  man  at 
Washington  or  his  aides  knows  daily 
what  is  happening  in  larger  reser- 
vations, whether  in  Nebraska  or  far 
beyond  the  Mississippi  on  the  great 
backbone  of  the  continent.  The 
lumber  sold,  the  cattle  pastured, 
the  damage  by  fire,  arrests  of  tres- 
passers, the  weather  conditions — 
all  are  noted  on  the  blank  reports  and 
mailed  to  Washington,  while  the  tele- 
graph carries  the  more  urgent  news. 


Subdividing   Great  Work 

The  school-teacher  would  say  the 
Forest  Service  had  been  diagrammed 
when  it  was  organized.  If  you  were 
to  draw  a  diagram  and  dot  the 
divisions  and  offices  upon  it,  you 
would  find  that  each  is  just  where 
it  should  be,  to  do  the  most  in  the 
least  time.  The  chief  is  on  the 
seventh  floor,  where  his  personal 
staff  can  reach  him  in  a  minute.  The 
experts  in  soils,  tree  culture — the 
men  who  know  how — are  also  colon- 
ized, so  they  can  get  their  heads 
together  as  often  as  they  wish.  The 
editors  of  book  and  pamphlet  are 
associates  and  close  neighbors  of 
the  head  man.  In  short,  everything 
is  planned  with  the  utmost  nicety  to 
arrange  the  working  forces  so  that 
they  will  save  every  moment  of  time. 
Of  course,  the  duties  are  subdivided. 
No  one  interferes  with  another. 
Among  the  four  hundred  and  thirteen 
workers  in  the  nerve-centre  there  is 
no  delay,  no  friction.  The  activities 
in  the  four  principal  branches  are 
indicted  by  their  titles — grazing,  oper- 
ation, sylviculture  and  products. 
Each  is  in  charge  of  a  chief  and  an 
assistant  who  rank  as  Assistant 
Foresters  in  the  Service.  Law  ques- 
tions are  settled  by  the  Law  Officer. 
Then  there  is  the  dendrologist  who 
compiles  the  tree  statistics.  And 
last  but  not  least  the  editor  and  his 
assistants,  who  are  responsible  for 
the  accuracy  and  completeness  of 
the  literature  that  is  sent  out  daily 
to  instruct  the  farmer  and  woodsman, 
and  to  enlighten  the  people  in  general 
as  to  the  importance  and  benefit  of  the 
work.  The  telephone  at  his  elbow 
or  the  electric  button  brings  any  one, 
every  one  if  need  be,  to  the  desk  of 
the  chief;  or  he  talks  without  moving 
from  his  chair  with  the  man  in  the 
remotest  corner  of  this  human  bee- 
hive. Labor  and  time  are  so  econo- 
mized that  the  place  is  worth  studying 
by  the  man  with  the  big  payroll. 
It  is  Pinchot's  idea.     He  planned  it. 

There  are  times  when  the  desk  on 
the  seventh  floor  is  bare  of  missive  and 
manuscript  and  the  phonograph  has 
a    rest.     The    "  Caretaker    of    Uncle 
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Sam's  Woodlot,"  as  he  calls  himself, 
has  gone  to  take  a  look  around.  It 
may  be  in  the  Minnesota  pineries, 
amid  the  great  trunks  of  Rainier's 
forest,  or  where  the  cedars  spring 
up  on  the  sides  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 
Here  he  is  at  home.  As  a  child, 
it  is  said  Gifford  Pinchot  would  toddle 
towards  the  nearest  tree  or  bush,  when 
allowed  to  play  out  of  doors.  And 
the  love  of  nature  that  found  such 
early  expression,  was  in  his  blood, 
for  his  father,  the  late  James  W. 
Pinchot,  was  himself  a  lover  of  nature, 
and  especially  of  the  woods,  and  not 
only  united  with  the  son  in  founding 
the  Foresty  School  at  Yale,  but  gave 
still  better  proof  of  his  enthusiasm 
by  establishing  a  forestry  experiment 
station  on  his  beautiful  estate  over- 
looking the  Delaware  River  at  Mil- 
ford,  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania.  The 
son  continued  this  in  connection  with 
a  summer  school  of  forestry  after  the 
father's  death,  in  1908.  Father  and 
son,  the  Pinchots  were  among  the 
first  Americans  to  realize  the  necessity 
of  such  centres  of  instruction;  and 
many  devotees  of  the  woods  have 
recently  gone  into  the  leafy  wilder- 
ness to  pass  their  lives,  after  studying 
forestry  at  "Grey  Towers." 

Most  of  the  Forester's  time  away 
from  his  desk  is  passed  upon  the 
reservations.  In  khaki  and  puttees, 
with  perhaps  an  old  slouch  hat  on  his 
head,  he  will  put  a  pack  on  his  back 
and  head  the  file  of  rangers  or  guards 
on  their  trail  through  the  woodland. 
To-day,  as  in  youth,  he  thinks  no- 
thing of  pushing  through  the  un- 
derbrush, scrambling  up  foothills 
and  climbing  mountain  slopes  that 
would  exhaust  many  a  strong  man. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  tramp,  he 
seems  as  fresh  as  at  the  start, 
though  his  companions  may  be  pant- 
ing with  weariness.  No  wonder  that 
General  Sherman,  in  his  later  years, 
always  felt  sure  of  his  footing  in 
dangerous  places,  so  long  as  he  had 
young  Pinchot's  arm  to  lean  on! 
Tall,  broad-shouldered,  without  an 
ounce  of  superfluous  flesh,  his  face  and 
figure  show  the  effects  of  an  intellec- 
tually and  physically  active  life — the 


life  of  a  hard  worker,  whose  nerves, 
muscles  and  brains  respond  readily  to 
any  draft  that  maybe  made  upon  them. 

Each  year  the  nation's  woodlot- 
keeper  goes  into  some  part  of  it. 
Once  at  least  he  has  gone — officially — 
as  far  afield  as  to  the  forests  of  the 
Philippines.  Often,  unannounced, 
he  appears  at  a  reservation  clad  in 
workaday  garb.  Here  with  his  local 
representatives  it  is  just  man  and 
man.  He  shares  the  food  of  forester 
or  ranger.  He  sleeps  in  the  spare  bed, 
and  when  at  the  forest  camp  rests 
on  the  floor  if  there  is  no  better  ac- 
commodation. Many  of  the  men  are 
"Mike"  and  "Bill"  and  "John"  to 
him.  For  the  time  he  is  their  comrade. 
They  may  not  say  so,  but  they  know 
it.  This  country  has  no  more  devoted 
and  faithful  servers  than  the  1900  men 
who  carry  the  symbol  of  the  For- 
est Service  in  the  wilderness.  There 
is  an  esprit  de  corps  among  them,  and 
much  of  it  is  due  to  their  feeling  for 
the  man  at  their  head,  who  is  friend 
as  well  as  chief. 

But  Gifford  Pinchot  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  woods  long  before 
the  people  made  him  custodian  of  this 
great  asset  of  the  nation.  Following 
the  footsteps  of  Brandis  was  child's 
play  to  the  journeys  he  made  in  our 
little-known  West.  Eighteen  years  ago 
he  explored  that  great  gap  in  the  globe, 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  and 
wandered  among  the  big  Sequoia  trees 
of  California  in  the  beautiful  Yosemite 
Valley.  Not  satisfied,  he  continued 
northward  into  the  great  fir  thickets 
on  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound,  com- 
pared with  which  the  forests  of 
Europe  were  as  little  groves.  He 
wanted  to  know  more  about  the 
West,  and  as  one  of  the  Forestry 
Commission  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science,  in  1896  he  crossed  the 
Nevadas,  pack  on  back.  He  traversed 
the  wild  Swan  River  country  of 
Montana.  His  associates  have  heard 
tales  of  these  adventures,  but  only 
in  the  camaraderie  of  after-dinner 
talk.  He  admits  that  he  "starved  a 
little  " ;  also  that  he  killed  a  bear  on 
one  of  the  trails.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  seeker   after  sylvan  knowledge 
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journeyed  so  far  from  civilization  that 
more  than  once  his  food  supply  was 
exhausted,  and  he  was  forced  to 
rely  on  his  accurate  aim  with  the  gun, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  wild  fruit  he 
might  gather  in  the  scrub.  During 
this  expedition  he  covered  most  of  the 
distance  on  foot.  His  exploration  of 
the  Olympic  Range,  whose  snow-clad 
tops  rise  above  the  horizon  west  of 
Puget  Sound  was  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  climb,  for  these  mountains 
are  so  inaccessible  that  few  white 
men  have  yet  attained  their  summits. 
Mr.  Pinchot  was  one  of  the  pioneers, 
making  his  trip  in  1897.  His  ob- 
ject was  not  to  conquer  the  peaks, 
but  to  learn  of  their  timber  resources. 
This  is  not  work  to  him.  Getting 
into  the  "  field  "  is  more  than  a  change 
from  indoor  routine.  It  is  pleasure, 
enjoyment,  exhilaration.  If  he  has 
a  favorite  sport,  it  is  fishing  such  as 
you  get  when  the  tarpon  springs  from 
the  waters  of  Aransas  Pass,  his  coat 
of  scales  shining  like  silver,  his  huge 
body  as  supple  as  a  trout's.  To 
hook  a  tarpon  is  a  royal  pastime, 
and  sometimes  the  Forester  is  tempted 
to  the  Texas  waters  or  to  Catalina 
Bay;  but  otherwise  he  is  seldom  lured 
from  live  wood  of  the  forest,  or  "the 
desk's  dead  wood"  of  his  office  at  the 
Capitol. 

The  face  of  this  man  gives  you  the 
impression  of  a  thinker,  a  scholar; 
and  this  impression  is  correct.  He  is 
also  a  gentleman  — in  every  sense  of  the 
word;  though  no  one  could  be  more 
unaffectedly  democratic  in  thought 
and  speech  and  act.  His  father,  a 
well-laiown  New  Yorker,  distinguished 
for  his  dignity  and  good  looks,  was  the 
son  of  a  Frenchman  who  came  to 
America  early  in  the  last  century. 
His  mother  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Amos  R.  Eno,  one  of  the  great  land- 
owners of  New  York  City.  His  only 
brother  is  a  lawyer;  his  sister,  the 
wife  of  an  English  diplomat.  Favored 
by  fortune,  he  might  have  chosen  a 
life  of  leisure;  but  that  is  not  in  the 
blood.  He  has  tried  to  make  the 
world  better  by  taking  up  as  his  life 
work  the  protection  and  care  of 
the  national  forests;  and  his  bailiwick" 


extends  far  beyond  the  sea.  Though 
an  enthusiast,  he  is  neither  a  recluse 
nor  a  crank.  At  his  city  home  in  Wash- 
ington and  his  country  home,  "Grey 
Towers,"  his  friends  know  him  as 
the  devoted  son  and  companion  of 
a  mother  who  sympathizes  with  him 
in  his  work  and  rejoices  in  his  success. 
But  this  phase  of  his  life  is  not  for  the 
journalist  to  enlarge  upon. 

What  Pinchot  Aims  At 

Still  in  the  forties,  already  the 
laurel  leaves  have  fallen  thickly 
upon  Gifford  Pinchot.  Universities 
have  bestowed  their  degrees.  His 
alma  mater,  Yale,  has  added  him  to 
her  faculty.  Famous  clubs  have 
elected  him  to  membership.  Bodies 
of  scientists  have  enrolled  him  as  an 
honored  member.  And  his  friend 
and  unfailing  supporter,  ex- President 
Roosevelt,  who  appointed  him  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Conservation 
Commission,  has  paid  him  this  tribute : 

In  securing  the  use  of  the  water,  the 
forage,  the  coal  and  the  timber  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people  my  chief 
adviser,  and  the  man  first  to  suggest  to 
me  the  courses  which  have  actually  proved 
so  beneficial,  was  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  the 
Chief  of  the  National  Forest  Service.  Mr. 
Pinchot  also  suggested  to  me  a  movement 
supplementary  to  all  of  these  movements; 
one  which  will  itself  lead  the  way  in  the 
general  movement  which  he  represents 
and  with  which  he  is  actively  identified 
for  the  conservation  of  all  our  natural 
resources. 

When  Mr.  Pinchot  became  Con- 
sulting Forester  at  "Biltmore,"  a 
friend  asked  him  what  he  expected 
to  do  there.  "I  hope  to  show  that 
scientific  forestry  can  be  made  to 
pay  three  per  cent.  If  that  is  demon- 
strated, capital  can  be  persuaded 
to  take  it  up."  When,  some  years 
thereafter,  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Forester,  the  same  friend  inquired 
how  long  he  intended  to  remain  at 
Washington.  "It  depends  on  what 
I  find  myself  able  to  do,"  was  his 
reply.  That  he  remained  so  long  "on 
the  job "  is  the  best  proof  of  the  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  his  efforts. 
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Time:     Any  evening  in  the  present  Year  of  Our  Lord. 

Place:     Any  residential  suburb  of  any  American  metropolis. 

Scene:  Cosy  living  room  in  the  home  of  the  Hardins,  a  young  couple  representative  of 
the  golden  mean  of  American  life.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  large  library  table, 
on  one  end  of  which  books,  magazines,  papers  and  smoking  perquisites  proclaim  the 
domain  of  man;  while  on  the  other  end  a  dainty  workbag,  a  filmy,  fluffy  cloud  of  lace 
and  embroidery,  a  box  of  bon-bons,  a  pink  rose  in  a  slender  vase,  bespeak  the  realm 
of  the  eternally  feminine.  Between  these  two  worlds,  but  shedding  its  soft  radiance 
impartially  on  each,  is  a  large  reading-lamp  with  an  opalescent  shade.  When  the 
curtain  rises,  John  Hardin,  enjoying  his  evening  pipe  and  his  evening  paper  in  a  com- 
fortable "sleepy-hollow"  chair,  drawn  up  to  his  end  of  the  table,  looks  the  picture  of 
masculine  comfort,  content  and  well-earned  repose.  Prudence  Hardin,  in  a  low 
rocking-chair  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  is  sewing  spasmodically,  casting  looks  of 
discontent  at  her  work  and  looks  of  reproach  at  her  husband. 


Prudence.  [Putting  down  her  sew- 
ing.] John,  dear,  may  I  have  part 
of  your — of  our  paper?  [Receiving 
no  answer,  Prudence  thrusts 
her  work  into  the  bag  with  vindictive 
pokes  and  tries  again,  this  time  more 
sharply.]    John! 

John.  [Without  looking  up  from  his 
paper.]     Yes,  dear,  what  is  it? 

Prudence.  Unless  you  are  taking 
in  the  whole  paper  at  a  glance,  I 
should  like  to  see  part  of  it. 

John.     [His  eyes  still  on  the  paper.] 
Certainly,  dearest,  which  part? 
" Special  sales"  or  " help  wanted"? 

Prudence.  [With  dignity.]  The  edi- 
torial page,  please. 

John.  [Looking  up.]  The  editorial 
page! 

Prudence.  Yes,  dear,  the  editorial 
page,  if  you  are  not  reading  it 
yourself. 

John.     [Puzzled.]    You  know   I  al- 
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ways  save  it  till  the  last,  then  I  read 
all  the  best  things  to  you. 

Prudence.  Yes,  I  know,  you  filter 
it  for  me;  I  have  been  drinking 
filtered  news  and  filtered  opinions 
ever  since  I  married  you. 

John.  I  should  think  you  would  be 
glad  to  have  them  filtered.  Not 
all  that  is  fit  to  print  is  fit  to  read. 

Prudence*.  [With  sweet  sarcasm.] 
How  would  you  like  to  have  me 
read  the  paper  first  and  dole  out  to 
you  a  few  filtered  facts  which  I 
think  are  good  for  you  to  hear? 

John.  [Sitting  up  very  straight.]  What 
in  the  world  has  come  over  you, 
Prue? 

Prudence.  [After  a  long  pause.] 
Nothing — only  I  heard  some  things 
this  afternoon  which  set  me  think- 


ing. 
John.       What   things? 
what? 


Thinking 
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Prudence.  Things  about  women — 
women  like  me  and  hundreds  of 
others,  who  just  take  things  for 
granted  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  think  or  study  or  find  out 
reasons,  women  who  would  scorn 
ready-made  clothing  for  their  bodies 
and  yet  clothe  their  minds  with 
ready-made  opinions,  second-hand, 
cast-off  opinions  from  fathers, 
brothers,  husbands,  sweethearts, 
any  male  influence  which  surrounds 
them — \oratorically]  mere  mollusks 
of  women,  flabby  in — invertebrates 
with  no  interest  in  the  vital  issues 
of  the  hour,  void  of  political  in- 
stinct or  civic  conscience. 

John.  Great  Heavens,  Prue!  Where 
did  you  hear  all  that  mixture  of 
metaphor  and  maudlin  meander? 

Prudence.     At  Augusta  Strong's. 

John.  [Disgustedly.]  I  might  have 
known  it.  Were  you  quoting  Au- 
gusta herself? 

Prudence.  No.  Augusta  had  a 
surprise  for  us  to-day.  You  know 
she  sent  out  invitations  for  a 
"Progressive  Puzzle  Party/ '  and 
we  wrere  all  expecting  to  be  bored 
with  puzzles  and  thinking  how  like 
Augusta  to  substitute  some  tire- 
some hobby  of  hers  for  bridge  and 
the  things  the  rest  of  us  like.  Well, 
the  luncheon  was  served  at  card 
tables  just  as  at  our  bridge  parties 
—one  of  Augusta's  vegetarian 
menus  with  everything  mock-this 
and  mock-that, — and  when  it  was 
over  Augusta  distributed  score 
cards  and  pencils,  then  she  called 
us  to  order  and  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain the  "game."  You  know 
how  impressive  Augusta  can  be. 
"  Dear  friends, "  she  said,  for  all  the 
world  as  if  we  were  a  public  meeting, 
"when  I  invited  you  to  a  pro- 
gressive party,  I  had  in  mind  not 
the  little  progress  of  a  handful  of 
women  from  one  table  to  another, 
but  the  great  progress  of  all  women 
from  one  age  to  another.  When  I 
invited  you  to  a  puzzle  party,  I  had 
in  mind  the  great  national  and  civic 
puzzles  which  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  solve.  And  to  enlighten 
us  concerning  the  progress  women 


have  made  and  to  help  us  solve 
some  of  these  great  puzzles,  I  have 
asked  the  leader  of  the  woman's 
movement  in  England,  I  may  say 
in  the  world,  to  address  us  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  my  pride  and  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the 
Honorable  Amy  Stalker,  Suffra- 
gette." 

John.    Bravo,  Augusta! 

Prudence.  Was  n't  it  clever  of  her? 
You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 
I  expected  a  big,  raw-boned  woman 
to  come  out  of  hiding  and  begin  to 
harangue  us,  but  instead  a  pretty, 
little  blonde,  who  had  been  sitting 
with  the  Williams  girls  at  a  table 
in  the  corner  and  whom  I  took  to 
be  one  of  Mr.  Strong's  numerous 
nieces,  came  forward  modestly  and 
demurely,  and,  oh  John!  she  is  a 
dear !  Not  at  all  rough  and  ranting, 
not  even  frumpy,  but  dressed  with 
taste — that  is — English  taste,  of 
course.  And  she  had  the  loveliest 
light,  fluffy  hair  and  such  a  lot  of 
it,  and  the  softest,  sweetest  voice, 
and  the  most  fascinating  accent. 
But  I  am  sure  she  has  the  courage 
of  lions  and  a  will  of  iron.  She  has 
had  the  most  thrilling  experiences. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  who 
chained  themselves  to  chairs  and 
submitted  to  violence  before  they 
would  give  in 

John.  Before  they  would  get  out 
you  mean. 

Prudence.  [Ignoring  the  interpola- 
tion.] Some  of  them  went  up  in  bal- 
loons to  drop  down  on  Parliament ; 
others  mailed  themselves  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  all  stamped  and — 

John.     Licked? 

Prudence.  [Oblivious.]  Many  of  her 
friends,  beautiful,  refined  ladies 
of  rank  and  the  highest  social 
position,  have  been  arrested! 

John.  I  have  read  that  jail  is  the 
most  fashionable  resort  of  the  Lon- 
don smart  set. 

Prudence.  [Disdaining  to  notice.] 
Miss  Stalker  herself  has  been  in 
prison.     She  glories  in  it. 

John.  Just  as  Gladys  Williams 
glories  in  the  biggest  hat  in  the 
place.     It 's  the  fashion. 
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Prudence     Not  at  all.    It 's  con- 
science and  conviction.    Miss  Stalk- 
er would  n't  approve  of  such  meth- 
ods if  there  were  any  other  way, 
but   she   says    that    only   a   mil- 
itant propaganda  will  ever  shock 
masculine 
lethargy   into 
a     conscious- 
ness of  wom- 
an's   wrongs, 
and  that  wo- 
men must  do 
extreme   things 
to  prove  their  lo; 
alty  to  princip 
just  as  men  do. 

John.     For  instan 

Prudence.  Well, 
ing  in  torchlight  j 
ions  on  wet  nig 
absurd  things  li 
Really,  John, 
very  convinci 
made  one  feel  thi 
man  ought  to  b< 
with  being  a — a- 

John.     Mere  molk 

Prudence.  Exac 
that  those  of  us 
good  husbands 
homes  are  the 
who  ought  to 
selves  for  suffra 
we  can  vote  for 
that  will  give  less 
women  a  chance 
piness  and  contei 

John.  Do  you  n 
say.  Prue,  tha 
convinced  you 
human  happiness 
contentment  can 
secured  by  vote 
or  legislation? 

Prudence.     I 

wouldn't  go    as         "  '  si 

far    as    that, 

though  she   was 

very   convincing.    You,   yourself 

would  have  been  tempted  to  sign. 

John.     Sign  what? 

Prudence.  [Laughing.]  The  score 
card.  That  was  Augusta's  great 
coup  d"  6tat.  When  Miss  Stalker 
had    finished    Augusta   arose   and 


said:  "Now,  dear  friends,  I  want 
all  of  you  who  have  really  progressed 
to  score.  You  may  have  observed 
that  your  score  cards  are  in  the 
form  of  a  ballot — a  little  idea  of 
my  own — with  two  emblems,  a 
flag  and  a  chain.  Those  of  you 
'      '  jsed  far  enough, 

names  opposite 
)m,  and  those  of 
t  honestly  score 
write  your  names 
ler  emblem — the 
;e.  I  will  col- 
ace  downward — 
ces  of  the  cards 
nd  give  them  to 
to  that  she  alone 
it  stand  you  have 
,  though  I  hope 
i  not  far  distant 
?p  taken  in  secret 
ired  openly." 
r  which  emblem 
mce  Hardin  en- 

[Hesilating.]     I 
lure  that  I  ought 

Ml. 

1,  Prue!  Would 
anything  that 
>uldn't  tell  me? 
:e.  Do  you  tell 
verything? 

Everything     I 
ik    best  for    you 
know,  dear. 
idence.      [Sweet- 
ly.] Just  so.  Well, 
I  am  not   sure, 
dear,  that  it  is 
best   for    you 
to   know   just 
yet    to  what 
I   have    com- 
mitted myself. 
When    the 
time   comes — 
[Door-bell 
rings.] — Who 's    that,    I   wonder? 
[John  rises  and  adjusts  his  tie  by  the 
mirror  over  the  mantel,   while   Pru- 
dence pins  up  a  stray  lock  o}  hair.] 
Voice  in  the  Hall.     Is  Mrs.  Hardin 

at  home,  Susan? 
Prudence.  [Rising  quickly.]  Augusta 
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Strong!  [Crosses  room  and  holds 
back  one  of  the  portikres  between 
living  room  and  hall.]  Come  right 
in  here,  Augusta;  glad  to  see  you. 
[Enter  Augusta  Strong,  stately, 
placid,  superior.] 

Augusta.  [Extending  left  hand  to 
Prudence  and  right  hand  to  John.] 
I  hope  you  dear  people  do  not 
object  to  a  little  intrusion  on  your 
conjugal  bliss.  This  is  Adam  B.'s 
evening  for  the  volunteer  fire 
company,  and  I  thought  while  he 
was  performing  his  civic  duty  I 
would  run  in  for  a  neighborly  chat. 
You  bad  man  [shaking  her  head  at 
John  with  elephantine  playfulness], 
you  deserve  having  your  domestic 
peace  disturbed. 

John.  My  dear  Mrs.  Strong!  What 
have  I  done,  now? 

Augusta.  You  haven't  done,  you 
have  left  undone.  Why  are  n't  you 
with  the  fire  brigade? 

John.  Because  I  am  more  interested 
in  keeping  my  own  fire  up  than  in 
putting  my  neighbor's  out. 

Augusta.  The  old,  old  cry  of  the 
selfish  individualist  thinking,  first 
of  his  own  fireside! 

John.  Come,  now,  Mrs.  Strong,  if 
every  man  zealously  guarded  his 
own  fireside,  would  there  be  any  cry- 
ing need  of  volunteer  fire  brigades 
or  divorce  courts  or  other  agencies 
for  the  protection  or  relief  of 
neglected  hearthstones? 

Augusta.  If  you  mean  to  imply,  my 
dear  Mr.  Hardin,  that  my  hearth- 
stone is  suffering  from  neglect 
because  my  husband  does  not 
shiric  his  civic  responsibilities,  I 
must  beg  to  remind  you  that  I 
encourage  him  to  do  his  duty.  We 
are  one  in 

Prudence.  [Hastily.]  Oh,  Augusta, 
John  did  not  mean  anything  per- 
sonal, he  was  only 

Augusta.  Only  trying  to  justify 
himself.  I  quite  understand  that. 
Neither  do  I  mean  anything  per- 
sonal when  I  say  that  Adam  B. 
and  I  are  one  in  our  zeal  for  the 
common  good.  We  are  more  united 
in  our  mutual  interest  in  the  great 
issues  of  life  beyond  our  own  door- 


•  sill  than  are  many  coupleswho  spend 
more  time  together  before  their  own 
firesides.  Look  at  that  table,  for 
example! 

John  and  Prudence.    Our  table! 

Augusta.  Yes,  your  table.  Does  it 
symbolize  a  true  union — a  union 
of  intellect  as  well  as  a  union  of 
heart? 

John.  I  have  always  hugged  that 
delusion. 

Augusta.  Then  hug  no  more.  That 
table  stands  for  two  separate  spheres 
as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  [Door- 
bell rings,  heeded  only  by  Prudence, 
who  goes  to  the  portikres,  silently 
beckoning  to  some  one  in  the  hall. 
Mrs.  Mumbley  slips  in  unobserved 
by  John  and  Augusta.  She  and 
Prudence  remain  listening.] 

John.  It  takes  two  worlds  to  make  a 
perfect  paradise — a  man's  world 
and  a  woman's  world.  The  two 
can  never  be  the  same.  If  they 
were,  life  would  be  unbearable. 

Augusta.  That  is  the  complacent, 
self-satisfied,  masculine  point  of 
view. 

John.  Is  n't  it  better  to  be  a  com- 
placent, self-satisfied  man  than  a 
cantankerous,  discontented  wo- 
man? 

Augusta.  That  all  depends  on  the 
cause  of  the  discontent .  If  it  is  based 
on  the  rankling  injustice  of  ages, 
on  man-made  laws  and  legalized 
oppression,  then  discontent  is 
divine,  and  any  woman  whose 
sense  of  right  is  so  dead  that  she 
is  not  discontented  is  a 

Marie.  [Coming  forward.]  A  mere 
mollusk.  You  see  I  heard  Miss 
Stalker  too.  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Hardin?     [John  greets  her  warmly.] 

Augusta.  Where  did  you  come  from, 
Mary  dear? 

Marie.  [Promptly.]  "Out  of  the 
everywhere  into  here."  Parley's 
sitting  on  the  board  of  health, 
leaving  me  sitting  bored  to  death. 

John.  Another  man  with  a  civic 
conscience? 

Marie.  Yes,  a  bad  case  of  it.  If  it 
could  only  be  cut  out,  like  adenoids 
or  an  appendix! 

Augusta.     For  shame,  Mary.      You 
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ought  to  be  proud  of  a  husband  who 
has  the  public  welfare  at  heart. 

Marie.  I  am  not  ashamed  and  I  am 
not  proud.  A  husband  ought  not 
to  have  any  welfare  at  heart  but 
his  wife's.  Let  bachelors  and  spin- 
sters and  other  detached  persons 
look  after  the  public  welfare. 

Augusta.  You  are  hopelessly — 
what  shall  I  say? 

Marie.  I  don't  know  what  you  '11 
say,  but  I  know  you  think  I  am 
hopelessly  everything  I  ought  not 
to  be. 

Augusta.  I  shouldn't  put  it  quite 
that  way,  my  dear,  though  I  do 
think  you  ought  to  be  a  great  many 
things  you  are  not. 

Marie.  ]To  Prudence.]  She  means 
the  things  Miss  Stalker  said  all 
women  ought  to  be.  Well,  I  am 
not  any  of  them  and  I  am  glad  of 
it! 

John.  [Beaming  on  her.]  Then  you 
did  n't  write  yourself  down  a  Suf- 
fragette this  afternoon,  Mrs.  Mum- 
bley? 

Marie.  No,  indeed.  I  am  afraid  I 
wrote  myself  down  a  mollusk.  [To 
John,  clingingly  and  coquettishly.] 
What  is  a  mollusk,  Mr.  Hardin, 
and  is  it  very  dreadful  to  be  one? 

John.  [Gallantly.]  Not  if  you  are 
one.  Suppose  we  look  the  beast 
up.  [They  retire  to  an  alcove  lined 
with  books.  Prudence  and  Au- 
gusta seat  themselves  on  a  divan.] 

Augusta.  [In  an  undertone  to  Pru- 
dence.] You  see  she  is  perfectly 
hopeless.  She  cares  for  nothing  but 
flirting  and  frippery.  But  you  are 
different,  Prudence.  You  have  a 
mind  of  your  own — a  very  good 
mind  if  you  would  only  make  more 
use  of  it.  T  expected  no  support 
from  Marie,  but  I  shall  be  grieved, 
really  grieved,  if  you  did  not  lend 
your  name  to  the  cause. 

Prudence.  [Suspiciously^]  Did  n't 
Miss  Stalker  tell  you  how  we  all 
voted? 

Augusta.  Certainly  not.  She  is  a 
woman  of  honor  and  so  am  I. 
Thank  Heaven,  I  have  outgrown 
feminine  curiosity!  I  ask  for  no 
one's  confidence.     I  merely  wanted 


you  to  know  how  sorry  I  should  be 
if  you  were  willing  to  be  classed 
with — [Rolls  her  eyes  significantly 
toward  the  alcove  where  John  and 
Marie  are  dawdling  over  the  books 
and  conversing  in  undertones.] 

Prudence.  Couldn't  a  woman  be 
interested  in  the  common  good  and 
work  for  it  in  a  quiet  way  without 
declaring  herself  a  Something-or- 
Other? 

Augusta.  You  mean  what  men  call  an 
"  uplifting  influence. "  That  is  one 
of  their  favorite  figures  of  speech. 
I  am  afraid  men  care  more  for 
figures  than  for  facts. 

John.  [Coming  from  the  alcove,  carry- 
ing a  large  volume.]  That  depends 
upon  the  figure,  Mrs.  Strong. 

Augusta.  [Witheringly,  looking  at 
Marie.]  Figures  sometimes  lie, 
Mr.  Hardin,  so  beware. 

Marie.  [Looking  at  Augusta.]  And 
facts  are  stubborn  things,  so  be- 
ware again. 

Prudence.  [To  change  the  subject.] 
What  are  you  looking  up,  John? 

John.  [With  mock  solemnity.]  Mol- 
lusks.  [Places  the  book  on  the  table 
and  rapidly  turns  its  pages.]  Here 
we  are!  [Reading.]  Mollusca:  An 
extensive  series  of  invertebrates, 
whose  bodies  are  soft,  without 
jointed  legs,  and  commonly  covered 
with  a  soft  shell  in  one,  two  or  more 
places,  and  whose  principal  parts 
are  neither  segmented  into  a  series 
of  longitudinal  rings,  as  in  insects, 
crustaceans  and  worms,  or  radiately 
arranged  as  in  echinoderms. 

Marie.  [Shuddering  and  covering  her 
eyes  with  her  hands.]  Ugh!  It 
sounds  like  something  I  would 
rather  be  than  see. 

Augusta.  [Disgustedly.]  Don't  be  a 
fool,  Mary  Mumbley. 

Marie.  [Indignantly]  Don't  be  rude, 
Augusta.  And  please  remember  I 
prefer  to  be  called  "«Marie." 

Augusta.  I  prefer  to  use  the  good 
old  Saxon  name  given  you  by  your 
sponsors  in  baptism.  You  forget 
I  knew  you  as  Mary  long  before 
you  called  yourself  Marie.  I  even 
knew  you  when  you  were  plain 
Molly  Preston. 
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John.     I  protest,  Mrs.  Strong,  I,  too,  reading   that   definition  of  a  mol- 

knew    her   when    she    was    Molly  lusk.      It   shows     how     apt,   how 

Preston,  but  no  one  would  have  true  was  Miss   Stalker's   figure   of 

thought  of  calling  her  plain.  speech. 


)     THEMSELVES, 


Marie.     [Archly.]    Thank    you,   Mr.  Marie.     [Sweetly.]    But  you  just  said 

Hardin,   for  mollifying  me.  that  figures  lie. 

Augusta.       [Scornfully    to     Marie.]  Augusta.     I    was    using    the    word 

Mollycoddling,    you  mean.  "figure"     in    another    sense — the 

[Turning    to     John.]       Seriously,  only  sense    in  which    it  seems  to 

Mr.    Hardin,    I    thank    you     for  appeal  to  men  and  mollusks. 
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Marie.  But  according  to  the  defi- 
nition a  mollusk  has  no  more  figure 
than  [spitefully]  a  Suffragette. 

Prudence.  [Again  trying  to  avoid  a 
crash.]  It  is  bad  form  to  have  a 
figure  now-a-days. 

Augusta.  As  I  was  saying  when  I 
was  interrupted,  the  definition 
shows  how  accurately  Miss  Stalker 
described  the  class  of  women  who 
are  in  reality  the  most  harmful 
element   in   any  community. 

Marie.  [Bristling,]  Now  look  here, 
Augusta,  if  you  mean  me, — and  I 
know  you  do : — I  want  to  say  right 
now 

Augusta.  [Loftily.]  My  dear  Mary, 
how  silly  of  you  to  take  my  remarks 
to  yourself.  I  was  not  indulging  in 
personal  innuendo.  I  was  dis- 
cussing a  vital  issue  in  a  broad- 
minded  way.     I 

Marie.  Just  the  same  I  want  to  say 
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that  I  think  the  most  harmful 
element  in  any  community  is  the 
element  that  is  everlastingly  trying 
to  reform  somebody  or  something. 

Augusta.  If  you  are  hitting  at  me, 
Mary  Mumbley, — and  it  is  very 
evident  that  you  are, — while  I 
scorn  to  reply  in  my  own  defence, 
I  wish  to  say,  in  justice  to  certain 
high-minded  women  who  share 
my  views,  that 

Marie.     Speak  for  yourself,  Augusta. 

Augusta.    [Rising.]    Really,    Mary, 

Prudence.  [Interposing,]  I  am  sure 
the  whole  subject  is  not  worth  a" 
quarrel  between  such  old  friends. 

Marie,  [excitedly.]  I  am  not  quarrel- 
ling, Prudence,  I  am  just  telling  her 
things. 

Augusta.  [In  her  most  superior  man- 
ner] You  know.  Prudence,  that 
I  never  quarrel,  but  I  cannot  agree 
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with  you  when  you  say  that  this 
great  subject  is  not  worth  a  quarrel. 
A  matter  of  principle,  of  sacred 
conviction,  is  something  to  fight  for, 
to  die  for,  if  need  be. 

John.  [With  assumed  gravity.]  Do 
people  really  die  of  it  ? 

Augusta.  I  said  for  it,  Mr.  Hardin. 
Do  not  try  to  foil  me  with  the 
weapon  of  ridicule.  The  point  is 
worn  off.  [Oratorically.]  Women 
have  encased  their  shrinking  sensi- 
tiveness in  an  armor  that  is  sneer- 
proof.  I  am  not  afraid  of  making 
myself  ridiculous. 

Marie.  [Sweetly.]  Would  you  know 
it  if  you  did,  Augusta? 

Augusta.  [Haughtily.]  I  know  that 
a  woman  with  any  strength  of 
character  can  never  appear  so  ri- 
diculous in  the  eyes  of  thinking 
people  as  does  a  flabby,  flirting 
invertebrate 

Marie.  [Wrathfully.]  Really,  Au- 
gusta, I  cannot 

John.  [Jumping  into  the  breach.] 
What  do  you  propose  to  do  first,  Mrs. 
Strong,  to  test  your  sneer-proof 
armor, — mail  yourself  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  chain  yourself  to  a  chair? 

Augusta.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Hardin, 
I  shall  not  chain  myself  to  one  of 
your  chairs.  May  I  trouble  you 
to  call  up  the  fire  department? 

Marie.  [Still  quivering  with  anger.] 
And  the  board  of  health,  too,  please. 

John.  [Laughing.]  Why  not  the 
police?  [John  goes  into  the  hall. 
Augusta  stands  at  one  end  of  the 
table  fingering  John's  books,  Marie 
at  the  other  examining  Prudence's 
sewing,  Prudence  between  them 
glancing  anxiously  from  one  to  the 
other.  All  three  keep  an  ear  on  the 
telephone.] 

John.  [At  the  telephone  in  the  hall.] 
Double  nine-three,  please. 

Augusta.  [To  herself.)  The  fire  de- 
partment! [To  Prudence ,  holding 
up  a  book.]  John  seems  interested 
in  Political  Economy. 

Prudence.     Oh,  yes,  devoted  to  it. 

John.  What?  No  answer?  Then 
get  five-o-four  for  me. 

Marie.  The  board  of  health.  [To 
Prudence,     ignoring     Augusta.] 


What  a  darling  frock!  For  little 
Prue  of  course.    How  is  the  dear? 

Augusta.  [Before  Prudence  can 
reply.]  That  reminds  me ,  Prudence, 
there  is  a  very  worthy  Frenchwoman 
in  our  midst — a  former  governess 
of  the  Garlands, — who  needs  the 
kind  of  work  on  which  so  many  of 
you  women  are  wasting  your  eye- 
sight. Why  not  employ  her  for 
such  things? 

[John's  voice,  unheeded  by  all  save 
Marie,  is  heard  saying:  "  Is  Mum- 
bley  there?  No — how  long  since? 
Thanks."] 

Prudence.  But  I  love  doing  it, 
Augusta. 

Augusta.  That  's  just  the  point. 
One  ought  not  to  do  a  thing  just 
because  one  loves  it.  One  should 
consider  the  needs  of  others. 

John.  [Thrusting  his  head  between  the 
portikres.]  I  suppose  you  ladies 
really  want  your  husbands. 

Marie.    We  really  do,  both  of  them. 

Augusta.    My  own  husband,  please. 

John.  [Againatthe telephone.]  Eight- 
three-five. 

All  three  women  in  excited  whisper: 
The  Club! 

John.  [After  pause.]  Are  Mr. 
Mumbley  and  Mr.  Strong  still  there  ? 

Marie.  [Disgustedly.]  Of  course  they 
are. 

Augusta.  They  may  be  on  their 
way  here. 

John.  [Reappearing  at  the  porti&res.] 
What  message,  ladies,  to  your  re- 
spective husbands? 

Marie.  [Crossly.]  Tell  my  respective 
that  he  'd  better  hurry  to  me  as 
fast  as  he  can  or  he  '11  find  another 
fit  subject  for  the  board  of  health. 

Augusta.  [With  great  dignity.]  Tell 
Adam  B.  Strong  I  wish  to  see  him 
at  once.  No  subterfuge  nor  persi- 
flage for  me,  please. 

Marie.  [Sarcastically.]  No  personal 
innuendo  in  that,  I  suppose? 

Augusta.    [Composedly.]  I  was 

merely  stating  my  own  position. 

John.  [At  the  telephone.]  Tell  Mr. 
Mumbley  and  Mr.  Strong  to  come 
at  once  to  John  Hardin's — they  will 
understand.  [Reappearing  at  the 
portieres:]     I    say,    Prue,  get    the 
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chafing-dish    and     I  "11     get    the 

accessories,  and  in  a  loving  rarebit 
we  '11  mix  up  all  our  differences. 
[Exit  John.  From  the  rear  of  the 
house  he  is  heard  whistling  until 
his  re-entrance.] 
Augusta.    [Holding  up  detaining  hand 
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to  Prudence.]    No,  Prudence,  I  am 

not  in  a  mood  for  rarebit. 
Marie.     Nor  I.     They  never  digest 

unless  you  are  awfully  jolly. 
Prudence.     Then  you   don't   know 

our    rarebits — we    warrant    them 

nightmare-proof. 
Marie.     How  do  you  do  it? 
Prudence.     In  the  only  way — just 

have  the  dish  hot,  put  in  the  butter 

and  when  it  is  melted  drop  in  the 

cheese 


Augusta. 
Prudence 
Augusta. 
Prudence 

stringy. 

Augusta. 

does. 


Grated? 

No,  chopped  up  fine. 
It  should  be  grated. 

But   that   makes  it   all 
No  one  ever  grates  it. 
[Decisively.]      This     one 


Prudence. 

string? 


Doesn't   it 


Augusta.     Not  for  me. 
Marie.    That 's  because 
it 's     you,    Augusta; 
even  a   rarebit   knows 
you   can't   stand 
"  stringing. " 
Augusta.     I   am    afraid 
I    am   not    sufficiently 
"up"  in  slang  to  under- 
stand you. 
[Door-bell  rings.] 
Marie.     Our  husbands! 
Prudence.     So  soon? 
Augusta.      [Moving    to- 
ward   the  portieres]     I 
expected  no  delay. 
[Goes  into  the  hall,  where 
she    is    heard   saying:] 
Don't  remove  your  ul- 
ster, Adam  B.;   we  are 
going  at  once. 
Marie.   [To    Prudence.] 
Poor   Adam!    [Enter 
Adam     B.    Strong, 
small,    sleek,     meek 
and      dapper.       He 
greets      the      ladies 
punctiliously        and 
rather  sheepishly.   He 
is     followed    by     P. 
Parley     Mumbley, 
lorge,   good-natured, 
easy-going,  who  greets 
*  the  ladies  jovially.] 

Mumbley.       [Attempting 
to  embrace  his  wife.]    What  was  the 
hurry-up  call,  little  girl? 
Marie.     [Avoiding  his  embrace.]     So 
the  fire  department  and  the  board 
of     health     both     meet     at     the 
Club? 
Mumbley.      [Winking    at    Strong.] 
No,  but  the  League  for  Civic  Bet- 
terment does. 
Marie.     The  league  for  civic  poker, 

you  mean. 
Strong.  [Protesting.]  Now  really,  my 
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dear  Mrs.  Mumbley,  you  must  let 
me  explain — 

Augusta.  [Re-entering,  enveloped  in 
a  long  wrap  and  tying  a  scarf  over 
her  head.]  Home  is  the  best  place 
for  explanations.    • 

Prudence.  [Hastily.]  But  John  ex- 
pects you  all  to  join  us  in  a  friendly 
rarebit. 

Mumbley.  A  rarebit  is  never  friendly, 
Mrs.  Hardin. 

Prudence.  [Coaxingly.]  You  don't 
know  our  rarebits,  Mr.  Mumbley. 

Augusta.  [Bluntly.]  You  don't  want 
to — they  don't  grate  their  cheese  1 

Strong.  [Apologetically.]  You  know, 
Mrs.  Hardin,  Augusta  is  such  a 
great  hand  for  grating  things. 
[Mumbley  groans.] 

Strong.  No  offense  or  pun  intended 
— though  that  was  not  a  bad  one. 
I  mean  that  Augusta  grates  every- 
thing. 

Marie.  [Sotto  voce.]  And  everybody. 
[Enter  John  with  his  arms  full  of 
bottles.] 

John.  Hello,  Mumbley!  Howdy, 
Strong!  Why  are  you  all  standing 
there  swathed  like  mummies?  We 
were  just  going  to  stir  up  a  little — 
[Places  bottles  on  table.] 

Augusta.  I  think  enough  things 
have  been  stirred  up  already.  [To 
Prudence.]  Really,  dear,  I  must 
be  going.  You  know  this  has  been 
an  epoch-making  day  for  me.  I 
am  so  wrought  up  that  I  am  afraid 
the  rarebit  would  not  agree  with 
me,  even  if  you  grated  the  cheese. 
[To  Marie.]  Good-night,  dear. 
You  know  I  always  make  allowance 
for  you,  Mary.  I  know  it  is  just 
your  way. 

Marie.  [Lightly.]  Oh,  that 's  all 
right,  Augusta.  No  one  ever  takes 
you  seriously  except  yourself.  [To 
Prudence.]  I  must  run  away,  too, 
dear.  I  can't  eat  things  at  night 
without  seeing  things  at  night, 
even  though  I  am  the  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  board  of  health. 

John.  Surely  you  will  not  take  these 
poor  men  home  dry!  Are  you 
afraid  of  dampening  their  civic 
ardor?    [To  Augusta.]    Don't  you 


think  so  much  work  for  the  pub- 
lic good  deserves  a  little  private 
indulgence? 

Augusta.  I  think  they  have  had 
all  the  indulgence  they  need.  Good- 
night, Mr.  Hardin.  Come,  Adam. 
[Exit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strong  after 
formal  adieux,  followed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mumbley  and  John.  Pru- 
dence remains  standing  between  the 
portieres.] 

Marie.  [From  the  hall.]  Yes,  thanks, 
Mr.  Hardin,  you  may  hold  my  coat. 
I  am  glad  your  sense  of  gallan- 
try has  not  been  killed  by  a  civic 
conscience.  Good-night,  Prudence. 
Run  in  soon  and  help  me  organize 
a  league  for  the  improvement  of 
husband's  manners. 

Mumbley.  Good-night,  Mrs.  Hardin. 
Good-night,  John.  Pray  for  the 
prodigal. 

[Hall  door  closes  upon  a  chorus  of 
good-nights.  Prudence    moves 

over  to  the  table  and  starts  to  remove 
bottles.     Enter  John  grinning.] 

John.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
that? 

Prudence.  [Thoughtfully. \  It  has 
convinced  me  of  one  thing. 

John.    What  is  that? 

Prudence.  That  I  really  „  scored 
this  afternoon,   after  all. 

John.  [Holding  out  his  arms.]  Don't 
you  think  it  would  ease  your  con- 
science to  tell  me  all  about  it  ? 

Prudence.  [Laughing.]  I  think  it 
would  ease  your  curiosity. 

John.     Come,  then,  confess. 

Prudence.  [Slowly.]  I  drew  a  new 
symbol  on  my  card.  Between  the 
flag  and  the  chain,  I  drew  a  fence, 
and  along  the  top  of  it  I  wrote — 
Prudence  Hardin. 

John.  [Taking  her  in  his  arms.] 
Bully  for  you,  Prue! 

Prudence.  I  was  afraid  I  had  done 
a  cowardly  thing.  But  now  I  am 
quite  sure  I  don't  want  to  be  a 
"mere  mollusk"  or  a  " militant 
Suffragette. "  I  think  I  am  content 
to  be 

John.  [Kissing  her.]  The  dearest  lit- 
tle woman  in  the  world! 

[Curtain] 
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An  Economical  Proposition  which  Congress  Ignores 
By  HENRY  A.  CASTLE 

Former  Auditor  for  the  Post-Office  Department 


HEN  the  postal 
service  of  the 
United  States  is 
regarded,  in  its 
true  light,  as  a 
purely  business 
enterprise,  we  are 
startled  by  the 
extent  of  that  business  and  the 
magnitude  of  its  operations. 

The  following  official  statement 
from  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the 
Auditor  for  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment shows  the  aggregate  financial 
transactions  for  the  fiscal  year 
1908: 

Postal  Revenues $    191,478,663.41 

Postal  Expenditures 308,351,886.15 

Money  Order  Receipts. ..    1,949,799,301.95 
Money    Order    Disburse- 
ments     7,350,397,558.19 

Total $2,899,927,309.70 

Thus  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly 
three  thousand  million  dollars  was 
handled  and  accounted  in  one  year 
by  the  postal  officials  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  amount  increases  by 
millions  annually. 

What  is  termed  a  deficit  is  the 
difference  between  the  annual  rev- 
enues and  the  annual  expenditures 
of  the  postal  service  proper,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  money  -  order 
business.  That  deficit  for  1008  was 
nearly  seventeen  million  dollars,  or 
an  average  net  loss  of  $46,000  for 
each  of  the  366  days  in  the  year. 
This  is  not  a  temporary  misfortune. 
The  Postmaster-General  frankly  esti- 


mates a  deficit  of  $16,000,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  1909,  now  current,  and 
postal  experts  place  it  as  high  as 
$30,000,000. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  coinci- 
dence that  there  is  pending  before 
the  Post-Office  Department  a  propo- 
sition which  its  sponsors  confidently 
assert  will  yield,  every  year  after  its 
complete  installation,  a  net  revenue 
equivalent  in  amount  to  this  regret- 
table annual  deficit  of  over  sixteen 
millions— a  proposition,  furthermore, 
which  is  held  to  be  directly  in  line 
with  the  present  progressive  policy 
of  the  postal  administration. 

If  there  can  be  discovered  any 
postal  reform  that  may  possibly  be 
capitalized  at  $850,000,000 — which 
the  present  deficit  practically  repre- 
sents,— any  improvement  in  the  serv- 
ice, which,  while  saving  money  to 
patrons  of  the  post-office,  will  prob- 
ably wipe  out  the  present  average 
daily  loss  of  $46,000,  there  is  cer- 
tainly good  reason  for  its  consider- 
ation by  the  Department  and  the 
people   will   cordially   welcome   it. 

More  than  one  billion  pounds  (half 
a  million  tons)  of  mail  matter  was 
transported  and  delivered  by  the 
United  States  mail  service  last  year. 
If  an  average  were  made,  ever  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States 
received  75  letters,  43  newspapers 
or  periodicals  and  18  packages,  and 
every  sixth  person  registered  a  letter. 
At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
mail  is  shooting,  dashing,  jogging 
and  crawling  in  every  county  in  the 
land — a   continual    ant-heap    of   ao 
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tivity.  There  is  no  business  so  great 
or  so  near  the  people. 

The  past  growth  of  this  service 
has  been  much  more  than  an  index 
of  the  nation's  advance  in  population 
and  wealth.  It  is  the  measure  of  a 
marvellous  development,  of  intel- 
lectual activity.  The  post-office  has 
been  a  grand  educational  establish- 
ment, quickening  the  mind  and  ener- 
gizing the  spirit  of  our  entire  people. 
Its  expansion,  compared  with  other 
elements  of  progress,  has  a  startling 
significance.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  in  1790  was  4,000,000; 
in  1 9 10  it  will  be  over  90,000,000. 
The  wealth  of  the  people,  in  real  and 
personal  property,  probably  aggre- 
gated $2,000,000,000  in  1790,  and 
may  be  conservatively  estimated  at 
$100,000,000,000  in  1 9 10.  The  num- 
ber of  post-offices  was  75  in  1790, 
and  will  be  65,000  in  1910.  The 
postal  revenues  were  $37,975  in  I79°» 
and  promise  to  be  $215,000,000  in 
1 910.  Therefore,  while  in  120  years 
the  population  of  the  country  in- 
creased 22  to  1,  and  its  wealth  50 
to  1,  the  number  of  post-offices  in- 
creased nearly  1000  to  1,  arfd  the 
revenues  of  the  service  5400  to  1. 

Objections  to  engrafting  new  lines 
of  business  on  the  postal  service  are 
inapplicable  to  any  proposition  which 
is  merely  an  improvement  in  existing 
features  of  the  mail  system,  increas- 
ing its  value  to  the  public,  stimu- 
lating the  use  of  the  only  profitable 
class  of  mail  matter  and  largely 
augmenting  the  postal  revenues.  The 
Department  has  in  the  past  secured 
many  of  its  most  valuable  features 
through  experiments  suggested  by 
outside  business  interests. 

The  plan  proposed  relates  to  re- 
turn postage,  or  an  economical  meth- 
od of  getting  answers  to  advertise- 
ments, inquiries  etc.,  whereby  the 
advertiser  or  inquirer  will  pay  post- 
age only  on  the  replies  he  actually 
receives. 

One  desirable  means  of  advertising 
is  that  of  a  direct  communication 
from  the  advertiser,  either  by  cir- 
cular or  letter,  containing  the  mat- 
ter to  which  it  is  desired  to  draw 


attention.  But  in  order  to  get  the 
best  results  it  is  essential  that  the 
recipient  correspond  with  the  sender. 
To  permit  this  to  be  done  with  the 
least  possible  trouble,  the  advertiser 
encloses  in  the  original  communi- 
cation a  postal  card  bearing  on  the 
one  side  the  address  of  the  sender, 
and  frequently  on  the  other  a  form 
which  can  readily  be  filled  in  and 
signed,  or  a  stamped  envelope  with 
the  printed  address  of  the  sender, 
in  which  a  return  letter  may  be 
enclosed. 

This  method  of  advertising  at  best 
is  costly,  since  the  postage  upon  all 
the  return  enclosures  must  be  pre- 
paid and,  when  not  returned,  the 
postage  is  lost  to  the  advertiser. 
For  this  reason,  although  many 
postal  cards  and  stamped  envelopes 
are  used  in  this  way,  it  is  certain 
that  the  number  would  be  vastly  in- 
creased if  some  method  were  adopted 
by  which  postage  could  be  paid  only 
upon  the  missives  actually  returned. 

A  simple  plan  for  accomplishing 
this  result  has  been  devised,  by 
means  of  which  the  Post -Office  De- 
partment, in  co-operation  with  a 
business  organization  interested  in 
extending  the  facility  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  can  accommodate 
the  public,  while  enormously  increas- 
ing the  post-office  revenues. 

The  device  now  being  considered 
by  the  Department  consists  of  a 
postal  card  and  envelope  of  such 
form  or  color  as  will  permit  it  to 
be  readily  separated  from  other  mail 
matter  and  bearing  a  specially  de- 
signed stamp.  These  cards  and  en- 
velopes are  to  be  manufactured  by 
the  Department,  sold  for  cash  and 
distributed  to  the  persons  and  firms 
who  will  send  them  out  enclosed  in 
circulars,  for  advertising  purposes, 
collection  of  news,  etc. 

There  will  be  purchased,  in  ad- 
vance, United  States  postage-stamps 
to  the  value  of  $100,000,  to  be  placed 
on  deposit  with  the  Department,  as 
a  nominal  prepayment  of  the  postage 
on  all  matter  returned.  The  patrons 
of  the  system  will  send  out  these 
cards   and    envelopes    to   their   cor- 
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respondents,  who  will  use  them  for 
mailing  replies,  orders,  etc.,  without 
affixing  additional  stamps  and  there- 
fore without  cost  to  themselves. 
The  special  design  on  the  return 
envelope  or  card,  only  on  being 
mailed,  becomes  a  stamp  in  fact  and 
in  law — the  certificate  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  the  postage  has  been 
paid.  The  deposit  is  kept  intact  by 
daily  payments  at  the  receiving 
offices  covering  the  actual  postage 
on  such  mail  as  is  received. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any- 
thing visionary  or  impractical  about 
this  scheme.  It  is  plain,  coherent, 
and  business-like — an  eminently  safe 
and  sane  proposition,  from  every 
point  of  view.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  approval  given  to  it  by  hundreds 
of  practical  financiers,  publishers, 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  by  post-office  experts  of 
long  experience  and  unquestioned 
sagacity.  And  what  commercial  or 
manufacturing  establishment,  doing 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  business  of 
the  United  States  postal  service, 
would  hesitate  for  a  moment  in 
accepting  an  offer  that  would,  with- 
out any  risk  or  cost,  place  active 
agents  in  the  streets  of  every  city 
and  town  throughout  the  country, 
who  would  work  diligently,  year  after 
year,  to  create  an  increased  demand 
for  its  most  profitable  wares? 

The  demonstrated  utility  of  this 
device  and  the  demand  for  it,  as 
voiced  bv  testimonials  from  hun- 
dreds  of  business  men  and  from  the 
public  press,  appeals  strongly  in  its 
favor.     It  is  on  all  hands  admitted : 

i.  That  the  existing  system  of 
reply-postal  matter  involves  a  great 
loss  to  the  public. 

2.  That  in  consequence  of  this 
loss  the  present  system  is  used  to 
a  comparatively  restricted  extent. 

3.  That  by  the  plan  under  con- 
sideration this  loss  would  be  wholly 
avoided,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
postal  revenues  would  be  greatly 
increased. 

4.  That,  after  long  agitation  of  the 
subject,  no  other  means  of  effecting 
this  result  is  available. 


Every  statement  and  argument 
submitted  by  successive  heads  of 
the  Post -Office  Department  and  of 
its  several  bureaus,  within  the  past 
five  years,  in  favor  of  suggested  re- 
forms in  the  service  and  expansion 
of  its  usefulness,  so  far  as  they  refer 
to  the  benefits  to  be  conferred  on 
the  people  at  large,  apply  with  in- 
creased vigor  and  pertinence  to  the 
new  facility  offered  by  the  return- 
postage  plan. 

No  postal  improvement  has  ever 
been  adopted  that  carried  with  it, 
in  advance,  official  endorsements  so 
numerous  and  so  weighty.  Both  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  branches 
of  the  Government  are  represented  in 
its  advocacy.  Post  Office  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  have  put 
the  seal  of  approval  on  the  general 
principle  involved.  Heads  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  and  of  all  the 
bureaus,  postmasters  of  leading  cities 
and  hundreds  of  expert  employees 
have  pronounced  in  its  favor. 

Postmasters-General  James,  Hat- 
ton,  Vilas,  Bissell,  Wilson,  Gary, 
Smith,  Payne  and  Wynne,  with  more 
or  less  distinct  emphasis,  affirmed  the 
desirability  of  a  return-postage  ser- 
vice. All  the  heads  of  bureaus  in 
the  Department  —  First  Assistant 
Robert  J.  Wynne,  Second  Assistant 
W.  S.  Shallenberger,  Third  Assistant 
E.  C.  Madden,  Fourth  Assistant 
Joseph  L.  Bristow,  and  the  writer 
hereof,  as  Auditor,  after  a  series  of 
hearings  in  session  as  a  Commission, 
united  in  a  recommendation  for  an 
experimental  trial  of  a  return-postage 
plan;  but  changes  in  administration 
soon  following,  the  subject  was  held 
in  abeyance. 

Congress  has  advisedly  and  em- 
phatically approved  the  idea  of  a 
return-postage  service,  but  appar- 
ently regarded  it  as  a  matter  for 
departmental  experiment  rather  than 
for  legislation. 

In  all  the  shapes  and  phases  which 
the  proposition  has  assumed,  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  no  substantial  ob- 
jection to  the  practicability  or  the 
profitableness  of  the  plan  has  been 
advanced  by  any  expert.    It  is  unique 
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among  postal  reforms  in  having  no 
opposition  on  its  merits. 

As  the  first-class  mail  matter  is 
the  only  feature  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice that  pays  a  profit,  we  may  see 
that  it  would  mean  much  to  that 
service,  perpetually  in  arrears  as  to 
its  income,  if  it  had  agencies  all  over 
the  country  energetically  seeking  to 
increase  the  sale  of  its  stamps,  thus 
stimulating  without  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment its  only  profitable  feature. 

As  the  result  of  a  protracted  in- 
vestigation and  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  has  been  made  to  appear  very 
clearly  (1)  that  a  feasible  system  of 
reply-postal  missives  is  urgently  de- 
manded by  the  business  interests 
which  employ  the  mails  for  soliciting 
trade;  (2)  that  the  adoption  of  such 
a  system  would  largely  increase  the 
revenues  of  the  Post -Office  Depart- 
ment; and  (3)  that  it  ought  to  be 
provided  by  executive  action,  under 
existing  law,  by  an  arrangement  such 
as  is  now  suggested. 

Postmaster-General  Charles  Emory 
Smith  reached  the  conclusion  that  a 
trial  of  some  return-postage  system 
would  be  proper,  but  resigned  before 
his  decision  could  be  put  in  operation. 
In  a  letter  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Smith 
said: 

One  consideration  presented  itself,  and 
with  reflection  and  examination  gained 
strength,  which  pointed  to  the  advantage 
ofjdoing  the  work  through  a  company  under 
proper  control,  and  this  consideration  was 
that  such  a  method  would  undoubtedly 
bring  more  revenue  to  the  Government. 
The  Government  can  do  the  business,  but 
cannot  stimulate  it.  It  does  whatever  is 
brought  to  it  to  be  done,  but  does  not  go 
out  to  seek  customers.  A  company  doing 
the  work  would  have  a  direct  interest  in 


increasing  it  and  would  have  the  agencies 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  greater  the 
business  the  greater  the  revenue  accruing 
to  the  Government. 

We  find  in  the  Church  Economist 
this  significant  statement: 

We  know  to  a  limited  extent  what 
becomes  of  stamps  sent  out  by  us  that 
never  come  back  to  us.  While  we  cannot 
trace  very  many,  we  can  trace  enough  to 
show  us  that  stamps  do  not  reach  the 
waste-paper  basket  and  are  not  burned 
up.  Speaking  for  our  house  alone,  our 
postage  bill,  during  a  period  of  three  or 
four  months,  incurred  for  circulars  which 
call  for  a  reply,  may  reach  $10,000.  At 
the  most  favorable  consideration  we  lose 
$6000  of  it.  We  are  a  reputable  business 
house.  We  trust  ministers  with  $6000 
of  our  money,  and  lose  it!  That  is  the 
fact  which  we  see. 

On  a  fair  basis  of  calculation,  allow- 
ing for  the  postage  on  the  outgoing 
mail,  which  carries  the  enclosures, 
and  deducting  the  postage  now  re- 
ceived on  business  of  this  kind,  the 
net  increase  of  annual  postal  revenue 
would  be  at  least  $16,000,000 — a 
sum  virtually  equivalent  to  the  cur- 
rent and  prospective  yearly  deficit. 

That  this  extra  revenue  would  in- 
crease year  by  year  as  the  merits  of 
the  plan  became  known,  as  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  increased,  and  as 
the  organization  was  extended  so  as 
to  bring  in  new  patrons,  is  a  necessary 
sequence  based  on  all  past  postal 
experience.  It  is  a  new  field  for 
legitimate  postal  enterprise,  with  the 
promise  of  many  decided  advan- 
tages, and  the  plan  will  doubtless 
be  inaugurated  by  the  Department 
in  the  near  future. 


RITA  SACCHETTO 


By  EMILY  M.  BURBANK 


Que  la  danse  toujours.  ou  gaie  ou  s^rieuse, 
Soit  de  nos  sentimens  1'  image  ing^nieuse. 
Dblillb 

MERICA    is   really 
to  see  the  beauti- 
ful Rita  Sacchetto 
dance  —  Sacchet- 
to, protegee  of  the 
great  painter  Len- 
bach,  child  of  the 
arts,   flower   of  a 
line  of  musicians,  painters  and  poets! 
And  it  is  Loie  Fuller  of  the  Flaming 
Skirts  who  will  have  the  honor  of 
introducing    her    to    the    American 
public.     She   comes   this  season,   as 
one  of  a  constellation  of  star  dancers, 
selected  by  La  Loie,  as  the  French 
call  her,  at  the  instigation  of  Andreas 
Dip  pie,   of   the   Metropolitan   Opera 
House  directorate,  and  the  manage- 
ment   of    the    new    Boston    Opera 
Company,  for  the  season  of  igotj-io, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  Terpsicho- 
rean  band  will  tour  the  country  with 
a  symphony  orchestra. 

While  the  name  of  Rita  Sacchetto 
is  unfamiliar  to  the  American  public, 
many  who  frequent  Germany  and 
Austria  know  it  well;  and  reports 
of  the  dancer's  beauty  and  talents 
had  prompted  more  than  one  Ameri- 
can manager  to  consider  her  im- 
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portation.  This  time,  it  seems,  the 
alert  Mr.  Hammerstein  was  caught 
napping,  and  the  enemy  seized  the 
treasure!  All  managerial  inquiries 
in  Munich,  last  spring,  failed  to 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  lovely 
butterfly  had  flown  to  Spain,  to  add 
to  her  repertoire;  hence  the  good 
fortune  of  Loie  Fuller,  who,  spread- 
ing her  gold-meshed  net  in  Paris, 
caught  Sacchetto,  when,  en  route 
from  Spain  to  Munich,  she  unwit- 
tingly paused  for  costumes  and 
pleasure  in  the  World's  Playground, 
never  dreaming  (not  to  mix  the 
metaphor)  that  the  Fates  had  there 
erected  a  milestone  in  her  career. 

Discussing  with  the  present  writer 
the  possibility  of  dancing  in  America, 
she  once  said:  "I  know  that  in 
America  they  care  only  for  what  the 
artist  can  do;  that  there  is  not  such 
an  agreeable  life  for  us  as  in  Europe; 
but,  all  the  same,  I  would  test  my 
powers  where  success  is  most  dif- 
ficult, where  only  the  'arrived'  artist 
is  welcome." 

A  year  ago,  the  beauty  and  dancing 
of  Sacchetto  were  being  commented 
upon  in  London,  by  those  of  the 
elect  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
witness  her  performance  at  the 
Duchess  of  Albany's;  elsewhere,  she 
has  not  yet  appeared  professionally 
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in  England.  Her  name  and  type  at  home  in  Italian,  German  and 
declare  her  Italian,  though  when  she  French,  while  her  English  needs  only 
is  conversing,  one  finds  her  equally     practice.     Sacchetto's  father,  a  Vene- 
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tian,  married  the  daughter  of  an  home  of  the  Artists'  Club,  in  part 
Austrian  composer,  and — possibly  by  planned  and  decorated  by  Lenbach, 
way  of  compromise — chose  Munich  Germany's  great  portrait-painter,  who 
as  their  home ;  most  fortunately,  as  left  to  it  his  collection  of  paintings. 
it  proved,  for  there  a  son,  now  a  Since  this  auspicious  beginning, 
recognized  painter,  and  the  fair  Rita  whether  in  Vienna,  Budapest,  Berlin, 
have  been  reared  in  the  inspiring  Dresden,  Cologne  or  Stuttgart,  paint- 
atmosphere  of  that  city's  most  ex-  ers  and  musicians  have  formed  the 
elusive  art  circles.  nucleus  of  her  audiences,  and  titled, 

It  was  four  years  ago  (she  was  then      even  royal  patronage,  has  been  hers, 

when  appearing  in  the 
leading  concert-halls 
and  Court  opera-houses 
of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. 

Naturally,  those  who 
have  sat  entranced  by 
the  consummate  art  of 
Adeline  Genee,  and 
witnessed  the  posturing 
after  the  antique  of  Isa- 
dora Duncan,  the  Sal- 
ome Dance  of  Maude 
Allen,  Odette  Valery's 
Snake  Dance,  and  the 
fascinating  art  and  tem- 
perament displayed  by 
the  members  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Bal- 
let, which  have  delight- 
ed Paris  and  London, 
will  expect  in  Sacchetto 
only  an  imitator,  for  the 
gamut  seems  to  have 
been  run.  Instead,  from 
the  moment  she  ap- 
pears upon  the  stage, 
her  very  personality 
proclaims  her  a  gifted 
original,  and  one  quite 
understands  Lenbach's 
urging  her  to  enter 
this  profession.  Nature 
has  equipped  her  with 
beauty,  grace,  magnetic 
charm,  the  gift  of  un- 
usual facial  expression, 
poetic  imagination, 
feeling  for  the  dance 
and  love  of  it.     A  Ger- 

DRESSED    FOR    A    DANCE    ]N    THE    CRINOLINE    OF    THE    TIME  man       Clitic        describes 

op  the  empress  eugenie  her  as   "a  lyric-dram- 

atic prima-donna  with- 
twenty-two)  that  Sacchetto  made  out  song."  She  is  rather  a  mute 
her  professional  debut  with  orchestra,  actress,  than  mistress  of  the  art 
in  Munich,  at  the  Kunstlerhaus,  that     of    traditional    pantomime.     In    the 
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words   of    another 
foreign  critic,  this 
lovely  daughter  of 
the     South   is  ar- 
tistic, without  be- 
ing the  product  of 
art.        Sacchetto 's 
success  is  due    to 
her  gift  for  impro- 
vising   rhythmical 
and    poetic  move- 
ments based  upon 
traditional      folk- 
dances,   to    which 
her    creative     and 
id  e  al  iz  in  g  imagina- 
tion  gives  vitality 
while     her     clever 
mind  lends  convic- 
tion and  authority 
to     her     perform- 
ances.    She  comes 
naturally     enough 
by  some  of  her  tal- 
ents.     The     keen 
sense     of    rhythm 
she   inherits    from 
her  Austrian  moth- 
er, and  an  unerring 
feeling  f or  harmon  y 
in  color  and  line  is 
the   heritage   of  a 
child    of     Venice. 
The  result  of  some 
instruction  by  the 
ballet-master      at 
the  Court  Theatre 
of  Munich  may  be 
detected     in      her  R 

turns,  etc. ;  but  to 
the  casual  observer,  she  has  no  tech- 
nique in  the  sense  in  which  Genee  has. 
An  evidence  of  an  innate  art  sense 
lies  in  her  confining  herself,  as  a 
dancer,  to  music  written  for  the  dance. 
Folk-dances,  magic  dances  and 
Oriental  pantomime  are  included 
in  her  repertoire;  and  on  her  pro- 
grammes appear  the  names  of  Brahms, 
Liszt,  Chopin,  Handel,  Bach,  Mozart, 
Rameau,  Rubinstein,  Johann  Strauss, 
Bizet  and  Waldteufel.  There  are 
Hungarian  dances,  Spanish  dances, 
tarantelles,  sarabandes,  minuets,  ga- 
vottes, waltzes  and  castanet  soli,  one 
of  the  last-named,  by  Ascher,  having 


won  her  much  fame;  in  fact,  her 
foreign  critics  declare  that,  as  mistress 
of  the  alluring  art  of  castanet  playing, 
Sacchetto  has  no  rival  on  the  modern 
stage,  not  even  among  Spanish 
dancers. 

After  she  had  appeared  in  Auber's 
"Die  Stumme  von  Portici,"  at  the 
Royal  Opera  House  of  Dresden,  the 
Dresdener  Xachrichten  of  June,  1907, 
said:  "To  the  singing  interpreters  of 
the  piece  was  added  an  artist,  the 
lyric -dramatic  dancer,  Fraulein  Rita 
Sacchetto,  who,  in  representing  Fen- 
ella,  gave  a  most  excellent  rendition. 
She  lias  at  her  command  a  creative, 
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idealizing  power  of  imagination,  by 
means  of  which  she  is  able  to  give  a 
complete  and  finished  picture  of  the 
character.  The  expression  of  her  feat- 
ures, her  motions,  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  her  appearance,  the  art  in  her  cos- 
tumes, agree  to  the  very  smallest  de- 
tail with  what  we  demand  for  Fenella. ' ' 
The  Tageblatte  of  Dusseldorf  says 
of  her  in  the  same  role:  "He  who  was 
expecting  a  'dancer'  in  Sacchetto  did 
not  have  his  expectations  realized; 
but  he  found  more — a  talent  for 
pantomime  without  any  of  the  con- 
ventional traditions  of  the  ballet,  a 
colorature  prima-donna  without  song, 
but  with  her  passion  and  tragic  gest- 
ure. Her  play  follows  every  slight 
movement  of  the  melody,  every  turn, 
and  so  gives  the  melodramatic  scene 


a  fulness  of  expression 
which  brings  to  light  the 
subtlest  and  most  hidden 
meanings  of  the  score." 
Bizet's"  Djamileh"  an 
Oriental  tragedy,  gives 
Sacchetto  an  opportun- 
ity to  display  her  dram- 
atic ability.  The  music 
is  based  upon  Hindoo 
dances,  and  the  story  is 
that  of  Djamileh,  a  slave 
who  undertakes  to  re- 
gain the  favor  of  her 
master  by  performing 
his  favorite  dance.  His 
continued  indifference 
arouses  her  anger,  but 
at  the  first  show  of  it,  a 
warning  gesture  fromher 
lord  brings  her  to  herself, 
and  in  fear  and  despera- 
tion she  resumes  her 
dancing;  at  length  real- 
izing that  all  her  efforts 
are  in  vain,  she  falls  to  the 
earth,  crushed  by  grief. 

AsSacchetto's  physical 
type  is  that  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  so  is  her  tempera- 
ment, and  her  Spanish 
dances  transport  one  like 
magic  to  Toledo  or  Mad- 
rid; her  costumes  are 
umk  authentic  and  entranc- 

ing, while  she  invariably 
shows  originality  in  her  manner  of 
setting  her  stage.  For  one  of  Brahms' 
Hungarian  dances  there  is  the  Pussta, 
or  region  of  stretching  plain,  familiar 
to  all  who  know  Magyar  Land.  The 
ripening  wheat  fills  the  distance, 
while  in  the  foreground  recline  two 
gypsies,  a  woman  and  a  man;  the 
latter  plays  on  his  violin  a  melan- 
choly introduction  to  a  dance.  Peace 
reigns  in  the  idyllic  spot  when  the 
dusky  gypsy,  rising  slowly  to  her 
feet,  as  if  in  a  dream,  begins  her  dance. 
Now  watch  how,  like  the  fiery  wine 
of  the  gypsies,  the  rhythm  of  the 
dance  infuses  life  into  the  girl's  slug- 
gish limbs,  until,  with  rapid  crescendo, 
her  delirious  frenzy  culminates  in 
one  of  those  passionate  outbursts  that 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  race. 


RITA  SACCHETTO  i9I 

Many  more  examples  might  be  oi  Handel,  or  yields  to  the  sultry,  languid 
given  to  prove  the  point  which  the  atmosphere  of  the  dance  of  DjamiUk  by 
writer  would  make-i.  e.,  that  there      Bart,  with  complete,  noble  grace.     She  re- 
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is  unquestionably  room  on  the  Ameri- 
can stage  for  this  unique  young 
artist;  instead,  I  close  with  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Vossische  Zeiiung  of 
Berlin,  for  December,  1908: 

"The  ideally  beautiful  artist,  Signorina 
Rita  Sacchetto,  moves  in  gentle  rhythms 
of  solemn  melodies,  such  as  the  sarabande 


produces  as  well  the  dainty  steps  and 
bows  of  the  Rococo  Minuet  (Mozart), 
the  wild,  fiery  Gypsy  dances  or  Brahms' 
Hungarian  melodies,  or  the  electrifying 
strains  of  J.  Straus'  Fruhlingsstimmcn. 
Equally  eloquent,  and  corresponding  to 
the  character  of  each,  is  every  movement  of 
the  head,  body  and  limbs;  and  so  also  is  the 
play  of  expression  in  the  regular  features. 
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Made  by   Peter  Schaghen  to  the   States- General, 


THE  PURCHASE  OF  NEW  YORK 


By  RUTH  PUTNAM 


HEN  the  following 
letter  announcing 
the  purchase  for 
60  guilders  ($24) 
of  the  1 1,000 
morgens  of  land 
constituting  Man- 
hattan  Island, 
was  read  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
States  -  General,  on  November  7, 
1626? it  was  resolved  that  "No  action 
is  necessary  on  this  information." 
Had  their  High  Mightinesses  pos- 
sessed prevision,  how  strenuous  might 
have  been  the  resolution  passed,  that 
the  newly  acquired  island  should  be 
kept  forever  under  their  control. 
Nor  was  the  West  India  Company, 
that  money-making  trust  which  ven- 
tured this  first  speculation  in  wheat 
and  in  lands  in  the  long  line  of  enter- 
prises known  to  Manhattan,  more 
alive  to  the  excellence  of  their  in- 
vestment. More  than  ten  times  the 
sum  paid  over  to  the  Indians  for 
about  22,000  acres,  according  to 
their  estimate,  has  since  been  paid  for 
a  single  square  foot  of  New  York 
soil!  Probably  there  is  no  other 
sale  on  record  where  the  advance  in 
value  has  been  so  great. 

Both  the  contents  and  the  form  of 
this  letter  were  revealed  to  Americans 
by  Mr.  Brockhead  over  half  a  cen- 
tury ago;  and  the  original  itself  still 
tells  its  own  tale,  as  it  hangs  in  The 
Hague  Archives,  giving  testimony 
that  is  incontestable  even  though 
unsupported  by  any  other  contem- 
porary evidence.  At  least  so  it 
would  seem;  but  the  statement  that 
all  Manhattan  then  passed  from  the 
aborigines  direct  to  the  West  India 
Company  does  not  go  unchallenged. 
A  tradition  exists  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Sarah  Rapelye,  the  first  white 
child  born  within  New  Amsterdam's 
bounds,  that  the  entire  island  was 
once  in  the  possession  of  her  family. 


Again,  it  is  clear  that  Schaghen  does 
not  name  Peter  Minuit  as  a  party 
to  the  transaction;  but  histories  of 
New  York  repeat  the  statement,  one 
from  the  other,  that  he  made  the 
purchase,  and  the  latest  book  on  the 
subject  contains  a  view  of  him  in 
the  very  act  of  paying  the  Indians! 
Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  look 
back  to  our  sources,  from  time  to 
time.  At  this  tercentenary  period 
the  letter  must  be  interesting  to  many 
of  the  dwellers  on  Manhattan,  though 
so  few  of  to-day's  millions  trace  their 
pedigree  to  Dutch  roots. 

Translation  op  Peter  Schaghen's 
Report  to  the  States-General. 

Received  7  November,  1626. 

High  and  Mighty  Lords: 

Yesterday  the  Ship  the  Arms  of  Am- 
sterdam arrived  here,  having  sailed  from 
New  Netherland,  out  of  the  River  Mauri- 
tius, on  the  23  September.  They  report 
that  our  people  are  in  good  heart  and 
live  in  peace  there;  and,  too,  the  women 
have  borne  children  there.  They  have  pur- 
chased the  Island  Manhattes  from  the 
Indians  for  the  value  of  60  guilders; 
*t  is  11,000  morgens  in  size.  They  had 
all  their  grain  sowed  by  the  middle  of  May, 
and  reaped  by  the  middle  of  August.  They 
sent  thence  samples  of  summer  grain;  such 
as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  'buckwheat, 
canary  seed,  beans  and  flax. 

The  cargo  of  the  aforesaid  ship  is  : 
7246     beaver  skins 
178!  otter  skins 
675     otter  skins 
48    mink  skins 
36     wild  cat  skins 

33  minks 

34  rat  skins 
Considerable  oak,  timber  and  hickory. 
Herewith,  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  be 

commended   to  the   mercy  of  the 
Almighty. 
In    Amsterdam,    the     5th    November, 
A.D.  1626. 

Your  high  Mightinesses'  obedient 
(Signed)  P.  Schaghen 
Received  7  th  November,  1626. 

The  address  was  as  follows: 

High  and  Mighty  Lords, 
My  Lords  the    States- General    at    The 
Hague. 
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By  MARRION  WILCOX 

Now  that  the  North  Pole  has  been  discovered  and  the  South  Pole  closely  approached, 
the  press  teems  with  tales  of  adventure  and  descriptions,  of  physical  conditions  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic,  Here  then,  by  way  of  contrast,  is  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
tropics — the  languorous  dolcejar  nienle  of  South  America;  where,  instead  of  the  "step 
lively  "  induced  by  below-zero  zephyrs,  the  natives'  heavy-moving  feet  seem  almost — 
as  the  writer  puts  it — to  strike  root  at  every  step. — Thb  Editor. 


E  had  been  talking 
about    the    Spirit 
of  the  Forest,  that 
mysterious   being 
with  attributes  of 
man,  animal    and 
plant.     Then  our 
old  pilot  said :  "  If 
you  believe  in  it,  you  will  discover  it." 
"Or  him,"  I  suggested. 
"Or  her, "  said  our  professor,  hu- 
morously. 

We  were  adventuring  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  plants.  There  the  streets, 
thousands  of  miles  long,  are  rivers. 
By  those  streets  we  were  entering  a 
vast  district  marked  "Unknown"  on 
the  maps  we  carried  with  us;  and  I 
think  this  circumstance  counted  for 
much  with  our  pilot,  attaching  him 
loyally  to  our  expedition.  Though 
a  man  of  education  (of  what  race  I 
cannot  say),  he  had  wandered  during 
so  many  years  in  the  forest  that  he 
considered  himself  to  be  identified 
with  its  mysteries. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  people  in  snug 
northern  homes  to  say  that  any  ex- 
pedition like  ours  unmasks  a  region, 
showing  that  it  is  not  really  so  dread- 
ful, proving  some  of  its  terrors  to  be 
mere  bugbears.  But  when  we  had 
left  the  outposts  of  civilization  far 
behind,  our  metropolis  of  plants 
(if  I  may  restate  bluntly  actual 
impressions  received  by  several  per- 
sons) became  a  city  submerged, 
for  we  seemed  to  be  creeping  along, 
mile  after  mile  for  hundreds  of  miles. 


deep  down  below  the  surface  of  an 
ocean,  so  dim  was  the  daylight  under 
the  mass  of  foliage  upborne  by  gigan- 
tic struggling  columns  of  trees.  Its 
uncanny  streets,  the  rivers  on  which 
our  launch  made  uncertain  headway, 
were  like  channels  in  the  ocean's  bed. 
Everythingwas  part  of  an  extravagant 
burlesque  of  real  life — the  vegetation 
preposterous  and  prankish,  with  plants 
growing  out  of  plants  as  the  scene- 
painter  represents  them  when  he 
contrives  a  gloomy  underworld  set- 
ting for  some  stage  piece;  odors  filling 
the  air  with  unnatural  blending  of 
aromatic  spring-like  freshness  and  of 
autumnal  mustiness.  In  mimicry 
of  clouds,  streamers  of  grayish  vapor 
high  overhead  were  made  visible  by  a 
little  filtering  sunlight  where  the 
foliage  was  less  dense.  At  night  the 
stars  themselves  were  imitated  by 
enormous  fireflies  whose  lawless  and 
brilliant  motions  could  be  compared 
to  nothing  less  disquieting  than  the 
firmament  gone  mad. 

And  then  the  solitude! — in  which, 
however,  an  elusive  presence  was 
almost  perceived,  now  on  our  level 
and  again  high  overhead,  hovering, 
impending;  not  the  ghost  of  a  being 
whose  active  life  has  ceased,  but 
rather  the  spirit  of  creatures  whose 
participation  in  the  active  life  of  our 
own  times  has  not  yet  been  fully 
recognized.  We  found  that  the  vege- 
table kingdom  there  actually  de- 
feated the  animal  kingdom,  quietly 
banishing   animals    and   birds    from 
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the  forest's  centre  to  its  outskirts; 
so  why  should  we  doubt  that  plants 
have  at  least  that  degree  of  will, 
sight,  memory  and  consciousness 
which  scientists  are  beginning  to 
claim  for  them?  And  if  by  solitude 
we  mean  a  general  absence  of  human, 
life,  the  forest's  depths  were  about 
as  solitary  as  the  ocean.  About 
as  many  people  lived  there  as  one 
finds,  apart  from  steamships'  tracks, 
on  the  ocean,  namely,  none  at  all; 
although  perhaps  once  in  a  month 
some  naked  savage  was  seen,  a  dusky 
imitation  of  man  rather  than  a  lord 
of  creation,  emerging  from  a  thicket 
to  blink  at  us  with  eyes  unused  even 
to  the  half-light  near  the  river.  Lords 
of  creation?  No;  the  trees  of  the 
lordly  forest  commanded;  vegeta- 
tion was  master;  man,  we  found,  was 
as  nothing  there.  Our  arrogant 
species  was  not  essential.  The  facts 
surrounding  us  broke  down  our  self- 
confidence.  "Nature  does  not  need 
us,"  we  said.  "Here  is  life — a  com- 
plex society,  an  exceptionally  perfect 
example  of  competition  and  co-op- 
eration, flourishing  more  vigorously 
than  anything  man  controls." 

We  saw  that  nature,  having  ex- 
cluded our  particular  little  kind  of 
life,  was  getting  along  magnificently 
without  human  beings.  So  enor- 
mous the  force  of  vegetation,  so 
superbly  intolerant  its  control,  we 
could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
vegetable  kingdom  had  exterminated 
humanity.  Our  chance  to  be  left 
alive  seemed  to  be  about  as  good  as 
that  of  a  tuft  of  grass  trying  to  grow 
in  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Our  professor  stated  the  case  more 
entertainingly.  "The  human  race," 
said  he,  "under  the  malign  influence 
of  these  crowded  trees,  has  long  been 
retrogressive,  sharing  the  fate  of 
Glyptodon  and  Megatherium,  gigan- 
tic animals  in  Pleistocene  times, 
whose  descendants  in  this  forest 
are,  respectively,  the  timid  armadillo 
and  the  arboreal  sloth.  Presently 
the*  native  tribes  will  be  extinct, 
utterly  destroyed  by  these  plants, 
great  and  small,  which  we  really 
ought     to     call    creatures — creatures 


whose  primitive  sense-life  is  the 
beginning  of  the  human  mind;  crea- 
tures whose  life,  therefore,  including 
sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure  and 
the  conscious  striving  for  develop- 
ment, will  more  and  more  seem  to  be 
comparable  with  that  of  animals  or 
human  beings. " 

"Comparable  with  human  beings," 
I  repeated.  "I  should  think  they 
were!  Here,  for  example,  the 
Murderer  Liana  attains  its  selfish 
ends  by  looking  to  right  and  left  for 
the  most  prosperous  neighbor,  clasp- 
ing inflexible  arms  around  the  doomed 
body  of  the  strongest  tree,  scrambling 
upward  by  such  means  to  the  light, 
to  the  companionship  of  lofty  and 
self-supporting  individuals,  and  then, 
at  the  height  of  unscrupulous  am- 
bition, strengthening  its  hold  until 
circulation  is  stopped  in  the  veins  of 
its  benefactor.  Could  anything  be 
more  inhuman — more  human?" 

Our  professor  developed  the  thought 
eagerly.  "In  this  overcrowded  me- 
tropolis," he  said,  "such  misconduct 
is  simply  a  result  of  that  struggle  for 
existence  which  makes  half  of  the 
roots  adapt  themselves  to  life  above 
ground  when  there  is  no  more  room 
in  the  earth,  some  dangling  like  ropes 
from  high  branches  toward  others 
upthrust  in  buttress  formation  to 
meet  them."  Pointing  out  a  monster, 
ugly,  thorny,  poisonous,  that  grew 
on  the  left  bank,  he  continued:  "A 
fine  specimen  of  the  Assacu,  a  tree 
which  presents  itself  to  mankind  as  a 
creature  so  completely  evil  that  we 
wish  it  were  not  necessary  to  admit 
relationship.  But  that  is  merely 
our  point  of  view.  We  say  that  these 
trees  are  armed  against  our  species, 
and  ask  whether  it  is  by  accident  or 
with  design  that  they  in  the  course 
of  evolution  have  drawn  from  the 
earth  and  air  such  deadly  properties 
that  a  native  fears  even  to  go  near 
one  of  them.  What  is  the  viewpoint 
of  the  other  plants,  of  the  Assacti's 
companions  and  intimates?  Is  the 
Assacii  their  champion,  just  a  rugged 
character,  as  useful  to  them  by  virtue 
of  its  properties  and  service  as  to  us 
it  is  inimical?    We  men  who  destroy 
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whole  forests  must  seem  to  be  nat- 
ural enemies,  against  whom  the  plant 
community  should  defend  itself. 

"Remember  that  this  is  not  only 
the  greatest,  but  also  the  most 
ancient  community  of  sentient  crea- 
tures in  the  world;  therefore  the 
universal  tendency  to  insure  the 
survival  of  the  species,  to  evolve 
means  of  self-preservation  or  special 
agents  for  the  protection  of  large 
communities,  must  have  had  amplest 
opportunity  to  express  itself  here. 
Wonderful,  undreamed  of  products 
of  'silence  and  slow  time*  there  must 
be  at  the  heart  of  this  unexplored 
region,  haunted,  according  to  the 
superstitious  natives,  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Forest." 

Now,  the  war  between  flora  and 
fauna  exercised  the  attentive  powers 
of  our  minds  to  such  a  degree  that  we 
acquired  a  quickened  sense  of  ca- 
pacity for  realizing  the  profound 
significance  of  all  that  we  saw;  and 
doubtless  our  imaginations,  rejoicing 
extravagantly  in  that  new  intellectual 
playground,  sometimes  crossed  the 
line  that  separates  fact  from  inven- 
tion. Think  what  examples  of  suc- 
cess in  the  vegetable  kingdom  must 
be  placed  in  contrast  with  failures 
among  the  fauna!  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Megatherium  was  represented  so 
shamefully  by  the  sloth ;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  humble  common  herb 
called  milkweed,  which  grows  along 
our  northern  roadsides,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  large  forest  tree  which 
produces  india-rubber.  Where  simple 
facts  seemed  like  exaggerations,  ex- 
cited imagination  naturally  mistook 
some  of  its  own  exaggerations  for 
simple  facts.  Fascinating  border- 
land of  fact  and  fancy! 

We  found  that  the  forest,  not 
satisfied  with  the  expulsion  of  a  large 
share  of  the  animals,  had  persuaded 
those  that  remained  to  become  in- 
tensely arboreal.  For  instance,  there 
were  those  inveterate  tree-dwellers, 
the  monkeys  of  the  Cebidae  family, 
which  have  a  fifth  hand  for  climbing: 
surely  in  remote  ages,  before  the 
forest  became  all  powerful,  their 
ancestors  had  only  four  hands.  "  They 


have  adapted  themselvesevermore  and 
move  perfectly  to  a  forest  life,"  we  rea- 
soned. ' '  Is  it  not  probable,  therefore, 
that  human  beings,  more  expert  and 
logical  than  monkeys,  have  striven  to 
attain  a  still  completer  kind  of 
adaptation;  and  that,  while  most  of 
them  failed  and  perished,  stupidly 
trying  to  live  among  the  branches  of 
these  trees,  a  few  understood  the 
genius  of  the  place  and  accommodated 
themselves  to  that,  little  by  little 
surrendering  human  activities  and 
gradually,  very  slowly,  learning  how 
to  vegetate?  Their  descendants  may 
be  vegetating  on  this  incomparably 
rich  soil,  in  this  warm  and  humid 
atmosphere  —  human  plants,  com- 
pletely reconciled  to  their  conquerors 
by  submission  and  imitation.  The 
people  who  live  in  the  surrounding 
countries  confess  that  they,  unaided, 
will  never  conquer  this  forest.  They 
accepted  defeat  several  centuries  ago, 
and  the  forest,  ever  since  that  com- 
paratively recent  demonstration  of 
its  power,  has  been  bullying  them, 
sending  disease  germs  among  them, 
hoarding  its  wealth.  Now,  in  the 
centre  of  a  region  so  unique,  the  most 
ancient  and  extensive  forest,  why 
should  we  not  expect  to  discover 
examples  of  the  consequence  of  de- 
feat? Or,  to  put  the  question  in 
another  form,  why  should  we  not 
discover  that  portions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  here  are  different  from  all 
that  we  have  seen  elsewhere?" 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  said  our  old 
pilot,  "a  faunal  tribe  wandered  from 
the  mountains  into  a  narrow  part  of 
my  forest.  On  a  bluff  overlooking 
the  ocean  they  built  their  .town. 
Its  ruins  are  hidden  by  the  jungle. 

"  It  is  a  perfectly  charming  place, 
though  I  must  say  that  you  would 
not  be  apt  to  realize  its  greatest  charm 
unless  you  should  look  into  a  certain 
cave  or  grotto,  where  can  be  seen  all 
that  remains  uninjured  of  man's  hand- 
iwork.    I  must  tell  you  about  that. 

"  Abundant  water  from  the  moun- 
tains, making  its  way  underground 
to  the  face  of  the  bluff  that  overlooks 
the  ocean,  comes  out  in  delightful 
little  springs,  and  so  all  the  lower 
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part  of  this  bluff  is  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  vines,  grass,  cane, 
and  ferns.  The  path  that  men  cut 
in  the  cliff  down  to  the  water's  edge 
is  shaded  by  superb  ficus  trees.  Near 
the  lower  end  of  the  path  is  the  grotto ; 
in  all  that  belt  of  verdure  the  most 
triumphantly  green  spot;  a  shrine 
partly  natural,  partly  artificial,  far 
more  beautiful  than  any  mere  work 
of  art,  a  delightful  work  of  nature, 
art,  and  religion." 

"What  religion?"  demanded  our 
professor. 

"Ancestor-worship,"  our  old  pilot 
replied. 

"  I  might  have  known  it,"  said  the 
professor,"  inasmuch  as  they  migrated 
from  the  mountains;  for  I  have  found 
many  things  connected  with  the 
ancient  history  of  that  region  which 
can  be  explained  if  one  keeps  in  mind 
the  theory  of  ancestor-worship.  I 
have  been  thinking  about  it  quite 
often  of  late,  and  I  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  ancestor-worship  must 
have  been  quite  universal,  for,  logi- 
cally, this  belief  rests  upon  the  same 
considerations  which  have  supported 
all  great  religions.  This  thought  is 
intensely  interesting;  let  me  state  it 
in  the  simplest,  plainest  terms. 

"  It  is  all  a  question  of  faith — of  the 
practical  value  of  faith.  The  inter- 
vention of  God  in  human  affairs, 
according  to  Christian  doctrine,  is 
active  when  we  have  faith .  He  exists , 
then,  for  us,  as  a  'living'  God  and  a 
friend — not  as  a  mere  personification 
— while  we  believe  in  Him.  It  is 
belief  (one  might  even  say)  that  keeps 
life  in  the  spiritual  world.  Thus 
even  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods 
lived  so  long  as  incense  ascended 
from  the  altars  of  their  faithful 
people;  and  those  deities  were  repre- 
sented truly  as  sharers  with  men  and 
women  in  the  love  of  life,  scenting  that 
proof  of  active  belief  or  faith  always, 
drawing  the  fumes  of  incense  into 
their  nostrils  eagerly  because  it  really 
was  the  breath  of  life;  it  kept  the  gods 
alive  in  their  heaven. 

"And  now,  as  for  the  theory  of 
ancestor-worship,  we  see  how  this 
provides  for  the  utilization  of  the 


enormous  power  of  faith,  and  is  the 
most  thoroughly  practical  of  all  beliefs. 
Worship  ancestors,  both  for  their 
sakes  and  our  own?  Of  course!  We 
see  that  the  idea  must  have  presented 
itself  in  the  guise  of  a  direct,  personal 
appeal  to  every  man  of  superior 
intelligence  who  established  the  prac- 
tice by  imposing  his  views  upon  the 
other  members  of  his  faunal  tribe; 
that  at  any  period  of  history  and  in 
any  of  the  world's  savage  or  culti- 
vated districts,  a  leader  may  say  to 
himself,  in  substance,  this:  'Since  I 
wish  to  secure  immortality  for  my 
parents,  I  shall  believe  in  their 
continued  existence,  and  shall  speak 
to  them  in  heaven,  addressing  them 
with  affection  as  friendly  beings;  and 
of  course  I  must  have  children,  whose 
faith  will,  in  turn,  keep  me  alive  in 
heaven.1" 

"Alive  in  heaven  and  on  earth," 
our  old  pilot  amended.  "  It  woulcl  be 
as  natural  for  children  to  run  away 
from  their  parents,  the  authors  of 
their  being,  as  for  ancestors  to  be 
willing  to  pass  all  the  time  away 
from  the  authors  of  their  protracted 
existence — the  people  who  believe  in 
them.  And  they  certainly  do  like 
to  be  near  the  places  where  such 
belief  is  cordially  expressed — for  in- 
stance, the  grotto  I  was  speaking 
about.  "  Besides, "  he  continued,  "  the 
place  itself  is  fascinating.  The  vast 
scale  of  man's  failure  to  hold  his  own 
or  to  appropriate  nature's  achieve- 
ments in  this  southern  continent  is 
forgotten.  Here  at  last  we  find 
more  than  appropriation;  here  at 
last  we  find  reconciliation,  though 
on  a  very  small  scale.  Water  drips 
from  all  parts  of  the  grotto's  curved 
roof;  the  rocks  and  earth  of  its  roof 
and  sides  are  covered  with  moss  and 
maidenhair  ferns.  In  the  centre  of 
the  cave  is  a  small  figure,  carved  in 
gray  stone;  and  as  only  its  face, 
throat,  and  prayerful  hands  are  seen 
through  the  garment  of  soft  dark 
green  moss  that  envelops  its  body, 
the  effect  is  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  spiritual.  Offerings  of  flowering 
plants,  memorials  of  the  propitiated 
forest's   miraculous   cures,   surround 
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the  gray  figure.  The  air  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff  is  cooled  by  spray  from 
the  grand  surf  of  the  ocean,  not  less 
than  by  springs  of  fresh  water  and 
leaves  that  deride  the  barren  sea. 
Dripping,  splashing  water  is  led  from 
the  cave  into  a  miniature  canal; 
thus  gliding  smoothly  along  a  ledge 
on  the  brown  face  of  the  cliff  until  it 
finally  plunges  into  a  quiet  bit  of  a 
harbor — where  is  only  one  ship, 
held  (by  vines  like  cables)  alongside 
an  old  stone  quay  in  ruins. 

"  The  jungle  has,  of  course,  not  only 
captured  the  ship,  but  has  also 
adorned  its  decks  and  masts  with 
the  most  gorgeous  flowers,  with  the 
strongest,  bravest  young  growths  of 
the  forest's  best  families — altogether 
a  gallant  company  of  plants,  ready, 
you  would  say,  any  minute  to  con- 
tinue a  voyage  that  was  interrupted 
a  few  years  ago. 

"  Now  I  must  tell  you  how,  only  a 
few  years  ago,  a  customary  voyage 
of  that  ship  was  interrupted.  The 
ship  came  swooping  around  the  windy 
bluff  and  into  the  quiet  harbor.  It 
had  on  board  a  party  from  a  town 
near  the  equator:  a  bridegroom  and 
bride,  with  eight  members  of  the 
bride's  family — such  a  chivalrous  wed-  ■ 
ding  journey  as  is  commended  by 
'  the  people  who  live  near  the  shadows 
of  the  forest .  The  bridegroom  invites 
all  the  gentler  members  of  the  bride's 
family  to  accompany  him,  thus  avert- 
ing any  heartburning  or  discontent. 

"  The  rather  pretty  and  sym- 
pathetic ladies  of  this  bridal  party 
had  never  before  travelled  beyond 
the  suburbs  of  the  little  city  in  which 
they  were  born.  One  could  see  that 
the  world  and  the  abundant  animal 
life  in  the  outskirts  of  the  forest 
amazed  them.  They  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  timid  and  pleased  curiosity 
in  general,  though  when  they  looked 
out  upon  the  ocean  the  effacement 
of  their  shoulders  and  elbows  became 
more  than  timid,  less  than  pleased. 

"Just  suppose  you  also  are  on 
board.  .  .  .  Now  you  see  them  look- 
ing at  you  like  a  herd  of  startled  deer, 
and  so  you  stop  (when  you  happen  to 
pass  near  their  corner  of  the  deck)  to 


ask  one  of  the  herd  if  she  is  feeling 
better  to-day.  A  short  conversation 
ensues,  to  which  all  are  so  attentive 
that  they  nudge  each  other  senti- 
mentally. If  there  is  a  bit  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  corners  of  their  eyes 
when  your  method  of  speaking  their 
sylvan  dialect  seems,  perhaps,  some- 
what unconventional,  you  scarcely 
notice  it ;  and  when  you  turn  away  to 
resume  your  walk  their  heads  bob 
together  in  eager  comment. 

"To  them  the  town  seems  a  won- 
derful place;  it  actually  boasts  of 
telephone  service  and  two  hotels! 
All  are  so  eager  to  go  ashore  that 
(the  ship  arriving  at  the  quay  early 
in  the  morning)  by  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  they  have  decided  which 
hotel  they  will  patronize,  and  then 
the  bridegroom  requests  the  local 
'Transportation  Company*  to  unite 
with  him  in  the  delicate  enterprise 
of  sending  up  the  indispensable  lug- 
gage. The  company  promises,  gives 
receipts,  and  takes  the  trunks  nearly 
one  half  of  the  distance. 

"Let  us  pass  on  to  the  following 
morning,  when  the  bridegroom  goes 
to  the  company's  office  to  claim  his 
trunks.  He  finds  them  there,  shows 
his  receipts,  and  the  chief  official 
again  promises  to  send  them  to  the 
Royal  Hotel. 

"  But  they  do  not  arrive. 

"Then  the  manager  of  the  hotel 
telephones,  and  you  learn  by  listen- 
ing to  him  some  strong  new  words. 
No  result.  .  .  .  And  now  the  second 
afternoon  is  wearing  away. 

"The  bridegroom  strolls  into  the 
company's  office,  where  his  property 
reposes.  He  goes  in  unconcernedly, 
as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
He  gets  on  the  scales  and  seems  to 
have  some  difficulty  in  weighing 
himself.  That  is  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  a  personal  interest. 

"A  young  clerk  comes  forward  to 
adjust  the  scales,  and  asks:  'Pounds, 
sir,  or  kilos?' 

Pounds,  sir,  if  you  please.' 
Very  well.'  .  .  .  There  is  some 
polite  talk  about  the  visitor's  weight. 

"Then,  crossing  the  floor  to  the 
little  pile  of  luggage,  the  bridegroom 
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says:  'Here  I  have  some  trunks,  sir; 
here  you  may  read  my  name  and  the 
names  of  my  sisters-in-law,  on  these 
tags.' 

" '  Certainly,  sir.' 

14 'Well,  in  the  hotel,  the  Royal 
Hotel,  we  have  a  few  modest  rooms.' 

"'Ah,  yes,  sir.' 

"'I  have  been  thinking  how  it 
might  be  possible  to  effect  a  union  of 
these  things — of  the  luggage  and  the 
rooms  that  await  them — without  too 
much  trouble  to  anyone.' 

"A  brighter  look  comes  into  the 
clerk's  face.  'You  shall  have  them, 
sir,  immediately.' 

"'You  yourself,  sir,  will  undertake 
to  see  that  we  receive  them?  You 
yourself,  personally,  will  have  the 
kindness  to  aid  me  in  this  important 
matter?' 

'"Certainly,  sir.' 

"He  rouses  a  dozen  of  the  sleeping 
citizens,  who,  shouldering  the  trunks, 
carry  them  to  the  wrong  hotel,  before 
resuming  their  afternoon  slumbers. 

"Such  botanic  delays  are  com- 
pletely in  harmony  with  the  lifelong 
experience  of  our  friends.  No  offence 
is  taken.  On  the  contrary,  this  seems 
a  homelike  place.  The  bridegroom 
notices,  however,  that  all  the  labor- 
ers— poor,  half -naked  fellows — have 
fingers  that  are  lithe  as  twigs,  while 
their  toes  are  marvellously  long  and 
tapering.  But  then,  everyone  in 
town  — whether  resentful  burden- 
carrier,  civil  clerk,  or  censorious 
hotel  manager — drags  his  feet  along 
the  ground  in  walking  as  if  those 
members  were  beginning  to  strike 
root.  In  fact,  even  the  newcomers' 
feet  seem  strangely  heavy." 

The  narrator  paused,  and  with  a 
liberal  gesture  indicated  the  conditions 
which  at  the  moment  surrounded  us 
— conditions  still  more  unfavorable 
to  ourselves,  because  for  vegetation 
they  were  ideal. 

"You  already  know,"  he  continued, 
"that  the  ship  never  sailed  away. 
The  sympathetic  bridal  party  never 
again  travelled  beyond  the  environs 
of  the  little  town  in  which  it  was 
entrapped.  Of  course  there  were 
excursions  or  pilgrimages  to  the  grotto 


in  the  cliff,  where  the  doomed  pil- 
grims prayed  faithfully,  thus  yielding 
more  and  more  to  the  spell  of  bygone 
things." 

"What  sort  of  creature  does  the 
gray  figure  in  the  grotto  represent?" 
the  professor  asked. 

"It  is  an  image  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Forest,  which  has" — I  thought  the 
pilot  repeated  these  words  maliciously 
— "attributes  of  man,  animal  and 
plant.  Did  not  your  human  ances- 
tors evolve  from  lower  animals, 
which  in  still  earlier  ages  had  their 
origin  in  some  forms  of  plant  life? 
What  other  work  of  art,  then,  would 
be  an  appropriate  expression  of  the 
ideals  of  ancestor- worship  ?  You  men 
of  science" — this  certainly  was  ma- 
licious— "  might  prefer  to  put  it  this 
way:  The  figure  represents  the  com- 
mon source  of  all  life,  that  vital  force 
which,  in  ascending  scale,  manifests 
itself  as  plant,  animal  and  man." 

That  was  all  he  cared  to  say,  and  we 
were  silent  for  a  while. 

Then,  "The  Spirit  of  the  Forest 
has  instructed  him,"  muttered  the 
professor.  ' '  He  has  given  us  a  thought 
which  makes  the  whole  world,  where- 
ever  plants  and  men  live  together, 
more  significant." 

For  my  part,  I  was  really  thinking 
of  that  other  vessel  manned  by  plants, 
and  of  my  responsibility  for  our  own 
launch.  What  I  said  was:  "Well, 
we  can't  go  any  farther  to-day — 
there 's  not  light  enough.  Your  oldest 
forest  is  the  newest  wonderland  of 
stories  barely  indicated  and  strange 
pictures  still  to  be  'roughed-in,'  old 
man — pilot  in  every  sense  of  the  word ! 
.  .  .  Are  you  quite  sure,  though,  we 
should  like  to  come  suddenly  upon 
the  original  of  your  gray  image?" 

"You,  sir,  may  never  discover  it," 
the  pilot  drawled.  "Foreigners  have 
to  see  in  order  to  believe.  We  for- 
est people  have  to  believe  in  order  to 
see." 

He  went  away,  dragging  his  feet 
along  the  deck,  and  ordered  the  crew 
to  "tie  up  to  the  bank  for  the  night" 
— which  they  did  in  the  simplest 
manner,  fastening  our  launch  to  vines 
like  cables. 


TEXAS  TRANSFORMED 

A  Story  Regarding  the  Exchange  of  Certain 

Historical  Hats 

By  EMERSON  HOUGH 


upon  a  time 
was  moved  to 
it  New  England 

the  capacity  of 
seeker  after 
it.  In  common 
;h  many  who 
uave  had  access 
to  American  literature  and  history,  I 
went  thither  with  many  preconceived 
ideas,  most  of  which  I  presently 
discovered  to  be  erroneous.  I  would 
not  describe  my  voyage  as  one  of 
disillusionment,  but  rather  of  surprise, 
delight  and  discovery.  History,  I 
came  to  think,  had  been  misleading. 
Indeed,  I  may  gently — and  I  hope 
modestly — state  that  that  status, 
condition  or  consensus  of  composite 
belief  known  as  history  or  as  public 
opinion,  is  always  or  nearly  always 
erroneous  and  wrong.  As  a  people 
we  are  not  only  myopic  but  strabismic. 
Whenever  we  can  erect  error  into  so- 
called  truth,  we  always  do  so,  and 
then  bow  down  before  it  as  an  idol, 
our  dearest  idols  being  these  cross- 
eyed oneswhich  we  make  for  ourselves. 
The  immortal  gods  on  high  Olympus 
must  have  great  doings  at  their  after- 
noon teas,  as  they  scan  the  pages  of 
The  Evening  Olympian  for  the  last 
note  on  human  history.  "I  say,  by 
Jove,"  remarks  Vulcan  to  Juno  sitting 
near,  "  this  belief  of  the  dear  people  in 
their  own  fetishes,  is  something  most 
amusing,  I  must  say.     Eh,  June?" 

Juno,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  can 
only  add,  "By  Jove!"  And  Jove 
himself,  musing,  is  obliged  to  chuckle. 
Mercury — whose  star  is  in  the  ascen- 


dant these  days — contributes.  "  Min- 
erva, old  girl,"  he  remarks,  "do  you 
see  what  a  jolly  joke  there  is  going 
on  the  earth  about  you  and  dear  New 
England?     Fancy!" 

"  Yes,"  remarks  Saturn,  smiling  sar- 
donically, "  they  don't  even  know  that 
Plymouth  Rock  has  been  moved  to 
the  Galveston  sea-wall.  History!  My 
word!" 

And  then  they  all  repeat — as  well 
they  may — "Historyl     My  word!" 

My  word!  History,  what  is  it? 
The  main  truth  about  it  is  that  it 
is  not  true.  If  Plymouth  Rock  be 
indeed  left  in  New  England,  it  is  the 
only  Puritan  thing  which  remains. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Puritan  char- 
acteristics have  all  and  several  been 
transferred  into  a  region  utterly 
remote,  and  one  where  the  opposite 
of  Puritanism  has  in  historical  esti- 
mate always  seemed  to  obtain.  All 
American  history  so  much  as  ten 
years  old  is  a  matter  of  mirth  on  high 
Olympus.  It  is  n't  true.  The  im- 
mortal gods  have  their  right  to  laugh 
in  their  flowing  sleeves.  Should  we 
leave  it  to  them,  no  doubt  they 
would  advise  us  that  the  only  safe 
way  to  read  history  is  to  turn  popular 
belief  precisely  the  other  way  about — 
in  other  words,  and  to  use  terms 
intelligible  in  certain  narrow  circles 
to  "copper  the  card."  Without 
doubt  Plymouth  Rock,  therefore,  is 
now  to  be  found  at  Galveston  or 
elsewhere  in  Texas.  If  not,  it  is  the 
only  New  England  thing  which  has 
not  been  removed  there  within  the 
past  few  years.     New  England  has 
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changed.  So  has  Texas.  They  have 
swapped  hats. 

Let  no  atrabilious  soul  jibe  that  this 
is  comment  of  a  jaundiced  Westerner 
who  can  see  no  good  outside  his  own 
narrow  section.  Far  be  that  from 
me.  I  much  preferred  Texas  before 
it  became  New  England!  A  dis- 
interested exegesis  of  history  is  my 
sole  concern  herein;  wherefore  I  so- 
berly affirm  that  if  you  wish  to  get 
an  idea  of  what  Texas  is  to-day,  you 
should  read  history  as  to  what  New 
England  was  a  hundred  years  or  more 
ago.  Then  go  see  Texas,  and  ask 
the  immortal  gods  if  it  be  not  true 
that  the  only  way  to  get  the  truth 
as  to  popular  impression  is  to  read 
history,  the  last  page  first,  and  "cop- 
per" it  every  play. 

All  this  time  we  have  had  tele- 
graphic and  railway  intercommuni- 
cation between  all  the  corners  of 
America,  including  Texas  and  New 
England,  respectively  the  Puritan 
and  the  Cavalier  portions  of  our 
national  domain — for  henceforth  we 
may  as  well  put  adjectives  where 
they  belong.  Let  the  immortal  gods, 
if  no  one  else,  smile  at  the  city  editor 
who  cursed  out  the  new  reporter  who 
complained  that  he  had  not  yet  got 
all  his  facts. 

"  Facts  P'  exclaimed  the  city  editor. 
41  What  do  we  want  of  facts?  We  are 
*  running  a  newspaper.  What  we  want 
is  the  story !" 

In  our  amazing  American  history 
we  have  wanted  the  story,  not  the 
facts.  On  this  we  have  been  as  "  sot " 
(to  use  a  Texas  and  New  England 
phrase)  as  we  have  been  in  regard 
to  the  stage  Irishman,  the  stage 
Englishman,  the  stage  American, 
the  stage  Easterner,  the  stage  West- 
erner. Nothing  is  more  fixed  than 
our  religion  as  to  these  conventional 
figures.  Laugh  at  Japanese  art  per- 
spective? Why  should  we?  It  is 
line-perfect  as  compared  with  ours. 
No  bronze  war-god  is  farther  from 
fact  in  his  facial  expression  than  these 
American  historical  figures.  Find  Ply- 
mouth Rock  at  Galveston?  Of  course 
we  will! 

Why  picture  all  New  Englanders 


as  nasal  nutmeg-makers?  The  fact  is 
that  they  are  busy,  kindly,  educated 
folk,  good  Americans,  and  living  now 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  country's 
development.  They  have  no  option. 
They  are  Americans  of  to-day  and 
not  of  any  earlier  day. 

Why  still  picture  the  typical  West- 
ern man  as  wide  of  hat  and  small 
of  boot-heel,  weapon-bearing,  drink- 
ing, profane,  employing  a  ten-cent 
dialect  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea? 
We  may  doubt  this  picture  although 
a  flood  of  art,  literature,  drama,  shall 
assert  it.  Let  New  England  "cop- 
per" the  Western  drama,  the  Western 
short  story,  the  Western  illustration. 
They  are  not  true.  The  men  of  Texas, 
where  Plymouth  Rock  has  gone, 
are  also  modern,  dignified  Americans. 
Perhaps  they  are  a  little  too  Puritan- 
ical to  be  really  good  fun  any  more, 
but  they  are  units  in  a  great  national 
life.  They  are  Puritans  for  the 
time,  only  because  in  due  sequence 
the  time  of  license  and  loose  freedom 
has  been  of  necessity  supplanted  by 
stern  days  of  repression. 

The  West  and  the  South  to-day 
are  experiencing  a  wave  of  strange 
moral  reform.  It  is  time,  in  the 
course  of  human  events,  for  them  to 
become  Puritan.  The  truly  wild  and 
lawless  stages  of  their  lives  will  come 
all  in  due  time,  after  they  have  become 
old  and  rich — in  short,  like  the 
New  England  of  to-day.  Eastern 
men  used  to  be  afraid  to  wear  silk 
hats  in  the  West.  Texan  men  are 
afraid  to  wear  any  kind  of  a  hat  in  the 
East  to-day;  and  when  they  approach 
a  northern  city,  they  do  so  in  fear  and 
trembling,  doubtful  of  their  ability 
to  cope  with  the  desperadoes  of  whom 
they  continually  read.  There  is  no- 
thing so  accurate  as  history — if  you 
read  it  by  opposites.  Of  course,  the 
rumor  that  Plymouth  Rock  has 
been  removed  will  for  some  time  be 
regarded  in  the  East  as  lacking  prop- 
er confirmation.  The  population  of 
New  England,  or  a  large  part  of  the 
same,  yet  believes  that  the  West  is 
wild  and  that  Buffalo  Bill  is  its 
prophet.  Buffalo  Bill,  Ned  Buntline, 
and  Frederic  Remington — ah,  might 
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one  hold  the  niche  in  fame  of  e'er  a 
one  of  these  tripartite  fathers  of  their 
country!  It  is  something  to  have 
created  a  region  as  large  as  the 
American  west,  and  lo!  have  not  these 
three  done  that  thing?  Never  mind 
about  the  facts.  They  are  the  story. 
Since  one  of  them  is  dead,  and  both 
the  others  good  fellows  financially 
fixed,  each  should  have  his  laurel 
wreath  ungrudged,  for  of  a  certainty 
they  are  in  the  picture  for  fair,  if  one 
may  use  such  speech. 

Yet  all  the  while,  if  divergence 
from  the  gregarious  popular  belief 
may  be  permitted  any  earnest  sceptic, 
it  has  been  a  safe  philosophical  bet, — 
if  one  may  be  permitted  such  speech 
— that  history  was  wrong;  that  there1 
was  really  a  big  and  dignified  portion 
of  America,  a  busy  industrial  portion 
of  American  also,  occupying  the 
romance  fields  of  the  trans-Missouri. 
A  few  timid  souls  have  been  known 
to  buy  real  estate  there  in  the  past. 
Some  hundreds  of  thousands  to-day 
are  hurrying,  rushing,  crowding,  build- 
ing ditches,  building  homes,  buying 
real  estate,  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  people  are  turning  from  Harri- 
manism  and  socialism  alike,  and  put- 
ting their  money  into  earth  instead 
of  paper.  Wall  Street  unintentionally 
made  a  western  boom.  The  United 
States  treasury  cannot  sell  our  people 
the  nicest  of  new  bonds.  They  buy 
land  instead.  This  sort  of  thing 
has  always  gone  in  cycles.  For  a 
time  we  had  corners  in  wheat,  lard 
and  the  like — things  forgot  to-day. 
But  after  lard,  the  repentant  bought 
land.  Having  built  certain  towns 
of  paper,  not  long  ago  they  repented, 
and  began  to  buy  pure  paper  instead, 
in  Wall  Street.  Now  again  they 
regret,  and  again  they  are  buying 
land.  Each  time  a  new  wave  of 
the  repentant  has  passed  across  the 
face  of  the  earth  bearing  green  papers 
and  babbling  of  green  fields,  it  has 
found  the  boom  values  of  the  past 
the  accepted  values  of  to-day.  The 
people,  seeking  for  a  west,  of  late  find 
only  a  country  which  has  replaced 
that  West.  Having  once  peopled 
that   country  with   a  choice   lot   of 


stuffed  stage  figures,  they  have,  with 
our  usual  national  perspicacity,  re- 
fused to  read  history  in  any  way 
except  front  page  first  which  is  wrong. 

In  this  way  we  have  of  late  had  the 
spectacle  of  the  South  going  pro- 
hibition, the  West  going  Puritan.  I 
claim  no  merit  at  stories,  and  these 
are  only  facts.  Many  westerners 
have  been  in  New  England  once. 
Many  New  Englanders  have  been  in 
the  West  once.  Their  mutual  mis- 
take has  been  that  each  wrote  of 
the  other's  country,  and  that  each 
believed  ancient  history  was  true 
to-day. 

Western  America  has  always  been 
fairly  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  has 
never  asked  for  a  defender,  and  has 
never  felt  offended  by  any  misrepre- 
sentations. In  the  new  days  of 
its  Puritanism,  the  Wild  West,  long 
content  to  let  pens  and  brushes  wag 
as  they  listed,  now  begins  to  show  a 
certain  uneasiness  that  they  wag  so 
much,  and  so  much  in  the  same  old 
way.  Galveston,  at  present  owner  of 
Plymouth  Rock,  asks  comparison  be- 
tween itself  and  Boston.  It  points  to 
its  own  up-to-dateness  in  municipal 
morality,  and  proves  that  it  really  has 
pretty  much  all  the  attributes  which 
history  erstwhile  ascribed  to  New  Eng- 
land, but  which  New  England  now  does 
not  have !  Texas,  once  more  alien  than 
New  Jersey,  wipes  a  brow  beaded  with 
well-doing,  and  taking  herself  seri- 
ously, insists  that  she  is  a  portion  of 
our  national  civilization. 

We  might  do  worse  than  study  the 
stern  and  rock-bound  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  North  has 
capitalism  and  socialism.  Texas  has 
neither.  It  is  American  and  Puritan. 
Read  the  social,  business,  industrial, 
political  scandal-news  of  the  East, 
and  then  turn  to  Texas.  The  latter 
cuts  no  corporation  antics.  She  never 
had  a  corrupt  Governor.  She  never 
lost  a  defalcated  dollar,  so  they  say, 
in  all  her  life.  She  has  been  puri- 
tanically honest  from  the  day  of  the 
Alamo  down.  A  corrupt  judge  never 
sat  on  a  Texas  bench.  Texas  has 
been  just  that  simple,  Puritan,  Ameri- 
can America  which  we  all  ought  to 
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love  for  the  sake  at  least  of  what  it 
might  have  been. 

It  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  that 
New  England  once  took  herself  some- 
what seriously,  as  the  only  star-eyed 
and  distinct  portion  of  our  national 
possessions.  But  what  district  had 
the  real  claim  to  aloofness  and 
individuality?  When  Texas  came 
into  the  Union,  she  retained  her  own 
public  lands  for  herself.  Texas  has 
always  been  peculiar.  The  clerks  of 
the  Land  Department  at  Washington, 
who  write  out  patents  for  homesteads 
taken  under  our  government  land 
laws,  are  mostly  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  Texas  was  the  first  country  in 
the  world  to  frame  a  homestead  law. 
Texas  has  always  had  more  land  and 
less  taxes  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  New  lands  are  wide  and 
dark,  and  the  lawless  hasten  there; 
yet  Texas  has  fewer  lynchings  per 
annum  than  Indiana,  and  surely 
Indiana  is  the  accepted  home  of  art 
and  culture. 

Earnest  young  artists  and  authors 
believe  that  nothing  has  happened 
west  of  the  Missouri  since  Bret  Harte 
and  Captain  Mayne  Reid.  Statistics, 
however,  differ  from  the  story  tellers. 
The  "bloody  Rio  Grande"  last  year 
showed  nineteen  crimes  in  a  popula- 
tion of  30,000.  There  were  seven 
trials,  five  convictions  and  five  pun- 
ishments. Compare  that  with  the 
court  records  of  any  Northern  State, 
of  one-fourth  the  area.  The  list  of 
women  murdered  and  unavenged  in 
Chicago  alone  within  the  last  few 
years  makes  over  a  half-column  of 
print.  New  York's  catalogue  of 
murdered  women  and  children,  un- 
avenged, leads  this  by  three-fourths  of 
a  column.  Boston's  list  of  unpunished 
criminals — Ah,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to 
think  that  woman,  flower  of  civiliz- 
ation, is  most  misused  in  the  very 
accredited  centre  of  our  civilization 
and  our  culture.  But  against  women 
and  children  you  may  not  sin  in 
Texas  and  go  unpunished.  Texas, 
thank  God,  is  civilized!  Texas, 
thank  God,  is  Puritan! 

At  home  in  the  rustic  community 
where  I  dwell,  I  like  to  speak  care- 


lessly, with  the  air  of  one  who  has 
travelled  much,  of  the  time  I  was 
abroad  in  New  England.  I  recall 
that  during  that  visit  I  was  at  the 
club  of  a  friend  while  he  prepared 
for  dinner.  He  laid  his  evening 
clothes  and  his  six-shooter  on  the 
bed  together  while  he  performed  his 
ablutions.  I  was  told  that  six- 
shooters  are  in  general  use  in  the 
East ;  I  know  not  with  what  exagger- 
ation of  speech.  It  is  awkward  to 
spoil  a  story  with  facts.  On  the 
other  hand,  business  of  late  has 
required  me  to  travel  many  thousands 
of  miles  in  Texas.  There  I  saw  only 
one  man  who  carried  a  six-shooter, 
and  he  carried  it  in  his  valise.  Re- 
solved now  to  compile  some  further 
statistics  for  myself,  I  one  day  made 
an  inventory  of  Texas  hats,  as  seen 
upon  a  railroad  train.  There  were 
thirty-eight  derbys,  seven  straws, 
eight  light-colored  felts,  and  an  even 
dozen  just  hats,  in  sight.  Interested 
I  began  to  count  the  "chaps," — those 
indispensable  leather  trousers  with- 
out which  no  magazine  illustrator 
could  pay  the  rent  to-day.  I  found 
four  pairs,  all  in  the  chaparral  country, 
where  they  were  needed.  I  saw  more 
pairs  than  that  in  one  Colorado  hotel, 
where  there  was  no  use  for  them  ex- 
cept for  show.  Texas  wears  overalls, 
and  New  England,  I  take  it,  wears 
the  "chaps"  to-day. 

Ten-cent  dialect  has  always  been 
of  great  interest  to  me,  but  of  this 
manner  of  comparative  philology  I 
found  none  In  Texas;  nor  ever  did 
in  my  many  years  of  wandering  there. 
There,  too,  was  the  Texas  longhorn 
steer,  famous  in  Texas  simile,  fixture 
in  Texas  history.  On  my  last  visit 
I  saw  two  longhorns  in  a  pasture, 
where  they  are  kept  as  curiosities. 
Half  the  population  on  our  train 
rushed  to  the  windows  to  see  these 
extraordinary  creatures.  Texas  has 
yet  another  longhorn,  I  was  told, 
visible  for  twenty-five  cents;  but 
this  one  I  did  not  see.  Texas  raises 
blooded  live  stock  now,  and  ships 
North  a  b:g  percentage  of  the  young 
cattle  which  become  our  prime  corn- 
fed  beef  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
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A  thousand  reversed  historical 
truths,  similar  to  these,  may  be 
discovered  by  any  observer.  As  to 
advanced  industrial  ethics,  such  as 
concern  our  magazines  of  the  North 
to-day,  whence  comes  the  actual 
thunder?  It  is  Puritan  Texas  which 
has  inserted  real  loops  in  the  corpo- 
ration tail  to-day.  The  right-of-way 
of  any  railroad  pales  where  it  crosses 
the  Texas  line.  There  is  a  train  de 
luxe  which  runs  from  Chicago  to  the 
city  of  Mexico,  with  not  more  than 
semi-occasional  stops  between.  It 
stops  by  law  at  every  county-seat  in 
Texas.  The  Lone  Star  State  likes 
opportunity  for  deliberate  examination 
of  trains  de  luxe,  and  takes  her  time 
with  this  one.  Annoyed  passengers, 
turning  from  their  pages  of  Buffalo 
Bill,  Ned  Buntline  and  Frederic 
Remington,  may  gaze  from  the  win- 
dows upon  the  only  truly  Puritan 
population  left  under  our  flag — that 
of  the  storyless  Southwest.  But  the 
passengers  have  recompenses.  They 
are  forbidden  by  law  to  tip  the  porter, 
the  waiter  or  any  other  employee  on 
the  train  cfe  luxe,  or  on  any  other  train 
within  the  confines  of  Texas.  Would 
they  had  that  law  in  wild  New  Eng- 
land! In  Texas  a  man  is  still  a 
man,  even  though  a  servant, yea,  even 
though  he  be  a  citizen.  In  Texas 
it  still  remains  possible  to  be  an 
individual,  although  living  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

In  her  artless  Puritan  fashion, 
Texas  forbids  public  subsidy  for  any 
enterprise.  In  Texas  «all  paid-up 
stock  must  be  paid  for  in  real  money, 
and  not  a  stage  substitute.  This,  to 
a  few  lambs  of  experience  may  seem 
archaic,  but  magnificent! 

Puritan  New  England,  forsooth! 
If  you  really  seek  a  country  where 
you  must  be  good  whether  you  feel 
good  or  not,  turn  to  the  dry  South- 
west. While  all  the  North  is  re- 
belling at  Sunday  blue  laws,  all  the 
South  is  going  prohibition.  There 
are  more  prohibition  towns,  ten  to 
one  more  per  capita,  in  Texas  than 
in  New  England.  When  I  was  in 
New  England  I  traveled  on  the  B .  &  M. 
— but  what  is  the  use?    That  train 


ought  to  have  been  called  the  B.  &  S. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Texas  it  is 
illegal  to  take  a  drink  on  any  railroad 
train  whatever,  even  although  it  is 
nearly  forty-eight  hours  across  Texas. 
Once  this  law  paused  at  the  Pullman 
car;  but  certain  thirsty  folk  bought 
bottles  outside  of  Texas  and  opened 
them  inside  of  her  confines.  Texas 
avenged  this  by  stiffening  up  the 
law.  To-day  it  is  a  criminal  offence 
for  a  man  to  take  a  drink  on  any 
railway  train  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
from  his  own  bottle  or  the  bottle  of 
anybody  else.  Texas  remarks,  sotto 
voce,  "  I  reckon  that  will  hold  you  for 
a  while."  Puritan  New  England! 
Ye  gods!  And  the  librettists  have 
overlooked  all  this. 

When  I  was  in  New  England,  my- 
self with  others  did  eagerly  frequent 
places  of  divertissements  and  gambols 
open  on  the  Lord's  day.  It  is  dif- 
ferent in  Texas.  Under  the  blue- 
laws  of  New  England  a  man  does  not 
kiss  his  wife  on  Sunday.  In  Texas 
he  kisses  no  one  else. 

It  is  not  the  story,  but  the  fact 
regarding  Texas,  that  the  Sabbath 
is  there  held  in  far  more  reverence 
than  it  is  in  the  North.  Rever- 
ence for  the  Sabbath  is  a  legal  mat- 
ter, moreover.  Wicked  San  Antonio, 
with  a  large  foreign  population, 
for  a  long  time  kept  open  on  Sunday 
in  spite  of  the  law,  preferring  to  pay 
her  fines.  Then  came  a  stern-eyed 
Texan  who  found  that  the  way  to 
close  a  saloon  on  Sunday  is  to  go  after 
that  saloon's  license  bonds.  Chicago, 
New  York  and  Boston  are  not  yet 
so  puritanical  and  practical  as  to 
employ  such  methods.  Imagine  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Busse,  Mayor  of  Chi- 
cago, resorting  to  such  Wild  West- 
ism.  Imagine  such  treason  in  the 
Wild  East.  Of  a  verity,  it  would 
cause  some  new  Patrick  Henry  to  be 
born. 

Texas  wears  not  white  hats,  but 
black  ones;  she  goes  to  church  on 
Sunday,  she  does  not  drink  exten- 
sively on  Sunday  or  any  other  day, 
and  she  does  not  wear  a  gun. 
Such  are  some  of  the  trifling  excep- 
tions as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  school 
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of  Western  fiction  and  art  which 
tells  us  of  the  great  Southwest .  What 
to-day  are  art  and  fiction  without  a 
gun;  what  indeed  our  history  as  a 
people?  Texas  being  both  Puritan 
and  practical,  punishes  the  gun- 
wearer  with  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. A  Northern  traveler  not  long 
ago  tested  the  validity  of  this  law 
by  mere  alcoholic  accident.  He  is 
still  in  jail. 

Card-playing,  once  tabooed  in 
Puritandom — where  bridge  is  now 
at  its  worst, — is  not  tolerated  in 
Texas.  Temperate,  black-hatted, 
drinkless,  church-going  Texas  makes 
it  illegal  to  play  poker,  bridge,  faro, 
croquet,  or  any  game  of  chance. 
You  may  not  even  bet  on  the  length 
of  the  preacher's  sermon  in  Texas. 
It  is  unlawful  to  drop  a  nickle  in  a 
slot  machine  and  get  a  piece  of 
chewing-gum.  I  am  not  even  certain 
that  it  is  not  illegal  to  chew  gum  in 
Texas.  Some  gay  young  men  in 
El  Paso  —  a  city  famous  in  litera- 
ture of  those  who  have  been  there 
but  once — not  long  ago  played  a  few 
cards  in  defiance  of  the  law.  They 
are  in  stripes  to-day.  Texas  has 
not  yet  thought  of  the  leg-and-neck 
stocks,  but  may  do  so  any  moment. 

Oh,  yes,  they  laughed  at  fanatics 
in  the  court  of  Charles,  but  what  good 
did  that  do  Charles  after  his  head 
was  off?  They  laughed  at  Puritan- 
ism in  Rome,  but  hand-organs  repre- 
sent the  Coliseum  to-day.  The  East, 
that  once  claimed  Puritanism — 
that  is  the  place  where  treason  has 
been  done  both  to  Puritanism  and 
to  America.  Weakly  and  quaveringly, 
we  of  the  North  assert  that  we  are 
44 investigating' '  our  corrupt  com- 
mercial methods.  Texas  does  more 
than  investigate.  She  knows  the 
old  Puritan  truth  that  the  way  to 
cut  down  a  tree  is  to  cut  off  the  roots. 
When  we  really  wish  to  abolish  our 
monopolies,  we  can  go  to  Texas  and 
in  fifteen  minutes  learn  how  to  do  it 
and  do  it  thoroughly. 

Yet  Texas  Puritanism  does  not 
include  the  mortification  of  the  flesh. 
It  is  not  a  part  of  the  Texas  religion 
to  live  on  corn  pone  and  squirrels, 


as  they  did  in  old  New  England.  The 
latter  country  was  barren;  Texas  is 
unspeakably  prolific  in  all  easements, 
from  peaches  to  onions.  The  Boston 
millionaire  eats  canvasbacks  made  of 
mud-hens,  but  in  Texas  the  plain 
people  eat  the  real  thing.  There  are 
more  canvasbacks  and  more  terrapin 
in  Texas  than  any  place  in  the  world. 
But  Texas  reserves  these  for  Texans. 
It  is  illegal  there  to  ship  game  from 
one  county  into  another.  To  enjoy 
Texas,  you  must  go  there  to  live;  for 
the  Lone  Star  State  affords  the  only 
illustration  of  practical  application  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  Texas  is  for 
Texans,  but  the  pro  rata  comfort, 
the  per  capita  possibility  of  life 
enjoyment,  is  greater  there  than 
anywhere  else  in  America.  Alfalfa, 
peaches,  onions,  cucumbers,  cabbages, 
brussels  sprouts,  as  well  as  terrapin 
andcanvasback — indeed  all  the  staples, 
necessities  and  luxuries  of  life  are 
there  offered  extravagantly  by  nature, 
unasked,  or  but  slightly  assisted. 

But  besides  being  New  England, 
Texas  is  everything  else.  It  is  any- 
thing but  small  and  narrow,  measure 
it  in  what  terms  you  like.  Geograph- 
ically Texas  is  more  immense  than  one 
can  suppose  who  has  not  studied  the 
map.  Swing  it  on  its  several  corners, 
and  with  its  opposite  corners  you 
shall  touch  points  so  widely  removed 
as  Chicago,  Georgia,  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  seas.  Within  such  con- 
fines there  are  a  dozen  climates,  a 
hundred  soils,  and  unmeasured  di- 
vergence of  industry  and  resource. 
The  pine  forests  of  Texas,  her  short 
grass  plains  as  well,  and  also  her  deep 
and  loamy  cornfields  are  of  the  rich- 
est and  widest  in  the  world.  Soon 
she  will  raise  more  rice  than  the 
Orient,  and  better.  Her  oil  fields 
cover  a  thousand  miles.  She  is  not 
a  State,  but  an  Empire,  and  still  a 
real  Republic.  Long  ago  Texas  cut 
off  her  fringe.  She  is  to-day  America, 
and  what  America  ought  to  have 
been.  As  to  misconceptions  of  so 
great  a  part  of  the  nation,  it  needs 
no  very  courageous  Texas  John  the 
Baptist  to  cry  out  from  his  departed 
wilderness. 
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Now,  bearing  green  papers,  yet 
babbling  of  green  fields  in  the  old 
Saxon  home-loving  way,  we  hurry 
Westward.  Our  people  spill  over 
into  Canada.  We  have  flooded  all 
the  arid  West,  have  made  a  new  State 
out  of  the  agricultural  Indian  lands 
once  set  apart  sacredly  to  the  red 
men  "  so  long  as  the  grass  shall  grow 
or  the  waters  shall  run."  We  spend 
uncounted  millions  trying  to  patch 
the  torn  shoe  our  captains  of  industry 
have  relegated  to  us  in  devastated 
pine  lands;  we  spend  other  millions 
in  irrigation  enterprises,  seeking  to 
create  a  new  West  in  place  of  the 
one  that  we  once  all  owned  pro 
rata. 

Texas,  wide,  diversified  and  rich, 
is  getting  her  share  of  this.  Forty 
years  ago  she  could  not  give  away 
her  lands,  thirty  years  ago  she  sold 
them  at  six  cents  an  acre.  Last 
year  such  lands  sold  for  fifteen  dollars 
an  acre.  In  Southwest  Texas,  where 
vast  transformation  enterprises  are 
going  briskly  forward,  lands  with 
the  wall  of  mesquite  and  cactus  torn 
from  them  bring  under  the  ditch 
$30,  $50,  $100,  an  acre.  A  new 
country  has  been  discovered  by  in- 
dustry, if  not  by  history.  It  is  one 
in  which  all  old  values  and  earlier 
estimates  are  wiped  out. 

Such  a  thing  as  sectionalism  ought 
not  to  exist  in  America  to-day,  when 
intercommunication  is  so  cheap  and 
so  abundant.  Yet  American  ignor- 
ance and  egotism  regarding  America 
are  things  enormous  in  the  total. 
Many  of  your  acquaintance  can  tell 
you  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  Riviera, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  Rockies 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  they  can  only 
answer  you  in  terms  of  Bill  and  Bunt- 
line.  A  neighbor  has  what  he  calls 
a  "shooting''  in  England,  because  it 
is  eminently  correct  to  do  so.  What 
he  might  have  in  actual  shooting  in 
Southwest  Texas  he  does  not  care 
to  know,  and  will  not  believe.  Rich 
anglers  go  to  Norway  after  salmon. 
Talk  to  them  of  the  tarpon  at  Aransas 
Pass  or  Point  Isabel,  and  they  would 
raise  incredulous  eyebrows.  Ameri- 
can sportsmen  go  after  deer  in  the 


Scotch  Highlands  because  that  is 
in  Europe;  but  what  they  might 
find  in  the  highlands  of  West  Texas 
they  do  not  care  to  ask.  I  once 
hunted  buffalo  in  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas.  That  country  was  safe  and 
gentle  then.  Now  it  is  wild  and 
dangerous,  because  infested  with 
piano-tuners  and  lightning-rod  agents 
who  ride  motor-cycles  and  automo- 
biles. Skin-hunters  used  to  drink  al- 
cohol for  sport,  but  now  they  run 
churns  with  it,  over  hundreds  of  miles 
of  what  was  once  a  milkless  cow  range. 
But  of  what  use  is  it  to  tell  how 
America  has  shrunken?  We  must 
in  the  future  take  our  history  as  we 
have  in  the  past,  via  art  and  literature 
and  some  decades  late. 

In  these  new  industrial  days,  none 
the  less,  Texas  would  like  to  be  taken 
just  a  little  more  seriously.  Her 
border  ruffians  make  no  appeal  to  her 
pride  to-day.  She  points  rather  to 
her  millions  going  into  railways  and 
ditches.  She  wants  you  to  see  the 
churches  and  not  her  red  lights — you 
can  see  the  latter  at  home.  She  asks 
you  to  her  table,  and  not  to  her  bar- 
room. She  will  show  you  the  family 
gun,  but  show  it  resting  on  the  family 
mantel  in  the  modern  family  home. 

Before  Texas  had  become  quite  so 
Puritan,  a  citizen  of  Vermont  who 
had  been  reading  mail-order  real- 
estate  literature,  bought  a  lot  down 
in  Texas,  he  did  not  know  exactly 
where.  The  more  he  read  the  liter- 
ature, the  more  convinced  he  became 
that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was 
to  sell  out  his  business,  put  his  house- 
hold goods  on  a  car,  and  with  his 
family  remove  to  Texas;  all  of  which 
he  did.  At  last  he  descended  from 
his  railway  train  at  the  designated 
spot.  This  to  his  eyes  did  not  in  the 
least  resemble  a  town.  They  were 
met  by  a  beweaponed  individual 
who  frankly  admitted  that  he  had 
needed  the  money  and  had  shame- 
lessly  sold   them   their   real   estate. 

"But  where  is  our  lot?"  asked 
Vermont. 

Silently  the  beweaponed  one  led 
the  way  into  a  frame  shanty  where 
hung  a  vast  blue-print  map. 
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"Git  out  o'  the  way!"  he  com- 
manded, as  he  drew  a  large  bowie 
knife  from  his  boot  and  began  to 
whirl  it  about  his  head.  He  cast  the 
glittering  blade  chance  medley  into 
the  blue  print,  where  it  hung  quiver- 
ing, and  then  examined  the  number 
of  the  lot  where  the  point  of  the  blade 
had  happened  to  stick. 

"Number  seven-sixty-six,  that's 
your  lot,  Mister.  Do  you  reckon 
you-all  air  satisfied?" 

"  I  guess  we  be,"  replied  Vermont, 
trembling. 

I  do  not  vouch  for  these  incidents  as 
facts.  They  are  only  history.  But 
did  Vermont  come  to  Texas  now,  he 
would  find  good  houses  where  the 
old  shacks  stood,  and  all  his  hopes 
about  his  lot  come  much  more  than 
true.  The  story  of  the  modern 
growth  of  the  Southwest  is  one  of 
astonishing  proportions. 

To  me  the  most  interesting  part 
of  that  story  is  the  fact  that  Texas 
is  America,  that  it  is  the  place  where 
the  next  great  American  battle  must 
be  fought.  It  is  the  East  and  North 
that  now  have  seceded  from  the  flag 
of  the  Union.  It  was  the  old  Puritan 
steadfastness  to  an  idea  of  human 
liberty  which  once  saved  this  Union 
from  disruption.  That  same  old 
Puritan  idea,  transferred  to  the  West, 
to  Texas  if  you  please,  will  once  more 
save  this  Union,  will  once  more  bring 
the  North  and  East  back  under  the 
true  American  flag. 

This  shifting  of  simple  honesty  and 
plain  Americanism  from  one  comer 
of  the  country  to  another  is  one  of  the 
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truly  curious  and  interesting  phenom- 
ena of  the  day;  yet  here  are  the  facts. 
Take  the  two  hats,  one  the  steeple- 
crown  of  the  Puritan  fathers,  the 
other  the  wide  Stetson  of  the  plains — 
both  now  wellnigh  extinct  save  in 
history- — and  without  trick  or  de- 
ception, as  the  magician  says,  trans- 
pose the  two.  Put  the  Wild  West 
headgear  on  demure  New  England, 
on  the  East,  now  much  infested  with 
Wild  West  art  and  literature ;  and  set 
the  Roundhead  hat  on  the  dry  South- 
west. It  isn't  history,  but  that  is 
startlingly  near  the  way  the  hats 
belong  to-day. 

Of  course  facts  are  rather  insignif- 
icant as  compeared  with  the  story. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  hope.  Down 
in  Texas  not  long  ago  I  overheard 
a  one-armed  man  who  was  talking 
with  a  lean  languid  little  man  who 
sat  on  a  cotton  bale  near  by  in  a 
railway  station. 

"  I  reckon  I  've  had  my  share  ot 
hard  luck,"  said  the  man  with  the 
empty  sleeve.  "  I  lost  my  arm  the 
second  year  I  was  married.  Then 
I  lost  my  wife.  Then  I  lost  my  two 
daughters.  I  married  again,  and, 
damn  me,  if  I  did  n't  lose  that  wife 
too!  I  'm  afraid  to  try  it  again,  I  'm 
that  unlucky." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the 
other,  sighing  heavily,  "  I  don't  know. 
You  can  hope.     They  don't  all  die ! " 

I  presume  we  may  hope.  We  even 
have  a  proverb  about  the  ultimate 
prevailing  properties  of  the  truth. 
Let  not  the  immortal  gods  mock  too 
much  at  us. 
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r  is  curious  how 
differently  the 
outsider  and  the 
insider  watch  the 
development  of 
New  Zealand. 
Those  not  under 
its  protection 
think  only  of  the  expansion  of  the 
theory  of  governmental  paternity. 
They  hold  that  Grey,  Sir  Robert 
Stout  and  the  late  Premier  Seddon 
really  made  New  Zealand  all  that 
it  is,  and  they  watch  Sir  Joseph 
Ward — who,  for  motives  the  funda- 
mental qualities  of  which  are  still 
somewhat  obscure,  shouldered  the 
premieristic  responsibility  in  almost 
a  coup  d'Hat,  before  New  Zealand 
fairly  realized  the  shock  of  Seddon's 
sudden  death.  They  watch  every 
straw  showing  the  way  of  the  wind, 
and  wonder  what  will  come  of  it  and 
what  will  become  of  New  Zealand. 

To  the  insider  the  experiment  of 
governmental  paternity  is  unobtru- 
sive, and  even  in  proximity  to  an 
election  it  has  apparently  little  to 
do  with  the  case.  He  is  well  satis- 
fied. Possibly  he  is  stoical — he  is 
largely  Scotch,  and  some  things  are 
temperamental.  Possibly  he  is  an 
ideal  stand-patter.  At  all  events  I 
have  been  the  length  and  breadth 
of  New  Zealand  over  and  again  to 
find  them  rare  exceptions  who  would 
progress  from  personalities  to  prin- 
ciples political,  in  any  kind  of  argu- 
ment, unless  forced  by  inquisition. 
They  are  proud  of  New  Zealand — 
proud  as  proverbial  Lucifer,— but  the 
ways  and  means,  legislative,  seem 
secondary  and  immaterial. 

This  has  really  proved  an  item  of 
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infinite  value  in  the  development, 
strange  though  it  seems  to  Ameri- 
cans, who  make  the  ways  and  means 
the  burning  issues  of  each  hour, 
spending  their  time  and  treasure  on 
political  obsessions,  filling  the  air 
so  incessantly  with  the  dust  of  theory 
and  policy  that  one  seldom  catches 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  reality  be- 
neath, constantly  perturbed  with 
efforts  to  adjust  itself  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  practice.  It  is  an  item 
of  value  to  New  Zealand  because  it 
renders  legislation  and  administra- 
tion possible  and  productive,  unhan*- 
pered  by  perpetual  upheaval. 

To  the  New  Zealander  the  object 
of  interest  is  the  country.  He  will 
not  gratuitously  talk  politics,  but, 
Heavens,  how  he  will  talk  New 
Zealand!  From  dawn  to  dark  and 
back  to  dawn  again,  he  '11  talk  New 
Zealand.  And  though  New  Zealand 
is  small — not  much  over  a  hundred 
thousand  or  so  square  miles, — and 
though  it  has  n't  quite  a  million 
inhabitants,  counting  Maoris,  of  all 
the  people  of  the  earth  who  by  right 
can  boast  of  their  country — not  bar- 
ring Americans, — those  with  the  best 
right  are  that  same  nine  hundred  and 
odd  thousand  New  Zealanders. 

Remember  that  it  was  n't  till  1840 
that  New  Zealand  was  really  thought 
of,  and  that  it  was  1870  before  the 
white  man  had  his  feet  fairly  set  upon 
the  shores  and  had  fought  the  final 
battle  of  the  Maori  war;  then  let 
him  go  ahead  and  talk.  What  he 
says  is  inspiring  even  to  an  American. 
It  is  all  about  his  "  Ao-tea-roa,"  his 
"Long -bright- world."  Long  it 
surely  is — something  like  eleven  hun- 
dred miles  from  tip  to  tip — but  so 


narrow  that  one  could  hardly  estab- 
lish oneself  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
ocean,  or  from  mountains,  either, 
for  that  matter;  and  bright — so 
bright  that  between  the  showers  the 
sun  seems  shining  and  the  breezes 
blowing  pretty  much  all  the  time. 
It  makes  a  climate  that  is  perfec- 
tion— never  either  hot  or  cold, — and 
a  soil  producing  in  abundance  almost 


anything  that  flourishes  under  the 
blue  heavens;  while  beneath  are  gold 
and  silver,  coal,  iron,  tin,  antimony 
and  what  not.  There  are  vast  for- 
ests, with  deer-stalking  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing,  and  snow-topped  moun- 
tains the  whole  length  of  New  Zea- 
land, covering  the  country  with 
streams — streams  full  of  trout.  There 
are  vast  tracts  which  have  not  yet 


been  touched,  as  hints  of  future  pos-     where  pretty  much  all  the  fish  that 

sibilities;  and  there  's  near  four  and     flourish  are  found  swimming. 

a  half  thousand   miles  of  sea-coast,  "Brighter    Britain"    they   call    it. 
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"Wine  without  a  headache,"  they 
have  christened  the  climate;  and 
they  grow  eloquent,  besides,  over 
every  imaginable  marvel  of  wild 
nature  and  every  phase  of  natural 
grandeur  and  beauty  to  be  found 
the  world  over — Norwegian  coast- 
wildness,  Switzerland's  mountain 
glories,  with  a  native  fauna  and  flora 
unparalleled.  And  the  marvel  of  it 
is  that  they  do  not  exaggerate — 
because  words  can't.  The  goods  are 
there.  Every  New  Zealander's  heart 
is  full  of  New  Zealand  and  his  tongue 
is  tipped  with  statistics.  Here  are 
some  of  them: 

New  Zealand's  death-rate  is  the 
lowest  in  the  world.  Her  wealth, 
per  capita,  is  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  Her  wheat  yield  comes  up 
to  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  and  oats 
up  to  ninety  bushels.  She  has  ex- 
ported over  $350,000,000  worth  of 
gold.  Her  manufactures  have  reached 
an  annual  output  above  $1 15,000,000. 
She  has  four  million  horse -power 
readily  available  for  generating  elec- 
tricity, in  natural  water-power.     She 


has  four  cities  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
thousand  each  and  a  lot  of  sub- 
stantial provincial  towns.  Paren- 
thetically, the  cities  are  already 
beautiful  garden  cities,  with  parks 
and  parkways,  public  buildings  and 
private  residences  to  teach  older 
worlds  valuable  lessons.  In  the  year 
ending  with  March,  1907,  her  exports 
amounted  to  $100,000,000.  Agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  products  took 
the  lead — $75,000,000;  gold,  coal, 
and  other  minerals  $1 2,000,000 ;  manu- 
factures $5,000,000;  timber  and  forest 
products  $4,000,000;  fisheries,  etc., 
filling  out  the  count.  Her  imports 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $73.- 
000,000;  giving  a  commerce  of  one 
hundred  seventy-three  million  dol- 
lars, of  which  America  had  but  a 
miserable  pittance  and  none  of  the 
transportation,  owing  largely  to  the 
energy  with  which  our  Government — 
which  is  not  paternal — has  rendered 
our  merchant  marine  obsolete  and 
practically  impossible.  Incidentally, 
and  as  a  good  concluding  bit  of  sta- 
tistics,   the    surplus    in  Government 
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over  expenditures,  for  the 
year  1906,  was  close  to  four  million 
dollars,  where  we  had  a  substantial 
deficit. 

To  the  outsider,  especially  to  the 
ways-and-means-mad  American,  who 
believes  that  the  weather,  the  crops 
and  eternal  salvation  depend  on  the 
political  complexion  of  the  candi- 
date, all  of  this  is  but  the  effect  of 
administration.  Very  well.  No- 
where in  the  world  is  there  such  a 
bold  and  liberal  system  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  direct  interest  of  its 
citizens.  As  much  as  for  anything 
else  is  New  Zealand  famous  for  its 
politico-economic  progress — its  prac- 
tical and  successful  application  of 
advanced  humanitarian  legislation. 

New  Zealand  has  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  leaders  as  well  as  in 
followers  and  in  essential  unity. 
Grey  was  with  the  people.  Stout 
was  for  the  people.  Seddon  was 
the  people.  It  was  more  difficult 
to  place  Ward,  the  present  Premier, 


for  he  had  characteristics  and  fads 
which  seemed  to  some  incongruous; 
but  the  machinery  of  Government 
was  so  complete  and  in  such  excel- 
lent running  order  that  to  run  with 
it  was  the  only  possibility;  and  Ward 
is  running  better  and  better — or  the 
people  are  becoming  better  used  to 
him. 

New  Zealand  had  developed  faster 
and  farther  than  she  realized,  under 
the  drastic  dominance  of  the  late 
Premier  Seddon — just  as  Seddon  him- 
self had  grown  faster  and  farther  than 
he  or  they  realized,  from  the  Dick 
Seddon,  who  shouldered  his  way  up 
from  nothing,  into  the  Right  Hon- 
orable and  world-renowned  Sir  Rich- 
ard, holding  all  New  Zealand  in  the 
hollow  of  his  big,  fat  hand,  who 
made  that  last  triumphal  trip  through 
Australia,  and  died,  suddenly,  on  the 
steamer,  a  day  out,  on  his  return. 
Seddon  was  one  of  the  world's  prodi- 
gies. He  was  the  whole  thing  and 
he  knew  it.     It  was  worth  an  even- 
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ing  in  the  Lower  House,  in  Welling- 
ton, just  to  see  Seddon  come  in,  de- 
posit his  portly  self  on  the  ministerial 
benches,  smooth  his  close-cut  full 
beard  with  his  fat  hand  and  at  the 
psychologic  moment  swing  slowly  to 


New      Zealand    prospered     tremen- 
dously. 

It  was  a  big  burden  for  any  new 
shoulders  to  assume — the  load  which 
had  gradually  grown  into  the  shape 
of  Seddon's  broad  back;  but  it  was 
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his  feet  and  in  his  deep-voiced,  delib- 
erate way,  quietly  lay  down  the  law. 
Seddon  always  knew  what  he  wanted. 
He  was  gentle  but  firm  in  declaring 
it  and  tenacious  as  a  bull-dog  in 
holding  on  until  he  got  it — the  while 


the  time  in  the  tide  for  Ward.  He 
took  it  at  its  flood  and  had  himself 
Premier  before  New  Zealand  roused 
from  the  shock  of  Seddon's  death. 
He  had  served  in  Seddon's  Cabinet, 
as  Postmaster  General,  for  ten  years 
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or  more,  and  his  friends  declared  for 
him  that  by  tactful  diplomacy  and 
polite  politics  he  had  often,  under 
the  rose,  smoothed  Seddon's  rough 
edges  and  held  his  master  back  from 
measures  too  drastic  even  for  New 


would  have  been  considered  badly 
bankrupt,  in  connection  with  several 
industries  he  had  been  exploiting  far 
away  in  the  South.  He  came  North 
with  such  carefully  fitted  clothes, 
such    pretty    red    neckties,    such    a 


Zealand.  Maybe  so.  At  least  Sed- 
don  was  beyond  denying  it,  and  Ward 
was  Premier.  He  still  retains  his 
old  position  as  Postmaster  General. 
He  has  also  added  to  his  official  posi- 
tions that  of  Colonial  Treasurer, 
which  Seddon  held,  of  Commissioner 
of  Telegraphs,  of  Minister  for  Indus- 
tries and  Commerce,  and  Minister  in 
Charge  of  International  Exhibitions. 
Nevertheless,  Ward  was  not  a  du- 
plicate of  Seddon,  and  there  were  those 
who  shook  their  heads.  He  has  been 
something  like  a  series  of  shocks,  to 
some,  ever  since  his  advent  into  Gov- 
ernment circles,  a  dozen  years  ago 
or  more.  At  the  time  Seddon  made 
him  Postmaster  General,  Ward  was 
in   a   condition   which,    in   America, 


shining  "plug"  hat  and  such  a  cute 
French  twist  at  the  end  of  his  mous- 
tache, cutting  such  a  sharp  contrast 
to  the  rugged,  every-day  Seddon, 
that — well,  not  many  of  the  strong 
men  of  New  Zealand  are  of  that 
kind. 

When  he  went  to  England,  Ward 
came  back  as  Sir  Joseph.  Stout, 
Seddon's  predecessor,  now  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  New  Zealand,  lost  his  best 
grip  on  the  people  when  he  became 
"Sir  Robert."  When  Seddon  might 
have  had  a  "Sir"  put  at  the  fore- 
front of  his  name,  with  Gladstonian 
notions  he  "  Xo-thank-youed,"  and 
the  people  loved  him  better  as  the 
Right  Honorable  one  of  them. 
Then  Sir  Joseph's  daughter  was  pre- 
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sented  at  Court,  which  was  quite  as 
it  should  be;  but  when  he  returned 
to  New  Zealand  he  had  a  regal,  full- 
length  portrait  of  her,  in  all  her  Court 
clothes,  printed,  full-page,  in  the  lead- 
ing weekly,  and  the  home  folks  com- 
mented at  a  great  rate.  Capping  all 
the  rest,  Ward  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 
while  a  large  majority  of  New  Zealand 
is  Scotch  Covenanter. 

Altogether,  as  Ca=sar  says,  when  so 
many  things  opposed,  it  is  a  strong 
point  for  Ward  that  while  he  still 
clings  to  pretty  neckties,  French 
twists,  etc.,  he  also  holds  a  good 
grip  on  the  reins  which  Seddon  laid 
down.  It  is  an  indorsement,  too,  for 
the  machinery  which  Grey  and  Stout 
and    Seddon    built,    that    it    makes 


I  believe  that  the  cardinal  aimof  Govern- 
ment is  to  provide  the  conditions  which 
will  reduce  want  and  permit  the  very 
largest  possible  number  of  people  to  be 
healthy,  happy  human  beings.  The  life, 
the  health,  the  intelligence  and  the  morals 
of  a  nation  count  for  more  than  riches, 
and  I  would  rather  have  this  country  free 
from  want  and  squalor  and  unemployed, 
than  the  home  of  multi-millionaires.  The 
extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth  crush 
the  self-respect  of  the  poor  and  produce  the 
arrogance  of  the  idle  rich.  This  engenders 
class- bittern  ess.  I  have  tried  to  provide 
such  social  and  economic  conditions  in  this 
Colony  as  will  prevent  that  helpless  sub- 
jection of  one  class  to  another,  so  wide- 
spread in  the  older  lands.  A  spirit  of  self- 
respecting  independence  already  marks  our 
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steadily  for  phenomenal  success  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  different  engineer. 

What  the  machinery  was  intended 
to  accomplish  Seddon  made  particu- 
larly plain  in  a  manifesto,  just  pre- 
vious to  his  last  election,  when  he 
said: 


people,  and  I  would  have  the  title,  New 
Zealander,  imply,  the  world  over,  a  type  of 
manhood  strenuous,  independent  and  hu- 
mane. The  practical  reformer  must  often 
be  content  with  small  profits  and  slow 
returns;  he  must  proceed  piecemeal  and 
by    slow    and    steady    stages,     removing 
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obstructions  to,  and  providing  facilities 
for,  a.  higher  development  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.  I  understand  this  to  be 
modern  humanitarian  legislation,  and  I 
claim  that  this  spirit  pervades  all  the 
progressive  laws  and  the  State  experiments 
that  my  Administration  has  tried  during 
the  last  fifteen  years. 

Ward  was  not  another  Seddon,  but 
Seddon  was  so  emphatically  stamped 
upon  governmental  policy  and  prac- 
tice, that  even  if  Ward  was  a  man 
to  change  the  course  he  could  not 
well  do  it  in  one  administration.  At 
present  the  paternal  policy  is  still 
progressive,  and  as  its  result,  to-day, 
there  are  no  millionaires  in  New 
Zealand.  Wealth  is  distributed  more 
widely  and  equitably  through  the 
people  than  in  any  other  country  on 
the  globe.  Poverty,  as  the  word  is 
understood  elsewhere,  does  not  ex- 
ist. There  are  no  beggars — except 
the  Salvation  Army.  There  are  no 
trusts,  no  private  monopolies.  In- 
dustrial   peace   prevails.     There   are 


no  political  machines.  The  body  of 
the  people  control  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  The  women  all  vote  and 
have  done  so  for  years,  but  they  are 
beautifully  feminine,  nevertheless. 
They  have  a  home  life  that  is  ideal 
and  they  belong  to  it.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  woman  speaks  at  a  political 
meeting,  and  when  she  does  it  usu- 
ally transpires  that  she  is  a  visiting 
American  or  an  English  advocate. 
They  say  they  are  too  busy  with 
domestic  affairs  to  care  to  hold  public 
offices,  but  no  women  in  the  world 
are  better  informed  on  political  af- 
fairs. They  do  no  end  of  political 
work  among  themselves,  at  election 
time,  in  the  way  of  party  teas  to 
win  over  doubtful  votes.  Every 
woman  over  twenty-one,  who  has 
resided  twelve  months  in  the  Colony 
and  three  in  the  electorate,  has  a 
vote,  whether  native  or  white,  and 
uses  it,  as  a  rule.  Lady  Ward,  wife 
of  the  Premier,  says  that  the  reason 
the  women  of  New  Zealand  have  so 
much   time    for   politics    is   because 
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they  are  not  burdened  with  the  phil- 
anthropic work  of  other  nations. 
Hospitals,  veterans'  homes  and  or- 
phanages, chiefly  governmental,  seem 
to  afford  all  the  relief  required  in  a 
land  without  poor. 

The  educational  opportunities  of 
New  Zealand  are  not  excelled  any- 
where, but  co-education,  even  in  the 
high  schools,  is  not  popular.  The 
professions  are  open  to  women  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  doctors  and  lawyers 
among  them.  But  Lady  Ward  is 
correct  in  saying  that  the  women  of 
New  Zealand'  are  exceptionally  femi- 
nine and  the  homes  ideally  domestic. 


.HEP,     NEW     ZEALAND 

The  much- watched  Land  System 
has  been  steadily  branching  out  in 
new  experiments.  It  is  based  upon 
the  conviction  that  the  ultimate  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  nation 
depend  upon  successfully  settling  the 
people  upon  the  soil,  with  reasonable 
limits  as  to  area.  They  are  encour- 
aged and  assisted  to  settle,  on  the 
general  principle  of  State  ownership 
with  perpetual  tenancy  by  the  oc- 
cupier. To  facilitate  this  the  Gov- 
ernment is  purchasing  the  large, 
improved  estates,  and  cutting  them 
up  for  close  settlement  on  easy  terms. 
It   also  advances   money  to  settlers 
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to  aid  them  in  developing.  The 
Agricultural  Department  assists  the 
farmers  in  various  ways,  furnishing 
free  the  services  of  expert  dairy 
instructors,  veterinary  surgeons  and 
instruction  and  aid  in  everything  else 


that  can  make  for  success.  Then 
the  products  are  carefully  graded 
by  State  experts  before  shipment. 
Frozen  and  canned  meats  are  sub- 
ject to  a  particularly  rigid  system 
of  inspection,  which  the  producer 
has  come  to  consider  the  most  valu- 
able feature  of  his  business,  as  it  has 
placed  the  products  of  New  Zealand 
upon  such  a  high  plane  in  the  London 
market.  The  prices  are  nearly  double 
those  previously  realized. 

New  Zealand  is  the  first  country 
in  the  world  to  adopt  a  two-cent 
letter  rate  for  over-sea  mail;  and  the 
telegraph — which  is  run  in  connec- 
tion with  the  post-office — affords  a 
rate  of  one  cent  a  word.  Postal 
Savings  Banks  have  been  conducted 
by  the  Government  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  This  is  a  subject  of 
peculiar  interest  to  Americans,  we 
have  so  recently  roused  ourselves  to 
the  desirability  of  such  an  adjunct, 
and  by  the  grace  of  Congress  there 
will  be  legislation  of  some  kind  on 


the  subject  at  an  early  session.  It 
is  worthy  a  more  extended  note. 

January  first,  1907,  the  Colony 
had  540  post-offices  transacting  a 
savings-bank  business.  There  were 
298,746  accounts,  with  a  total  de- 
posit of  $48,766,325,  an  average  of 
about  $166.50,  to  each  account,  rep- 
resenting $56  a  head  for  the  entire 
population  of  the  Colony.  On  ac- 
counts of  less  than  $1500,  interest 
is  paid  at  the  rate  of  3J  percent. 
From  $1500  to  $3000,  the  rate  is 
3  percent.;  and  no  interest  is  paid 
on  anything  over  three  thousand. 
There  is  a  savings  bank  for  every 
1646  persons  in  the  Colony,  and  of 
that  number  548  have  accounts — 
about  one  in  three.  In  America  we 
have  a  population  of  over  87,000,000. 
Tf  we  came  up  to  the  standard  set 
by  New  Zealand,  we  should  have 
50,000  savings-banks,  with  a  deposit 
of  over  five  and  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars; whereas,  the  same  year,  we  had 
but  1319  savings-banks,  and  instead 
of  the  proportion  of  one  in  three, 
or  30,000,000  depositors,  there  were 
only  a  little  over  eight  million. 
Where  the  average  account  in  New 
Zealand  is  but  $166.50,  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  accounts  do  not 
average  $100,  the  average  account  in 
America  is  $433.80,  showing  that 
American  savings-banks,  at  present, 
are  utilized  by  people  of  compara- 
tively large  means  and  not,  as  in 
New  Zealand,  by  those  in  the  most 
moderate  circumstances.  The  sug- 
gestion is  obvious;  and  so  is  the 
probable  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
the  common  people  of  the  United 
States,  if  the  postal  savings-bank  bill 
which  is  urged  by  Postmaster  General 
Meyer  should  be  made  a  law,  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

But  paternity  —  or  humanity  — 
reaches  farther,  in  New  Zealand. 
They  have  inaugurated  govern- 
mental life  insurance,  with  an  accident 
branch  and  a  state  fire  -  insurance 
department  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished. There  is  a  public  trust  office, 
which  does  all  the  work  of  our  trust 
companies,  an  immigrants'  assist- 
ance bureau,  and  an  old-age  pension 
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for  those  over  sixty-five  who  have 
lived  twenty-five  years  in  the  Colony. 
The  railways,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines  are  owned  and  managed 
by  the  Government,  with  the  result 
of  one  cent  a  word  as  the  telegraph 
rate  and  that  the  railroads  are  run 
for  the  development  of  the  country, 
with  low  freight  and  passenger  rates 
and  no  discrimination.  Most  of  the 
large  public  works  and  railway  con- 
struction are  carried  on  directly  by 
the  State,  the  old  contract  system 
being  practically  abolished,  and  one 
of  the  latest  extensions  is  the  con- 
struction,    in    the   vicinity   of    the 
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large  cities,  of  model  homes,  at  cheap 
rents,  with  purchasing  clause  and 
frequent  train  service  from  the  sub- 
urbs. 

This  is  the  way  the  people  of 
Brighter  Britain  are  fulfilling  Low- 
ell's prophecy  of  New  Zealand: 

Here  men  shall  grow  up 

Strong  from  self-helpiog; 

Eyes  for  the  present  bring  they  as  eagle's, 

Blind  to  the  past. 

They  shall  make  over 

Creed,  Law  and  Custom; 

Driving-men,  doughty  builders  of  Empire, 

Builders  of  men. 
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By  EDEN   PHILLPOTTS 


Illustrated  by  W.  J.  Glackens 
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||  HEN  old  Nathan 
Bickford  was  pen- 
sioned off,  after 
Squire  Sanders  of 
Dendles  Court 
died,  the  new 
Squire  gived  him 
a  gift.  'T  was  a 
silver  racing  cup  standing  eighteen 
inches  high  and  worth  twenty- five 
pound.  Old  Squire's  well  known 
galloping  hoss,  "Dick  Turpin,"  had 
won  it  at  Cornwood  Hunt  Races 
years  and  years  agone. 

'Twas  a  trophy  offered  to  the 
county,  but  it  had  to  be  took  three 
times  afore  't  was  won-  outright;  and 
"Dick  Turpin"  had  done  the  feat  in 
the  early  Seventies.  Well,  Nat  Bick- 
ford, who  was  butler  to  old  Squire,  had 
polished  this  here  cup  for  near  forty 
year;  but  young  Squire  did  n't  care  a 


button  about  it,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  in  company  that  't  was 
a  ugly  eyesore,  much  to  old  Bickford's 
grief.  Then,  when  he  found  that 
Nat  was  so  terrible  proud  of  it,  he 
handed  it  over  to  the  ancient  man, 
and  when  Bickford  went  to  end  his 
days  in  a  little  house  at  Cornwood,  he 
took  the  cup  and  kept  it  under  a  glass 
case.  It  was  his  greatest  treasure  in 
the  world,  and  he  never  grew  tired 
of  telling  how  "  Dick  Turpin"  winned 
it  for  good  and  all  in  '74,  and  how 
bright  and  shining  he  'd  kept  it  ever 
since.  Infact,  't  was  his  only  subject, 
and  towards  the  end  of  his  days, 
when  he  growed  a  bit  tootlish  as  old 
men  will,  he  used  to  take  the  cup 
to  bed  with  him  and  sleep  with  it 
under  his  pillow;  and  when  he  died 
the  cup  was  in  his  hand  and  it  took 
a  strong  man  to  release  it  after.  It 
looked  as  if  he  was  determined  to 
have  it  buried  along  with  him. 
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Nathan  Bickford  left  no  will  and  no 
money  worth   mentioning.     In  fact, 
the  only  things  as  he  did  leave  that 
were  worth  a  rush,  was  his  good  name 
and  the  silver  cup.     He  never  married 
and  his  heirs  was 
Cornwood    men 
— and    brothers 
both     up   home 
fifty  years  old. 

Money  's  the 
root  of  all  evil 
as  they  say,  and 
over  this  fine 
piece  of  silver 
Edward  Bick- 
ford and  his 
youngerbrother, 
Forrester,  fell 
out  very  sharp 
and  bitter.  Or 
rather,  't  was 
the  younger  fell 
out,  for  no  man 
ever  quarrelled 
with  the  elder. 

Edward  was 
a  bachelor  and 
kept  the  "  Seven 
Stars"  to  Corn- 
wood,  and  never 
a  more  popular 
chap  stood  be- 
hind  a  bar; 
while  Forester 
had  a  wife  and 
two  boys  nearly 
grown  up,  and 
he  was  a  very 
different  kind  of 
man  from  the 
publican.  He 
worked  as  fore- 
man  to  the 
Morely  Clay  Pits 
and  made  pretty 
good  money  but 
mighty  few 
friends.  He  was 
the  hard,  heart- 
less    sort     and 


Book  that  't  was  his,  because  his 
uncle  had  told  him  't  was  to  be  his 
when  he  died.  But  he  had  n't  got 
nothing  but  his  oath  to  show  for  old 
Nathan's  promise ;  and  as  his  oath  was 
his  two  nephews —  not  a  thing  to  be  relied  upon  even  the 
best  of  times, 
his  brother  took 
leave  to  doubt 
it  in  this  matter. 
They  'd  both 
been  very  friend- 
ly with  their  an- 
cient uncle,  and 
there  was  no 
reason  at  all  why 
for  he  should 
have  passed  over 
the  elder  for  the 
younger.  And  so 
Edward,  who 
was  as  fair  and 
straight  as  his 
brother  was 
shifty,  reckoned 
to  hold  on  to  the 
cup.  He  gave 
his  reason  and 
made  all  clear; 
he  said : 

"  'T  will  pro- 
vide a  very  gal- 
lant show  in  my 
bar,  and  be  a 
very  interesting 
ana  valuable 
subject  to  talk 
about  for  the 
people  when 
they  come  there. 
And  this  I  prom- 
ise, and  you  can 
ha  veitin  writing 
if  you  mind  to, 
that,  come  I  die, 
the  cup  shall  be 
left  to  you ;  and 
if  you  die  first, 
which  you  may 
do,  seeing  there's 
but   a  year  be- 
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would  have  made  a  good  slave-driver 
or  Russian  Duke. 

'T  was  like  this  when  it  corned  to 
the  cup:  Edward  claimed  it  as  the 
elder,  and  Forrester,  he  swore  by  the 


tween  us  and  you  've  got  a  nagging 
wife  and  be  a  martyr  to  rheumatics, 
then  your  eldest  boy,  my  godson, 
shall  have  the  cup.  So  I  '11  have  it  writ 
down  in  my  last  will  and  testament." 
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Well,  I  thought,  for  one,  that  no- 
thing could  be  fairer  than  that;  and 
my  son's  friend,  Dicky  Reep,  thought 
the  same;  and  so  did  Arthur  Haycraft 
and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  regular 
visitors  at  the  "Seven  Stars."  But 
Forrester  Bickford,  he  took  it  ill  and 
his  wife  took  it  worse.  Twas  re- 
ported that  she  did  n't  like  being 
called   a   nagging   woman,   and   she 


let  the  subject  drop,  Edward  was 
very  near  minded  to  give  him  the 
cup  and  be  done  with  it. 

He  explained  to  Dicky  Reep  and 
Sam  Parsons  and  me  and  another 
few  men  what  his  view  of  the  matter 
was. 

"  Forrester  should  have  it  to-mor- 
row," he  said,  "  but  for  one  thing;  and 
that   is   that   he   would  n't   keep   it. 


never  forgave  her  brother-in-law  for 
the  word,  though  he  was  n't  the  first 
by  many  that  had  used  it  against 
her,  and  he  meant  no  unkindness 
by  it. 

In  fact,  they  Bickfords  grumbled 
a  lot  and  it  made  a  feeling  between 
the  brothers  that  troubled  the  elder 
a  good  bit.  A  tender-hearted  man 
always,  and  when  Forrester  would  n't 


Between  you  and  me  and  the  gate- 
post," he  said,  "my  brother's  a 
sporting  blade  and  have  more  uses  for 
money  than  his  wife  knows  about ; 
and  if  I  gave  him  the  trophy,  he  'd 
turn  it  into  cash  afore  yon  could  blow 
your  nose.  Often  and  often  have  I 
helped  him  in  the  past,  and  glad  and 
proud  to  do  it,  for  what 's  my  money 
to   an   old   bachelor   like   me?     But 
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the  cup 's  different.  A  thousand 
times  have  I  heard  Uncle  Nat  say 
that  'Dick  Turpin's'  bit  of  silver 
was  to  be  an  heirloom;  and  'twould 
surely  be  a  very  improper  and  in- 
decent thing  to  my  uncle's  memory 
to  get  rid  of  it  or  let  it  pass  out  of 
the  family." 


it  helped  to  make  conversation  for  a 
good  long  time,  till  everybody  for 
miles  round  knowed  all  about  it. 

Well,  a  week  or  two  passed  and 
Forrester  come  to  his  senses  a  bit  and 
cooled  down,  and  no  more  was  said. 
But  when,  just  as  the  thing  lost  its 
freshness  and  us  got  to  coming  and 
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"And  whether  or  no,  silver  be 
worth  little  enough  nowadays," 
said  Arthur  Haycraft;  and  he  was  a 
watch-mender  and  such  like,  and 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

"  If 't  was  offered  to  meto-morrow," 
he  declared,  "  I  would  n't  give  more 
than  five  pounds  for  it  as  an  outside 
figure." 

We  had  a  look  at  it  then — a  terrible 
brave,  glittering  trophy  with  two 
hosses  racing  for  dear  life  o'  one  side, 
and  a  wreath  of  roses,  with  Dick 
Turpin's  name  written  thrice  in  it, 
on  t'other.  And  it  made  a  very 
great  show  in  Ned  Bickford's  bar 
and  was  a  fine  addition  from  every 
point  of  view.     And  as  he  foretold, 


going  from  the  "Seven  Stars"  as 
usual  without  talking  any  more  about 
it,  that  happened  that  brought  the 
matter  on  to  every  tongue  again  and 
made  a  nine  days'  wonder  for  Corn- 
wood.  'Tis  talked  of  to  this  day, 
for  that  matter,  though  more  'n  a 
year  old  now. 

On  a  night  in  December — two  days 
after  Christmas  it  was — in  fact,  the 
very  night  after  the  rabbit  coursing 
matches  in  Ed  ward  Bickford's  meadow, 
the  silver  cup  was  stolen.  He  corned 
down  in  the  morning  as  usual  and  the 
glass  case  that  held  the  cup  was 
empty.  So  far  as  Bickford  could  tell 
afterwards,  nothing  else  was  took, 
and  not  even  the  till  with  the  best 
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part  of  three  pound  in  it  had  been 
broke  ope.  There  was  two  windows 
to  the  bar,  and  one  looked  on  the 
main  street  of  Cornwood  and  the 
other  into  the  stable  yard.  And  the 
thief  had  got  over  the  stable  wall, 
cut  a  bit  out  of  the  window  very  neat 
and  so  turned  the  window-bolt  and 
walked  in.  Anybody  knowing  the 
place  could  have  done  it,  but  no- 
body knowing  Bickford  would  have 
played  him  such  a  dirty  trick.  In 
fact,  such  an  idea  never  struck  even  a 
policeman,  for  't  was  known  far  and 
wide  what  Edward  was,  and  the 
natives  would  never  have  thought  of 
taking  his  cup  if  he  'd  left  it  on  his 
gate  post.  But  there  had  been  a  lot 
of  foreigners  from  Ivybridge  and 
Plympton  come  up  for  the  rabbit 
coursing,  and  it  looked  pretty  certain 
as  one  of  them  must  have  noticed  the 
cup  and  laid  his  plans  and  waited 
for  night  and  done  it.  There  was  n't 
a   footprint   or  a  finger  mark  or  a 
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trace  of  any  sort  to  help  find  the 
rogue,  and  the  police  did  n't  so  much 
as  get  a  clue  inside  the  house  or  out. 
They  fell  over  one  another  trying  to  be 
useful,  but  none  could  make  a  plan  or 
do  anything  to  help  find  the  cup. 
The  robbery  was  put  about,  of  course, 
and  mentioned  far  and  near,  because 
the  constables  reckoned  the  robber 
would  sell  the  thing  for  its  weight 
in  silver;  and  they  warned  Bickford 
that  he  must  n't  be  hopeful  about  it, 
They  held  as  the  burglar  would  melt 
it  down  first  thing,  according  to  their 
custom  in  such  jobs,  and  then  he  'd 
be  safe,  for  nought  could  be  proved 
against  him  after  that. 

The  night  following  the  robbery  a 
good  party  of  us  was  in  the  bar,  and 
of  course  we  was  all  full  of  the  cup, 
and  none  but  was  very  sorry  indeed 
for  Edward's  misfortune.  In  fact, 
you  might  say  we  was  sorrier  for  him 
than  he  was  for  himself,  for  a  born 
philosopher  was  that  man,  and  never 
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did  I  meet  such  a  wonder  for  taking 
the  rough  with  the  smooth.  Content- 
ment made  alive,  you  might  say. 
"  When  you  'm  having  bad  times,  set 
to  work  to  call  home  the  good  times 
you  have  had, "  he  used  to  say.  And 
I  suppose  he  did,  and  'twas  that  that 


HAD    BEES    THE    PRINCE    O     D* 

kept  him  so  sweet;  but  for  my  part, 
it  won't  work  with  me.  When  your 
tooth  be  aching  fit  to  burst  a  hole 
through  your  jaw,  it  don't  help  the 
pain  to  remember  as  it  have  n't  ached 
for  a  year. 

Anyway  Bickford  catched  it  hot 
from  one  man  for  losing  the  trophy, 
and  that  man  was,  of  course,  his  own 
brother.     Forrester  Bickford  had  n't 


heard  the  news  till  one  of  his  sons 
fetched  it  from  Cornwood,  and  then 
he  grew  right  down  savage  on  the 
instant  and  come  over  to  the  "  Seven 
Stars"  the  same  evening  in  a  rare 
storm  of  temper,  and  gave  it  to  his 
elder  brother  hot  and  strong. 

He  said  'twas 
a  scandalous  piece 
of  carelessness, 
and  that  't  was 
his  family  quite 
as  much  as  the 
publican  that  had 
been  robbed.  He 
said  that  putting 
it  there,  under  the 
nose  of  every 
tramp  as  dropped 
in  for  a  drink,  was 
little  better  than 
giving  it  away. 
He  reminded  Ed- 
ward that  he  'd 
told  him  a  dozen 
times  the  cup 
were  n't  safe 
where  it  stood; 
and  Edward,  who 
was  a  very  just 
man,  had  to  ad- 
mit that  was  so. 
Then  Forrester 
axed  his  brother 
what  he  meant  to 
do  about  it,  for 
the  sake  of  jus- 
tice, and  Ned 
made  answer. 

"  I  've  offered 
five  pound  re- 
ward," he  said. 
"  More  I  can't  do 
for  the  moment. 
Arthur  Haycraft 
here  tells  me  that 
it  ba  n't  worth  a  penny  more  than 
that,  dead  or  alive." 

But  Forrester  would  n't  hear  of 
such  a  price. 

"Lies  and  rubbish,"  he  said.  "Us 
know  the  cup  cost  five- and -twenty, 
and  'tis  ridiculous  nonsense  to  tell 
me  'tis  only  worth  five.  Haycraft's 
a  fool  to  say  such  a  thing.  No,  he 
is  n't ;  he's  a  knave.     No  doubt  he 
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wanted  it  at  that  figure  himself.  And 
perhaps  'twas  him  that  stole  it.  I  'd 
much  like  to  look  into  his  workshop 
for  one." 

It  happened  that  Arthur  was  in 
the  bar  himself  at  the  time,  sitting 
behind  the  screen  by  the  fire,  where 
Forrester  hadn't  seen  him.  And 
now  he  stuck  his  head  around  and 
answered  rather  sharp.  Then  my 
son's  friend,  Dicky  Reep,  also  cut  in, 
and  so  did  I,  and  we  had  a  fiery 
argument  and  a  lot  of  noise  over  it. 
After  that  Forrester  calmed  down  a 
bit  and  offered  a  sort  of  apology  to 
Arthur,  and  said  that  his  brother 
ought  to  make  good  the  value  of  the 
cup  in  his  will;  and  Edward,  who 
didn't  lack  for  spirit  when  he  was 
roused,  up  and  said  as  when  it  come 
to  re-making  his  will,  he  'd  do  it 
himself  and  not  ax  for  any  advice 
from  Forrester  or  his  family  either. 

With  that  we  went  at  it  again,  like 
a  flock  o'  starlings,  and  Policeman 
Gee  dropped  in  then,  to  know  what 
the  upstore  was  all  about.  He  calmed 
us  down,  being  by  nature  a  heavy 
and  slow  man  who  puts  out  conversa- 
tion like  water  puts  out  fire ;  and  so  in 
time  we  changed  the  subject,  and 
we  fell  to  talking  of  burglaries  in 
general  and  the  awful  cleverness  of 
housebreakers  and  such  like  rogues 
and  vagabonds. 

"There  's  not  a  house  in  Corn  wood, 
the  bank  and  the  rectory  included," 
said  Gee,  "that  couldn't  be  broken 
into  if  the  rascals  was  minded  to  do 
it.  Bolts  and  bars  be  nothing  against 
'em.  They  '11  melt  the  lock  of  a  steel 
safe  with  their  instruments  so  easy 
as  you  could  melt  a  tallow  can- 
dle." 

And  he  went  on  to  tell  us  some 
amazing  things  that  he  'd  heard  but 
the  week  before  from  an  inspector, 
who  'd  come  from  Plymouth  to  see 
about  Bickford's  cup.  Then  For- 
rester took  t'other  side,  according 
to  his  cranky  habit,  and  said  'twas  all 
stuff  about  robbers  doing  these  deeds 
single-handed. 

"They  'm  always  helped  from  inside 
the  house,"  he  said.  "You  '11  always 
find  as  they've  got  an  accomplice." 


"Not  always,"  answered  Gee.  "For 
instance,  'tis  pretty  well  known  that 
your  brother  did  n't  help  the  anointed 
scoundrel  that  took  his  cup." 

He  had  Forrester  there ;  but  t'  other 
was  n't  beat  and  he  went  on  to  hint 
that  somebody  else  at  the  inn  might 
easily  have  made  a  plot  with  some- 
body outside  and  so  done  the  trick. 
But  as  there  were  n't  nobody  else 
slept  at  the  "Seven  Stars"  but  Luke 
Mogridge,  the  potman,  and  a  maiden 
twelve  year  old,  and  Mrs.  Parsons, 
Bickford's  housekeeper,  an  ancient 
widow  woman  and  a  saint  of  God,  as 
the  saying  is,  he  only  got  more  hard 
words  for  suggesting  such  a  thing.  In 
fact,  Luke,  who  was  a  fiery  man  and 
easily  roused  where  his  pride  was 
touched,  went  so  far  as  to  ax  police- 
man if  't wasn't  a  libel  against  him; 
and  Gee  said  he  didn't  know  but 
what  it  might  n't  be. 

Then  Forrester,  who  was  a  bit  of  a 
drinker  of  a  Saturday,  though  very 
careful  every  other  day,  swore  as 
he  'd  like  to  see  the  burglar  that 
would  break  into  his  house;  and 
Arthur  Haycraft,  the  watch-mender, 
as  had  been  waiting  for  his  chance 
to  get  a  bit  of  his  own  back,  made 
answer.     He  said: 

"Don't  you  be  frightened  about 
that,  Mr.  Bickford.  Nobody  will  ever 
want  to  go  into  your  house  once 
they  've  heard  your  wife's  tongue." 

After  that  me  and  my  son's  friend 
Reep,  and  the  policeman  also,  had 
to  stand  between  the  men,  and  it 
took  four  of  us  to  keep  'em  apart. 
But  of  course  Forrester  would  have 
swept  the  floor  with  Arthur  Haycraft, 
for  Arthur's  a  mere  atomy  of  a  man, 
though  brave  as  a  lion. 

Still  the  talk  went  on  about  thieves 
and  their  ways,  and  we  was  bound  to 
allow,  one  and  all,  that  none  among 
us  had  a  cottage  a  robber  couldn't 
pretty  well  walk  into,  if  ever  he 
was  minded  to  do  it. 

"And  they  only  don't  do  it/'  said 
Gee,  "because  us  poor  people  haven't 
got  nothing  to  steal.  Our  emptiness 
is  our  safety,  as  you  may  say." 

Then  Forrester  broke  out  again, 
being  a  bit  bosky-eyed  by  now  and 
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very  hard  to  silence  once  the  liquor 
was  roaming  in  him. 

"I  'd  defy  the  devil  and  his  dogs 
to  get  in  my  house,"  he  said;  "and  if 
ever  I  catched  a  man  with  his  foot 
over  my  window-sill,  I  'd  scat  his 
brains  out,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
the  law  that  would  prevent  me." 

He  got  a  lot  worse  after,  and  be- 
gun again  about  the  cup,  and  spoke 
so  outrageous  to  his  poor  brother, 
that  Gee  advised  him  to  go  home 
while  he  could  still  walk,  and  not 
annoy  decent  men.  However,  he 
would  brave  it  out  till  closing  time, 
and  then  policeman,  who  was  as 
mild  as  a  mannered  and  kind-hearted 
a  creature  as  ever  wore  blue,  saw  him 
home  himself  and  gived  him  a  bit 
of  advice  into  the  bargain. 

"Would  n't  be  a  very  difficult  task 
to  break  into  your  brother's  house 
to-night,  I  reckon,"  said  Arthur 
Haycraft  in  his  funny  way. 

Lord,  how  we  laughed! 

Then  we  all  went  home,  and  me  and 
Haycraft  and  my  son's  friend,  Dicky 
Reep,  journeyed  the  same  way.  For 
my  part  I  'd  got  a  skinful  and  was  n't 
talkative,  but  Dicky  and  Arthur  had 
a  lot  to  say  against  Forrester  Bick- 
ford,  and  Arthur  declared  that  he  'd 
terrible  like  to  be  upsides  with  the 
man ;  and  Reep  said  as  how  he  would 
too. 

They  saw  me  to  my  door  and  went 
on  together,  mumbling  against  For- 
rester. 

"Don't  you  do  nothing  rash,"  was 
the  last  word  I  bawled  out  to  'em. 
"Because  he's  a  fierce  and  wilful 
man,  and  if  you  was  to  have  a  bit  of 
fun  with  him  and  break  in  his  house 
he  'd  shoot  'e,  like  a  brace  of  par- 
tridges; and  though  he  might  suffer 
under  the  law  for  it,  that  would  n't 
be  no  consolation  to  you  or  your 
wives." 

But  they  went  off  and  did  n't  give 
no  heed  to  me. 


II 


Four  nights  after  that  a  terrible 
queer  thing  happened— such  a  thing 
as  I  never  was  met  with  in  my  born 


days — and  I  found  myself  waked 
from  sleep  betwixt  three  of  the  clock 
and  half  past  three.  I  couldn't 
believe  my  senses  for  the  moment, 
and  thought  'twas  the  Trump;  but 
instead  of  that  it  turned  out  to  be 
some  midnight  sort  of  man  a-fling- 
ing  small  stones  up  against  my 
chicket  window.  Being  a  widower, 
I  lived  alone  with  my  son,  in  a 
thatched  cottage  on  the  Moor  side  of 
Corn  wood;  and  my  sleeping  chamber 
window  oped  above  the  side  door. 

So  up  I  rose  to  see  two  dark  men 
standing  down  under  on  the  path 
from  my  wicket.  So  I  oped  the 
casement  and  poked  forth  my  head 
and  spoke  to  'em. 

"  If  't  is  fire,  say  so  ;  but  I  can  smell 
nought  within,"  I  shouted. 

"Ba  n't  fire,"  answers  a  familiar 
voice.  In  fact,  'twas  none  other  than 
my  son's  friend,  Dicky  Reep. 

"Then  what  in  fortune's  name  be  it, 
Richard?"  I  axes  him;  "and  who's 
t'other  chap  along  with  you  down 
there  ?  I  never  heard  tell  of  nothing 
so  wonnerful  as  this  in  all  my  born 
days." 

"'Tis  Arthur  Haycraft,"  answers 
the  watch-mender  in  his  still,  small 
voice;  "and  we  must  ax  you  to  come 
down  house,  if  you  please,  and  let  us 
in.  Us  have  done  a  very  surprising 
thing,  and  we  'm  a  good  bit  younger 
than  you  and  want  your  advice  about 
it,  for  't  is  plaguey  difficult  to  see 
whatever  us  ought  to  do  next,  if  we 
don't  want  to  land  ourselves  in  a 
cruel  mess." 

"Oh  jimmeny,  Arthur!"  I  says, 
"what  an  hour  to  come  to  a  man  for 
advice !  I  did  n't  know  you  was 
such  a  terrible  impatient  chap. 
Couldn't  'e  bide  till  morning?  'Tis 
well  knowed  my  wisdom  's  nought  if 
I  'm  wakened  suddint  from  sleep  like 
this  here.  I  swear  I  have  n't  got  no 
more  sense  in  me  than  a  newborn 
babe  at  this  moment." 

But  they  'd  take  no  denial  and 
they  would  n't  go  away.  They  was 
very  excited,  as  I  could  hear  by 
their  noise ;  and  as  for  Dicky,  he  was 
dancing  about  on  my  pathway  like  a 
cat  on  hot  bricks. 
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"Come  down  this  instant  moment! 
'Tis  a  matter  of  transportation,"  he 
cries  out. 

So  with  that  I  had  to  humor  the 
rash  creatures  and  go. 

"  Bide  a  minute  and  I  '11  be  down 
then,"  I  told  'em;  and  then  I  lit  a 
candle  and  pulled  on  my  trousers 
and  thrust  my  feet  into  a  pair  of  list 
slippers  and  joined  'em. 

Us  went  in  the  kitchen  and  I 
flinged  a  scad  o'  peat  on  the  fire  and 
drawed  it  up  a  bit,  and  they  was 
both  very  glad  to  catch  heat  from  it, 
for  the  night  was  wet  and  blustering 
and  the  young  men  was  finger-cold 
and  shivering  at  the  knees. 

Dicky  bade  Arthur  tell  the  tale, 
because  he  was  the  better  scholar 
and  had  got  a  good  choice  of  words; 
and  I  fetched  out  my  Plymouth  gin 
and  gave  'em  both  three  fingers 
to  get  the  blood  moving. 

Then  Arthur  spoke. 

"You  mind  a  few  nights  back  how 
that  Forrester  Bickford  cheeked  me 
in  his  brother's  bar;  and  you  mind, 
after,  how  he  blew  his  trumpet  and 
swaggered  and  said  as  no  living  man 
would  ever  have  the  wit  to  break  in 
his  house,  and  all  that?  Well,  me 
and  Dick  here  could  n't  forget  it. 
We  talked  of  it  for  four  days,  and 
then,  but  yesterday — well  knowing 
that  of  a  Saturday  night  Forrester  's 
at  his  worst  and  pretty  blind  afore  he 
gets  to  his  bed — we  ordained  to  have 
a  bit  of  a  practical  joke  at  his  expense 
and  show  him  he  weren't  cleverer  than 
other  people.  Of  course  we  meant  no 
harm,  and  we  've  done  no  harm  for 
that  matter.  In  fact,  you  might  say 
quite  the  contrary.  But — in  a  word 
— me  and  Richard  got  up  there  after 
two  o'clock  and  crept  in  his  garden 
and  hid  there  quiet  as  weasels  for 
half  an  hour.  Then,  when  't  was 
plain  not  an  eye  opened  in  the  place, 
we  just  lifted  the  latch  of  the  parlor 
window  with  an  old,  thin  knife  and 
walked  in  the  house.  Any  fool  could 
have  done  it  as  easy  as  saying  his 
prayers.  And  Dicky's  idea  was  just 
to  nip  into  the  pantry  and  eat  every 
crust  and  bone  in  the  house,  and 
drink    up   everything  also — just   for 


the  lark  and  to  show  Forrester  what 
a  silly  ass  he  was.  But  my  idea  was 
better  and  easier.  I  said  to  Richard, 
'If  we  get  messing  about  with  the 
food,  't  will  take  time,  and  he  '11 
never  tell  anybody  after,  so  we  sha'n't 
score  off  him.  Besides,  he  may  hear, 
or,  more  like,  his  terror  of  a  wife  will 
do  so.  Us  '11  just  open  this  here 
locked  china  cupboard,'  I  said,  'and 
carry  off  the  first  handy  thing  we  can 
pocket.  And  then  we  '11  lie  low  and 
see  what  he  does  about  it  and  have 
our  bit  of  fun.'  And  Dicky  here 
agreed  to  that.  So  we  done  it  with 
one  of  my  tools;  for  such  a  thing  was 
child's  play  to  a  watch-maker  like  me. 
And  the  first  object  as  we  found  in  his 
cupboard  be  in  Dicky's  pocket  now. 
We  didn't  wait  for  nothing  more; 
but  was  off  like  a  shot.  And  knowing 
your  cleverness  and  sense  in  a  kick- 
lish  matter,  we  've  corned  to  you." 

With  that  Dick  drags  a  parcel 
wrapped  up  in  a  neck-comforter 
from  his  pocket  and  puts  it  on  my 
kitchen  table. 

For  my  part,  I  did  n't  care  what 
'twas  they  might  have  took,  but  I 
saw  the  terrible  dangerous  side  of 
their  game  and  warned  -em  against 
it  very  strongly. 

"There  '11  be  hue  and  cry  and  you 
can't  plead  a  bit  of  fun,"  I  said. 
"If  I  was  you,"  I  said,  "I  'd  go  back 
this  instant  moment  and  drop  his 
goods  in  his  garden,  where  he  can 
find  'em.  You  '11  do  best  to  get  rid 
of  his  property  so  quickly  as  ever  you 
can.  For  't  is  clear  burglary  and 
very  like  would  stand  in  the  pair  of 
you  for  a  good  few  years  at  Prince- 
town  prison.  Forrester's  the  sort 
to  get  cruel  nasty  over  this  job,  and 
well  you  know  it." 

"You  wait  a  minute,"  answered 
Arthur.  "There'll  be  no  hue  and 
cry — will  there,  Dick?" 

"That  I  swear  there  will  not," 
answered  the  other  young  man.  And 
with  that  he  undid  the  comforter 
and  showed  me  what  they  'd  been 
and  stole. 

"There!"  says  the  watch-mender. 
"He  ba  n't  likely  to  claim  that  in  a 
hurry,  I  should  reckon!" 
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I  stared  and  thought  the  whole 
adventure  was  a  dream,  for  there, 
shining  and  glittering  in  the  light  of 
my  candle,  was  Edward  Bickford's 
racing  cup,  as  the  gallant  hoss  "  Dick 
Turpin"  had  won  three  times  in  the 
Seventies! 

"Guy  Fawkes  and  angels!"  I  said. 
"Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  that? 
The  barefaced  thief!" 

"Tis  easy  to  read  between  the 
lines,  in  my  opinion,"  explained 
Arthur.  "'Twas  that  rascal  stole 
the  cup,  and  no  doubt  he  told  himself 
that  't  was  only  justice  and  not  rob- 
bery at  all.  He  bets  a  lot,  as  we  know, 
and  he  lost  a  good  few  pound  over 
they  rabbit  coursing  matches  after 
Christmas,  and  of  course  he  thought 
that  this  would  be  a  very  clever  way 
to  make  it  up,  and  none  any  the  wiser. 
And  so  he  took  the  cup  and  was  only 
waiting  to  get  to  Exeter  presently 
to  make  away  with  it.  But  he  'd 
locked  it  up  in  the  cabinet  for  the 
moment,  and  thought  no  doubt 
'twas  as  safe  there  as  if  he  'd  hid  it 
in  his  garden  or  up  his  chimney,  or 
anywhere  else.  And  so  it  would 
have  been  but  for  his  silly  noise  and 
bluster  and  bounce  in  the  public  bar 
a  night  or  two  agone,  and  the  awful 
way  he  insulted  me." 

"And  the  thing  is  to  know  what 
next,"  added  Dicky  Reep.  "Be  me 
and  Arthur  detectives  or  burglars?" 

Well,  I  was  pretty  fully  awake  by 
now,  and  my  mind  moved  very  quick, 
as  it  generally  do  of  a  morning. 

" Tis  in  a  nutshell,"  I  said.  "Him 
as  got  Edward  Bickford  back  his 
cup  was  to  receive  five  pound  reward 
for  so  doing.  That 's  quite  clear  to 
all  parties,  and  the  five  pound  be 
yours  without  a  doubt;  but  the 
question  is  if  you  have  n't  gone  and 
earned  five  years  into  the  bargain. 
But  things  being  what  they  are,  'tis 
very  certain  to  me  that  Forrester 
won't  open  his  mouth  very  wide 
when  the  truth  's  out,  and  he  finds 
his  cupboard  empty  this  morning. 
He'll  think  'twas  burglars  and  he  '11 
only  hope  they  've  got  off  as  clear 
as  he  could  wish  'em." 

"Be  we  to  tell  Edward  the  truth, 


or  ban't  we?"  asked  Richard.  "Be 
we  to  explain  everything  that 's 
happened  when  we  take  back  the 
cup  and  claim  the  money?  If  we 
tell  him  the  truth,  then  he  may  have 
the  law  of  his  brother  and  make  a 
disturbance  as  will  shake  Cornwood 
to  the  depths;  and  if  we  don't  tell 
him,  then  he  '11  reckon  that  me  and 
Arthur  was  the  robbers  and  only 
stole  the  cup  to  bring  it  back  again, 
like  a  pair  of  dog-thieves." 

"You  might  get  the  cup  back  to 
him  in  a  crafty  sort  of  way  and  say 
nought  and  not  appear  in  it  at  all," 
I  suggested.  But  the  watch-men- 
der would  n't  hear  of  such  a  plan  as 
that. 

"Five  pounds  is  five  pounds,"  he 
said,  "and  we  ban't  going  to  fling 
away  good  money.  For  none  can 
say  that  we  have  n't  fairly  earned  it." 

I  allowed  the  truth  of  that;  and 
after  two  good  hours  of  talk,  'twas 
finally  settled  they  should  first  make 
Edward  Bickford  promise  on  his  word 
of  honor  that  he  wouldn't  take  no 
steps  against  the  robber,  and  then  tell 
him  who  the  robber  was.  And  in 
addition  to  that  they  meant  to  make 
him  promise  never  to  let  out  who  'd 
recovered  the  property. 

Of  course  there  was  the  chance 
that  Edward  wouldn't  believe  'em; 
but  he  did,  and  he  made  a  plan  to 
prove  they  spoke  the  truth  and  found 
too  surely  that  they  had.  Then  the 
joy  and  gladness  of  the  man  at  getting 
back  his  cup  was  cruel  dashed  when  he 
found  out  who  had  taken  it  from 
him. 

But  anyway  the  trophy  shone  out 
again  one  evening  in  the  bar,  just  as 
if  nothing  had  happened;  and  them 
as  knew  kept  so  dumb  as  newts  about 
it,  and  Edward  merely  said  the  case 
was  all  cleared  up  and  it  was  to  be 
kept  dark  for  very  good  private 
reasons.  And  I  will  swear  that 
neither  him  nor  me  ever  let  on  about 
it.  Yet,  out  it  got,  as  such  things 
must,  for  both  Haycraft  and  my 
son's  friend  Reep,  were  married  men 
and  so  the  whole  truth  and  a  good 
bit  over  was  in  everybody's  mouth 
inside  a  month. 
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As  for  Forrester,  he  lost  his  nerve 
pretty  bad,  as  we  knew  he  would  do, 
the  first  day  that  he  come  in  the  bar 
and  saw  the  cup  in  its  old  place  just 
as  usual.  A  mouse  could  have  blowed 
him  off  his  feet,  for  worse  than  a 
ghost  it  was  to  him  to  find  it  there, 
no  doubt.  By  then  he  well  knowed 
'twas  stolen  from  him,  but  little 
guessed  where  next  he  'd  catch  sight  of 
it.  The  hookem-snivey  rascal  stared 
at  it  as  though  it  had  been  the  Prince 
o*  Darkness,  and  just  said  'Oh!' 
and  no  more.  Then  out  he  bolted 
and  quite  forgot  his  drink.  Were  n't 
partickler  thirsty  for  the  minute, 
perhaps. 

Of  course  he  'd  kept  the  burglary 
at  his  house  cruel  quiet  and  gone  on 
his  usual  way  without  a  word  to  any 
but  his  wife.  And  even  she  bided 
mute  as  a  mole  over  it.  Then  all 
came  out,- and  a  good  hail  of  bitter 


laughter  stung  that  bad  man's  ear. 

It  got  to  the  Morley  Clay  Pits,  of 
course;  and  then  his  authority  and 
power  of  driving  the  laborers  was 
gone;  for  if  he  blamed  a  clay-cutter 
or  child  even  a  trolley-boy,  they  'd 
look  in  the  air  cheeky  as  sparrows  and 
say  "Wonder  whoever  'twas  took 
thicky  silver  cup  to  the  'Seven 
Stars!'" 

So  then  he  felt  that  life  were  n't 
worth  living  like  that  and  he  'd  do 
better  to  make  another  start  in  the 
world.  Which  he  did  do,  and  him 
and  his  wife  and  his  sons  all  up  stick 
and  off  afore  Ladyday  come  round. 

'Twas  said  that  Edward  Bickford 
helped  'em  in  secret  with  a  good  bit 
of  money,  as  he  'd  often  done  afore; 
and  I  dare  say  he  did.  For  he  was 
the  very  man  to  do  so  out  of  his  great 
power  of  forgiveness  and  charity  to 
his  fellow-creatures. 
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Between  the  summer  and  the  snow 
There  are  three  joys  that  lovers  know. 

There  is  good  leafage,  brown  and  red, 
Fashioned  for  young  Love's  girdlestead. 

Small  golden  berries  in  the  woods 
Meet  for  young  maiden's  wimple-hoods. 

Sea-swallows  flying  oversea 
Crying  of  nesting-time  to  be. 


These  be  three  wistful  joys  that  go   • 
Between  the  summer  and  the  snow. 

Ethel  Talbot 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  POET-MAYOR 

Edward  Robeson  Taylor  and  his  many  Activities* 


By  MABEL  CRAFT  DEERING 


J]HE  fact  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  at 
once  a  scholar,  a 
poet,  a  doctor  and 
a  lawyer  should 
have  been  chosen 
by  the  men  of 
San  Francisco  to 
succeed  their  late  unspeakable  ex- 
ecutive affords  one  of  the  piquant 
contrasts  of  Western  life,  and  reminds 
one  of  Bayard  Taylor's  reed  of  the 
Nile,  rising  in  stately  beauty  from 
the  filth  and  slime  at  its  feet.  When 
an  upright  man  and  a  cultivated 
gentleman  emerges  from  an  orgy  of 
hoodlumism,  one's  faith  in  the  per- 
manence of  Republican  institutions 
is  renewed.  Our  raft  of  a  republic 
may  keep  our  feet  wet  all  the  time, 
as  someone  has  noted,  but  it  does 
not  sink. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  appointed  in  1907 
to  take  the  place  of  Schmitz,  who 
had  just  been  convicted  of  extor- 
tion; but — far  more  important  fact — 
he  was  confirmed  in  the  mayoralty  by 
a  handsome  majority  in  November 
of  that  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Far  West  has 
a  fondness  for  unusual  types  of  char- 
acter in  her  chief  executive.  The 
preceding  incumbent  was  the  leader 
of  a  theatre  orchestra  who  himself 
played  the  first  violin,  and  was  the 
darling  of  "  Labor."  Then  came 
Edward  Robeson  Taylor,  a  man  of 
means,  the  friend  of  painters  and 
poets — a  unique  figure  in  American 
political  life. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  so 
versatile  a  man  as  Dr.  Taylor  were 
devoid  of  good  judgment.     From  a 

•Dr.  Taylor-! mayoralty  expires  ihi 
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graduated  physician,  a  practitioner 
before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  a  former  governor's  private 
secretary,  a  library  trustee  these 
many  years,  and  a  man-of-letters 
who  has  made  the  standard  English 
translation  of  the  sonnets  of  the 
Portuguese  poet,  Jose"  Maria  de  Here- 
dia,  one  expects  more  than  from  a 
common  man;  yet  all  these  attain- 
ments might  consist  with  a  de- 
ficiency in  good  commonsense  and 
practical  judgment.  Dr.  Taylor's 
wise  appointments  and  official  acts 
in  the  term  just  closing  show  that  he 
possesses  these  attributes  as  well. 

San  Francisco's  Mayor  was  born 
at  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  September 
24,  1838.  He  grew  up  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Boonville,  Missouri,  left 
there  in  January,  1862.  and  arrived 
the  next  month  at  his  destination,  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  He  graduated 
in  medicine  at  the  Toland  Medical 
College,  now  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  California, 
in  December,  1865.  He  became  the 
private  secretary  of  Governor  Haight 
in  December,  1867,  and  retained  that 
post  till  his  chief  went  out  of  office 
in  1871-  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia in  January,  1873,  and  later  on 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  he  has  argued  some 
important  cases.  He  continued  in 
the  practice  of  the  law  until  called 
to  the  headship  of  Hastings  Law 
College  in  1899 — a  position  which 
he  still  retains.  He  served  on  two 
boards  of  freeholders  for  the  framing 
of  the  charter  of  San  Francisco,  and 
was  for  four  years  President  of  the 

month.     See  portrait  on  page  150. 
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Bar  Association  of  that  city.  He 
has  been  for  more  than  twenty  years 
a  Trustee  of  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Library  and  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  the  San  Francisco 
Law  Library,  of  which  he  is  now 
president.  He  was  for  many  years 
Vice-President  of  Cooper  Medical 
College  and  is  now  its  President. 
He  is  an  honorary  member  of  any 
number  of  medical  societies  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  belongs 
to  the  Bohemian  and  other  clubs. 
He  is,  moreover,  President  of  the 
San  Francisco  Archaeological  Society 
of  America.  Yet  with  these  mani- 
fold duties  to  be  discharged,  all  of 
which  he  faithfully  performs,  he  was 
willing  to  assume  the  mayoralty  of 
San  Francisco  in  the  most  troublous 
period  of  her  history. 

During  the  mayoralty  campaign 
Dr.  Taylor  made  many  speeches.  The 
fight  was  a  triangular  one,  with  a 
Union  Labor  candidate,  a  regular 
Republican  candidate  and  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, who  had  been  endorsed  by  the 
Good  Government  League  and  the 
Democrats.  Though  much  depended 
on  the  contest,  which  was  an  intensely 
bitter  one  and  full  of  personalities, 
Dr.  Taylor  never  indulged  in  even 
the  slightest  reflection  upon  his  op- 
ponents. 

The  Mayor  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried. His  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
a  family  of  sons,  was  Miss  Agnes 
Stanford,  a  niece  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford; and  his  second,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1908,  was  Miss  Eunice  Jeffers. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  a  lover  of  books  and 
pictures  and  owns  valuable  collec- 
tions of  both,  which,  fortunately, 
were  outside  the  limits  reached  by 
the  great  fire.  He  has  written  seri- 
ous poems  for  fifty  years,  but  the 
first  published  book  of  verse  bearing 
his  name  was  the  translation  of  the 
Sonnets  of  Heredia,  published  in  1897. 
A  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1906, 
four  years  after  the  appearance  in 
pamphlet  form  of  a  poem  entitled 
"Into  the  Light,"  which  in  the  main 
contains  his  philosophy  of  life.  He 
subsequently  added  eighteen  stanzas 
to  this  poem,  and  made  it  the  prin- 


cipal feature  of  a  book  published  in 
1906 — "  Into  the  Light,  and  Other 
Verse.' '  This  edition  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  in  the  San  Francisco 
fire,  so  Dr.  Taylor  made  a  selection 
from  its  contents  and  from  his 
"Visions,  and  Other  Verse,"  which 
had  been  published  in  1903,  and, 
adding  some  more  recent  work,  com- 
bined them  all  in  a  volume  of  "Se- 
lected Poems,"  which  he  published 
in  1907,  the  year  of  his  political 
"arrival." 

Dr.  Taylor's  verse  is  dignified  and 
harmonious.  He  is  fond  of  the  son- 
net form,  which  he  uses  with  grace; 
and  a  great  love  of  nature  appears 
in  almost  all  of  his  lines.  Two  of. 
the  most  graceful  sonnets  in  the 
Heredia  translation  are  "The  Bath 
of  the  Nymphs"  and  "The  Samurai." 

THE  BATH  OF  THE  NYMPHS 

From  the  Euxine  sheltered  is  a  vale  where 

grows, 
Above  the  spring,  a  leaning  laurel  tree, 
From  which  a  pendant  Nymph,  in  frolic 

glee, 
Touches  the  gelid  pool  with  timorous  toes. 
Her  sisters,  challenged  by  the  shells  where 

flows 
The  gushing  wave  they  sport  with  joyously, 
Plunge  deep,  and  from  the  foam  a  hip 

gleams  free, 
And  from  bright  locks,  a  bust  or  bosom's 

rose. 
The  great,  dark  wood  is  filled  with  mirth 

divine. 
Sudden,  two  eyes  within  the  shadow  shine. 
The  Satyr   'tis  I  .  .  .  His  laugh  benumbs 

their  play; 
And  forth  they  dart.     So,  at  a  crow's  ill 

cry, 
C&yster's  snowy  swans  in  wild  array 
Above  the  river  all  distracted  fly. 

THE  SAMURAI 

She  wakes  the  biwa's  softest  melodies, 
As  through  the  latticed  bamboo  she  espies, 
Where  the  flat  shore  in  fulgent  radiance 

lies, 
The  victor  whom  her  love  in  dreaming 

sees. 
'Tis    he,    with    swords'    and    fans'    rich 

braveries : 
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>  pause,  and  in 


Hizen's  or  Togukawa's  blazonries. 

This  handsome  warrior  in  his  dress  of  plate, 

Of  brilliant  lacquers,  bronze  and  silk,  would 

Some  black  crustacean,  gigantesque,  ver- 

He   sees  her; — and  he  smiles  behind  his 

While  his  more  rapid  pace  makes  brighter 

still 
The  two  gold  horns  that  tremble  on  his 

casque. 

The  following  verses  are  original. 
The  first  was  written  on  the  death 
of  a  dearly  loved  son,  and  is  called 
"  Out  of  the  Shadow." 

I  would  not  have  the  world's  regardless 

Rest  on  this  verse  made  consecrate  with 

For    one  who    in   the   springtime   of  his 

Sank  down  o'erburdened,   never  more  to 

But  those  alone  whose  unavailing  cries 
Have  risen  like  mine  for  all  the  heart 
endears 


I  would  have  here  t 

Deep  shadow  share  my  bosom's  agonies. 
Yet  as  Grief  hands  his  bitter  cup  around, 
And  deeper  grows  the  shade's  intensity. 
Our  souls  may  hear  some  new,  far-falling 

And  'mid  its  throbs  divine  it  then  may  be 
That  Life  will  stream  with  richer  thought. 

Deem   Death  a   monarch   with   effulgence 


The  other,  to  Dante  and  Beatrice, 
runs  as  follows : 

O  world -compelling  Dante,  who  the  sea 

Of  Poesy  so  stirred  from  shore  to  shore. 

That  even  as  yet  its  surging  thunders  roar 

In  tones  undying  as  eternity; 

With  master  spirit  so  supremely  free 

It  scorned  all  bonds  and  swept  through 

every  lore, 
On  wisdom's  pinions  at  the  last  to  soar 
To  empyreal  world  of  ecstasy! 
The  crown  of  sorrows  with  its  thorns  was 

thine; 
But  in  thy  bosom  blazed  the  fires  divine 
That  lit  thy  track  to  Paradise  from  Hell; 
And  she  who  gendered  their  supernal  light 
Has  starred  forevermore  the  magic  might — 
Disputeless  miracle— of  woman's  spell. 


PROVINCIALISM 

Based  upon  a  Study  of  Early  Conditions  in 
California 


By  JOSIAH  ROYCE 


I 


AM    a    native    of 
California,    and 

the  first  ten  years 
of  my  life  were 
passed  in  a  min- 
ing town  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada — 
a  town  which  was 
six  years  older  than  myself,  having 


recollections,  therefore,  are  of  a  com- 
munity that  had  no  history  behind 
it,  except  the  history  of  the  indi- 
vidual fortunes  of  its  members  and 
of  their  families.  And  so  if  any  child 
in  an  American  community  could  be 
brought  up  without  being  influenced 
by  any  definite  provincial  traditions, 
I,  as  a  child,  was  at  first,  in  that 
position.  As  a  fact,  the  young 
Californian  of  my  generation  was  nat- 


been  founded  in  1849.    My  earliest     nrally  trained  to  a  sort  of  individu- 
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alism  that  might  be  good  or  bad  in 
its  results,  but  that  at  any  rate  in- 
volved little  tendency  to  be  the  slave 
of  merely  local  prejudices  of  any  sort. 
It  was  indeed  not  true  in  that  com- 
munity that  every  man  did  merely 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
There  was  a  prevailingly  wholesome 
public  opinion.  There  was  generally 
good  order  in  the  community.  And 
there  was  a  lively  play  of  social 
forces.  But  it  was  true  that  this 
play  of  social  forces  was  uninfluenced 
by  any  historic  local  memories.  It 
was  true  that  nobody's  costumes  or 
speech  or  religion  or  ideals  could  as 
yet  stand  for  anything  like  a  finished 
provincial  consciousness  of  just  that 
community.  Provincialism  was  in 
the  making.     It  was  not  yet  made. 

And  so,  in  childhood,  I  uncon- 
sciously learned  what  it  was  not  to 
be  provincial.  For  as  yet  I  had  no 
province.  I  had  my  home.  But 
home  meant  my  father  and  mother 
and  sisters.  So  far  as  what  lay  out- 
side of  the  household  was  concerned, 
we  had  only  a  dwelling-place, — a 
dwelling-place  where  nature  had 
made  the  beautiful  abound,  and 
where  man  was  busy,  in  the  main, 
in  the  reckless  defacing  of  nature, — 
a  dwelling-place  where  vast  natural 
wealth  was  stored  up,  and  where  man 
was  devoted  to  the  recklessly  waste- 
ful plundering  of  that  wealth.  In 
my  environment  the  men  were  in- 
deed numerous,  interesting,  various 
in  type,  intelligent,  eager,  adven- 
turous, and,  like  all  men,  intensely 
social.  But  there  was  as  yet  little 
social  memory  in  the  community. 
The  community,  as  an  organized 
body,  was  as  unable  to  form  an  idea 
of  a  past  that  it  could  call  its  own, 
as  I,  the  unconscious  child,  was  un- 
able to  know  whence  I  had  come 
when  I  entered  the  world. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  numer- 
ous reasons  to  think  over  what  that 
whole  social  situation  really  meant. 
In  later  years  I  was  once  moved  to 
attempt  a  sketch  of  early  California 
history.  When  I  wrote  the  volume 
which  contained  this  sketch,  I,  of 
course,  could  not  trust  any  of  my 


early  childhood  impressions.  I  spent 
a  good  while  working  over  the 
records  of  early  California,  studying 
old  newspaper  files,  and  manuscript 
statements  of  pioneers,  and  contem- 
porary magazine  literature, — trying 
as  I  could  to  catch  the  very  elusive 
social  spirit  of  the  years  which  pre- 
ceded my  own  memories.  I  found 
the  study  very  instructive  regarding 
both  the  good  and  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  that  lack  of  provincialism 
which  was  inevitable  in  the  first 
mining  period  of  California. 

And  what  was  the  social  lesson 
thus  to  be  learned?  In  what  con- 
dition is  a  large  and  fairly  prosperous 
community  of  civilized  men  when  it 
possesses  a  local  habitation,  but  has 
as  yet  no  provincial  consciousness? 

BRET  HARTE'S  MISLEADING  TALES 

The  difficulty  of  answering  these 
questions  may  be  indicated  by  re- 
minding you  of  the  so  famous  pictures 
that  Bret  Harte  drew,  in  his  stories 
of  the  early  California  days.  As  a 
Californian,  I  can  say  that  not  one 
childhood  memory  of  mine  suggests 
any  social  incident  or  situation  that 
in  the  faintest  degree  gives  meaning 
or  confirmation  to  Bret  Harte  *s 
stories.  It  is  true  that,  when  I  came 
to  consciousness,  in  the  early  sixties 
of  the  last  century,  the  earlier  Cali- 
fornia of  Bret  Harte  *s  stories  had, 
of  course,  passed  away.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  Bret  Harte  himself 
never  saw  the  mines  in  '49  and  '50, 
and  that,  years  later,  he  collected 
the  chance  materials  of  his  stories 
from  hearsay.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  social  order  which  Bret  Harte 
depicts  is  an  order  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land,  and  that  his  tales 
are  based  upon  a  deliberately  false 
romantic  method.  What  concerns 
me  here,  however,  is  that  Bret  Harte 's 
stories  err  very  notably  just  in  this, 
that  they  depict  the  early  California 
mining  camp  as  if  it  were  more  or 
less  of  an  established  institution  and 
portray  the  miners  as  if  they  already 
possessed  a  sort  of  provincial  con- 
sciousness.   For  Bret  Harte  the  early 
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miner  is  already  a  definable  social 
type, — with  a  dialect,  with  a  set  of 
characteristic  customs  and  manners, 
with  a  local  consciousness  almost 
such  as  a  peasantry  or  a  Highland 
clan  might  possess. 

In  fact,  however,  no  Americans  who 
went  to  California  in  1849  knew  be- 
forehand anything  about  mining. 
Everybody  was  there,  so  to  speak, 
by  accident.  Nobody  at  first  in- 
tended to  make  his  permanent  home 
anywhere  in  the  mines.  There  were 
dialects  of  course, — Yankee,  south- 
ern, western, — but  there  was  no  rul- 
ing dialect.  There  were  customs, 
good  and  bad;  but  they  were  such 
as  individuals  brought  with  them, — 
such  as  our  villages  and  our  frontiers 
had  in  various  ways  developed  all 
over  our  country.  And — herein  lay 
theessential  matter — nobodyregarded 
his  customs  or  his  dialect  or  his 
ideals  as  especially  fitting  to  this 
new  community.  One's  memories, 
and  usually  one's  hopes,  lay  else- 
where. One  owed  at  first  no  loyalty 
to  the  place,  or  to  its  social  order. 
One's  heart  and  one's  social  ideals, 
if  one  had  such,  generally  clung  to 
the  old  home.  One  meant,  by  lucky 
mining,  to  collect  quickly  the  means 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the  New 
England  farm,  or  to  make  a  fortune 
wherewith  to  grow  old  in  one's  native 
place.  Meanwhile  one  felt  quite  free 
of  foot.  Home  was  not  here.  If 
hard  times  came,  one  moved  on  to 
another  mining  camp. 

How  hard  it  is  to  depict  the  social 
life  of  just  such  a  community  as  this. 
Bret  Harte  cannot  accomplish  the 
feat.  One  needs  a  social  background 
for  the  characters  of  a  story.  Bret 
Harte  creates  this  social  background 
by  conceiving  his  mining  community 
in  distinctly  provincial  terms.  An 
unprovincial  community  seems  some- 
thing indescribable,  senseless. 

By  the  time  when  I  myself  began 
to  look  about  me,  this  earliest  stage 
of  the  mining  life  had  indeed  quite 
passed  away.  The  community  was 
not  yet  possessed  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  province.  But  it  was  in- 
deed   rapidly    becoming    provincial. 


What  I  was  privileged  to  see  in  my 
childhood  was,  as  I  now  know,  the 
second  stage  of  frontier  social  life, — 
the  struggle  for  and  towards  a  pro- 
vincial consciousness.  This  second 
stage, — this,  and  the  motives  which 
made  it  in  California  so  critical  and 
so  momentous  a  stage  for  social 
health,  have  taught  to  me  per- 
sonally something  of  the  true  value 
of  provincialism. 


II 


THE  SECOND  STAGE  OP  FRONTIER  LIFE 

Men  who  have  no  province,  wan- 
derers without  a  community,  so- 
journers with  a  dwelling-place,  but 
with  no  home,  citizens  of  the  world, 
who  have  no  local  attachments, — 
in  these  days,  also,  we  all  know  of 
the  existence  of  far  too  many  such 
beings.  Our  modern  great  cities 
swarm  with  them.  Ships  that  it  is 
hard  to  number  carry  them  to  and 
fro  across  the  seas.  And  they  are 
not  all  of  them  poor  men.  The  rich 
also  furnish  their  contribution  to  the 
hordes  of  the  men  without  a  prov- 
ince, as  our  American  colonies  in 
Europe  remind  us.  But  in  Cali- 
fornia, so  long  as  it  was  still  a  fron- 
tier region,  the  problem  presented — 
the  problem  that  I  unconsciously 
saw  the  people  engaged  in  working 
out  in  my  native  community — was 
the  vital  problem  of  a  new  state, — 
it  was  the  vital  problem  of  the  com- 
munity's finding  itself,  the  problem 
of  creating  a  province,  of  converting 
a  frontier  into  a  rational  social  order. 
That  problem,  in  such  a  community, 
could  not  be  postponed  or  neglected, 
as  our  great  cities  now  neglect  it. 
The  conditions  of  the  frontier  made  . 
the  problem  pressing,  unavoidable. 
And  so  I,  who  as  yet  could  have  no 
province,  saw  as  a  child  the  people 
about  me  busy  in  makifig  one.  And 
now,  as  I  am  glad  to  know,  Cali- 
fornia is  indeed  provincial  in  a  very 
marked  sense. 

Why  was  this  problem  vital  for 
California?  I  have  tried  in  my 
sketch  of  the  early  local  history  to 
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illustrate  the  obvious  answer.  Until 
a  local  social  consciousness,  a  genu- 
ine community  spirit  could  appear, 
everybody,  however  good  a  citizen 
he  might  at  first  be,  tended  to  de- 
generate. Loyalty,  having  no  root, 
withered;  and  individualism,  finely 
as  the  conditions  of  early  California 
favored  its  more  healthy  growths, 
found  no  really  absorbing  social  busi- 
ness in  life.  One  often  associates  the 
early  mining  life  in  California  with 
disorder  and  with  social  confusion, 
as  if  these  were  the  essentially  pri- 
mary conditions.  On  the  contrary, 
however,  as  Mr.  Charles  Shinn  and 
others  have  shown,  and  as  I  also 
have  verified,  the  earliest  mining 
camps  were  surprisingly  quiet  and 
orderly.  1849  was  on  the  whole,  so 
far  as  external  order  went,  a  quiet 
year  in  the  mines.  1850  saw  some 
serious  social  disturbances,  but  no 
general  disorder.  It  was  not  until 
1 85 1  that  lynching  became  common 
in  the  mines.  Then  conditions  im- 
proved for  a  while,  and  then  renewed 
disorders  led  to  the  reform  movement 
of  1856,  which  especially  affected  San 
Francisco.  In  sum,  the  mining  popu- 
lation was,  at  the  start,  a  prevail- 
ingly peaceful  one,  which  settled  its 
disputes  at  regular  miners'  meetings, 
by  the  method  of  the  town  meeting. 
Its  disorderly  stages  were  acquired 
social  diseases,  due  to  the  lack  of 
any  settled  community  conscious- 
ness, due  to  the  absence  of  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  in  his 
relation  to  his  town  and  to  his  State. 
Because  the  provincial  consciousness 
was  lacking,  the  community  tended 
to  a  rapid  degeneration  into  a  dis- 
orderly state. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  mining 
town  that  I  as  a  child  remember  had 
already  become  once  more,  after  all 
its  earlier  crises,  a  prevailingly  or- 
derly community.  Any  very  con- 
siderable strike,  nowadays,  if  it  comes 
to  violence  at  all,  leads  to  much  worse 
social  disorders,  in  almost  any  of  our 
larger  cities,  than  were  the  disorders 
of  which  I  ever  heard  in  my  child- 
hood. Once  in  a  while  a  stage  rob- 
bery on  the  lonely  mountain  roads, 


or  a  personal  affray  in  some  near-by 
town,  or  a  report  of  an  armed  fight 
over  a  disputed  mining  claim, — such 
are  the  only  disorders  that  I  can  re- 
call. Otherwise,  my  childhood  mem- 
ories of  social  events  have  to  do  with 
churches  and  schools,  with  what  I 
heard  of  the  lively  sectarian  religious 
controversies  which  still  play  so  nota- 
ble a  part  in  our  newer  American 
communities, — with  these,  and  with 
the  patriotic  enthusiasms  of  the  Civil 
War  time.  And  so,  if  I  had  not  yet 
a  province,  I  saw  one  in  the  making. 
For  how,  after  all,  did  the  dis- 
orderly social  conditions,  so  rare  in 
1849,  so  frequent  by  1851,  come  later 
to  pass  away  in  California?  How 
did  the  community  recover  from  its 
early  acquired  diseases?  It  was 

always  a  constitutionally  wholesome 
community.  It  began  everywhere 
in  a  prevailingly  orderly  way.  Its 
earliest  camps  were  peaceful.  But 
because  it  was  a  community  of  wan- 
derers, who  had  no  common  pro- 
vincial traditions,  and  so  nothing  to 
bind  them  to  their  locality,  and  who 
therefore  cared  for  no  present  insti- 
tutional life,  it  had  no  safeguards 
against  disorder.  When  the  gam- 
blers, and  the  other  birds  of  prey, 
appeared,  there  was  therefore  no 
safeguard  against  their  mischief  other 
than  chance  outbursts  of  general  in- 
dignation. And  so  disorders  arose. 
When  this  first  stage  passed  away, 
and  mining  became  a  more  settled 
occupation,  and  farming  began,  and 
hard  times,  often  repeated,  had 
taught  many  people  that  they  must 
seek  a  home,  if  anywhere,  then  just 
where  they  were, — well  hereupon  it 
occurred  to  people  that  they  might 
wisely  make  the  best  of  life  by  having 
a  province,  and  loving  it.  In  my 
childhood,  this  was  what  the  better 
people  were  doing.  They  were  build- 
ing homes,  and  thinking  of  orchards 
and  of  gardens  and  of  vineyards,  and 
not  merely  of  gold  nor  yet  of  further 
wandering.  And  so  they  were  begin- 
ning to  regret  their  own  former  devas- 
tation of  the  landscape,  and  occa- 
sionally they  would  try  to  cover  the 
wounds  by  gardens  and  by  orchards. 
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Furthermore  they  were  beginning  to 
boast  about  their  own  town,  and  to 
say  that  it  should  be  better  than 
other  towns.  They  were  making 
much  of  their  older  inhabitants.  The 
man  who  had  been  in  the  place  ten 
years,  and  who,  having  wronged 
nobody,  had  come  to  possess  a  decent 
property,  was  respected  accordingly. 
He  and  his  formed  a  certain  aristoc- 
racy. Social  distinctions  began  to 
become  marked;  and  they  had  the 
advantage  of  resting  upon  a  certain 
merit,  just  because  there  was  nothing 
else  to  rest  upon.  Moreover,  one 
already  spoke  of  California  with  a 
deeper  pride  and  patriotism.  One 
gloried  in  its  climate.  One  began 
to  try  to  define  its  peculiar  customs. 
One  such  California  custom  became 
indeed  marked  during  the  Civil  War. 
It  was  one  of  our  first  notable  pro- 
vincialisms. It  was  the  custom  of 
clinging  stubbornly  to  a  gold  cur- 
rency in  all  our  business  transactions 
at  a  time  when  the  East  fell  prey  to 
a  paper  currency.  Public  opinion 
would  not  permit  a  man  to  pay  his 
debts  in  greenbacks.  If  he  tried  to 
do  so,  his  creditor  advertised  the  fact 
in  the  newspapers. 

san  francisco's  model  government 

As  a  child  I  felt  a  certain  contempt 
for  Eastern  folk,  who  were  under- 
stood to  suppose  that  a  "greenback" 
dollar  was  money.  We  in  California 
knew  it  to  be  a  bit  of  paper  that 
we  bought  for  from  sixty  to  eighty 
cents  and  used  at  the  post  office 
when  we  wanted  stamps.  Such  pecu- 
liarities already  began  to  give  us  a 
sort  of  provincial  consciousness.  This 
rapidly  grew  and  assumed  more  im- 
portant forms.  At  San  Francisco, 
for  many  years  after  the  Vigilance 
Committee  of  1856,  they  boasted, 
not  without  warrant,  that  they  pos- 
sessed, and  for  nearly  a  generation 
retained,  the  purest  and  soundest 
municipal  government  then  known 
in  any  city  of  the  size  in  the  whole 
country.  It  was  a  business  man's 
government, — the  fruit  of  the  hard 
lessons   of  the  early  days, — a  con- 


servative and  for  a  long  time  an 
effective  administration.  As  the 
pioneers  grew  old,  this  particular  bit 
of  provincialism,  as  I  regret  to  say, 
decayed.  The  merchants  of  San 
Francisco,  moreover,  had  in  the  early 
days  developed,  of  course,  their  own 
business  methods  and  ere  long  clung 
to  them  rigidly.  They  were  proud 
of  their  custom  of  requiring  prompt 
settlement  of  commercial  accounts, 
not  monthly,  but  on  "steamer  day," 
that  is,  on  the  day  before  the  steamer 
left  for  Panama  and  the  East,  de- 
cidedly oftener  than  once  a  jnonth. 
And  many  other  local  customs  soon 
sprang  up.  And  so,  oddly  enough, 
I  who  had  begun  growing  up  without 
a  province,  later  found  myself,  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  restless  in  what 
then  seemed  to  me,  in  my  ignorance, 
all  too  conservative  and  narrow- 
minded  a  province,  already  too  set, 
as  I  thought,  in  the  tradition  of  the 
pioneers,  too  unwilling  to  listen  to 
what  the  world  beyond  the  moun- 
tains was  saying,  too  sure  of  itself, 
too  disposed  to  thank  God  that  it 
had  no  blizzards  in  winter,  and 
needed  no  new  ideas  but  its  own  at 
any  season  of  its  year's  gracious 
climate. 

I  have  since  learned  that  this 
swiftly  acquired  provincial  conscious- 
ness, despite  its  incidental  narrow- 
ness, was  indeed  the  salvation  of 
California,  and  that  the  more  recent 
disorders  and  corruptions  of  which 
you  have  heard  the  echoes  from  that 
region,  have  been  due  to  the  intrusion 
of  still  other  and  as  yet  unassimilated 
social  conditions,  with  which  the  old 
provincialism  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
deep -set  to  cope. 

Now  I  know  that  California  needs, 
to  be  and  to  become,  not  less,  but 
more,  provincial,-*— to  have  more  cus- 
toms of  its  own,  even  as  it  constantly 
acquires,  as  time  flies,  more  ancestors 
to  remember,  more  legends  of  the 
pioneer  days  to  glory  in,  and  more 
results  of  civic  devotion  to  cherish 
and  to  revere.  By  provincialism 
California  must  conquer  its  new  ene- 
mies, as  it  learned  to  conquer  its  old. 

Thus  then,  watching  a  provincial 
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consciousness  grow,  reading  some- 
thing of  its  early  annals,  remembering 
how  the  society  of  wanderers  in  the 
earliest  golden  days  rapidly  degen- 
erated so  long  as  it  had  not  yet 
learned  loyalty  to  its  province,  ob- 
serving how  it  saved  itself  by  forming 
its  own  local  customs  and  attach- 
ments,— yes,  noting  also  that  even 
a  Bret  Harte  could  not  depict  his 
early  California  without  displaying 
his  individual  characters  over  against 
the  background  of  a  mythical  pro- 
vincial society  which  he  romantically 
feigned, — learning  from  all  these  con- 
siderations,— I  have  come  to  know 
how  vital  for  the  very  conception 
and  existence  of  any  rational  social 
order  a  provincial  consciousness  is. 


Ill 


THE     REAL     WINNING     OF     THE     WEST 

Now  the  story  of  California  is, 
mutatis  mutandis,  the  story  of  our 
recent  frontier  life  everywhere.  The 
"winning  of  the  West"  has  been  a 
spiritual  much  more  than  a  merely 
physical  conquest.  And  the  spirit- 
ual history  of  the  West  has  been  the 
history  of  the  formation  of  local  in- 
stitutions,— the  tale  of  the  rise  of 
local  traditions  and  of  local  loyalty. 
Chance  adventurers  have  at  first 
crowded  here  or  there:  "boomers," 
emigrants,  ranchmen,  miners.  At 
first  they  have  come  together  with- 
out any  consciousness  of  community 
loyalty.  But  in  our  country  they 
have  usually  brought  with  them  good 
political  instincts  and  a  wholesome 
social  good-humor,  together  with  a 
fondness  for  orderly  conditions.  Most 
of  our  new  communities  have  there- 
fore begun  well.  But  most  of  them, 
under  stress,  have  in  their  early  years 
degenerated  rapidly;  so  that  frontier 
life  has  meant  in  many  places  a 
period,  brief  or  longer,  of  relative 
social  disorder.  This  disorder  has 
been,  as  in  California,  an  acquired 
disease.  Many  individuals,  of  course, 
never  recover  from  this  disease. 
Those  who,  in  such  communities, 
have  acquired  the  wandering  habit 


have  passed  on  to  constantly  new 
enterprises;  and  of  such  the  really 
evil  elements  of  our  frontier  popula- 
tion have  consisted.  Some  years  ago 
one  such  chronic  wanderer  was  re- 
ported in  a  newspaper  as  having 
summed  up  his  experience  as  boomer, 
squatter,  land-claimant  and  specu- 
lative "home-seeker"  in  these  mov- 
ing words:  "Yes,  I  have  migrated  a 
good  many  times.  Home, — yes,  a 
home  is  a  good  thing.  In  my  time 
I  have  had  some  twenty  homes.  But 
for  me  home  means  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  a  Winchester  rifle." 
Such  are  those  amongst  our  fron- 
tiersmen who  have  never  come  to 
know  what  provincialism  means.  But 
such  are  not  the  men  to  whom  the 
real  winning  of  the  West  has  been 
due.  To-day,  as  a  fact,  we  no  longer 
have  any  frontier  in  the  old  sense. 
In  general,  and  apart  from  a  few 
scattered  communities,  the  province 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  frontier 
settlement.  Local  traditions,  the 
reverent  memory  of  the  pioneers,  the 
formation  of  local  customs,  the  de- 
velopment of  community  loyalty, — 
these  have  displaced  the  merely  wan- 
dering mood,  and  the  merely  de- 
tached spirit  of  private  individual 
enterprise.  The  man  whose  hole  in 
the  ground  was  defended  by  his 
Winchester  rifle  has  generally,  by  this 
time,  found  his  way  to  his  long  home. 
And  whatever  our  social  evils,  how- 
ever difficult  our  present  or  future 
problems,  we  have  learned  one  les- 
son— namely,  that  in  the  formation 
of  a  loyal  local  consciousness,  in  a 
wise  provincialism,  lies  the  way 
towards  social  salvation. 

During  an  academic  visit  in  the 
Middle  West,  a  few  years  since,  I 
read  an  earlier  paper  on  Provin- 
cialism. There,  as  I  may  now  add, 
— there  where  I  had  come  to  praise 
provincialism,  I  found  it  indeed  flour- 
ishing, and  in  most  instructive  fash- 
ion, in  the  particular  community 
which  I  was  privileged  to  visit.  The 
conditions  of  that  community  had 
been  very  different  from  those  of 
California;  but  there  had  been  the 
same  need  of  teaching  wanderers  to 
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make  homes  and  to  stay  at  home 
and  to  love  home  life.  And  the  pro- 
vincial spirit  had  been  developed  as 
a  means  of  organizing  all  the  good 
things  of  life.  At  a  college  reunion 
of  alumni  which  I  attended,  I  listened 
to  some  hours  of  very  pleasing  local 
reminiscences,  such  as  belong  to  such 
occasions  in  the  life  of  a  smaller  col- 
lege. The  already  legendary  mem- 
ories of  the  early  pioneers,  the  honor 
done  to  departed  worthies,  the  always 
harmless,  and  occasionally  very  well 
founded  and  justified  boasting  about 
the  unique  importance  of  local  insti- 
tutions, the  idealizing  of  life  which 
went  along,  with  the  whole  celebra- 
tion, the  sedateness  and  conser- 
vatism of  this  representative  country 
college  community, — well  all  these 
were  beautiful  features  of  this  cele- 
bration. Here  was  a  true  provincial 
life.  And  it  was  not  a  narrow  life. 
The  college  in  question  stands  high 
in  its  class,  progresses  wholesomely, 
and  looks  far  afield  for  new  ideas 
and  new  ideals.  Yet  it  is  also  set 
in  some  of  its  ways.  It  is  provincial 
without  being  cut  off  from  the  larger 
world.  It  gives  as  well  as  takes. 
And  the  whole  community  of  which 
I  apeak  is  one  that  has  its  very  real 
part  in  the  nation's  affairs. 

Thus,  then,  I  went  to  do  my  little 
bit  of  prophesying.  But  I  found  no 
Nineveh  against  which  to  prophesy. 
Wholesome  provincialism  was  grow- 
ing all  about  me,  as  the  crops  were 
growing  under  the  sun  and  the  rains 
of  June. 

IV 

THE      IMPORTANCE      OF      BEING      PRO- 
VINCIAL 

As  you  see,  I  am  indeed  preaching 
no  new  doctrine  in  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  provincial  spirit 
for  our  whole  national  life.  But  I 
may  next  try  to  explain  a  little  more 
clearly  just  what  I  mean  by  the  pro- 
vincialism I  have  been  illustrating, 
and  even  in  doing  this  I  may  be  able 
to  suggest  how  my  views  about  pro- 
vincialism may  have  some  applica- 


tion to  your  own  problems  here  in 
Massachusetts. 

By  provincialism,  as  you  remem- 
ber, I  mean,  in  general,  the  devotion 
of  each  community  to  the  cherishing 
of  its  own  peculiar  social  life,  and  of 
its  own  unique  ideals.  Provincial- 
ism, as  you  thus  see,  stands  in  a 
certain  contrast  to  national  patriot- 
ism. Sometimes,  of  course,  the  two 
tendencies  in  the  past  have  stood  in 
direct  conflict  with  each  other.  When 
provincialism  opposes,  or  perhaps 
assails,  national  ideals,  we  call  it 
sectionalism.  Of  the  sectionalism 
that  leads  towards  disunion,  you  and 
I  have  all  of  us  a  very  well  founded 
horror.  But  provincialism  does  not 
necessarily  take  the  form  of  section- 
alism. Nor,  when  sectionalism  is 
overcome  in  a  given  community, 
does  provincialism,  in  its  other  and 
better  aspects,  tend  to  decline.  On 
the  contrary,  in  European  countries, 
you  can  see  many  instances  where 
provincialism  has  long  survived  the 
very  high  development  of  a  love  of 
the  national  unity  of  great  peoples, 
and  has  even  prospered  by  reason 
of  the  very  fact  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  membership  in  a  great  nation 
is  closely  bound  up,  in  each  com- 
munity, with  a  genuine  local  pa- 
triotism. Scotland  and  Germany  are 
both  of  them  countries  where  pro- 
vincialism flourishes.  Both  of  them 
are  regions  where,  in  the  past,  sec- 
tionalism was  long  predominant,  and 
where  the  results  of  sectionalism  were 
disastrous.  In  both  of  them,  more- 
over, the  consciousness  of  member- 
ship in  a  great  nation  has  triumphed 
over  the  older  sectionalism.  And  in 
both  of  them  the  wiser  provincialism, 
surviving,  is  still  a  source  of  strength, 
both  to  the  single  community  and 
to  the  nation  itself.  What  more 
loyal  and  effective  servants  has  the 
British  Empire  than  are  furnished  to 
her  by  the  better  sorts  of  Scotchmen? 
And  who  is  to  the  very  depths  of  his 
strongly  individual  soul  more  pro- 
vincial, who  is  more  a  lover  of  the 
social  ideals  of  his  own  home,  than 
is  the  Scot?  As  for  Germany, — 
wherein  lies  the  strongest  safeguard 
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of  her  national  future?  In  her  navy? 
In  her  colonial  ambitions?  In  her 
foreign  policy?  No,  I  should  say,  in 
her  fondness  for  retaining  and  culti- 
vating the  better  traditions  and  the 
manifold  ideals  of  her  provinces.  If 
the  Imperial  power  and  the  military 
discipline  of  her  .great  army  unify 
her  national  consciousness,  she  needs 
all  the  more  the  retention  and  the 
training  of  the  local  consciousness  of 
her  various  communities.  Nobody 
who  knows  anything  of  German  life 
and  literature  can  doubt  that  if 
Luther's  Bible  and  the  unity  of  lan- 
guage and  of  literature  have  been 
essential  to  the  formation  of  the  Ger- 
man nation,  the  health  of  that  nation 
also  depends  upon  the  strength  and 
the  warmth  of  the  local  affections 
and  ideals  of  her  numerous  and 
various  communities. 

As  such  instances  remind  us,  the 
difference  between  sectionalism  and 
the  higher  forms  of  provincialism  is 
analogous  to  the  difference  which, 
in  individuals,  makes  selfishness  so 
markedly  contrasted  with  self-re- 
spect. The  provincialism  for  which 
I  am  pleading  is  the  self-respect  of 
the  community,  not  its  sectional 
selfishness.  And  of  the  idealized 
forms  of  self-respect  no  community 
can  possess  too  much,  just  as  no 
individual  can  set  his  personal  ideals 
too  high. 

The  provincial  self-respect  depends 
first,  in  any  one  instance,  upon  ob- 
serving that  each  community  must 
indeed  live  its  own  life,  and  that 
therefore  a  community  cannot  wisely 
live  if  it  merely  takes  over  the  cus- 
toms of  other  people,  unchanged  and 
hence  unassimilated.  The  provincial 
self-respect  depends  secondly  upon 
insisting  that  the  stranger,  the  new- 
comer, the  alien,  must  win  his  social 
place,  if  at  all  then,  through  his  wil- 
lingness to  conform  in  due  measure 
to  the  characteristic  social  standards 
which  the  community  sets.  Every 
community  needs  new  blood,  new 
life,  progress.  But  the  new  blood 
must  become  its  own  blood.  The 
new  life  must  circulate  in  the  veins 
of   the    community.    That    is,    pro- 


vincial self-respect  forbids  the  com- 
munity to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
social  standards  of  transient  visitors, 
or  of  intruders.  The  community 
must  emphasize  its  own  ideals.  Until 
a  new  community  thus  wins  some 
sort  of  spiritual  authority  over  its' 
new-comers  and  its  transient  folk,  it 
has  not  yet  become  provincial,  but 
remains,  like  an  early  California  min- 
ing camp,  a  community  where  indi- 
viduals indeed  have  souls,  and  may 
have  noble  souls,  but  where  the  social 
order  has  no  soul.  For  the  wiser 
provincialism  is  the  soul  of  the  com- 
munity, seeking  expression  in  word, 
in  custom,  and  good  works.  By  this 
soul  the  stranger's  soul  must  be 
judged  before  he  can  find  his  due 
place.  But  an  older  community  that, 
once  having  been  thus  provincial,  has 
dwindled  in  soul  until  it  has  lost  con- 
trol over  its  incoming  or  over  its  tran- 
sient population  of  strangers,  so  that 
its  summer  visitors  or  its  foreign  im- 
migrants can  henceforth  make  of  it 
what  they  will, — well  such  a  com- 
munity is  in  great  danger  of  moral 
death.  Its  old  home  then  becomes 
a  sort  of  abandoned  farm  in  the  spirit- 
ual world.  And  in  the  spiritual  world, 
where  there  is  always  so  much  good 
soil  to  till,  abandoned  farms  are 
always  out  of  place. 

And  so  these  three  factors  in  every 
healthy  sort  of  provincial  self-respect 
I  emphasize:  First,  the  determination 
of  the  community  to  live  its  own  life, 
not  in  isolation,  not  in  sectional  self- 
ishness, but  through  preserving  the 
integrity  of  its  individual  ideals  and 
customs.  Second,  the  authority,  the 
gentle  but  firm  social  authority  which 
the  community  exercises  towards 
new-comers  and  sojourners, — not  re- 
pelling them,  not  despising  them,  but 
insisting  that  the  soul  of  the  com- 
munity has  its  dignity  to  assert  over 
the  souls  of  all  those  wayward  indi- 
viduals who  have  not  yet  learned  to 
appreciate  its  meaning.  And  third, 
the  local  patriotism  which  loves  to 
make  this  authority  beautiful  and 
winning,  by  idealizing  the  province, 
by  adorning  it,  by  glorifying  it 
through  legend  and  song  and  good 
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works,  and  kindly  provision  for  the 
needs  of  its  inhabitants.  Wherever 
these  three  factors,  provincial  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  provincial  author- 
ity, and  provincial  love  for  making 
this  authority  beautiful  and  winning 
co-operate,  there  you  have  the  genu- 
ine self-respect  of  the  province  awak- 
ened. There  you  have  what  ought 
to  survive  when  sectionalism  passes 
away.  There  you  find  what  the 
whole  nation  needs  to  get  through 
and  from  the  province. 

PROVINCIALISM  A  NATIONAL  ASSET 

And  herewith  I  come  directly  to 
the  most  important  aspect  of  pro- 
vincialism,— an  aspect  which  I  have 
indicated  all  along,  but  which  I  must 
now,  if  only  by  means  of  a  word 
or  two,  especially  emphasize.  Pro- 
vincialism, of  the  sort  that  I  have 
just  described,  is  good  for  the  prov- 
ince. But  it  is  still  more  good  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  In  a  former  essay 
upon  this  subject, — an  essay  that  I 
long  since  put  into  print, — I  stated 
at  length  the  special  reasons  why  I 
hold  this  view.  The  modern  na- 
tion tends  from  its  very  vastness 
to  become  self-estranged,  incompre- 
hensible to  its  citizens,  the  prey  of 
vast  and  fatally  irresistible  social 
forces.  Economic  tendencies  more 
and  more  lead  to  a  crushing  of  in- 
dividual initiative,  to  a  levelling  of 
social  interests  and  to  a  corresponding 
decrease  of  the  spirit  of  true  loyalty. 
When  certain  forms  of  popular  ex- 
citement appear,  as  for  example  when 
the  newspapers  begin  to  preach  some 
unholy  war  or  other,  the  nation  is 
too  much  in  danger  of  falling  prey 
to  the  mob-spirit.  Under  these  con- 
ditions our  national  safety  lies  in 
cultivating  that  spirit  of  calm  and 
clear  considerateness  which  only  a 
highly   developed   provincial   self-re- 


spect can  keep  permanently  alive. 
Repeatedly  of  late  years  we  have  seen 
how  much  the  national  safety  de- 
pends upon  the  silent  voters, — the 
voters  whom  the  newspapers  that 
most  cater  to  the  mob,  and  that 
circulate  most  widely,  cannot  influ- 
ence,— the  voters  who  care  little  how 
long  the  shouting  lasted  at  this  or 
at  that  national  convention,  and  who 
are  at  once  conservative  and  docile, 
critical  and  practical,  thoughtful  and 
decisive.  We  still  have  this  vast 
silent  vote,  this  body  of  considerate 
and  prudent  electors  to  depend  upon. 
Nobody  knows  upon  which  side  these 
electors  will  vote  when  next  we  come 
to  decide  great  national  issues;  but 
we  have  good  reason  still  to  hope 
that  no  agitators  will  be  powerful 
enough  wholly  to  mislead  them,  that 
no  political  bosses  are  crafty  enough 
permanently  to  enslave  their  judg- 
ment, that  no  popular  magazines 
will  have  so  large  a  circulation  as 
to  control  them,  that  no  news- 
papers can  be  noisy  enough  to  deaf- 
en their  ears  to  the  voice  of  wis- 
dom. 

Now,  how  shall  we  keep  this  body 
of  silent  and  thoughtful  voters?  I 
answer,  through  the  cultivation  of  a 
wholesome  provincial  spirit.  In 
provincial  life  the  small  social  group 
of  those  who  take  counsel  together, 
the  town  meeting,  the  local  asso- 
ciation, the  club,  can  be  kept  alive, 
and  the  use  of  the  clear  reason  in. 
local  affairs  can  be  wisely  cultivated, 
while  the  loyal  practical  instincts  of 
the  well-knit  community  can  prevent 
that  fantastic  misuse  of  the  reason 
which  gives  birth  to  schemes  of  wild 
reform,  and  which  deceives  the  mul- 
titude by  the  mere  show  of  argu- 
ment. The  province  is  the  place  for 
cultivating  coolness  of  judgment  side 
by  side  with  intense  and  homely 
devotion. 
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Not  having  a  snap-shot  of  Mr. 
Asquith  playing  golf  protected  from 
the  suffragettes  by  six  "plain-clothes 
men,"  I  offer  this,  giving  a  group  of 
well-known  members  of  Parliament 
"  discussing  the  menace  of  bunkers 
— not  budgets. "  To  quote  from  the 
Tattler  from  whose  pages  I  have 
taken  this  picture: 

Lord  Hampden  is  seen  on  the  extreme 
left,  while  nearer  the  camera  is  the  Hon. 
Alfred  Lyttelton,  his  opponent.  Lord 
Hampden  beat  Mr.  Lyttelton  on  the  sev- 
enteenth green.  Lord  Chesterfield  is  seen 
next  in  order,  and  on  the  extreme  right 
is    Mr.  A.    J.    Balfour,    who   in    the    first 


Legislators  garbed  in  unparliamentary 
costumes  and  with  language  to  correspond 
forgot  for  a  blissful  period  their  eternal 
differences;  power  and  influence  sank  into 
insignificance  before  a  good  eye  and  a  fine 
swing.  The  weather  was  kind  and  the 
whole  meeting  full  of  good  fights  and 
exciting  incidents. 


I  clip  the  following  from  the  "  So- 
ciety News"  of  a  daily  paper: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pembroke  Jones  enter- 
tained with  a  luncheon  to-day,  among  the 
guests  being  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,   President  of  the  National  Woman 


i   STRENUOUS   GAME    OF  GOLF 


round  beat  Lord  Chesterfield  after  a  ding-  Suffrage    Association;    Mrs.     Ida    Husted 

dong    struggle.     The    Parliamentary   golf  Harper   of    New    York,    Mrs.    Catts   [sic], 

tournament  excited  as  much  interest  both  Mrs.    Oliver    H.    P.    Belmont,    Harold   S. 

inside   and    outside    the    House    as   ever.  Vanderbilt,    Hiss     Eleanore     Sears,     Mrs. 
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Stuyvesant  Fish  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Symes  Lehr. 

Suffrage  makes  stranger  bedfellows 
than  misery! 

J* 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  knew  how 
to  attract  the  mob  when  she  threw 
Marble  House  open  for  examination 
at  five  dollars  a  head.  It  was  all 
for  the  cause  of  suffrage,  for  which 
cause  it  was  a  great  day.  Marble 
House    is    rather   an  unimaginative 


DABBY    AND    JOAN  " 

A  present-day  likeness  of  Sir  Squire   and  Lady 
Bancroft 


name  for  one's  home.  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  calling  my  home  Brick 
House,  or  Board  House,  or  Con- 
crete House.  A  house  might  be 
known  to  the  public  by  a  name  so 
practical  and  descriptive,  but  one 
would  scarcely  expect  the  owner  to 
give  it  such  a  name  in  baptism. 


Without  going  into  the  rights  and 
wrongs   of  the  controversy  between 
Mr.    Pinchot   and    Mr.    Ballinger,    I 
wish   to   state,   boldly   and   without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Chief 
of  the   Forest   Service   is  not   what 
the    San    Francisco    Argonaut    calls 
him — "a   pink-tea   idol."     Mr.    Pin- 
chot may  be  all  sorts  of  things,  but 
he  is  not  that.     If  the  editor  of  the 
Argonaut  had  ever  seen  and  talked 
with   Mr.   Pinchot,   he   would  never 
have     brought      such     a 
charge    against    him.     He 
may  play  tennis,  but  it  is 
a  far  cry  from  tennis  to  a 
"pink    tea."      Just    what 
manner   of  man  the  Gov- 
ernment  Forester  is,  may 
be  learned  from    Mr.  Wil- 
ley's    article  in  this  num- 
ber of  Putnam's. 

J* 

Although  the  censor 
frowned  upon  Mr.  Shaw's 
"Press  Cuttings,"  the  Civic 
and  Dramatic  Guild  gave 
a  private  performance  of 
it.  As  a  play  it  does  not 
seem  to  amount  to  much; 
but,  as  in  everything  Mr. 
Shaw  writes,  there  are 
amusing  lines.  Here  are 
some  of  them: 

We  learn  from  history  that 
man  never  learned  anything 
from  history. 

Physical  struggles  between 
persons  of  opposite  sex  are 
unseemly;  they  are  merely 
embraces  in  disguise. 

Man  is  ruled  by  beauty,  by 
charm.  The  men  who  are  not 
have  no  influence.  The  Salic 
Law,  which  forbade  women  to 
occupy  a  throne,  is  founded  on 
the  fact  that  when  a  woman 
is  on  the  throne  the  country  is  ruled  by 
men  and  therefore  ruled  badly;  whereas 
when  a  man  is  on  the  throne,  the  coun- 
try is  ruled  by  women  and  therefore  ruled 

The  New  Zealand  women  have  the  vote. 
What  is  the  result?  No  poet  ever  makes 
a  New  Zealand  woman  his  heroine.     One 
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might   as  well  be  romantic  about  New 
Zealand  mutton. 

I  'm  against  giving  the  vote  to  women, 
because  I  'm  not  accustomed  to  it,  and 
therefore  am  able  to  see  with  . 
judiced  eye  what  infernal  1 


The  Bancrofts'  "  Recollections  of 
Sixty  Years"  is  a  delightful  book. 

Sir  Squire  and  Lady  Bancroft  stand 
for  all  that  is  best  in  the  theatre. 
When  they  managed  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre  and  later  the  Hay- 
market  they  did  everything  to  per- 
fection; there  were  no  "stars,"  but 
there  was  an  ensemble  that  would 
put  some  of  our  "all-star  casts"  to 
the  blush.  If  for  nothing  else,  we 
owe  the  Bancrofts  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  introducing  Tom  Robertson 
to  the  theatre  -  going  world.  He 
was  turned  down  by  every  London 
manager  until  he  knocked  at  their 
door.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that  they  made  their  refined  and 
intelligent  methods  pay  and  that 
they  were  enabled  to  amass  a  for- 
tune of  something  like  £200,000. 

J* 

So  the  American  has  fallen  into 
line  with   the  other  ten-cent  maga- 
zines and  is  now  published  at  fifteen 
cents.     The   change  is  a  wise  one. 
When  the  ten-cent  magazine  flour- 
ished,  publishing    conditions     were 
different.     Now,  paper  is  higher,  and 
authors    are   higher,  too,  so  there  is 
little  or  no  profit  in  mere  circulation. 
Surely  fifteen  cents   is  not  much  to 
pay  for  a  hundred  and   forty  pages 
of  good  reading-matter,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  advertisements.     The  reading- 
matter  has   got  to  be  interesting  to 
get  the  circulation,  for  it  is  the  cir- 
culation  that  gets    the  advertising; 
so  the  editor  has  just  about  as  stren- 
uous a  time  as  the  business  manager. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  magazines, 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  House  and 
Garden,  which  for  several  years  was 
published  in  Philadelphia  but  has  now 
taken  a  new  lease  of  life  and  come  to 
New  York.  Mr.  Robert  M.  McBride  is 
the  head  and  front  of  the  new  organi- 


zation, and  what  he  does  not  know 
about  publishing  a  magazine  of  this 
class  is  not  worth  knowing.  Mr. 
McBride  got  his  training  on  Country 
Life  in  America;  then  he  was  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Garden  Magazine, 
and  later  started  Yachting,  which 
sailed  into   the    paying   class   while 


the  panic  was  raging.  House  and 
Garden  has  a  field  of  its  own,  and 
an  attractive  one.  Mr.  Saylor,  who 
has  been  editor  of  the  American  Archi- 
tect, and  who  was  formerly  managing 
editor  of  Country  Life  in  America, 
will  be  the  editor  of  House  and  Gar- 
den. This  is  a  capital  title,  by  the 
way,  for  it  states  specifically  the  ob- 
ject of  the  publication. 

I  shall  watch  the  career  of  the 
Bohemian  Magazine  under  new  man- 
agement with  interest.  It  starts  out 
so  confidently  in  the  search  for  "  nov- 
elty." It  is  going  to  be  "a  little 
stronger,  a  little  simpler  and  a  little 
more  joyous."     I  hope  that  it  will. 
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Whose  plays 


e  first  produced  by  the   Bancrofts 


Simplicity  and  joy  are  great  things. 
They  go  hand  in  hand,  once  you  get 
them;  but  you  don't  often  get  them 
in  a  magazine.  You  get  them  in 
automobiles — "joy  rides"  have  long 
been  an  institution;  then  why  not 
joy  reading?  People  who  have  not 
had  much  experience  with  life  write 
about  the  "joy  of  living";  but  when 
you  pin  them  down,  they  do  not 
make  a  very  good  case,  and  they  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  very  joyous  people. 
You  know  the  modem  definition  of 

life — "One  d d  thing  after  another." 

That  is  the  way  one  feels  sometimes, 
but — thank    Heaven — not   always. 

d* 

Clyde  Fitch  was  on  the  top  wave 
of  his  popularity  at  the  time  of  his 


death.  His  plays  were 
never  in  greater  demand 
in  this  country,  and  he  had 
just  come  into  his  own  in 
England.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Sardou,  he  was 
the  most  popular  play- 
wright of  his  time.  Of  the 
sixty  or  more  plays  that 
he  wrote,  scarcely  one  was 
a  failure.  It  was  no  un- 
usual thing  for  four  "Fitch 
plays"  to  be  running  in 
New  York  at  one  time; 
and  the  same  is  getting 
to  be  true  of  London.  Mr. 
Fitch  was  a  rapid  writer. 
He  could  dash  off  a  play 
in  a  few  weeks,  because 
he  had  it  all  worked  out 
in  his  head  before  he  began 
to  write.  But  his  work  did 
not  end  when  the  play 
was  finished.  It  had  bare- 
ly begun.  He  worked  as 
hard  over  the  production 
as  though  that  were  his 
only  business.  Every  de- 
tail of  stage  setting,  of 
costuming,  was  arranged 
by  him.  As  for  the  actors, 
he  usually  selected  them 
before  the  play  was  writ- 
ten. He  could  pickastage 
winner  as  a  horseman  can 
pick  a  winning  horse.  If 
Clyde  Fitch  had  not  been  a  playwright 
he  would  have  been  a  novelist.  He 
was  a  keen  observer  of  men  and  wo- 
men, particularly  of  women,  and  he 
could  have  put  them  into  books  as  well 
as  he  did  into  plays.  He  had  a 
woman's  love  for  beauty  and  lux- 
ury, and  his  surroundings  indicated  the 
indulgence  of  expensive  tastes.  Pic- 
tures and  bric-a-brac  were  to  him  what 
gambling  and  drinking  are  to  some 
men.  He  could  not  resist  them,  and 
his  houses  in  town  and  country  were 
overloaded  with  objects  that  he  had 
collected  in  his  travels  along  the 
beaten  paths  or  in  out-of-the-way 
places. 

a* 

Mr.  Fitch  left  a  number  of  plays 
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ready  for  production,  some  already  he  was  gone.     That  Clyde  Fitch  was 

in   rehearsal,    and    he    had    planned  the    cleverest    American    playwright 

many  more.     Not  to  see  his  familiar  goes  without  saying.     It  will  be  many 

face  before  the  curtain  on  a  Fitch  a  long  day  before  we  have  one  as 

first  night  will  be  a  sad  reminder  that  prolific  and  as  evenly  good.     He  was 

he   is   no  longer   with   us.     It   was  born  to  write  for  the  theatre,  for  he 


always  a  pleasure  to  see  him  come  knew  human  nature  and  he  knew  the 

before   the   curtain,    for   he   seemed  stage.     The   New  York   Times   does 

to  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  away,  not  exaggerate  when  it  says  of  Clyde 

He    never   wasted    time    in    speech-  Fitch: 

making.     A  few  words  of  thanks  and  He  will  surelv  rank  with  Augier  and 
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not  below  Farquhar  and  Vanbrugh,  if  not 
with  Congreve  and  Sheridan.  The  author 
of  the  first  and  second  acts  of  "The 
Climbers,"  the  first  half  of  "The  Truth/' 
two  or  three  scenes  in  "The  Girl  with  the 
Green  Eyes"  and  the  love  scenes  of  "Bar- 
bara Frietchie,"  certainly  did  something 
well  worth  doing  for  American .  fiction, 
quite  apart  from  his  material  service  to 
the  contemporary  stage. 

Just  now  we  are  a  little  too  near  him 
to  place  him  without  prejudice.  Pos- 
terity, however,  will  do  him  justice. 

Off 

So  we  are  no  longer  to  see  "  W.  W.,r 
signed  to  the  dramatic  reviews  in  the 
Tribune.  Even  when  I  was  a  young- 
ster I  have  read  Mr.  Winter's  criti-  . 
cisms  and  enjoyed  them,  whether  I 
agreed  with  them  or  not.  They  were 
as  much  a  feature  of  the  Tribune  as 
were  Horace  Greeley's  agricultural 
editorials.  The  trouble '  was  in  the 
counting-room.  Mr.  Winter  dared 
speak  his  mind,  and  this  interfered 
with  the  advertising  accounts  of  the 
theatres;  so  off  came  his  head.  More 
than  forty  years  of  honorable  and 
valuable  service  counted  for  nothing. 
Mr.  Winter's  copy  was  "blue-pen- 
cilled," and  Mr.  Winter  resigned. 
That  was  not  so  strange  as  that  his 
resignation  should  have  been  ac- 
cepted. Something  similar  is  said 
to  have  happened  a  year  or  so  ago 
with  Mr.  W.  P.  Eaton  and  the  Sun. 
Interfere  with  the  cash  receipts  at 
your  peril!  Critics  may  go  just  so 
far  but  no  farther.  They  can  hit  the 
small  fry  as  hard  as  they  like,  thus 
showing  their  independence  to  a  doubt- 
ing world;  but  let  them  hit  "higher 
up/'  and  they  might  as  well  resign,  for 
they  will  be  asked  to  if  they  don't. 

The  Outlook  speaks  its  mind  freely 
on  this  subject,  and  it  expresses  the 
views  of  thousands  of  people.  It 
quotes  part  of  a  letter  written  by  the 
editor  of  the  Tribune  to  Mr.  Winter, 
of  which  there  can  be  but  one  inter- 
pretation: 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  theatrical 
news  published  on  Sunday  should  not  be 
condemnatory.  .  .  .  That  a  play  is  well 
attended,  that  there  has,  or  has  not,  been 


a  change  in  the  cast,  etc.,  etc. — these  are 
facts  which  can  be  properly  stated,  whether 
the  play  is  good  or  bad." 

If  we  understand  the  English  language, 
this  is  a  clear  statement  that  in  the  Trib- 
une, at  least  in  its  Sunday  edition,  there 
must  appear  no  criticism  which  will  offend 
any  of  its  theatrical  advertisers.    We  have 
no  wish  to  interfere  in  the  private  affairs  of 
our  neighbors,  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
us  to  be  a  private  affair.     The  public  has 
a  right  to  know  whether  the  theatrical 
criticisms  which  it  reads  are  the  opinions 
of  competent  and  impartial  critics,    or  are 
dictated     by     the     theatrical     managers. 
There  have  been  of  late  a  few  American 
plays    of    dramatic    and    literary    power, 
and  more  plays  which,  though  ephemeral 
and  unliterary,  touched  pertinently  public 
and  social  questions.     Yet  there  is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  the  American  stage  has 
in  very  recent  years  degenerated,  and  that 
the  American  playwright  is  too  often,  not 
a  literary  and  dramatic  artist,  but  a  hack 
employee  of  the  great  managers.     Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  stage  is  looked  upon 
with  distrust  and  contempt  by  free  and 
enlightened    people    when    its    dominant 
spirits  in  this  country  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  dictate  the  kind  of  criticism  that 
shall  be  published  in  a  paper  of  such  a 
distinguished  literary  and  artistic  history 
as  the  New  York  Tribune?     The  editors 
of  some  of  our  great  metropolitan  news- 
papers indulge  occasionally  in  a  good  deal 
of  lofty  talk  about  the  glories  of  "a  free 
press"  and  the  danger  to  our  institutions 
if  we  make  our  libel  laws  so  severe  that 
the  editors  may  occasionally  be  restrained 
by  the  courts.     What  kind  of  a  free  press 
have  we  when  the  receipts  of  the  counting- 
room  determine  the  opinions  of  the  edi- 
torial room? 

cJt 

With  his  tragic  death  fresh  in  their 
minds,  his  fellow-poets  and  fellow- 
craftsmen  generally  said  some  kind 
but  rather  foolish  things  about  the 
lack  of  appreciation  of  John  Davidson 
shown  by  the  general  public.  Now 
they  are  looking  at  the  matter  in  a 
truer  light.  The  man  who  chose 
to  write  such  verse  as  Davidson  wrote 
could  not  expect  to  win  popular  ac- 
claim, much  less  the  ducats  of  the 
reading  public.     The  critics  always, 
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or  nearly  always,  praised  his  work, 
but  that  did  not  put  money  in  his 
purse.  There  were  a  few  dissenting 
voices,  but  as  a  rule,  it  seems  to  me, 
he  got  all  the  praise  that  he  deserved. 
His  verse  is  not  only  eccentric,  but 
his  subjects  were  as  a  rule  sordid  and 
hardly  adapted  to  poetic  treatment. 

M 

I  have  been  just  reading  David- 


son's posthumous  volume,  "  Fleet 
Street,  and  Other  Poems,"  and  I  am 
surprised  that  he  came  off  so  well  at 
the  hands  of  the  reviewers.  Great  fun 
was  poked  at  Walt  Whitman  for  his 
"  catalogue  "  verse,  and  here  we  have 
it  in  Davidson,  only  in  a  more  ex- 
aggerated form.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished over  here  by  Mitchell  Kenner- 
ley,  a  young  Englishman  who  came  to 
this  country  under  the  banner  of  the 


The  poet-mayor  of  San  Francisi 


Bodley  Head,  and  therefore  has  a 
special  leaning  towards  books  of 
verse.  Not  to  condemn  Davidson 
unheard,  I  will  quote: 

Fleet  Street  was  once  a  silence  in  the  ether. 
The  carbon,  iron,  copper,  silicon, 
Zinc,  aluminium  vapours,  metalloids, 
Constituents  of  the  skeleton  and  shell 
Of  Fleet  Street — of  the  woodwork,  metal- 
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Brickwork,  electric  apparatus,  drains 
And  printing-presses,  conduits,  pavement. 

Were  at  the  first  unelemented  space, 
Imponderable  tension  in  the  dark 
Consummate  matter  of  eternity. 
And  so  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Fleet  Street, 

And  brain  infusing  life  and  soul,  the  men, 
The  women,  woven,  built  and  kneaded  up 
Of  hydrogen,  of  azote,  oxygen, 
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Of  carbon,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  sulphur, 

iron, 
Of  calcium,  kalium,  natrum,  manganese, 
The  warm  humanities  that  day  and  night 
Inhabit  and  employ  it  and  inspire, 
Were  in  the  ether  mingled  with  it,  there 
Distinguished  nothing  from  the  road,  the 

shops, 
The  drainpipes,  sewage,  sweepings  of  the 

street: 
Matter  of  infinite  beauty  and  delight 
Atoning  offal,  filth  and  all  offence 
With   soul  and  intellect,  with    love   and 

thought; 
Matter  whereof  the  furthest  stars  consist, 
And  every  interstellar  wilderness 
From  galaxy  to  galaxy,  the  thin 
Imponderable  ether,  matter's  ghost, 
But  matter  still,  substance  demonstrable 
Being  the  icy  vehicle  of  light. 

That  almost  sounds  like  a  burlesque 
of  Whitman.  Do  you  wonder  that 
it  was  not  popular?  Another  un- 
poetic  subject  is  that  of  London  rail- 
way stations.  He  takes  them  up  in 
turn  and  describes  their  unpicturesque- 
ness.  I  can  imagine  a  description 
of  railway  stations  that  might  be  in- 
teresting and  characteristic,  but  that 
given  by  Davidson  is  neither.  The 
Crystal  Palace  one  would  think  would 
have  given  him  a  chance  to  paint  a 
gayly  colored  picture,  but  it  only 
suggests  gloom  and  ugliness  to  this 
poet: 

The  light  is  artificial  now ;  the  'place 
Phantasmal   like   a   beach  in  hell,  where 

souls 
Are  ground  together  by  an  unseen  *sea. 
A  dense  throng  into  the  central  Transept, 

wedged 
So  tightly  they  can  neither  clap  nor  stamp, 
Shouting    applause    at    something,    goad 

themselves 
In  sheer  despair  to  think  it  rather  fine : 
"We  came  here  to  enjoy  ourselves.     Bravo, 
Thenl     Are   we   not?"     Courageous    folk 

beneath 
The  brows  of  Michael  Angelo's  Moses  dance 
A  cake-walk  in  the  dim  Renascence  court. 
Three  people  in  the  silent  Reading-room 
Regard  us  darkly  as  we  enter:  Three 
Come  in  with  us,  stare  vacantly  about, 
Look  from  the  window  and  withdraw  at 

once. 


A  drama;  a  balloon;  a  Beauty-Show — 
People    have    seen    them    doubtless,    but 

none  of  those 
Deluded  myriads  walking  up  and  down 
The  north  nave  and  the  south  nave  anx- 
iously— 
And  aimlessly,  so  silent  and  so  sad. 

The  strongest  poem  in  the  book  is 
devoted  to  Cain,  whom  Davidson,  in 
a  spirit  akin  to  that  of  Bernard  Shaw, 
defends  for  his  slaughter  of  Abel. 
If  it  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
for  Abel  to  slaughter  animals  on  the 
altar  of  sacrifice,  was  it  not  more 
welcome  to  Heaven  to  offer  up  the 
life  of  a  man?  If  he  had  not  slain 
Abel  he  would  have  been  slain  by 
him,  he  argues,  for  there  was  a  look 
in  Abel's  eye  that  said  as  plain  as 
words,  "You  may  be  the  next;  I  *m 
turning  it  over  in  my  mind."  So  as 
much  in  self-defence  as  to  please  God, 
Cain  slays  his  brother.  But  it  did  not 
please  God — much  to  the  murderer's 
surprise. 

at 

It  is  said  that  Stephen  Phillips,  the 
poet,  is  living  at  Brighton  in  such  ' 
straitened  circumstances  that  he 
has  not  the  price  of  even  a  third- 
class  railway  ticket  to  London.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  Phillips  ever  made 
a  fortune  out  of  his  poetry,  but  as 
it  used  to  be  said  that  his  poems 
"sold  like  fiction,"  and  as  most  of 
them  were  written  for  the  stage,  and 
several  of  them  had  fairly  long  runs 
in  London  theatres,  it  would  seem 
as  though  he  might  have  the  price 
of  a  short  railway  journey  in  his 
pocket.  Undaunted  by  the  example 
of  Phillips  and  the  late  John  Davidson, 
young  Alfred  Noyes  announces  his 
intention  to  write  poetry  and  nothing 
else,  and  declares  that  so  far  he  has 
made  a  living  by  it,  and  he  believes 
he  will  continue  to  do  so.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  will.  Mr.  Noyes  is 
young — somewhere  under  thirty,  I 
believe, — which  accounts  for  his  op- 
timism. He  has  had  good  fortune  so 
far, — his  latest  work  is  a  stirring  epic 
called  "Drake,"  which  enjoyed  the 
distinction,  unique  in  the  annals  of 
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nying  man  that  he 
can  bring  his  mind 
to  the  dismissal  of 
a  charming  sitter 
in  so  short  a  time. 
Other  artists  boast 
of  twenty  —  even 
fifty  sittings ;  which 
must  be  delightful 
to  them  but  some- 
what exhausting  to 
the  sitter.  Three  of 
these  portraits  are 
of  well-known  wo- 
men; that  is  my 
reason  for  publish- 
ing them.  Mrs. 
Guinness  can  hard- 
ly be  called  "  in  the 
public  eye,  "but  as 
beauty  is  its  own 
excuse  for  being,  I 
offernoapology  for 
giving  her  portrait 
with  the  others. 
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poetry,    of  being  run  as  a  serial  in 

Blackwood's — but  he  has  never  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  his  dramatic 
poems  performed  on  the  stage  of  lead- 


We  can  ill  afford 

to  lose  so  gifted 
an  architect  as 
Charles  F.  McKim. 
He  was  more  than 
an  architect:  he 
was  an  artist  of 
a  very  high  type. 
The  firm  of  which  he  was  the  domin- 
ant member,  McKim,  Mead  &  White, 
has  done  more  for  architecture  in  this 
country  than  has  any  other.     It  v 


ing  London  theatres,  as  has  been  the  a   pioneer   in    making   our  architec- 

lot  of  Mr.  Phillips.      I  am  afraid  that  ture  beautiful.     When  the  University 

the  author  of  "Paolo and  Francesca"  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  a  degree 

and  of  "Herod"  is  not  a  good  finan-  upon   Mr.   McKim  less  than  a  year 

cier;  in  any  case,  I" trust  his  pecuniary  ago,  Professor  Warren  P.  Laird  said 

embarrassments  are  only  temporary,  in  nominating  him: 


M.  Antonio  Arganani  is  a  most 
fortunate  man.  It  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  he  chooses  only  beauti- 
ful women  for  his  subjects,  hence 
beautiful  women  flock  to  his  studio. 
Crayon  is  his  medium  and  he  com- 
pletes a  picture  in  two  or  three 
sittings.  This  would  seem  to  prove 
that  M.  Arganani  is  a  most  self-de- 


During  your  career  architecture  has 
advanced  in  this  country  from  obscurity 
to  its  rightful  position  as  the  master  art. 
In  this  development  your  influence  has 
been  supreme  by  reason  of  a  noble  purity 
of  style,  exalted  professional  ideals  and 
passionate  devotion  to  the  cause  of  educa- 

Mr.  McKim  was  an  expensive  archi- 
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tect  to  employ,  for  he  never  regarded 
the  cost  to  attain  an  art  ideal. 
There  are  hundreds  of  anecdotes  in 
illustration  of  this  peculiarity.  I 
quote  one  from  an  article  by  Albert 
Kelsey  printed  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

It  is  said  that  when  he  was  completing 
the  Morgan  Library — one  of  the  most 
finished  and  elegant  buildings  in  the 
world — he  suggested  to  its  wealthy  owner, 
who,  until  then,  had  given  him  carte 
blanche,  that  he  knew  where  a  large  disk 


of  all  others.  Fifty  years  hence  he 
may  still  be  vaguely  remembered  in 
these  two  worlds,  though  the  general 
public  will  have  forgotten  his  name 
entirely.  But  for  a  century  to  come 
the  scientific  world  will  hold  him 
in  respect  as  the  "only  begetter"  of 
the  great  work  on  Alaska  that  he 
made  possible.  Wishing  to  visit,  not 
many  years  ago,  what  was  then  our  re- 
motest possession,  and  finding  the 
regular  boats  too  small  for  comfort,  he 
chartered  a  big  steamship,  and  rather 
than  rattle  round  in  it  alone  with  his 


of   porphyry   could   be   purchased   abroad 

which  would  just  complete  the  floor  under      family,  took  with  him  a  picked  band 

the  beautiful  vestibule  dome.     When  the      of  scientific  investigators,  paying  all 

price   was    mentioned,    Mr.    Morgan    was      their  travelling  expenses  to  and  from 

more  than  forcefully  indignant,  and  gave 

his  architect  a  stem  lecture  upon  the  v 

of  extravagance.    The  subject  was  dropped 


and  other  matters ' 
before  the  interview 
concluded  Mr.McKim 
whispered  in  the 
great  man's  ear  that 
"Emperors  had  been 
crowned  upon  that 
stone!"  Some  days 
later,  Mr.  McKim  was 
notified  that  the  por- 
phyry had  been  ca- 
bled for,  and  it  is  now 
said  by  those  who 
should  know  that  at 
the  famous  midnight 
meeting  thej,  Tsar  of 
Wall  Street  received 
the  great  bankers  of 
the  country  while 
standing  upon  it.  At 
any  rate,  be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  in  the 
floor  where  Mr.  Mc- 
Kim wanted  it  to  go, 
and  it  completes  his 
color  scheme  as  he 
wished  to  have  it 
completed. 
■* 
To-day  the  name 
of  the  late  E.  H. 
Harriman  fills  the 
railway  and  finan- 
cial worlds  almost 
to    the    exclusion 


discussed;  but  just 


Seattle,  or  wherever  else  the  vessel 
sailed  from,  to  give  them  the  holiday 
of  their  lives,  and  published  their 
reports  in  eighteen  portly  volumes! 
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The  first  two  of  these  volumes,  which 
are  narrative  in  form,  were  written  by 
John  Burroughs,  John  "Glacier" 
Muir,  George  Bird  Grin  n  ell  and 
Charles  A.  Keeler — from  which  one 
may  judge  the  character  of  the 
sixteen  others  presenting  the  scientific 
results  of  the  expedition.  And  this 
lasting  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  millionaire  is  merely  the  by 
product  of  a  summer  holiday! 

J* 

The  letter  here  quoted  verbatim 
speaks  for  itself: 

Haverford,  Penna. 
My  dear  Lounger, 

It  is  with  no  hope  of  producing  an 
impression  on  you  that  I  take  the  pains  to 
sit  down  and  tell  you  a  few  of  the  things 
your  attitude  towards  woman's  sufferage 
has  made  me  think  of  you.     One  hardly 


expects  a  man  or  woman  who  writes  for 
publication  really  to  say  what  he  thinks, 
or  she  as  the  case  may  be.  However  I  have 
a  lurking  suspicion  that  you  do  think 
which  makes  me  wonder  at  your  shall  I 
say  cowardly  attempt  to  identify  this 
movement  with  socialism.  Not  that  social- 
ism is  bad  per  se,  but  it  has  got  itself  into 
discredit  these  days  by  the  company  it 
keeps.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  sit  back  and 
cast  i  mien  does  at  this  and  that,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  many  ready  to 
tell  you  how  clever  you  are.  It  is  easy  to 
be  clever  in  that  way;  and  of  course 
cleverness  in  these  days  of  Elbert  Hubbard 
and  Bernard  Shaw  Must  be  looked  on, 
like  beauty,  as  its  own  excuse. 

I  am  not  attempting  a  defense  of  wo- 
man's sufferage — I  don't  even  spell  it 
with  capitals — but  I  have  too  friendly  a 
feeling  toward  you  and  the  magazine  in 
which  you  vent  yourself  to  hesitate  in 
telling  you  what  im- 
pression your  attitude 
has  had  on  one  of 
your  most  humble 
readers.  I  really 
doubt  whether  my 
words  will  affect  you 
to  anything  but  rid- 
icule if  they  produce 
that  much  effect:  but 
the  next  time  your 
mind  turns  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  suffer- 
age question,  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to 
do  at  least  as  well  as 
the  ancient  Greeks 
who,  even  in  those 
benighted  times,  were 
always  ready  to  rec- 
ognize that  "There  is 
much  to  be  said  on 
both   sides."      Your 

many  things, 

Far  be   it  from 

me    to    ridicule  a 

letter  written  in  so 

fair  and  friendly  a 

_      _      _  spirit.    I  quite 

^^"'  "  ___  agree  with  the 
ancient  Greeks  that 
there   is   much  to 

s  be    said    on  both 
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sides,  but  I  think 
there  has  been  too 
much  said  on  one 
side,  and  too  nois- 
ily said. 

j* 

Had  I  written 
the  article  by  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  Masson 
"Concerning  Au- 
thors  as  Editors  See 
Them,"  it  could 
not  better  have  ex- 
pressed my  views.  * 
It  is  possible  that  * 
all  editors  have  the  &: 
same  experiences. 
Take  these  two 
paragraphs,  for  in- 
stance. How  many 
times  have  I  said 
virtually  the  same 
thing  in  these  col- 
umns. 

There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense 
written  about  the  re- 
lationship of  the  con- 
tributor to  the  editor, 
I  cannot  begin  to  tell 
the  number  of  times 
the  old  question  has 
been  asked  me  as  to 
whether  the  contri- 
bution of  an  unknown  contributor  re- 
ceives the  same  attention  as  that  of  the 
contributor  who  is  known.  The  personal 
equation  is  also  considered  to  be  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Letters  of  in- 
troduction to  an  editor,  on  the  part  of  a 
budding  contributor,  are  thought  to  be  a 
great  help  toward  success. 

How  absurd  I  An  editor  is  like  any  other 
human  being.  If  he  is  of  any  value  at  all 
in  the  economy  of  tnings,  he  is  so  because 
of  the  judgment  which  he  exercises  in 
the  selection  of  his  material,  and  of  his 
ability  to  know  what  his  readers  want. 
He  may  be  mentally  independent  enough 
to  select  the  thing  only  that  he  himself 
cares  for,  taking  the  chances  that,  in  the 
long  run,  his  own  individuality  will  win 
out,  and  that  he  may  be  in  accord  with 
the  majority  of  his  readers.  Or  he  may 
Select  his  material  without  regard  to  his 


own  personal  predilections,  hoping,  by 
experience  and  observation,  to  select  only 
those  things  which  he  has  come  to  learn 
the  public  wants.  But  whichever  path 
he  chooses,  he  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
the  new  contributor.  The  new  contribu- 
tor, indeed,  is  his  one  salvation.  It  is 
through  the  "finds"  that  he  makes  among 
the  new  contributors  that  he  hopes  to  raise 
the  standard  of  his  own  publication  and 
thus  add  to  his  own  reputation. 

Of 

There  is  nothing  new  in  what  Mr. 
Masson  says  about  the  pay  of  authors, 
but  the  subject  is  so  interesting  to  the 
layman  that  it  is  always  readable. 
He  speaks  of  the  days  when  Bill 
Nye  received  $200  a  week  for  a  syn- 
dicated letter,  with  no  allowance  lor 
travelling  expenses  when  in  search  of 
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material,  and  contrasts  this  with  the     him.     Mr.     Masson    speaks    of    the 
$ioooaweekthatispaid toan  Ameri-      "good  old  days"  (for  editors),  when 
can  humorist  tt)-day;  whccan  sit  at  his     a  cent  and  a  half  or  two  cents  a  word 
was  considered  liberal  pay  for  a  story. 
Now  the  most  popular  writers  get  ten 
I'      and  twelve  cents  a  word,  and  there  are 
-     two.  well-known'  instances   of   $1.50 
per  word  being  paid.     He  also  men- 
tions an  author  who  gets  $1200  for  a 


desk  at  home  and  write  every  line 
of  his  letter.  Fifty-two  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  a  weekly  letter  on 
any  old  subject  that  comes  along,  is 
good  pay.  This  throws  the  popular 
novelist  into  the  shade,  for  the 
novelist  has  to  labor  with  a  plot  and 
disport  himself  amongst  a  dozen  or 
more  characters,  while  this  humorist 
has  his  plots  made  to  his  hand,  and 
his  three  characters  are  always  with 


FREDERICO     C 


short  story,  and  who  cannot  supply 
the  demand  even  at  this  price.  No 
wonder  that  every  one  who  wants 
money  turns  to  story-writing.     These 
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tales  of  high  pay  are,  however,  very 
misleading.  An  editor  must  want 
a  story  more  than  he  wants  anything 
else  in  the  world,  to  pay  such  a  price 
for  it.  There  are  thousands  of  good 
stories,  and  stories  by  well-known 
and  popular  writers,  that  are  not 
sold  at  all.  An  editor  is  an  unknown 
quantity.  You  can  no  more  tell 
what  he  wants  than  you  can  read  the 
answer  in  the  stars.  I  am  often  of 
the  opinion  that  he  is  not  sure  in  his 
own  mind  on  this  subject.  If  I 
wanted  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the 
prison-house,  I  could  make  my  readers 
sit  up  with  surprise,  as  I  myself  have 
done. 

Signor  Bongi  writes  very  illuminat- 
ingly  in  the  Etude  of  his  experiences 
as  a  singer  and  a  student  of  singing. 
He  argues  that  it  is  far  easier  to  sing 
in  the  operas  of  to-day  than  in  the 
classics.  "The  Barber  of  Seville, " 
for  instance,  is  now  almost  always  cut, 
because  the  difficulties  are  such  that 
few  singers  of  to-day  can  overcome 
them.  For  one  thing,  the  orchestra 
does  not  cover  up  the  deficiencies  of 
the  singer's  voice  or  art  in  the  old 
operas  as  it  does  in  the  new.  Signor 
Bonci  advises  the  student  above  all 
things  to  be  patient.  He  himself 
spent  nine  years  in  studying  before 
he  made  his  operatic  d£but.  At  one 
time  he  lived  with  three  other  young 
students,  all  of  whom,  like  himself 
were  "desperately  poor."  They 
could  not  afford  to  have  a  piano, 
and  did  all  their  studying  with  the 
aid  of  a  pitch-pipe.  In  this  way 
Bonci  practised  for  hours,  spending  so 
much  time  on  exercises  for  attack, 
sung  mezzo  voce,  that  his  companions 
declared  that  he  was  mad.  "The 
Delle  Sedie  method  and  vocalizers 
filled  three  large  volumes.  I  studied 
them  all."  Evidently  singers  are 
not  only  born  but  made;  and  every 
word  that  Bonci  has  to  say  on  the  art 
of  singing  is  of  interest  and  value, 


since  no  tenor  now  living  is  a  more 
perfect  master  of  what  he  calls  "the 
true  art  of  bel  canto  "  than  he. 

a* 

Mr.  Hammerstein  has  a  tenor  who 
looks  like  Caruso  and  whose  name 
resembles  Caruso's;  and — what  is 
more  to  the  point,  he  has  another 
tenor  who  sings  like  Caruso.  Senor 
Carasa,  to  whom  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  star  gave  a  world-wide 
advertisement  by  complaining  of  his 
name,  has  not  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions that  were  aroused  by  prelimi- 
nary announcements— though  he  looks 
enough  like  Caruso  to  be  his  brother. 
But  Signor  Zerola,  who  came  to 
America  unheralded  and  unknown, 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  his  hearers ; 
so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Hammerstein, 
who  urgently  needed  him  in  his 
business,  promptly  appropriated  him, 
and  left  the  Italian  Opera  Company 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  shorn  of  its 
bright  particular  star.  Signor  Zerola 
has  a  beautiful  and  powerful  voice, 
and  takes  his  high  notes  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  way  that  never  fails 
to  stir  the  pulses  of  the  most  jaded 
opera-goer.  Unlike  any  other  tenor 
the  Manhattan  has  had,  the  newcomer 
may  be  depended  on  to  attract  the 
public  as  popular  prima-donnas  do. 
As  for  Senor  Carasa,  the  exaggerated 
accounts  that  preceded  his  d£but 
were  really  unjust  to  him.  He  is 
still  very  young,  and  though  his 
singing  is  full  of  promise,  it  will  take 
time  and  experience  to  put  him  where 
his  press-agent  tried  to  land  him  in 
a  night. 

«* 

One  of  the  most  popular  members 
of  the  company  that  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein had  got  together  for  his  pre- 
liminary season  of  "educational" 
opera,  is  Marguerite  Sylva,  who  used 
to  sing  here  in  light  opera  on  Broad- 
way. Her  "Carmen"  made  her  a 
favorite  from  the  very  beginning. 
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'Twixt  Hope  and  Fear 

That  is  the  condition  of  most  people 
when  buying  unknown  Brands;  they 
hope  they  will  turn  out  right,  they 
fear  not. 

Why  will  so  many  keep  on  guessing 
about  Hosiery  when  you  can  get 


"Onyx  "  3MSE   nosiery 


i  You  don't  need  a  divining  rod  to  find  it  either — thefore- 

,  most  dealers  in  the  United  Slates  sell  this  Brand— they 

are  the  best  hose  that  mortal  man  can  make  on  this 

■'  earth  of  ours — "  they  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance 

and  not  found  wanting." 
4  Bewareof  the  "Just  as  Good" — only  time,  experience 

and  an  intimate'knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  public 
backed  up  by  a  proper  plant  can  stamp  the  seat  of  per- 
'  fatten  on  its  products. 

Wherever  you  find  »  ONYX  "  HOSIERY  on  sale  you 
can  be  sure  of  getting  HONEST  MERCHANDISE 
I  and  a  SQUARE  DKAL. 

We  describe  herewith  a  few  of  the  Qualities  which  have 
upheld  ■'ONYX  "reputation  for  years.    Send  them  to 
'  .-'   -?*'»'  your  friends  foralloliday  gift;  they  will  realizethat  you 

think—"  The  Best  is  none  loo  good  for  them." 

On  hw  "  nilB-L  TOP  "  Our  sew  "  WYDE  TOP  " 

Our  new  "  DOUBLES  QUALITY  "  u  described  below  > 

FOR  WOMEN 

E960  Wjmi'i"  ONYX  "Black  "DUB-L  TOP"       310  B  Women  »"  ONYX"  Black,  Medium  WeiKhi 
Cobweb    Li>!e — IcniD   the    lavages   ol    the  — Si,- 1  tucad  Heel  and  Toe.  Four-Thread  all 

Ganer  Clasp,  60c.  per  pair  over.  _  A  hose  thai  is  unequalled  Cor  wear 

409  K  YYomen'i    "ONYX"     "  DUB-L     TOP" 

Black.  While  and  Tan  Silk  I  ill  c -double  sole,  _..  .       .    .„ 

wears  belter.                                Me.  per  pair  OUTSIZE  HOSE 

E  7  lO  Women'."  ONYX"  Black  "  DUB-LTOP  "  170  S  Women's  "  ONYX"  Game  Li.le  "DUB-L 

and     "WYDE     TOP"     Gsmc     liile    dnnhle  TOP"   hlatlc,    While,    l'ink,   Tan,    Cardinal, 

sole,  spliced  heel— very  wide  on  tup  without  Sky,  Navy,  Violet ;  double  sole,  spliced  heel. 


SILK  HOSE  FOR  WOMEN 
498— A  Pure  Thread  Silk  in  Black  and  All  Colon,  of  extra  length  with  a 
"SILK LISLE  GARTER  TOP"  and  SOLE. 

This  "ONYX  "Silk   N  limber  In  Twentv-nirie  Lui:he»  tonjj,  i.  t'YLra  Wide  and  f 
"CARTER  TOP"  and   SOLE  of  SILKLISLE  give,  extra  irrength  at  the  poi 

lOfi-Women'.  Pure' Thread  Si  Ik -(he  extraordinary  value— beat  made  In  Ai 


y.  Pongee, 


e.  Tan,  Gold.  Copenhagen  Blue,  Wistaria.  Amelhyst,  Taupe,  Bi 
"  -■■' ■■■- ^ : -anieed,    yfebpe 


FOR  MEAT 
E  310  Men's  "ONYX"  Black  and  Colored  Fall       P  ■,■,. 

Weight— lix-lhicad  heel  and  toe,  four-thread        E  _ 


LordB  Taylor  S^LNew  York 
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Gorham 
/      Silverware 

QORHAM    Silverware    possesses    every 
desirable    attribute    for    household    use 
or  gift;  it  is  pre-eminently   artistic   and 
refined,  and  its  permanency  of  character 
enhances  its  acceptability. 

The  variety  of  The  Gorham  Company's 
productions  in  Sterling  Silverware  provides 
greater  opportunity  for  appropriate  selection 
than  is  obtainable  through  any  other  estab- 
lishment. * 

The  Company  is  always  pleased  to  furnish 
full  particulars  regarding  its  wares,  which 
may  be  procured  from  the  best  Jewelers 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Gorham  Book,  containing  an  alpha- 
betically arranged  schedule  of  the 
Company's  various  productions  with  mini- 
mum prices,  is  to  be  had  upon  application. 


TRADE  (gp^^    MARK 

STERLING 

Every  piece  of  Gorham  Silverware  bears  this  Trade  Mark 

The  Gorham  Go. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  36th  Street,  New  York 
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WHAT  CONSERVATION  MEANS  TO 

THE  NATION'S  PROGRESS 

AND  PROSPERITY 

By  DAY  ALLEN  WILLEY 

(After  Interviews  with  Senator  Newlands) 

[Senator  Newlands  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  powerful  advocates  of 
conservation,  and  this  great  benefit  to  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  his  principal  life  work. 
Not  only  has  he  studied  the  advantages  of  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  of  irrigation 
and  of  the  protection  of  our  waterways,  but  he  has  had  practical  experience  with  irriga- 
tion on  his  own  lands  in  the  West  and  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  noted  ex- 
perts on  conservation  in  Congress.  Mr.  Willey's  article  was  written  after  several 
interviews  with  the  Senator. — The  Editor.] 


Iwl 

E  shall  be  able  to 
add  fifty  million 
acres  to  our  farms 
and  gardens  when 
the  work  which  is 
in  progress  under 
the  present  recla- 
m  a  t  i  o  n  law  is 
completed.  In  the  seven  years  since 
it  was  passed,  about  one  and  one- 
half  million  acres  of  waste  or  unpro- 
ductive land  have  been  served  by  the 
irrigation  canal  and  converted  into 
centres  of  progress  and  prosperity. 

The  mere  mention  of  these  figures, 
however,  does  not  indicate  the  great 
importance  of  this  undertaking, 
especially    its    present    and    future 


benefit,  not  merely  to  the  West  but 
to  the  United  States  in  general. 
The  area  of  our  arid  or  semi-arid  land 
is  five  hundred  million  acres,  so  limited 
as  to  its  natural  water-supply  that 
the  land  is  worthless  to  the  farmer, 
or  yields  such  a  scanty  harvest  that 
it  disheartens  him.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  know  that  by  the  methods 
of  conservation  now  employed,  a 
permanent  water  service  can  be 
furnished  to  at  least  a  tenth  of  this 
land.  Even  this  means  a  million 
homesteads,  and  the  settlement  of 
families  numbering  fully  five  million 
people  in  regions  at  present  unfit 
for  existence.  It  further  means  an 
expansion  of  our  agricultural  wealth 
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reaching  far  into  the  millions,  a  new 
demand  for  the  products  of  our  manu- 
factures of  the  greatest  importance, 
the  building  of  additional  railroads, 
a  healthful  and  beneficial  movement 
of  people  from  the  congested  parts 
of  the  country;   while  at  the  same 


they  form  a  source  of  plenty  instead 
of  flowing  to  waste. 

We  know  the  work  of  the  ancient  ir- 
rigator in  the  Southwest,  and  when 
Senator  Newlands  saw  the  orchards 
and  gardens  of  California,  the  result 
of  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  the 


I    WHAT    WAS    FORMERLY    I 


time  it  teaches  the  nation  a  vital 
lesson  in  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  conservation. 

Irrigation  is  not  new.  It  brought 
races  of  the  far  East,  and  of  Mexico,  to 
a  highstateof  civilization  centuriesago. 
Seeing  the  ruins  of  the  aqueducts 
and  reservoirs  of  the  earlier  Mexicans, 
you  realize  what  these  people  were. 
The  great  water-works  that  nourished 
the  country  of  the  Babylonians  show 
the  care  and  labor  taken  in  providing 
this  vital  necessity  to  the  existence 
of  the  people,  for  when  war  destroyed 
them,  human  life  thereabouts  be- 
came a  memory.  A  powerful  nation 
dropped  out  of  existence.  On  the  other 
hand  water  is  to-day  making  a  new 
empire  in  our  West  by  turning  the 
river  and  lake  into  channels  where 


people  of  that  state,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised. Long  before  the  Government 
took  up  the  work,  through  Congress, 
the  crude  water-wheels,  the  home- 
made flumes  in  Wyoming  and  other 
states  were  lifting  the  water  of  the 
creeks  by  the  force  of  the  current 
to  spread  over  the  few  acres  it  might 
nourish.  Personally,  he  knew  of  the 
results  of  irrigation.  His  home  on 
the  banks  of  the  Truckee  River  near 
the  city  of  Reno  is  on  200  acres  of 
land  he  reclaimed  from  the  American 
desert,  and  he  has  been  interested  in 
two  other  projects  of  10,000  acres  in 
the  same  locality. 

But  what  was  done  by  the  individ- 
ual, the  neighborhood,  the  district, 
was  merely  a  hint  of  what  could  be 
accomplished    by    association;    and 
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that  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  co- 
operation. Being  engaged  in  mining 
at  the  time,  He  thought  what  might 
become  of  the  towns  which  had  been 
created  here  and  there  because  of 
the  ore-bearing  ledges.  These  might 
yield  their  treasure  for  a  period  of 
years.  Again,  some  might  give  out. 
Many  of  the  towns  had  no  other 
source  of  living  to  depend  upon,  sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  the  desert, 
and  without  an  acre  fit  for  cultivation. 
This  was  one  incentive  that  led  him 
to  advocate  a  broader  scheme  for 
conservation.  But  it  was  necessary 
to  get  together  to  obtain  successful 
results.  Whether  the  organization 
was  effected  within  a  township,  dis- 
trict or  a  state,  it  was  all  the  same,  so 
long  as  an  organization  was  completed 
which  could  obtain  the  desired  results. 
The  idea  found  favor.  Meetings  and 
conferences  were  held  in  Nevada  and 
other  states.  The  discussion  was 
general,  but  so  many  different  plans 


were  proposed,  by  town  and  country 
associations,  and  bodies  representing 
several  states,  that  he  saw  here  an 
obstacle  fatal  to  success.  Then,  too, 
some  of  the  waterways  were  in  two 
states,  and  industrial  companies  here 
and  there  had  leases  or  rights  allowing 
them  to  take  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  water  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
To  insure  a  permanent  supply,  it 
would  be  necessary  at  times  to  secure 
special  legislation  in  at  least  two 
states  to  buy  out  these  leases  or 
rights.  In  short,  so  many  difficulties 
introduced  themselves  that  the  au- 
thority and  aid  of  the  nation  were 
seen  to  be  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  project. 

This  may  be  worth  noting,  as  it 
induced  him  to  conceive  a  plan  to 
have  Congress  enact  a  law  that  would 
be  ample  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  entire  area  available  for  irri- 
gation to  conserve  the  watercourses 
needed  for  the  supply  and  to  provide 
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the  facilities,  such  as  dams,  reser- 
voirs and  canals.  But  it  must  be 
on  a  business  basis,  and  the  idea  was 
suggested  that  the  cost  of  the  work 
should  be  paid  by  the  sale  of  public 
lands  to  would-be  settlers,  thus  doing 
the  work  of  reclamation  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  would  reap  the  most 
benefit.  The  idea  was  by  no  means 
received  with  universal  favor;  but  op- 
position was  expected.  For  concen- 
tration of  efforts,  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  one  representative  from  each 
of  the  thirteen  states  and  three 
territories  concerned  was  organized 
among  the  friends  of  the  measure 
in  Congress.  The  next  step  was  to 
make  friends  for  the  plan  formulated. 
Education  was  the  factor  that  really 
accomplished  this.  Meetings  were 
held  in  the  various  districts  and  the 
benefits  of  government  supervision 
explained.  The  great  results  that 
could  be  attained  were  contrasted 
with  what  had  been  done  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.     The  necessity  and 


importance  of  irrigation  were  empha- 
sized; also  the  absolute  need  of 
conserving  the  woodlands  and  caring 
for  the  watersheds  of  the  rivers,  if 
their  flow  was  to  be  maintained  per- 
manently. As  a  result  of  explana- 
tions and  arguments,  by  degrees  the 
objectors  were  won  over.  The  West 
was  at  last  for  irrigation. 

When  the  bill  was  introduced  at 
Washington,  strange  to  say  it  had  a 
majority  of  the  Democrats  with  it, 
when  they  understood  the  measure; 
even  the  Southerners,  fond  as  they 
are  of  state  rights,  the  apparent  en- 
croachment upon  which  was  one  of 
the  technical  objections  to  the  bill. 
But  it  was  realized  that  government 
aid  and  protection  were  absolutely 
necessary  in  controlling  a  river  run- 
ning through  more  than  one  state. 
Again  education  won,  and  the  year 
1002  found  the  Newlands  Reclama- 
tion Act  a  law.  But  the  ten  years 
leading  up  to  it  witnessed  a  long 
and.  hard  struggle;  and  in  this  con- 


THB    TRUCKEE    RIVER,    IN    NEVADA 

Before  the  water  from  this  river  was  utilized  for  irrigation,  the  country  here 
shown  was  a  desert 


THE    NEVADA    DBSBRT 

nection  should  be  mentioned  that 
typical  American — a  man  who  knows 
the  West  as  well  as  the  East — Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Quick  to  appreciate 
what  conservation  would  do  for  the 
West,  and  for  the  people  at  large, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  aided  it  with  all  his 
ability  and  all  his  influence,  and  after 
the  passage  of  the  law  created  an 
organization  of  counsellors  and 
workers  which  has  since  accomplished 
most  valuable  results. 

The  sum  thus  far  expended  for 
reclamation  may  seem  large,  though 
contrasted  with  some  of  the  appro- 
priations annually  made  for  other 
governmental  activities,  it  is  not  so 
considerable — especially  as  it  has  not 
come,  thus  far,  from  the  public 
treasury,  but  as  extra  revenue  from 
land  sales.  The  total  of  $48,000,000, 
has  been  divided  principally  among 
twenty-eight  "projects."  One  of  the 
greatest  of  these  has  been  well  named 
in  honor  of  the  ex-President.  The 
Roosevelt  project  will  irrigate  fully 
240,000  acres  of  the  Arizona  desert 
by  forming  an  enormous  reservoir 
in  the  Tonto  Valley,  converting  the 
Salt  River  into  a  lake  thirty  miles 


long,  four  miles  wide  and  280  feet 
deep  at  the  dam,  which  will  rise  to  a 
height  of  nearly  300  feet  above  the 
river  bed — one  of  the  greatest  arti- 
ficial barriers  in  the  world.  In  Idaho, 
the  Fayette-Bois6  project  means  the 
reclamation  in  all  of  350,000  acres. 
The  Huntley  in  Montana  will  make 
homeland  out  of  33,000  acres.  The 
North  Platte  River,  hitherto  wasted, 
is  to  be  turned  upon  125,000  acres 
of  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  now 
barren  and  desolate.  But  so  wide 
is  the  distribution  of  water-supply 
and  so  many  the  opportunities  for 
constructing  water- serving  systems, 
that  by  the  nation's  aid  no  less  than 
thirteen  states  and  three  territor- 
ies are  to  receive  the  benefit.  No 
locality  or  state  is  favored  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  any  other.  The  com- 
pletion of  one  of  the  first  projects — the 
Gunnison — has  perhaps  aroused  more 
popular  interest  because  of  its  spec- 
tacular features.  By  it  the  waters 
of  the  Gunnison  River  in  Colorado, 
passing  through  a  six-mile  tunnel 
in  a  mountain  range,  flow  upon 
200,000  acres  of  Uncompahgre  Val- 
ley, barren  because  of  lack  of  mois- 
»fi3 
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ture.  By  the  heroism  of  engineers  been  made  of  an  artificial  stone  as 
of  our  Reclamation  Service,  the  firm  and  solid  as  granite.  With  the 
gorge   forming   the   channel    of    the     use  of  concrete  has  come  a  new 


river  was  explored  for  the  first  time 
by  white  men  and  the  tunnel  route 
located — a  feat  supposed  to  be  impos- 
sible. This  is  one  way  in  which  recla- 
mation is  making  oases  on  our 


in  building  construction,  and  an 
enormous  sum  has  been  saved  in 
the  cost  of  material. 

These  thoughts  on  one  phase  of 
conservation  may  give  a  clearer  idea 


A    DESOLATE 

None  of  these  schemes  has  been 
taken  up  haphazard.  First  it  must 
be  known  if  the  water-supply  is  am- 
ple and  permanent;  and  observations 
and  measurements  are  taken  to 
that  end.  The  watersheds  must  be 
secured  to  make  sure  that  they  can- 
not be  stripped  of  forest  growth  and 
the  feeders  of  the  rivers  left  to  be 
evaporated  by  the  heat.  The  volume 
of  water  determines  the  size  of  the 
reservoirs  and  canals.  These  are 
built  to  endure,  for  upon  them  de- 
pends the  prosperity,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  towns  and  rural  folk 
who  have  trusted  the  nation  and 
taken  up  their  homes  there.  But  by 
taking  the  useless  sand  and  mixing 
it  with  cement  and  water,  the  walls 
of  the   canals    and    reservoirs   have 


S    INTRODUCED 

of  it  not  merely  as  a  public  benefit 
but  as  a  national  necessity.  Con- 
servation, strange  as  it  may  seem, 
is  both  intensive  and  extensive.  It 
centres  about  the  water-supply  not 
only  for  agriculture  but  for  power 
and  for  navigation.  The  river  may 
be  put  to  three  purposes:  It  may 
be  distributed  over  the  land  to  make 
it  fertile;  the  force  of  its  current  or 
"  head"  may  be  converted  into  power 
for  industries;  and  its  channel  may 
be  utilized  for  transportation.  So 
the  care  and  control  of  the  water- 
courses concern  not  merely  one  state 
or  section  but  all  of  the  United  States. 
We  can  well  take  the  ground  on 
which  President  Roosevelt  based  his 
belief,  when  he  expressed  himself  to 
Congress,  in  1908,  in  these  words: 
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Our  river  systems  are  better  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  than  those  of 
any  other  country.  In  extent,  distri- 
bution, navigability,  and  ease  of  use,  they 
stand  first.  Yet  the  rivers  of  no  other 
civilized  country  are  so  poorly  developed, 
so  little  used,  or  play  so  small  a  part  in  the 
industrial  life  of  the  nation  as  those  of 
the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  use 
made  of  rivers  elsewhere,  the  failure  to 
use  our  own  is  astonishing,  and  no  thought- 
ful man  can  believe  that  it  will  last.  Every 
stream  should  be  used  to  the  utmost.  No 
stream  can  be  so  used  unless  such  use  is 
planned  for  in  advance.  When  such  plans 
are  made  we  shall  find  that,  instead  of 
interfering,  one  use  can  often  be  made  to 
assist  another.  Each  river  system,  from 
its  headwaters  in  the  forest  to  its  mouth 
on  the  coast,  is  a  single  unit  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.  Navigation  of  the 
lower  reaches  of  a  stream  can  not  be  fully 


richest  portions  of  our  farms.  The  uses 
of  a  stream  for  domestic  and  municipal 
water-supply,  for  power,  and  in  many 
cases  for  irrigation,  must  also  be  taken 
into  full  account. 

The  development  of  our  inland  water- 
ways will  have  results  far  beyond  the 
immediate  gain  to  commerce.  Deep  chan- 
nels along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes  will 
have  high  value  for  the  national  defence. 
The  use  of  water  power  will  measurably 
relieve  the  drain  upon  our  diminishing 
supplies  of  coal,  and  transportation  by 
water  instead  of  rail  only  will  tend  to 
conserve  our  iron.  Forest  protection, 
without  which  river  improvement  can 
not  be  permanent,  will  at  the  same  time 
help  to  postpone  the  threatened  timber 
famine,  and  will  secure  us  against  a  total 
dearth  of  timber  by  providing  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  remaining  woodlands. 


:    IRRIGATION    HAS    I 


I    THE    LAND    t 


developed  without  the  control  of  floods 
and  low  waters  by  storage  and  drainage. 
Navigation  channels  are  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  of  source  waters 
and  with  soil  erosion,  which  takes  the 
materials   for   bars   and    shoals   from   the 


Irrigation  will  create  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood for  millions  of  people,  and  supplies 
of  pure  water  will  powerfully  promote 
the  public  health.  If  the  policy  of  water- 
way improvement  is  efficiently  carried  out, 
it  will  affect  for    good    every  citizen  of 
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the  Republic.  The  National  Government 
must  play  the  leading  part  in  securing 
the  largest  possible  use  of  our  water- 
ways; other  agencies  can  assist  and  should 
assist,  but  the  work  is  essentially  national 
in  its  scope.  The  improvement  of  our 
inland  waterways  can  and  should  be 
made  to  pay  for  itself  so  far  as  practicable 
from  the  incidental  proceeds  from  water 
power  and  other  uses.  Navigation  should 
of  course  be  free.  But  the  greatest  return 
will  come  from  the  increased  commerce, 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  people. 

Since  the  river  is  the  nucleus  of 
conservation,  let  us  note  what  should 
be  its  rational  treatment  to  secure 
from  it  the  best  results.  It  involves 
for  one  thing  the  prevention  of  floods; 
for  these  waters  rush  down  in  torren- 
tial streams  in  the  spring  months 
and  destroy  property;  and  then, 
during  the  summer  and  fall  months, 
the  water  having  entered  the  ocean 
and  been  wasted,  the  river  itself  is 
reduced  to  an  attenuated  stream 
upon  which  boats  cannot  float. 
What  does  a  rational  treatment  of 
that  river  involve?  Obviously, 
wherever    it    can    be    done 


practicably  and  economically,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  reasonable  cost 
of  the  entire  enterprise.  What  does 
storage  upon  upper  rivers  mean? 
It  means  the  construction  of  artificial 
reservoirs  in  which  these  waters 
are  impounded  during  the  period 
of  flood,  and  from  which  they  are 
led  over  the  great  plains,  and  used 
for  purposes  of  cultivation.  The 
plains  absorb  the  water  like  a  sponge, 
and  gradually  give  it  out  by  the 
process  of  seepage  to  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  great  river,  when  it 
is  most  needed  for  navigation,  during 
the  months  of  July,  August  and 
September.  So  irrigation  is  a  proper 
method  of  treating  the  river  for 
navigation,  for  it  is  one  method  of 
impounding  the  flood  waters  of 
these  tributary  streams,  and  pre- 
venting them  from  causing  destruction 
below  in  the  spring,  and  preserving 
them  for  a  beneficent  purpose 
later  on  in  the  summer  and  fall. 
In  the  more  humid  regions,  where 
irrigation  is  not  required  and  evapo- 
ration is  less  rapid  than  in  the  arid 
and  semi- arid  districts,  the  reser- 
voir  may   be   used   for  the  storage 
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of  storm  and  thaw  waters,  which 
may  be  kept  impounded,  as  is  now 
done  in  the  upper  Mississippi  and 
in  some  foreign  countries,  until  the 
time  of  low  water,  when  the  contents 
may  be  let  out  in  such  manner  as  to 
maintain  navigation  throughout  the 
summer. 


the  streams  are  fed.  Denude  large 
areas  of  their  forests,  and  the  rains 
rush  off  the  lands  in  torrential  streams 
and  increase  the  volume  of  the  floods 
that  are  so  destructive  below.  We 
all  know  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
these  great  and  destructive  floods 
has  been  the  destruction  of  our  forests. 


.    NEW  LANDS 's   CROPS  OF  ALFALFA   I 


The  forests  are  the  conservators 
of  moisture.  In  a  state  of  nature  the 
streams  gathering  in  forests  run 
clear  and  in  fairly  uniform  volume 
throughout  the  year.  The  soil  is 
protected  from  the  beating  of  the 
storm  by  the  branches  and  foliage, 
which  break  the  drops  into  spray,  and 
this  trickles  gently  down  the  trunks 
and  along  the  roots,  so  that  the  soil 
remains  open  and  pervious.  This 
soft,  spongy  soil  is  further  protected 
by  a  mulch  of  partly  decayed  leaves, 
twigs  and  shreds  of  bark  and  wood; 
and  in  the  mulch  and  friable  mold, 
the  waters  of  rains  and  thaws  are 
absorbed  as  in  a  sponge,  and  do  not 
flow  off  quickly  in  rills  and  freshets, 
but  seep  slowly  through  the  soil  into 
the   permanent   springs   by   which 


If,  then,  the  forests  are  conservators 
of  moisture,  if  they  are  natural 
storage  reservoirs  of  moisture,  and 
if  the  impounding  of  these  waters  in 
artificial  reservoirs  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  them  until  they  can  swell 
the  volume  of  the  stream  below 
for  the  purpose  of  navigation  is  con- 
stitutional, should  we  not  make 
use  of  the  reservoirs  that  nature  has 
created  and  develop  them?  And  if 
we  can  do  that,  should  we  not 
take  control  over  large  areas  of  land 
and  replace  the  forests  that  have 
been  destroyed?  Of  course  the  Con- 
stitution grants  no  power  to  the 
National  government  to  enter  the 
timber  business  or  the  lumber  busi- 
ness as  such,  but  it  has  the  power 
to  make  a  sure,   stable,   equal  flow 
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of  water  for  purposes  of  navigation; 
and  if  it  can  accomplish  this  by 
developing  the  forests,  the  natural 
reservoirs  of  the  country,  so  as  to 
hold  their  waters  in  suspense  until 
the  time  when  they  are  most  needed, 
it  has  the  power  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  existing  forests,  it  has  the 
power  to  replace  the  forests,  and 
certainly  in  that  connection  it  has 
the  power  to  sell  the  timber  which 
is  planted  when  it  becomes  unneces- 
sary to  the  main  purpose  of  the  enter- 
prise— the  conservation  of  moisture. 

But  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  development  of  these  waterways 
not  only  involves  reclamation  by 
irrigation  and  the  protection  and 
replacement  of  forests,  but  it  also 
involves  the  drainage  of  swamp 
lands  below.  The  reclamation  of 
swamp  lands  is  the  complement  of 
the  irrigation  of  arid  lands.  There  is 
too  little  water  on  the  land  above 
and  there  is  too  much  below.  Why 
is  there  too  much  below?  Because 
the  river  breaks  through  its  banks, 


divides  itself  into  numerous  channels, 
creates  bayous  and  sloughs,  and  thus 
keeps  Vast  areas  of  cultivable  land — 
the  richest  in  the  world — useless 
for  cultivation.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  we  must  remember  that 
the  large  amount  of  water  power 
created  by  the  building  of  the  great 
dams  will  be  of  much  value  for  many 
uses.  The  Government  will  be  com- 
pelled not  only  to  construct  dams 
on  the  tributary  streams  for  irriga- 
tion, but  sometimes  on  the  great  river 
itself — for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing locks  through  which  vessels  can 
pass,  and  thus  avoid  dangerous  rapids. 
It  is  useless  to  formulate  compre- 
hensive plans  for  the  improvement 
of  our  inland  waterways  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  re- 
lated questions  of  forest  preserva- 
tion and  restoration,  the  irrigation 
of  arid  lands,  the  reclamation 
of  swamp  lands,  bank  protection, 
the  clarification  of  streams,  and 
kindred  matters.  Co-operation  is 
the  keynote  of  the  successful  execu- 
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tion  of  this  great  work.  If  by  uniting 
the  powers  of  the  states  and  the  pow- 
ers of  communities  and  the  powers 
of  individuals  with  the  powers  of  the 
National  Government,  we  can  dimin- 
ish the  cost  to  that  Government  and 
make  feasible  projects  which  would 
otherwise  be  so  costly  as  to  be  im- 
practicable, shall  we  hesitate  to 
enlist  that  co-operation?  Good 
business  judgment  requires  it. 
The  co-ordination  of  all  the  Govern- 
ment services  of  the  country  related 
to  the  use  of  water,  the  co-operation 
of  the  Nation  with  every  State,  every 
municipality,  every  community,  every 
corporation,  and  every  individual 
capable  and  willing  to  enter  into  this 
work,  and  able  and  disposed  to  a 
due  proportion  of  the  expense,  will 


very  fine  for  it  to  construct  great 
dams  costing  millions  of  dollars  and 
then  turn  them  all  over,  under  state 
laws,  to  great  monopolies.  It  would 
be  very  fine  for  Congress  to  build 
up  forests,  to  preserve  forests,  or  to 
replace  them,  and  then  let  the  lum- 
ber monopolists  utilize  the  fruits  of 
their  labor.  But  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  when  the  American  people  decide 
to  go  into  business  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  inland  waterways  they 
will  conduct  the  business  in  a  busi- 
ness-like way,  and  they  will  not 
stand  upon  refinements  as  to  the 
boundaries  between  the  Government 
and  the  states;  and  where  they  find 
that  there  is  any  difficulty  as  to 
constitutional  power  in  order  to  do 
a  desirable  thing,  promotive  of  navi- 


CELEBRATING    1 


',    OF    A    NEW    IRRIGATION    RESERVOIR    I 


result  in  the  conservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country 
which  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  would  be  very  fine,  of  course, 

for   the    United    States    to   conduct 

these  great  works  without  regard  to 

.  compensation    to    itself    or    benefits 

conferred  upon  others.     It  would  be 


gat  ion,  and  that  the  co-operation 
of  a  state  is  necessary,  they  will 
insist  upon  co-operation  for  the 
common  good.  All  that  we  must 
provide  is  a  board  of  experts  capable 
of  making  broad  and  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  common  good,  and  pub- 
lic sentiment  will  force  co-operation. 
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In   conclusion,   reference    may   be     already  referred    to  the  truly  great 
made  to  the  working  forces  engaged     work  done  by  the  Reclamation 
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in  conservation.  The  growth  and 
present  efficiency  of  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice is  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  business  methods  under  which  it 
was  permitted  to  start  and  perfect 
its  present  organization.  Under  the 
provision  of  the  act  creating  it,  the 
national  forests  have  become  more 
than  standing  timber  "reserves." 
Trails  have  been  opened,  roads  built, 
communication  established  and  home- 
steaders encouraged  Juid  protected. 
In  short,  a  general  system  has  been 
established  which  has  gradually 
brought  the  administration  up  to 
its  present  high  standing.  It  was 
made  possible  by  entrusting  those  in 
executive  charge  with  responsibility 
and  giving  them  a  free  hand  to  de- 
velop the  permanent  value  of  the 
forests  as  useful  resources  and  to 
do  away  with  the  opposition  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  preservation 
of  a  forest  prevented  its  use.     I  have 
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Service  in  the  territory  of  arid  land 
made  productive  and  inhabitable. 
One  can  say  of  the  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice, the  Forest  Service  and  the  other 
scientific  departments  of  our  Govern- 
ment, that  the  work  is  done  honestly, 
efficiently,  loyally.  No  man  is  better 
fitted  by  experience  and  ability  to 
be  the  head  of  our  Reclamation 
Service  than  Frederick  H.  Newell, 
while  his  assistants  are  the  right 
men  in  the  right  places.  This  bureau 
has  valuable  aid  from  the  Forest 
Service  whose  head,  Gifford  Pinchot, 
deserves  the  same  credit  as  Mr. 
Newell.  These  workers  for  the  nation 
have  an  esprit  de  corps.  To  their 
patriotic  devotion  is  largely  due 
the  high  standard  of  the  work  done 
under  their  direction.  The  two  serv- 
ices are  so  closely  associated  that 
interference  with  the  activities  of 
either  would  impair  the  efficiency  of 
both. 
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CHAPTER  I 
No  Bigger  than  a  Man's  Hand 

was  midsummer 
in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty- 
two,  the  place 
that  high  table- 
land north  of  the 
Tennessee  at 
Chattanooga,  which  is  called  Walden's 
Ridge.  The  little  schoolhouse 
crouched  under  its  wayside  oaks 
and  maples,  a  brown  hen  with  wings 
spread  in  the  dust.  Outside,  the 
trees  went  up  into  a  fathomless  blue 
gulf  —  the  August  sky,  cloudless, 
shimmering  with  heat.  Inside  there 
was  a  noisy  hum  of  study  which  was 
soporific  or  nerve-racking,  as  you 
chanced  to  take  it. 

The  children  sat  on  benches  of 
riven  logs,  with  pegs  driven  into 
the  rounded  side  for  legs.  There 
were  no  backs  to  these,  and  sometimes 
a  tired  young  head  drooped  to  the 
puncheon  desk  in  front,  and,  cush- 
ioned by  a  curved  arm,  rested  there 
in  uneasy  slumber.  The  feet  of  the 
very  little  ones  swung  clear  of  the 
floor,  and  occasionally  a  big  boy  or 
girl  beckoned  a  small  sister  or  brother 
to  lean  against  the  older  child  and 
rest  or  sleep.  The  muffled  roar  of 
study  was  answered  by  the  whirr  of 
insects  from  the  woods  that  pressed 
in  unbroken  ranks  up  to  the  back 
of  the  house;  the  cicada's  drone, 
rising  and  falling,  grasshoppers,  let- 
ting off  a  sharp  rattle  of  crackling 
energy   as  they  leaped   in   the   dry 


grass  of  the  playground.  The  door 
stood  wide  because  it  was  the  only 
source  of  light.  Early  this  morning 
a  bird  had  lit  upon  the  broad  stone 
before  it,  considered  doubtfully, 
with  head  aslant,  the  dim,*  noisy 
room  which  it  had  known  earlier 
in  the  summer  silent  and  untenanted, 
and,  lifting  light  wings  of  sudden 
impulse,  flitted  through  its  door- 
way, to  beat  the  poor  ineffectual 
pinions  against  the  log  walls.  Les- 
sons were  frankly  forgotten,  till  the 
gray-haired  old  teacher  managed  to 
catch  the  frightened  intruder  under 
his  hat,  and,  with  murmured  excla- 
mations of  pity,  put  it  forth  at  the 
door  again. 

He  sat  relaxed  in  his  chair  behind 
the  pine  table  which  did  duty  for 
his  desk  of  office,  and,  when  he  could 
get  a  congregation  together  on  a 
Sunday  and  preach,  for  a  pulpit  as 
well,  a  figure  at  once  appealing  and 
somehow  mean.  Abel  Mims  had  a 
shrunken  look  within  the  garb  of 
rusty  respectability  which  he  managed 
to  maintain.  His  hair  was  pre- 
maturely white,  and  flowed  long  and 
straight  over  the  collar  of  his  coat. 
His  face  was  brown,  and  the  gray 
eyes  looked  out  of  it  with  a  startling 
effect,  since  the  irids  were  lighter  in 
color  than  the  skin.  The  features 
were  a  map  of  weakness,  a  history 
of  compromises,  a  record  of  aborted 
impulses:  a  bevelled  chin,  a  slightly 
receding  forehead,  a  nose  low  at  the 
bridge;  but  a  sweet,  irresponsible 
smile  always  hovering  on  the  wide- 
lipped,  irresolute  mouth.  This  some- 
what insignificant  countenance  was 
given  a  tragic  cast  by  the  long  scar 
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which  marked  it  from  ear  to  the 
mouth's  corner.  A  failure  at  life, 
Abel  Mims  sought  favor  even  with 
the  stronger  and  older  of  his  pu- 
pils, and  trimmed  his  sails  to  the 
gale  of  any  man's  approval  or  dis- 
pleasure. 

The  school  came  in  from  its 
noon  dinner  not  more  noisily  than 
usual,  but  with  a  sound  and  sense 
of  something  amiss  in  its  ranks,  of 
which  Mims  was  instantly  aware, 
though  he  carefully  ignored  a  rather 
vociferous  whispering  which  made 
itself  heard  from  the  portion  of  the 
girls'  side  where  the  older  pupils  sat. 

"Well,  I  'm  going  to  tell  and  I  'm 
going  to  tell  right  now,"  a  shrill 
voice  finally  soared  above  the  others 
in  a  fairly  audible  defiance;  and 
Evelyn  Belle  Winchester,  the  one 
aristocrat  of  the  little  mountain 
school,  got  to  her  feet  and  stood  a 
moment  enjoying  the  instant  atten- 
tion she  commanded.  Judge  Win- 
chester was  a  rich  man  who  lived  in 
a  brick  house  down  in  Chattanooga — 
a  mansion,  some  people  would  call 
it.  His  wife,  herself  mountain  born 
and  bred,  brought  their  children  up 
to  Walden's  Ridge  in  the  summers 
occasionally,  and  let  them  attend 
school,  because  they  were  delicate, 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  primitive 
surroundings  and  associations  would 
be  good  for  them.  As  the  little  girl 
began  to  step  forward  mincingly 
toward  the  teacher's  platform,  a 
brown  hand  caught  at  the  skirt  of 
her  dimity  dress. 

"  Tattle-tale ! "  hissed  Delora  Glenn, 
staring  fiercely  into  the  supercilious 
countenance  the  town  girl  turned 
across  her  shoulder.  "  Nobody 's  goin' 
to  pay  any  attention  to  what  you 
say." 

11  Well,  you  '11  see. "  Evelyn  Belle 
freed  her  skirt,  not  without  danger 
of  a  rent,  that  she  might  proceed  on 
her  mission  with  dignity.  "  I  reckon 
Teacher 's  kin  to  my  mother.  If  my 
mother  tells  him  to  do  anything,  he  's 
got  it  to  do,  or  my  father  '11  have 
him  turned  out. " 

Then  she  marched  to  the  desk  and 
laid   her  complaint  before  Author- 


ity. A  quaint  little  figure  she  stood 
there,  with  the  full,  sprigged  dimity 
skirts  reaching  below  the  knee  and 
shading  lace-trimmed  pantalettes 
which  were  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  every  young  feminine  soul  in  the 
building.  Her  face  was  a  narrow 
oval,  colorless,  fine-featured,  lit  by 
a  pair  of  dusky,  languid  eyes  that  had 
usually  dark  circles  printed  beneath 
them.  Her  heavy  locks,  arranged 
in  a  massive  " double  row"  of  candle- 
mould  curls  around  her  small  head, 
further  differentiated  her  from  the 
other  girls,  who  wore  their  hair  gen- 
erally in  the  ugly,  small  knob  their 
grandmothers  affected. 

"Well,  Eve'  Belle,  what  is  it— 
what  is  it?"  inquired  the  teacher, 
nervously.  "You-all  mustn't  come 
up  here  to  me  like  this.  You  've 
got  to  sit  and  mind  yo'  books  if  you 
want  to  learn  anything.  Tell  %  me 
what  you  want,  and  go  right  back 
now. " 

He  spoke  in  the  hasty,  almost 
fawning  tone  of  one  who  did  not 
expect  to  be  obeyed.  The  young 
lady  whom  he  addressed  proceeded  to 
exploit  her  grievances  at  consider- 
able length.  It  appeared  from  her 
statements  that  the  boys  of  the  school 
were  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
girls. 

'  "I  wouldn't  mind  so  much  if 
they  'd  stay  to  theirselves, "  she 
concluded,  "but  they  all  the  time 
come  and  break  up  our  play,  and 
tear  up  our  playhouse,  and  my 
mother  says  I  don't  have  to  take 
it  off  of  'em.  My  mother  says  it 's 
not  proper,  anyhow,  for  boys  and 
girls  to  play  together." 

"Yeth  Ma  did,"  piped  an  urchin 
with  a  large  head  which  looked  curi- 
ously hard  and  solid.  "Ma  thaid 
that."  This  was  seven  -  year  -  old 
Greene  Winchester.  His  sister  re- 
ceived his  re-enforcements  with  com- 
placency. Greene  could  always  be 
depended  upon  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

"Well,  I  reckon  she's  right," 
Mims  agreed  uneasily.  "  I  reckon 
your  mother  has  the  rights  of  that, 
Eve'  Belle.  I  reckon  I  just  about 
have  obliged  to  make  a  rule  that 
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you-all  boys  and  girls  sha'n't  play 
together  any  more.  Let  the  boys 
have  the  one  side  of  the  house  and 
the  girls  the  other,  and  there  11  be 
no  more  trouble. " 

There  was  a  gasp  from  the  back 
seats,  and  a  sudden  look  of  dismay 
in  the  countenance  of  the  complain- 
ant. She  had  not  bargained  for  so 
much. 

"Well,  some  of  the  boys  isn't  so 
feisty,"  she  modified  her  statement. 
"If  Champ  Sea  crest  could  play 
with  us,  I  'd  rather.  Then  if  any 
wild  varmits  comes  in  from  the  woods 
he  'd  fight  'em.  I  'm  terrible  scared 
of  varmints  up  here  in  the  woods,  and 
I  don't  like  to  be  where  it 's  just 
girls  alone,  'count  o'  that. " 

"Huh!"  Delora  Glenn  popped  up 
from  the  puncheon  bench  on  which 
she  sat  and  glared,  fiery-cheeked,  at 
the. informer;  "Champ's  the  leader. 
He  's  the  one  that  tore  up  your  play- 
house, Eve'  Belle  Winchester, — and 
served  you  right,  too." 

"  Here — here — here ! "  remonstrated 
the  teacher,  who  felt  his  authority, 
slipping.  "You-all  girls  be  still  a 
minute  and  let  Champ  tell  what  the 
trouble  is.  Champion  Seacrest,  have 
you  been  fussing  with  the  girls?" 

A  boy  of  ten,  barefooted,  with  a 
tossing  mane  of  yellow  hair  above 
steady  blue  eyes,  rose  instantly — 
just  the  defender  against  varmints 
a  dark-browed  Evelyn  Belle  would 
select. 

"  Yes,  sir, "  he  said  succinctly,  "  I  'm 
a  soldier,  and  the  boys  made  me 
colonel  of  the  regiment.  That  gal," 
pointing  an  accusing  finger  at  Evelyn 
Belle,  "  keeps  niggers,  and  we  're  a- 
breakin'  hit  up.  She  took  Debby 
Tate's  playhouse  away  from  her  and 
said  it  was  nigger  quarters  to  the 
big  playhouse  she  had  a'ready,  where 
her  store-bought  dolls  lives.  And 
she  put  black  rocks  in  for  niggers. 
And  we  went  over  there,  a — er,  a- 
raidin'  and  turned  'em  all  a-loose; 
and — "  For  a  moment  he  studied  the 
puncheons  at  his  bare  toes  with  a 
slightly  sheepish,  reminiscent  grin 
about  his  mouth,  then  he  looked  up 
with  a  flicker  of  laughter  in  his  eyes, 


which  made  them  shine.  "We  put 
the  Winchesters  in  prison — Greene 
took  up  for  her — but  we  was  playing 
bull-pen  then,  and  I  didn't  know 
she  'd  git  mad  and  tell. " 

Evelyn's  face  had  flushed  when 
the  boy  began  to  speak.  She  stood 
looking  straight  ahead,  but  she  did 
not,  as  one  of  the  humbler  girls 
would  have  done,  flee  back  to  her 
seat.  She  held  her  ground  and  kept 
her  chin  well  in  the  air.  As  for 
Mims,  at  this  mention  of  slaves  and 
fighting,  a  curious  change  had  gone 
over  the  teacher's  face;  he  crouched 
at  his  desk  like  a  stricken  thing, 
glancing  in  apparent  terror  at  the 
peon  doorway,  even  at  the  blank 
walls  about  him. 

"Hush!  Hush!"  he  admonished. 
"You-all  children  have  got  no  call 
to  be  namin'  out  such  as  this.  Champ 
— I  did  n't  expect  it  of  you.  You  've 
always  been  a  good  bdy  and  a  help 
to  me.  Evelyn  Belle,  I  'm  a-goin' 
to  speak  to  your  mother  concerning 
this  matter.  Delora  Glenn,  you  can 
stay  in  at  recess.  If  I  hear  any  more 
talk  like  this,  I  'm  a-goin'  to  go  cut 
me  a  good  bunch  o'  hickories  and 
see  what  they  '11  say  to  you-all. " 

The  threat  was  an  old  one,  and 
carried  little  terror  to  any  of  these 
attendants  at  the  summer  school . 

"But  don't  you  aim  to  let  the 
boys  and  girls  play  together  any 
more?"  inquired  Champ,  as  Evelyn 
Belle  walked  coldly  and  proudly  back 
to  her  bench.  "  I  'd  rather  play 
with  the  girls  than  the  boys. " 

The  statement  was  made  dryly, 
and,  strange  to  say,  nobody  giggled. 
Champ  Seacrest  had  a  look  in  his 
blue  eyes  that  interfered  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  ludicrous  in  any 
speech  he  might  make. 

"  I — yes.  No.  I  '11  let  you  know 
when  I  've  talked  the  matter  over 
with  some  of  your  parents.  And  in 
the  meantime,  if  you  '11  be  good, 
you  may  go  on  as  before. " 

When  recess  time  came  and  the 
others  passed  out,  Delora  sitting 
stranded,  alone,  and  by  her  isolation 
disgraced,  staring  straight  before  her 
at  the  puncheon  desk,  became  finally 
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conscious  that  another  figure  balanced 
her  own  on  the  boys'  side.  Abel 
Mims  too  was  uncomfortably  aware 
of  Champ  Seacrest,  very  erect  on 
his  bench.  It  was  one  thing  to  de- 
cree punishments,  and  quite  another, 
a  flight  beyond  the  country  school- 
teacher, to  say  where  lay  the  imperti- 
nence of  the  boy's  electing  to  punish 
himself.  Afraid  to  question  the  reso- 
lute soul,  remembering  with  sudden 
dismay  that  this  boy  and  girl  always 
shared  penances  as  they  shared  joys, 
Mims  finally  muttered  an  excuse  and 
went  uncertainly  out  to  join  in  the 
sports  on  the  playground.  His  shadow 
had  barely  left  the  doorstone  when 
a  small,  flatted  voice  with  a  choke 
in  it  inquired : 

"  Why  don't  you  go  'long  and  play 
with  Eve'  Belle?  You  ain't  kept  in. 
She  said  she  wanted  you  to  mind  the 
varmints  off  'n  her. " 

"Am  kept  in  too — whenever  you 
are,"  Champ  returned  promptly. 
"  Teacher  was  n't  fair,  anyhow.  ,1  'm 
the  colonel.    Ought  to  been  me." 

Strangely  comforted,  the  two,  who 
had  from  babyhood  been  comrades, 
sat  silent  in  the  dim,  empty  room 
listening  to  the  shouts  from  outside, 
uttering  no  further  word  to  each 
other  till  Abel  Mims  came  back  to 
beat  on  the  door-jamb  and  call, 
"Books!" 

The  long,  hot  afternoon  waned. 
Sundown  always  brings  a  chill  in 
the  mountains,  a  tingle  in  the 
air.  The  westering  shafts  of  gold 
were  beginning  to  catch  in  the  tree- 
tops,  as  the  little  band- poured  with 
shouts  from  the  low,  broad  door  of 
the  log  schoolhouse.  Slave-holder 
and  abolitionist,  soldier  and  sympa- 
thizer, they  dashed  on  to  the  play- 
ground, each  one  shouting  his  favorite 
war-cry. 

The  black  man  who  always  came 
to  carry  EVelyn  Belle  Winchester 
home  in  his  arms,  since  her  mother 
thought  it  too  far  for  the  delicate 
child  to  walk  in  hot  weather,  was 
there,  lying  half -asleep,  under  one 
of  the  great  oaks.  The  boys  descried 
him  just  as  they  got  on  their  paper 
caps   and    assumed   their   cornstalk 


muskets  preparatory  to  an  after- 
school  drill.  Zed  was  on  his  feet 
now,  unfurling  the  umbrella  which 
maternal  care  insisted  should  be 
carried  over  the  child. 

"  Zed — Zed, "  appealed  Champ,  ap- 
plying to  the  black  as  one  who  knew, 
"don't  you  want  to  be  free?  Don't 
you  think  niggers  has  as  much  right 
to  freeness  as  white  folks?" 

The  little  girl  drew  haughtily  back, 
and  let  the  rabble  of  boys  sweep  in 
between  her  and  her  servitor.  As 
they  stood  clamoring  about  him, 
she  regarded  the  group  with  disdain. 
When  they  had  done  talking,  she 
could  bid  all  that  brawn  and  sinew 
bend  itself  to  her  puny  needs. 

"You  Champ  Seacrest,"  she  said 
finally,  "you  let  my  nigger  alone. 
Unc'  Zed  '11  get  himself  into  trouble 
if  he  talks  about  runnin'  away." 

"  Dat  's  right — dat  's  right, "  agreed 
the  black  man  zealously.  "You-all 
boys  better  hush  yo'  moufs.  You  '11 
dest  about  git  me  fawty,  wid  yo' 
fool  talk — dat 's  what  you  '11  do. 
I  ain't  no  run-away  niggah.  I  *se  a 
Winchester.  I  was  bawn  on  ole 
Marse's  place,  an'  dar  I  'specs  to  die. 
Dey  ain't  no  free  niggah  blood  in 
me. 

"But  don't  you?"  urged  Champ, 
half-deceived  by  his  own  play. 
"  We  're  soldiers,  and  we  're  going 
to  have  another  war  like  we-all  had 
down  in  Mexico,  and  we  're  goin' 
to  make  the  folks  that  owns  niggers 
turn  'em  a-loose." 

"Who  say?"  demanded  the  black, 
fear  and  avid  interest  struggling  in 
his  face.  "Ef  dey  come  a  wah,  ole 
Marse  '11  'spect  me  to  fight  for  him. 
Dat 's  what  he  '11  have  every  niggah 
outa-doin'.  I  know.  Dat 's  de  way 
when  de  house  catch  a-fiah.  Dat 's 
de  way  when  de  bull  got  loose — send 
a  niggah.  Who  gwine  to  fight  de 
wah  for  de  white  quality? — de  nig- 
gahs.  Ain'  anybody  else  to  do  it. 
What's  mo',"  he  added  hastily,  "I 
ain't  gwine  have  nothin'  to  say  to 
sech  talk  as  you-all  is  havin'." 

The  protesting  black  man,  tali 
and  round-faced,  with  rolling  eyes, 
and    the    quaintly    garbed    children 
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about  him,  cornstalk  muskets  on  their 
shoulders,  patriotism  and  good-will 
toward  his  race  swelling  big  in  their 
crude  young  breasts,  while  the  haugh- 
ty, scornful  little  mistress  stood  by, 
made  a  curious  picture.  But  now 
the  apprehensive  Abel  Mims  came 
forth  in  some  trepidation  to  break 
up  the  session  under  the  old  oaks. 

"You  get  along  home  now,  boys 
and  girls,"  he  urged.  "You  don't 
want  to  have  any  such  goings-on  as 
this  at  Caney  School. " 

The  terror  that  had  touched  his 
countenance  at  Champ's  earlier  talk 
of  war  and  the  turning  loose  of  slaves, 
showed  itself  as  well  in  the  dilated 
eye  of  the  negro.  This  subject  in 
the  South  of  that  day  was  pitch  and 
pestilence.  Let  who  would  touch 
and  handle  it,  the  schoolmaster  and 
black  Zed  meant  to  be  safe. 

"  Dat  's  des'  whut  I  tell  'em, 
Marse,"  the  negro  put  in  hurriedly. 
"You  ready  for  me,  little  mistis?" 
and  gathering  up  his  charge  on  a 
great  brawny,  blue-clad  arm,  he 
turned  away  with  her  through  the 
green  aisles  of  the  wood,  her  little, 
sickly,  haughty  face  looking  back 
half-taunting  at  them  over  his  big, 
cottonade  -  covered  shoulder,  while 
little  Greene  pattered  in  the  rear. 

CHAPTER  II 

Thumbs  Down 

Champ  Seacrest's  father,  Vespa- 
sian, had  married,  late  in  life,  timid 
Miranda  Fain,  from  a  Georgia  settle- 
ment below  Chattanooga.  The  deli- 
cate, girlish  wife  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  show  her  domineering 
spouse  what  quality  was  in  the  mild- 
appearing  Fains.  Dying,  she  left 
this  one  child,  physically  much  like 
her.  Miranda,  quiet,  soft-stepping, 
"  say-nothing,  "as  the  mountain  phrase 
goes,  had  been  an:  ideal  mate  for 
heady,  voluble  Vespasian  Seacrest; 
but  the  traits  that  pleased  him  in  a 
wife  would  have  seemed  to  him  con- 
temptible in  a  son;  and  his  beset- 
ting fear  was  that  his  offspring  should 
resemble  the  dead  mother  too  greatly. 


Champ,  brought  up  by  an  ancient 
virgin  of  the  name  of  Salomy  Jane 
Partridge,  one  who  hoped  eventually 
to  marry  the  widower  whose  house 
she  kept,  and  who  adored  him  in  awe, 
made  an  all  *too  dutiful  son  for  such 
a  father.  He  was  a  very  godling 
of  a  baby,  pink  and  pearl,  dimpled 
and  tyrannical,  crowned  with  an 
aureole  of  bobbing  flaxy-gold,  the 
levin  of  his  blue  eyes  beginning  to 
show  what  man  he  was  to  become, 
and  her  poor  denied  mother  heart 
spent  itself  on  him  in  a  worship  of 
tenderness.  Loving  so  much,  even 
she  moulded  a  little  the  plastic  being 
in  her  hands,  and  passed  on  to  the 
boy  the  outward  form  of  her  own 
slavish  devotion  to  his  father:  The 
child  grew  up  with  a  curious  mixture 
of  belief  in  Vespasian's  high  deserts, 
and  disrelish  for  his  society. 

When  he  was  old  enough  for  it, 
school  was  a  delight  to  Champ. 
Here  he  excelled  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and  made  himself  easily  leader 
of  his  superiors  in  age  or  fortune. 
His  father  he  could  avoid  more. 
He  was  not  quarrelsome,  and  only 
took  his  fighting  when  it  came  prop- 
erly into  the  game  of  life,  though 
he  accepted  it  then  with  zest.  Oddly 
enough,  his  preferred  of  all  compan- 
ions was  a  girl.  The  Glenn  farm 
was  next  the  Seacrest  place,  and 
whenever  he  could  make  excuse  to 
do  so,  he  escaped  away  from  his 
father's  surveillance  on  Saturdays, 
and  spent  the  mornings  with  Delora. 
The  house  was  a  second  home  to  him, 
in  many  ways  dearer  and  more 
familiar  than  his  real  home.  The 
fact  that  inefficient  Emmeline  Glenn, 
widowed  less  than  a  year,  had  mar- 
ried idle,  shiftless  Clay  Hickerson, 
made  little  difference  to  the  children, 
except  to  draw  them  closer  together; 
since  Delora's  home  affairs  were  now 
on  as  unsatisfactory  a  footing  as 
Champ's  own. 

The  Saturday  following  the  attempt 
of  his  regiment  to  liberate  all  the 
slaves  in  sight,  animate  and  otherwise, 
found  Champ  at  the  Glenn  place 
playing  "keep  house"  with  Delora 
out  under  a  great,  symmetrical  white 
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oak  beside  the  chip-pile  that  spread 
in  the  centre  of  that  semicircular 
sweep  in  which  the  door-yard  fences 
of  many  mountain  cabins  front  the 
high-road.  Tree  and  chip-pile  were 
outside  the  hand-rived  palings  to 
facilitate  the  unloading  of  cord-wood 
for  the  winter's  supply,  and  the  sticks 
were  cut  and  stacked  there  at  con- 
venient seasons  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  bond  between  these  two  child- 
ren was  deep,  strong,  and  unspok- 
en. They  had  played  together  since 
either  could  remember.  Delora  took 
the  feminine  privilege  of  hectoring 
Champ.  She  ordered  him  about 
when  she  could,  quite  as  the  wife  of 
old  standing  might  have  done;  while 
the  boy,  two  years  her  senior,  found 
a  way  to  be  master  of  the  house 
without  too  loudly  proclaiming  him- 
self so. 

Over  beyond  them  lay  an  old 
hound,  head  on  paws,  asleep.  Speaker 
had  belonged  to  Delora's  father, 
and  when  Emmeline  Glenn  married 
Hickerson,  the  child  had  given 
this  dog  to  Champ.  "  Clay  Hickerson 
sha'n't  never  hunt  with  him,"  she 
maintained  stubbornly;  and,  as  was 
usually  the  case  when  her  rare  tem- 
per was  aroused,  she  had  her  way. 
The  dog,  though  a  fine  one  in  his 
time,  was  aging,  and  Clay  was  in 
the  early  days  of  his  marriage.  He 
let  the  matter  pass. 

On  this  particular  Saturday,  the 
two,  busied  among  the  roots  of  the 
great  white-oak,  found  that  mere 
domestic  life  palled.  A  wilder  note  ' 
had  been  struck  with  that  talk  of 
war,  and  these  intrepid  spirits  must 
needs  exploit  it  in  their  game. 

"If  some  of  the  boys  was  here, 
we  'd  play  soldiers, "  Champ  hazarded, 
hefting  a  smooth  stick  in  his  hand 
and  trying  it  over  his  shoulder, 
musket-fashion. 

"  I  would  n't  be  the  folks  you 
fight,"  Delora  advised  him  swiftly, 
all  too  well  aware  of  the  girl's  usual 
portion  in  such  mimic  battles. 

"Oh,  well,  I  thought  you  could 
just  let  on  to  have  some  slaves,  -and 
we  'd  sort  o'  take  'em  away  from 


you,"  Champ  softened  the  situation 
as  artfully  as  possible. 

"  No  I  would  n't, "  Delora  told  him 
roundly.  "  I  'd  be  a  soldier  and  fight 
for  my  country,  or  I  would  n't  be 
anything." 

"  Well,  then,  you  'd  not  be  any- 
thing, "  flashed  the  boy  with  a  sudden 
bubble  of  laughter.  He  flung  back 
his  yellow  curls  and  squared  his 
childish  shoulders.  The  August  noon 
had  painted  big  red  roses  below  the 
blue  eyes,  which  glowed  almost 
black  behind  their  long  lashes.  Such 
affluence  of  beauty  and  self-satisfied 
masculinity  was  exasperating;  and 
when,  still  ruffling,  he  added,  "  Girls 
can't  be  soldiers.  Sometimes  they 
lets  a  woman  be  a  spy, "  lean,  brown, 
freckled  little  Delora  raged  out  upon 
him. 

"Spy  yourself!"  she  screeched  fu- 
riously. "I  say  spy!  You  ought  to 
be  'shamed  to  name  spy  to  me." 

Champ  dropped  his  musket  with 
a  rattle,  sank  to  the  ground,  and  sat 
there  cross-legged,  staring  at  his  play- 
mate. He  had  seen  these  sudden,  rare 
outbursts  of  temper  in  her  before. 

"Hit  takes  a  right  smart  of  grit 
to  be  a  spy, "  he  announced  thought- 
fully. "My  gran'pappy  has  told 
me  some  mighty  fine  tales  about  spies 
whilst  the  Injuns  was  here,  and  in 
the  Mexican  War.  They  get  killed 
up  as  frequent  as  soldiers  do — or 
more  so. " 

"  But  they  don't  kill  'em  the  same 
way,"  countered  Delora  fiercely. 
"They  hang  'em.  I  ain't  a-goin'  to 
be  hung.     I  wish  't  you  'd  hush." 

"  Oh,  well,  let 's  take  sticks  and 
make  us  a  whole  passel  o'  soldiers," 
Champ  advised  pacifically.  "You 
can  have  one  passel,  and  I  '11  have 
t'  other;  and  we  '11  fight  'em  with 
rocks,  and  see  which  can  knock  down 
the  most  of  t'  othern's  men. " 

A  battle  was  in  full  progress,  long 
lines  of  twig  men  being  deployed 
across  the  chip-pile,  faced  by  other 
lines,  and  a  withering  fire  of  gravel 
passing  between  them,  when  a  figure 
appeared  down  the  road  walking 
with  the  curious,  stumbling  step  of  a 
blind  man.     It  was  Abel  Mims,  who 
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always  presented  a  suggestion  of 
feeling  his  way.  Opposite  the  white- 
oak  he  halted  for  greeting.  Champ 
and  Delora  were  prime  favorites  of 
his,  though  his  natural  preferences 
were  always  so  belittled  and  dis- 
countenanced by  his  truckling  defer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  others,  that 
this  might  have  passed  unguessed. 
Something  in  his  spiritual  supineness 
divined  the  coming  wing  power  of 
these  two  young  hawks;  secretly  and 
timidly  the  feeble  soul  gloried  in  the 
wild  strength  their  natures  promised. 

"Howdy — howdy,"  he  made  his 
salutations.  "  You-all  got  your  play- 
pretties  fixed  up  mighty  fine. " 

Informed  of  the  battle  which  was 
going  on,  he  looked  with  childish 
interest  at  the  system  which  Champ 
had  inaugurated,  and  at  which  Delora 
was  holding  her  own  with  a  fire  and 
vigor  that  effectually  answered  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  girl  can 
throw  a  stone.  To  celebrate  his 
coming,  the  twig  men  were  all  knocked 
flat  and  left  lying  on  the  field  of 
battle,  while  the  schoolmaster  seated 
himself  on  the  hickory  chopping-log, 
and  took  off  his  hat  to  wipe  his  fore- 
head. 

"I  don't  know  what  set  you-all 
children  to  namin'  war  and  playin' 
at  battles  this  a-way,"  Mims  began 
musingly.  "  But  yet  I  reckon  it 's 
in  the  air  hereabouts."  The  Glenn 
place  was  on  a  gentle  rise.  Wooded 
slopes  descended  on  one  side  to  a 
creek;  on  the  other,  tilled  fields  lay 
basking.  Far  beyond,  there  was  a 
remote  glimpse  of  the  bluff  that  is 
the  Ridge's  eastern  escarpment.  The 
schoolmaster's  eye  swept  forest,  field, 
granite  cliff  and  the  blue  gulf  that 
was  the  distant  valley.  "These 
mountings,"  he  said,  "has  been  a 
battle-ground  since  God  made  'em 
and  set  the  rivers  to  flowing  through 
'em.  They  tell  me  that  Chattanooga 
and  the  scope  o'  country  thereunto 
adjoining  is  like  a  gateway  betwixt 
the  No'th  and  South.  I  reckon  it  is. 
In  the  time  of  John  Sevier,  my  gran'- 
pappy  fought  the  Cherokees  down 
there.  An'  before  his  day,  the  Chero- 
kees   fought   the    Chickasaws.     And 


people  lived  in  this  country  before 
the  time  of  either  of  'em,  and  fought 
each  other,  contendin'  for  that  great 
gateway  at  Chattanooga,  and  buried 
their  dead  in  them  there  mounds. 
We  find  their  bones  and  their  arrer- 
heads  hereabouts  in  'em.  Yes,  hit 's 
a  mighty  place  for  battles,  this  here 
gap  in  the  mountains.  There  ain't 
never  goin'  to  be  war  between  the 
No'th  and  South,  like  a  passel  of 
big-mouthed  folks  says — I  'm  certain 
of  that. "  He  looked  about  him  with 
a  glance  which  bespoke  anything  but 
assurance.  "  Yet  if  so  be  there  was 
a  war,  right  here 's  where  they  'd 
be  a  big  lot  of  fightin'  done." 

"  An'  I  'd  be  in  it, "  Champ  asserted, 
springing  up  and  grasping  his  gun 
once  more. 

"I  would  too,"  Delora  followed 
after,  regretting  that  she  had  not 
thought  to  be  first  with  her  declara- 
tion. 

Champ  forbore  to  remind  her  of 
her  unfortunate  estate,  and  that  a 
woman  counted  for  nothing  in  this, 
a  man's  affairs. 

Unseen  in  the  valley  out  yonder, 
the  river  sought  the  sea  with  swift, 
stealthy,  gurgling  pace,  washing  the 
feet  of  these  mountains,  the  oldest 
on  the  continent,  among  the  oldest 
in  the  world.  How  many  times  in 
the  centuries  gone  had  the  war  canoes 
slid  down  its  tide  with  muffled  paddles 
stealing  through  to  surprise  and 
overthrow  some  multitudinous  camp 
at  bend  or  shoal?  And  before  Chero- 
kees and  Chickasaws,  what  shadows 
of  elder  wars  went  back  past  the 
traditions  even  of  the  Indians,  with 
history  beyond  history  impossible 
to  recover  from  the  age-old  soil,  this 
battle-field  as  ancient  as  time? 

The  two  children  and  the  school- 
master sat  silent  for  awhile.  Then 
Champ  got  up  with  slow  reluctance 
and  whistled  to  the  sleeping  hound. 

"  Well,  come  on,  Speaker, "  he  said. 
"  Hit 's  dinner-time.  I  reckon  we 
got  to  be  movin'   towards   home." 

"Me  too;  me  too,"  asserted  Abel 
Mims  with  a  curious  air  of  timid 
compunction.  And  he  hastened 
stumblingly  down  the  road,  Champ, 
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the  hound  at  heel,  going  in  the  other 
direction.  Half  way  home,  an  echo 
of  yesterday's  raid  brought  boy  and 
hound  into  trouble.  The  Winchester 
brothers,  Peyton  and  Greene,  had 
been  over  to  Falling  Water,  hunting 
squirrels  with  their  dogs  all  morning. 
Peyton,  the  elder,  had  a  gun,  and 
Greene  was  allowed  to  go  along. 
The  two  town  lads  halted  Champ  in 
a  little  dell  where  a  spring  branch 
went  through.  The  elder  had  not 
been  at  school  yesterday,  but  Greene 
and  Evelyn  Belle  carried  home  the 
news  of  Champ  Seacrest's  aggression. 

"Look  a-here, "  the  young  aristo- 
crat said,  facing  his  humbler  neighbor 
and  barring,  the  way,  "my  sister 
says  that  you  broke  up  her  playhouse 
yesterday." 

Champ,  looking  the  Winchester 
boys  up  and  down,  seemed  in  two 
•  minds  about  answering.  Peyton  was 
nearer  his  own  age,  but  he  felt  able 
to  handle  them  both,  conscious  of 
better  muscles  and  a  harder  soul. 

"We  was  playing  soldiers,"  he 
allowed  finally,  in  a  tolerant  drawl. 
"Eve  Belle  kept  niggers,  and  we 
raided  her  and  turned  'em  a-loose." 

"All  right,"  agreed  Peyton 
promptly.  "  We  '11  play  war  right 
now.  I  won't  fight  you,  'cause  I 
don't  care  to  get  my  hands  dirty; 
but  I  '11  set  my  dog  on  your'n  and 
we  '11  see  which  one  whips. " 

The  Winchester  hound  was  yopng, 
lithe,  and  well  cared  for;  Speaker 
had  seen  his  best  days  some  years 
ago;  yet  Champ  felt  an  obligation 
to  be  as  game  for  his  dog  as  for  him- 
self. Silently  he  dropped  back  a 
pace,  leaving  the  old  hound  standing 
in  the  path. 

"Sic  'im!"  hissed  Peyt,  with  the 
long  whistling  breaths  known  to  the 
urchin  who  foments  a  dog  fight. 
"Sic  'im!    Jump  on  him,  Ranger!" 

The  odds  were  not  equal,  yet 
Speaker's  superior  strategy  might 
have  saved  him,  had  not  a  little 
fice  which  followed  at  Greene  Win- 
chester's heels  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  dash  into  the  fray.  Yapping 
madly  on  the  outskirts,  he  finally 
made  shift  to  nip  Speaker  so  sharply 


on  the  quarter,  that  the  old  dog 
turned  in  exasperation  to  free  him- 
self, and  exposed  the  side  of  his 
throat  and  his  shoulder  to  Ranger's 
ready  fangs.  It  was  but  a  moment 
when  Champ  was  beating  off  the 
Winchester  hound  with  a  hastily 
caught  up  branch,  and  the  Winchester 
boys,  followed  by  the  yelping  fice, 
had  taken  to  their  heels  through  the 
bushes,  rather  than  face  the  furious 
eyes  of  the  boy  who  cried  out  between 
sobbing  breaths : 

"No  fair!  No  fair!  Two  on  one 
ain't  fair!" 

Salomy  Jane  Partridge,  preparing 
the  dinner  for  Vespasian  Seacrest, 
getting  it  ready  at  the  broad  hearth- 
stone like  a  humble  priestess  at 
sacred  rites  and  incantations,  turned 
faded  eyes  over  her  shoulder  at  a 
little  whimpering,  scuffling  sound, 
as  the  boy  half-carried,  half-dragged 
his  injured  dog  into  the  door-yard. 
Salomy's  hands  had  a  hovering, 
uncertain  action  which  was  almost 
like  a  palsy,  though  it  was  merely 
the  result  of  chronic  indecision.  One 
of  her  pale  eyes  betrayed  an  incli- 
nation to  wall  outward;  in  moments 
of  extreme  excitement,  it  shot  up  un- 
der the  brow  with  a  curious  flicker 
which  lent  an  indescribable  air  of 
rakish  recklessness  to  her  sheepish, 
mild  countenance.  The  thought 
that  Champ,  the  darling  of  her  days, 
might  be  in  trouble  sent  her  scuttling 
to  the  door  to  peer  out,  with  the  wall 
eye  very  much  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  its  orbit. 

"What 's  the  matter,  honey  boy?" 
she  inquired.  "Old  Speaker  hurt 
hisself?" 

"Uh-huh,"  returned  Champ,  not 
taking  the  trouble  to  explain  the 
nature  of  his  dog's  injuries.  What 
was  the  use?  Salomy  Jane  knew  as 
much  about  flying  as  she  did  about 
a  dog  fight.  The  idea  of  a  wise  old 
hound  like  Speaker  "hurting"  him- 
self! 

The  woman  hung  around  and  fussed 
compassionately,  till  a  pot  of  beans 
boiled  over  on  the  hearth,  sending 
up  a  flurry  of  ashes.     Salomy  hurried 
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in  to  attend  to  it,  shouting  as  she 
went  to  the  boy  in  the  yard: 

11 1  jest  knowed  something  was  goin' 
to  happen  to  somebody  on  this  here 
place.  Last  night  I  dreamt  of  snakes 
— and  that 's  the  worst  dream  you 
can  have  for  injuries  and  enemies. 
There  was  two  of  'em,  in  my  dream 
— one  long  and  one  short. "  ' 

"  That 's  right — there  was, "  cor- 
roborated Champ,  unexpectedly,  ap- 
pearing in  the  kitchen  to  get  a  gourd 
of  water.  "Two  of 'em.  A  long  one 
and  a  short  one.  Enemies.  That 's 
what  you  said  S'lomy.  It  was  Peyt 
and  Greene  Winchester,  and  they  set 
their  hound  on  Speaker  and  tried  to 
kill  him." 

"The  good  land!"  cried  Salomy 
Jane,  throwing  up  her  hands.  "  Now, 
that 's  just  the  way  dreams  comes 
true.  1 11  be  out  to  he'p  with  Speaker 
time  I  get  Pappy 's  dinner  fixed  up. 
Pappy  comes  first,  honey  boy.  He 
works  tumble  hard  to  make  money 
for  yo'  spendin'.  Man  persons  must 
come  first. " 

Vespasian  Seacrest  got  home  from 
a  forenoon's  ploughing  with  which  he 
was  preparing  a  field  for  fall  turnips, 
to  find  his  son  Champ  engaged  in 
the  thankless  labor  of  ministering 
to  the  hurts  of  a  defeated  dog.  Sea- 
crest  had  carried  a  gun  out  with  him 
that  morning  to  shoot  hawks,  and 
the  weapon  still  lay  in  the  hollow 
of  his  arm. 

"  That  Speaker  ?  What  hurt  him  ? " 
inquired  the  man,  regarding  with 
no  friendly  eye  the  small  boy's  ac- 
tivities. 

"He  was  in  a  fight,"  answered 
Champ,  without  moving. 

"What  dog  was  it  he  fit  with?" 
demanded  Seacrest  sharply. 

"  Winchester's  hound,"  said  Champ, 
half  sullen,  half  alarmed.  "Them 
boys  had  no  call  to  set  that  great  big 
dog  on  Speaker — and  then  turn  their 
little  fice  a-loose  to  he'p,  too.  Speaker 
he  's  old,  and  he  can't  fight  like  he 
used  to. " 

"Was  he  whipped?"  the  man's 
inquiry  came  like  a  bullet. 

The  child  merely  nodded,  shoving 
his  gourd  and  rag  along  a  bit,  and 


getting  at  another  place  he  wished 
to  sponge. 

"Well,  you  get  up  from  there  till 
I  shoot  him,"  Vespasian  ordered. 
"  You  know  mighty  well  and  good  I 
don't  let  a  hound  live  on  my  place 
that 's  been  whipped.  I  feed  no  dog 
that  can't  lick  anything  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. That 's  my  word.  Get  up. " 

At  the  loud  command,  Salomy  Jane 
Partridge's  face  showed  itself  for 
a  doubtful  moment  at  the  kitchen 
doorway.  She  gave  one  north-by- 
northeast  glance  toward  the  con- 
junction of  bodies.  It  spelled  bad 
weather  to  her,  and  hastily  catching 
up  her  sunbonnet  and  pail,  she  made 
off  down  the  path  to  the  spring, 
a  custom  of  hers  profoundly  rooted 
in  the  certainty  that  she  was  unsuited 
to  war,  and  only  fit  for  the  battle- 
field after  the  combat. 

Champ  had  never  spoken  disre-  • 
spectfully  to  his  father  in  his  life,  nor 
failed  of  instant  obedience  to  any 
paternal  behest,  however  harsh  or 
unreasonable  it  might  seem  to  the 
boy.  But  as  Vespasian  repeated  his 
order,  "Git  up!"  and,  reaching  forth 
a  foot,  stirred  the  boy  roughly  with 
it,  Champ  suddenly  showed  him  a 
face  red  with  fury. 

"I  '11  not  do  it!"  he  blurted  out. 
"And  you  shan't  shoot  Speaker, 
neither."  He  brought  his  slim  little 
body  between  the  big  foot  and  the 
trembling  hound.  "  He  's  my  dog — 
Delora  give  him  to  me;  and  I  '11  not 
let  you  touch  him." 

Amazement  and  anger  sat  on 
Vespasian  Seacrest's  countenance  for 
the  space  of  a  breath.  Then  he  threw 
back  his  head  and  roared  out  a  big, 
insulting  laugh.  Salomy  Jane,  com- 
ing up  the  spring  path,  trembling  . 
so  that  her  bucket  of  water  slopped 
at  every  step,  heard  that  rude  mirth 
with  a  mixture  of  relief  and  dismay. 
Herself,  she  was  always  pleased  when 
Seacrest  laughed  at  her;  but  might 
it  not  enrage  Champ?  She  set  down 
her  bucket  and  ran  forward  to  take 
a  pacifying  part. 

"Now  Mr.  Seacrest,"  she  gasped, 
"Champ  aims  to  do  whatever  you 
tell  him." 
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u  Looks  like  it ! "  ejaculated  Seacrest 
sarcastically,  endeavoring  in  vain  to 
dissemble  his  satisfaction.  He  would 
not  have  been  willing,  had  Salomy 
been  able  to  compass  such  a  solution, 
for  the  quarrel  to  end  here  with  an 
apology  from  the  boy.  He  longed  to 
come  at  grips  with  the  fighting  spirit 
that  challenged  him  from  his  son's 
eyes.  "Aw,  you  go  'long  to  your 
cookin',  S'lomy, "  he  advised  her,  then 
once  more  to  Champ,  "Git  up — git 
up — git  up!"  he  vociferated.  "Git 
yo'self  out  of  «my  way  till  I — " 
and  he  brought  the  gun  sharply  into 
position. 

With  one  move,  the  crouching 
boy  turned  and  flung  himself  at 
Seacrest,  grappling  the  weapon  and 
the  hands  that  held  it,  till  there  was 
every  danger  of  both  child  and  dog 
being  shot.  Salomy  shrieked  and 
added  to  the  confusion  by  dodging 
about  the  pair,  ejaculating  futile 
remonstrances,  and  equally  vain 
accusations.  The  red  of  rage  receded 
from  the  young  face,  and  left  it 
white  as  paper.  The  big  blue  eyes 
looked  fiercely  and  steddily  into 
Vespasian's  dark,  taunting  ones. 

"I  hate  you!"  said  Champion 
Seacrest  to  his  father.  "  I  just  hate 
you.  You  're  a  mean  man.  You  're 
mean  to  everything  and  everybody 
about  you.  You  fill  my  dog,  and 
I  '11  kill  you.  I  'm  a-goin'  to  quit 
you.  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  live  with  you 
no  more.   I  '11  take  Speaker  and  go. " 

The  barrier  was  down,  and  it  was 
a  startling  flood  that  poured  over  it. 

"  Now — ye  see!"  quavered  Salomy. 
"Thar  's  a  boy  that  never  give  me 
a  sassy  word  in  all  the  nine  years 
I  *ve  tended  on  him — and  now  listen 
at  him."  But  Vespasian  Seacrest's 
hardy  soul  was  unscared. 

"Aw,  git  off  'n»me,  and  turn  loose 
iny  gun  before  you  shoot  your  fool 
self!"  he  told  the  rigid  little  figure 
that  was  clutching  him.  "  I  've  got 
no  time  to  pester  'bout  with  you 
and  your  old  whipped  hound.  My 
dinner 's  a-waitin',  and  my  ploughing 
too.  I  '11  put  a  bullet  through  that 
coward  dog  time  I  come  back  this 


eveninV 


As  Champ  doubtfully  released  him, 
he  flung  his  plough-lines  across  the 
porch-rail  and  strode  noisily  past 
into  the  house,  washed,  and  sat 
down  to  the  dinner  that  had  been 
cooling  unheeded,  or  burning  up, 
according  to  its  situation.  Salomy 
put  it  before  him  along  with  her 
half -scared,  reproachful  comments. 

"  You  '11  live  to  be  sorry  for  this 
day,"  she  chattered.  "I  dreamp — 
The  good  land!  'Course  all  this  was 
my  dream.  Oh,  I  wish 't  I  'd  a 
warned  ye. " 

"I  say  warned  me!"  chuckled 
Vespasian,  looking  with  assumed  care- 
lessness to  see  that  Champ  was  not 
in  ear-shot.  "Warned  me  o'  what? 
I  would  n't  take  a  farm  for  the  little 
davil — I  would  n't  take  a  farm  for 
him!"  he  exulted,  as  he  helped  him- 
self to  string-beans,  corn-pone  and 
bacon .  **  Lord-a-mighty , — it  appears 
you.  can't  always  tell.  I  was  scared 
he  was  going  to  be  a  milksop,  and 
he  's  as  game  as  a  badger.  Game 
as  a  badger, "  he  went  over  the  phrase* 
looking  down  with  reminiscent  delight 
at  his  own  iron  wrists,  where  those 
small  clutching  hands  had  abraded 
the  skin.  "  He 's  a  Seacrest  ail  right. " 
Aloud  he  called  gruffly ,  ^ "  Champ — 
you  Champ!  Come  on  in  to  your 
dinner. " 

The  boy's  face  appeared  in  the 
kitchen  doorway. 

"  I  ain't  coming  to  dinner.  I  ain't 
never  goin'  to  set  down  to  the  table 
with  you  again. " 

Vespasian's  eye  studied  the  little 
figure  against  the  dark  of  the  kitchen. 
He  could  have  rejoiced  openly.  But 
he  merely  demanded,  with  a  sardonic 
grin: 

"You  ain't,  hey?  Reckon  you'll 
eat  your  victuals  off  'n.  the  floor? " 

Champ's  big  soft  eyes  were  like 
blue  fire,  and  steady  as  stars.  He 
brought  forward  a  small  paw  in  which 
was  a  hunk  of  corn-pone— cold,  from 
the  cupboard — and  it  appeared  that 
he  had  been  munching  from  it. 

"  I  '11  not  eat  them  off  the  floor  nor 
nowhere  else  in  this  house  any 
longer,"  he  told  Vespasian  roundly. 
"  I  'm  a-goin'  to  quit,  you."     Appar- 
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ently  as  a  sudden  bright  afterthought, 
he  added  abruptly,  "  I  wish  't  now 
I  'd  a*  done  it  long  ago. " 

"Oh,  Lord!"  spluttered  the  man, 
setting  his  buttermilk  down  with 
such  a  thump  that  it  splashed  out 
on  the  table,  "hew  long  ago?"  And 
again  he  measured  the  boy's  ten 
years'  growth. 

Young  Champ's  fixed  look  of  bitter- 
ness never  relaxed. 

"  You  can  set  an'  make  game  o'  me 
now,  like  you  've  always  been  a-doin'," 
he  cried.  "  You  '11  never  get  the 
chance  again. "  And  turning,  he  ran 
through  the  kitchen  and  out  of  the 
house. 

In  the  pauses  of  this  fierce  colloquy 
of  father  and  son  sounded  the  whim- 
pering obligate  of  Salomy  Jane  Par- 
tridge's remonstrances — poor  Salomy 
Jane,  who,  between  awe  and  admira- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  house  and 
concern  for  the  boy,  dared  not  put 
foot  out  of  the  kitchen  whither  she 
had  fled  on  Champ's  appearance, 
yammering  from  its  security  things 
which  nobody  noted. 

Champ  gone,  Seacrest  proceeded 
with  his  dinner,  the  great  chuckles 
taking  him  every  few  moments  as 
he  ate  and  drank.  He  could  hear 
Salomy  sniffling  among  her  pots  and 
pans.  He  made  a  comfortable  meal; 
then,  still  in  high  good  humor,  he 
gathered  up  his  plough-lines;  and,  with 
them  across  his  arm,  and  carrying 
the  gun  once  more,  took  his  way  back 
to  the  field. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
a  slat  sunbonnet  came  bobbing  over 
the  rise,  and  Salomy  Partridge  waded 
laboriously  across  the  broad  stretch 
of  ploughed  land  to  where  Vespasian 
stood  leaning  on  the  fence  at  the  far 
side  of  the  field,  smiling  once  more 
over  the  remembrance  of  the  recent 
scene. 

"Mr.  Seacrest,"  she  hailed  him  as 
she  appeared,  "that  there  chap  was 
plumb  in  earnest  in  what  he  said  to 
you.  You  can  laugh, "  as  she  caught 
sight  of  her  employer's  face,  "but  I 
tell  you  something  ought  to  be  did 
about  it." 

"  About  what  ? "  said  Seacrest.     "  I 


reckon  the  little  dickens  is  just  doing 
like  any  other  boy.  I  '11  settle  it  when 
I  get  home.  I  aimed  to,  without 
you  werryin'  yo'self  over  it." 

"  No,  he  ain't  a-doin'  like  ary  other 
boy,"  Salomy  protested,  half  in 
tears.  "You  better  tend  to  this 
business,  Mr.  Seacrest.  Champ  ain't 
like  ary  other  chap  I  ever  seed,  any- 
how.    You  think  he  's  scared  o'  you. " 

Vespasian  had  thought  so.  He 
knew  better  now.  But  it  was  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  explanations 
with  Salomy.  He  simply  nodded, 
remarking: 

"I  aim  he  shall  be.  Children  ort 
to  fear  their  parents." 

"  Well,  he  ain't  scared  of  anything 
top  side  o'  this  green  earth,  an' 
that 's  the  fact, "  said  Salomy.  "  I  've 
nussed  that  chap  an'  trt6k  care  o'  him 
from  the  time  he  was  born,  mighty 
nigh;  and  he  ain't  never  saw  the 
day  sence  I  've  knew  him  that  he  was 
what  you  might  call  scared  o'  you. 
Yo'  boy  is  a  good  boy.  He  ain't 
ever  give  me  a  word  o'  sass  in  his 
life.  Hit  was  his  notion  that  he  ort 
not  to  sass  his  pappy;  but  now  lemme 
tell  ye,  hit  was  n't  becaze  he  was 
scared  to  do  it.  You  better  come 
back  to  the  house  along  o'  me  and 
look  what  he  's  up  to." 

"  Aw,  S'lomy,  you  talk  right  foolish. 
What  in  the  world — !  You  reckon 
I  've  got  nothin'  to  do  but  track 
around  after  a  ten-year-old  chap 
bekaze  he  's  mad  and  sassy?  What 's 
Champ  doin',  to  concern  you  so 
mightily?" 

"  He  's  got  old  Speaker  all  doctored 
up,  and  he  's  a  sortin'  out  his  clothes 
an'  his  little  plunder.  He  come 
into  the  kitchen  where  I  was 
a-scourin',  an'  got  him  some  victuals 
in  a  poke.  I  tell  you  that  chap  's 
a-goin'  to  run  away,  as  sure  as  you 
stand  there  a-laughin'.  He  aims  to 
quit  the  mountings." 

"You  go  along  and  cook  supper, 
S'lomy,"  Vespasian  Seacrest  advised 
the  woman  tolerantly.  "  I  've  got 
my  ploughin'  to  finish.  I  '11  tend  to 
Champ  when  I  git  home.  Go  on, 
now,  and  don't  be  foolish." 

She  hung  a  moment  on  one  foot, 
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then,  seeing  him  turn  to  his  work 
with  an  air  of  finality,  went  reluc- 
tantly back  as  she  had  come. 

Up  and  down  the  long  field  Ves- 
pasian guided  the  plough,  stopping 
every  time  he  turned  a  row  to  delight 
afresh  in  the  assurance  that,  after  all, 
and  despite  his  Fain  maternity,  his 
boy  was  going  to  be  a  son  to  be  proud 
of.  He  resolutely  stuck  by  the  plough- 
ing till  he  had  finished  the  field,  and 
it  was  dark  before  he  went  home. 
He  assured  himself  with  one  swift 
glance  that  neither  boy  nor  dog  was 
about.  While  he  went  to  the  bench 
and  began  washing,  Salomy  dished 
up  his  supper  and  .put  it  on  the  table. 
He  was  aware  that,  as  she  moved 
in  and  out,  she  sniffed  and  looked  at 
him  with  the  superior  expression 
that  weak  women  affect  when  they 
know  something  of  which  one  is 
ignorant.  He  seated  himself  at  the 
board,  glanced  around,  and  then, 
as  though  he  had  but  now  noted 
Champ's  absence,  demanded  gruffly: 

"Where's  that  chap  ?" 

"He's  went  up  to  his  bed, "  an- 
swered Salomy  Jane,  as  she  set  a 
dish  in  place  before  him. 

"Huh!"  was  Seacrest's  sole  com- 
ment. His  mind  ran  on  the  things 
he  would  do  for  this  son  who  was  to 
be  a  man  after  his  own  heart;  and 
old  ambition  started  up  afresh  at 
thought  of  such  an  ally  to  help  him 
realize  them.  But  he  would  not 
seem  to  soften  before  the  woman. 
So  when  he  rose  from  table,  he  stoppecl 
and  called  up  the  ladder  that  went 
to  the  loft  where  the  boy  slept: 

"You  Champ!" 

No  answer.  Dead  silence,  save  for 
a  loud  sniff  from  the  kitchen. 

"You  have  that  hound  ready  for 
me  to  shoot  before  I  go  to  the  field 
in  the  morning,"  said  Vespasian 
Seacrest  to  the  silent  loft  above  his 
head.  Then  he  tramped  out  to 
smoke  a  pipe  and  plan  for  Champ's 
future.  Presently  he  rose  and  went 
to  his  own  bed,  where  he  lay  awake 
half  the  night,  his  mind  busy  with 
ambitious  schemes. 

He  never  heard  the  big  clumsy 
wooden  latch  on  the  house  door  rattle, 


nor  caught  the  sound  of  careful  feet 
crossing  the  porch;  but  the  midnight 
stars  saw  a  little  figure  with  a  limping 
something  at  heel  slipping  under  the 
trees  up  to  the  log  house  where  Delora 
Glenn  lived.  It  passed  the  white- 
oak  by  the  chip-pile,  hesitated,  went 
back,  bent  down  and  picked  up  a 
small  shining  object  from  the  little 
shelves  of  the  playhouse.  Then  Champ 
made  for  the  window  of  that  room 
where  he  knew  Delora  slept,  and 
rapped  cautiously  upon  its  shutter — 
three  raps,  a  pause,  three  more,  a 
pause,  then  a  single  rap.  Old  Speaker 
drooped  at  his  young  master's  side, 
too  dignified  to  whine.  Champ  had 
laid  in  a  stock  of  patience,  knowing 
well  how  he  himself  slept,  and  what 
the  task  of  rousing  him.  But  the 
window  shutter  of  hand-rived  clap- 
boards promptly  swung  wide,  and  a 
startled,  childish  voice  asked,  in  a 
carefully  lowered  tone : 

"  That  you,  Champ  ? "  Delora  had 
recognized  their  signal. 

"  Yep,  hit  's  me  and  Speaker, " 
Champ  began,  when  the  more  im- 
pulsive Delora  broke  in: 

"  What  is  it,  Champ  ?  Is  something 
the  matter?  It — it  ain't  some  sort 
o'game,  is  it?" 

"  No;  hit  ain't  no  game, "  answered 
the  visitor.  He  swallowed  something 
that  tried  to  choke  him.  "  Delora, 
I  'm  runnin'  away — me  and  Speaker. 
I  allowed  maybe — do  you  wart  to 
say  farewell  to  us?" 

For  answer  there  was  a  patter  of 
bare  feet  on  the  puncheons  inside, 
the  pole-bolt  that  held  the  door  was 
removed  with  such  caution  as  small 
hands  could  manage,  and  Delora 
in  her  coarse  little  white  nightgown, 
stepped  out  on  the  door-stone,  a 
dimly  conjectured  shape  in  the  dark, 
and  made  her  way  toward  the  fugi- 
tives. 

"Where  you  goin'  at,  Champ?" 
she  inquired  in  an  awe-struck  tone. 

"To  my  Ma's  kin  in  Georgia," 
returned  Champ.  "  Gid  Fain  's  my 
uncle;  he  lives  right  down  in  Mc- 
Lemore's  Cove,  and  he  's  a  good  man 
and  got  a  plenty.  I  can  walk  there 
easy.     He  '11  take  me  in,  I  'm  certain. 
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I  can  work  right  smart,  and  ef  they 
won't  have  me,  others  will;  but  I  ain't 
never  comin'  back  here  to  live  no 
more.  I  've  fussed  with  Pap,  and 
I  've  quit  him." 

Delora  regarded  her  comrade  en- 
viously as,  in  the  short  elliptical 
sentences  of  childhood,  he  told  her 
the  story  of  Speaker's  lost  battle, 
the  sentence  of  death,  and  his  own 
defiance  of  lifelong  authority. 

"  I  ain't  got  no  use  for  that  man, " 
he  said  finally.  "I  told  him  so, 
and  I  took  my  money  that  I  'd  saved — 
it 's  a  dollarand  thirty-five  cents — and 
Speaker  and  me  is  a-goin'." 

Delora  looked  at  him,  this  brave 
young  male  who  dared  resist  his  home 
tyrant,  then  turn  and  dive  headlong 
into  an  unknown  outer  world.  She 
would  be  dreadfully  lonely  when 
Champ  was  gone  into  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  McLemore's  Cove,  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  away,  across  the 
Tennessee,  and  beyond  Chattanooga 
Valley.  Her  dark  eyes  slowly  filled. 
Her  lips  trembled.  She  longed  to 
ask  him  if  she  might  join  the  expedi- 
tion. She  groaned  under  the  rule 
of  a  step-father  as  little  loved  as  Ves- 
pasian Seacrest  was  by  his  son.  But 
Champ's  next  words  forestalled  her. 

"When  we  get  us  a  place  fixed, 
me  and  Speaker  is  a-comin'  back 
for  you,  Delora, "  said  the  boy,  a  bit 
huskily.  "  We  '11  have  a  sure-enough 
house  'stead  of  one  under  a  tree;  but 
I  took  the  white  arrow-head  from 
there — you  know  that  'un  I  found 
in  Toler's  cave  last  Saturday  and  gave 
to  you — and  I  'm  a-goin'  to  keep  it  till 
I  come  back. " 


He  brought  the  small,  translucent, 
shining  something  from  his  pocket 
and  showed  it  to  her  in  his  palm. 
Delora  was  struggling  with  her  own 
somewhat  bewildering  emotions. 

"Uh-huh,"  she  agreed  with  some 
embarrassment.  "I — "  she  choked, 
recovered  herself  and  went  on:  "I 
do  despise  them  Winchesters.  Had  n't 
a  been  for  them  you  would  n't  be 
goin'  away. " 

"I  don't  care — much,"  the  boy 
declared.  "I  always  wanted  to  go, 
anyhow.  I  'spect  I  would  have  gone. 
But  me  and  Speaker  will  come  back 
for  you,  Delora.     Farewell. " 

"Farewell,"  echoed  the  little 
white  shape  standing  with  cold 
bare  feet  among  the  rank  door-yard 
grass. 

"Farewell."  But  he  was  really 
going.  He  would  not  be  at  school 
on  Monday  morning — nor  the  next 
day — nor  ever  again.  Her  heart 
failed.  "Oh,-  Champ!"  she  wailed. 
"  I  '11  miss  you  tumble.  Will  you 
shore  come  back?" 

He  was  at  the  gate  now,  but  he 
turned  resolutely  and  made  his  way 
down  the  path.  The  man  in  his  heart 
was  shaken,  brought  to  the  surface 
by  that  dependent  cry. 

"  I  '11  shore  come  back  for  you, 
Delora,"  he  reassured  her,  putting 
out  an  uncertain  hand.  "  Don't  you 
never  forget  me.     I  '11  be " 

Somebody  moved  inside  the  house. 
With  a  smothered  cry,  the  little  girl 
turned  and  fled  swiftly  to  the  door, 
while  the  boy  and  dog  melted  away 
into  the  dark  like  phantoms  of  the 
night. 


{To  be  continued ) 


THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 

Is  Christ's  Ideal  a  Practical  One  To-day? 

By  JOSEPH  GILPIN  PYLE 


RE  the  explicit 
commands  and 
the  hardly  less 
imperative  p  r  o  - 
mises  of  Christ's 
Sermon  on  the 
Mount  to  be  taken 
literally,  or  are 
they  a  mere  counsel  of  perfection, 
indicating  an  ideal  way  of  life  which 
we  must  worship  afar  off,  with  due 
regard  for  human  imperfection  and 
social  limitations?  Although  the 
question  is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  can  be  asked,  %nd  although 
life  forces  it  daily  upon  every  man, 
it  is  seldom  faced  squarely.  The 
alternatives  of  confessing  that  prac- 
tically all  organized  Christianity  is 
deliberately  unfaithful  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  its  own  faith,  and  inter- 
preting figuratively  language  so  plain 
and  positive  that  if  it  can  be  so 
explained  away  everything  else  in 
the  New  Testament  dissolves  into 
misty  platitude,  are  not  pleasant 
to  choose  from.  But  there  they  are. 
Most  persons  who  call  themselves 
Christians  take  refuge  in  the  plea, 
untenable  for  any  candid  and 
thoroughgoing  mind,  that  the  rule  of 
life  prescribed  by  Christ  is  inappli- 
cable to  modern  conditions;  that  is 
to  say,  that  He  and  His  doctrine  are 
less  than  universal.  The  more  criti- 
cally minded  reject  coldly  the  whole 
body  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
not  merely  as  impracticable  but  as 
unworthy.  It  is  significant,  both  of 
the  prevalence  of  this  attitude  and 
of  the  insistence  with  which  the 
disowned  tradition  nevertheless  keeps 


presenting  itself  after  rebuff  to  the 
subconscious  moral  sense,  that  no- 
body can  let  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  alone.  They  who  scorn  it 
cannot  permit  it  to  die  of  its  own 
inanity.  It  has  to  be  crucified  anew 
in  every  discussion  of  the  past  or 
prophecy  of  the  future.  Even  then 
the  tomb  does  not  hold  it.  The 
practical  basis  of  a  code  apparently 
so  unreasoning,  yet  in  fact  so  persis- 
tent, must  be  considered. 

Two  articles  in  the  Hibbert  Journal 
of  January,  1909,  illustrate  the  point. 
Widely  sundered  in  idea  and  purpose 
as  the  writers  are,  they  coincide  in 
relegating  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
to  the  region  of  the  unpractical. 
Miss  V.  Scudder,  tracing  the  develop- 
ment  of  a  "Conscience  of  the 
Future,"  as  part  of  the  ethics  of 
Socialism,  says: 

The  passivity  of  the  non-resistant  has 
been  recognized  by  the  thinker  as  a  peril 
to  social  advance,  or  at  best  as  innocuous 
only  because  so  safely  rare.  A  man  who 
carried  to  their  logical  extreme  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  would, 
as  it  has  frequently  been  pointed  out,  bear 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  social  Whole, 
or  at  least  have  no  productive  function  in 
regard  to  it.  Mercy,  humility,  poverty 
of  spirit,  are  indeed  endearing  traits  for 
the  parasite  and  weakling;  they  may  also 
be  permitted  to  the  strong  man  as  a  decora- 
tive adjunct  when  the  serious  business 
of  life  has  been  attended  to.  But  that 
serious  business  means  the  watchful  nur- 
ture of  one's  own  interests,  since  by  the 
sum  total  of  such  devotions  equilibrium 
and  progress  are  alike  secured. 
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In  an  article  entitled  "Jesus  or 
Christ  ?' '  the  Rev.  R.  Roberts  expresses 
the  same  idea  at  too  great  length 
for  quotation  entire.  The  following 
sentences  are  not  changed  in  meaning 
by  separation  from  their  context, 
and  contain  the  gist  of  his  argument 
and  his  conclusion: 

Matthew's  version  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  regarded  as  the  high-water 
mark  of  Christian  ethics.  Yet  if  we  are 
to  regard  these  "sayings"  as  regulative 
words  for  the  guidance  of  personal  character 
or  social  order  we  cannot  help  being  embar- 
rassed. Almsgiving  implies  a  failure  of 
social  justice.  .  .  .  On  non-resistance  and 
oath-taking  the  rule  attributed  to  Jesus  is 
absolute.  .  .  .  Provident  regard  for  the 
future  is  utterly  condemned.  .  .  .  The 
principle  of  some  of  these  instructions 
may  have  its  value  as  an  ideal.  But  as 
regulative  ideas  for  the  government  of 
personal  conduct  and  associated  life  they 
have  been  useless  and  they  have  been 
mischievous. 

The  last  sentence  expresses  with 
force  and  clearness  the  opinion  of 
both  writers.  But  before  accepting 
it  as  part  of  a  true  system  of  ethics, 
the  theory  should  be  confronted  and 
compared  with  the  fact,  if  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  there  be.  What, 
if  anything,  has  history  to  say  about 
it? 

There  is  much  interesting  evidence 
in  biography,  if  that  could  be  held 
at  all  conclusive.  The  most  striking 
instance,  perhaps,  is  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  American 
people  think  of  him  as  the  man  of 
greatest  practical  achievement  since 
Washington,  as  our  most  successful 
practical  statesman  when  our  national 
problems  were  most  difficult;  but 
the  mention  of  his  name  also  thrills 
them  as  no  other  can  with  the  rever- 
ent tenderness  that  so  near  approach 
to  human  perfection  inspires.  The 
law  of  conduct  that  he  laid  down  for 
himself  and  by  which  he  lived  was 
modelled  closely  upon  that  reported 
by  Matthew.  But  the  parallel  is  not 
complete;  nor  can  any  illustration 
from  individual  life  reply  satisfactorily 
to  objections  directed  against  a  policy 


as  applied  to  collective  action.  Is 
there  authentic  record  of  any  com- 
munity so  testing  life  in  the  world 
with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  its 
accepted  guide  that  an  answer  to  the 
question  raised  may  be  found  in  the 
event?  Three  times,  at  least,  it  has 
encountered  life  with  great  literal- 
ness.  To  all  who  believe  in  scienti- 
fic method,  what  actually  happened 
will  carry  greater  weight  than  any 
conclusion  of  abstract  criticism  or 
philosophy. 

The  Christians  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  and  in  great  measure 
of  the  next  two  centuries,  did  accept 
and  act  upon  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  as  a  rule  of  daily  conduct. 
They  followed  its  precepts  literally 
and  unto  death.  Were  they  over- 
whelmed by  demands  which  were 
much  more  destructive  of  both 
the  individual  and  the  association 
in  that  age  than  they  could  possibly 
be  in  this?  On  the  contrary,  their 
example  proved  both  so  contagious 
and  so  conquering  that  it  beat  down 
the  mightiest  power  on  earth.  The 
established  social  order  saved  itself 
from  being  swept  away  by  the  innova- 
tion and  lost  in  it,  only  by  accepting 
it  nominally.  It  professed  the  doc- 
trine in  order  that  it  might  not  be 
compelled  to  adopt  the  practice. 
In  the  time  of  Constantine,  it  was 
the  World  that  conquered  the  Church 
under  pretence  of  submission,  not 
the  Church  that  conquered  the  World. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  passed 
from  an  article  of  life  to  an  empty 
profession,  because  those  who  hated 
and  feared  it  found  in  this  their  only 
escape  from  its  universal  sway.  Cul- 
ture and  wealth  escaped  from  it  then 
as  they  escape  from  it  now,  because 
of  its  too  great  practical  potency. 
To  that  change  are  due  sixteen  cen- 
turies of  evil  life  as  well  as  of  incred- 
ible misfaiths. 

For  the  second  time,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  arose  those  who  would  restore 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the 
place  where  Jesus  enthroned  it.  The 
monastic  system,  in  its  purity,  was 
not  a  complete  separation,  as  Miss 
Scudder  conceives  it,  of  the  religious 
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and  contemplative  mind  from  the 
world's  activities.  It  was  a  delib- 
erate attempt  to  reinstate  in  life 
the  practices  as  well  as  the  virtues 
to  which  beatitudes  had  been  at- 
tached. At  their  best,  the  members 
of  these  orders  were  not  exoterically 
withdrawn  from  the  world.  They 
worked,  they  taught,  they  healed, 
they  relieved  distress  by  physical 
ministration  as  well  as  by  spiritual 
consolation.  They  also  made  such 
headway  that  even  supreme  pon- 
tifical authority,  hostile  as  it  was, 
dared  not  deny  recognition  to  Francis 
of  Assisi.  His  life  and  others  actually 
realized  in  flesh  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  And  again  it  was  success 
and  not  failure  that  interfered.  The 
selfish,  the  ease-loving,  all  the  powers 
against  which  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  was  directed,  invaded,  cor- 
rupted, destroyed.  The  monastic 
system  fell  not  because  it  was  unequal 
to  contact  with  practical  life,  but 
because  the  World  again  conquered 
the  Spirit. 

In  our  own  times,  under  the  com- 
petitive and  individualistic  system, 
the  experiment  was  tried.  No  thinker 
and  no  critic  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
commonly  called  Quakers.  These 
were  a  body  of  people  pledged  to 
carry  out  literally  the  precepts  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And 
they  did  it.  In  the  midst  of  great 
wars,  they  paid  every  penalty  rather 
than  bear  arms.  In  private  life  they 
resisted  no  man.  In  a  time  when  no 
right  could  be  asserted  or  maintained 
without  the  aid  of  the  courts,  they 
refused  to  be  a  party  to  a  legal  action. 
They  would  not,  to  escape  any  evil, 
take  an  oath.  Within  their  fellowship 
property  served  poverty.  Never  have 
ideals  had  a  trial  more  severely 
practical.  The  Quakers  did  not 
withdraw  themselves  into  any  shel- 
tered or  isolated  community.  They 
lived  in  modern  society,  under  mod- 
ern conditions,  accepted  persecu- 
tion cheerfully  and  stood  upon  their 
high  hazard  that  the  words  of  Jesus 
meant  what  they  said.  That  they 
matured    noble    types    in    personal 


character  and  sustained  an  admirable 
conduct  of  morals  is  indisputable. 
That  they  flourished  and  found  them- 
selves a  useful  and,  in  the  end,  a  happy 
portion  of  "the  Whole"  in  both 
England  and  America  is  a  matter  to 
which  many  pages  of  history  bear 
ample  witness.  They  have  fared  ill 
and  lost  ground  precisely  in  as  far 
as  they  yielded  to  casuistry,  and 
moderated  the  stern  simplicity  of 
their  doctrine  to  suit  the  desire  for 
wealth,  for  conformity,  for  the  very 
thing  which,  in  their  own  language, 
they  call  "the  World." 

In  these  three  instances  the  World 
was  stronger  than  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount;  not  because  the  latter 
was  impracticable,  for  in  each  case 
it  triumphed  fully  over  the  practical 
objection,  but  because  human  nature 
did  not  maintain  itself  in  hours  of 
ease  at  its  high  level,  and  dissembled 
the  very  severity  of  the  mandate 
in  which  lay  not  its  weakness  but 
its  strength.  The  sword  is  not  dulled 
because  the  hand  grows  too  weak 
to  wield  it.  And  there  is  no  practical 
demonstration  in  history  apparently 
more  complete  than  the  established 
efficacy  of  the  system  of  conduct 
prescribed  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  to  satisfy  the  individual  life, 
to  mould  character  into  beautiful 
forms  and  to  cut  a  path  through  the 
jungle  of  the  brutal  qualities  that 
survive  in  man.  It  may  be  added, 
as  a  possibly  illuminating  conclusion, 
that  the  only  hope  for  Socialism 
is  built  upon  the  same  foundation. 
Whatever  in  that  is  inspiring,  true, 
practical,  convincing,  is  the  child 
of  a  conception  of  human  brother- 
hood derived  from  centuries  of  human 
acceptance  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  however  partial,  dishonest 
and  insincere  that  acceptance  has 
been.  The  conception  has  at  least 
preserved  an  immortal  ideal;  and, 
by  one  path  or  another,  humanity 
will  realize  it  or  perish.  But  it  can 
no  more  be  realized  by  something 
imposed  from  the  outside,  by  Marx 
or  Wells  or  Bernard  Shaw  or  another, 
than    it   could   be   by   Constantine. 

The   point   here,    however,    is   to 
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put  an  end  if  possible  to  the  shallow 
and  astounding  assumption  that  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  mere 
counsel  of  perfection,  a  verbal  para- 
dox, a  mystic's  dream.  It  is  not 
only  the  most  practical  and  practic- 
able code  of  personal  conduct  extant 
to-day,  completely  vindicated  by 
human  history  through  two  thousand 
years,  but  it  is  the  touchstone  by 
which  all  systems  of  political  economy 
will  eventually  be  tried.  A  com- 
petitive state  in  which  the  incentive 
to  success  should  be  acquisition  for 
the  purpose  of  benefiting  others — 
not  by  a  gift  of  millions  after  years 


of  ruthlessness,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  day's  occupation  and  the 
hour's  delight — is  a  conception  quite 
in  harmony  with  human  nature  as 
we  have  faith  in  it  and  as  it  is  daily 
becoming.  However  far  in  the  fu- 
ture that  may  be,  it  is  time  now  to 
cease  regarding  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  as  something  to  be  apologized 
for  or  explained  away,  as  something 
inapplicable  to  the  general,  social 
and  political  life  of  man,  just  as  we 
have  ceased  to  believe  that  truth 
and  beauty  must  remain  forever 
the  exclusive  possession  of  a  chosen 
few. 


JOHN  BROWN-MODERN  HEBREW 
PROPHET 


By  E.  N.  VALLANDIGHAM 


IPTY  years  ago,  on 
the  night  of  Octo- 
ber 16, 1859, John 
Brown  of  Ossawa- 
tomie  set  himself 
to  fight  a  nation 
of  more  than 
thirty  millions  of 
people,  while  all  the  world  wondered. 
The  men  of  the  time  called  him  hero, 
madman  and  almost  everything  be- 
tween: it  remained  for  an  intelligent 
and  highly  trained  historian,  not  of 
Southern  blood,  a  full  generation  after 
the  fact,  when  unmoved  by  the  pas- 
sions of  the  Civil  War  period,  to  class 
him  as  a  common  criminal. 

That  judgment  of  John  Brown  is 
perhaps  further  from  the  truth  than 
any  opinion  entertained  of  him  fifty 
years  ago  by  intelligent  and  edu- 
cated men  of  whatever  political  faith. 
Almost  thirty  years  after  the  raid  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  Eli  Thayer,  who  did 
much  to  further  the  free-state  move- 
ment in  Kansas,  bitterly  denounced 
John  Brown  as  an  anarchist,  and 
held  him  and  his  admirers  responsible 
for  the  growth  of  anarchic  sentiment 
in  the  United  States.      This  latter 


judgment  is  far  nearer  the  truth  than 
that  of  the  grave  historian.  Brown 
was  an  anarchist  toward  a  single 
group  of  unjust  human  laws  because 
he  felt  so  acutely  their  conflict  with 
what  he  deemed  divine  law.  This 
attitude  toward  statutes  and  con- 
stitutional compromises  led  him  into 
acts,  vain  if  you  will,  and  those  of  a 
monomaniac,  but  not  those  of  a 
common  criminal. 

Of  a  truth,  John  Brown,  citizen  of 
this  Republic  founded  upon  compro- 
mise with  what  he  felt  to  be  a  denial 
of  primal  human  right  and  a  violation 
of  a  just  God's  decrees,  was  living  in 
the  fifties  of  the  last  century  as  a 
subject  of  the  old  Hebrew  theocracy, 
which  had  its  nearest  modern  coun- 
terpart in  the  Colonial  theocracy  of 
New  England.  How  then  could  he 
be  aught  but  an  anarchist  toward 
the  constitutional  compromise  with 
slavery? 

All  men  of  nice  conscience  cease 
after  a  while  to  compromise  with  evil. 
Brown,  though  his  early  and  inex- 
orable purpose  seems  at  times  to 
have  slept,  never  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  began  such  compromise.  Hence 
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the  drama  of  Harper's  Ferry,  the  most 
picturesque  and  moving  incident  in 
American  history.  Lincoln  coldly 
compared  it  to  the  assassination  of 
monarchs  by  brooding  enthusiasts 
maddened  at  the  sight  of  political 
and  social  wrongs;  but  Lincoln,  and 
all  other  generous  men  of  that  time, 
whether  North  or  South,  must  have 
felt  in  some  measure  the  essential 
heroism  of  Brown's  attempt,  and  the 
flight  of  half  a  century  has  not  served 
to  dim  the  lustrous  aspect  of  that 
desperate  adventure. 

Even  Governor  Wise,  slaveholder 
and  Virginian,  felt  affer  his  inter- 
view with  John  Brown  that  Virginia 
had  in  him  no  common  criminal  to 
deal  with.  "They  are  mistaken," 
said  Wise,  "who  take  Brown  to  be  a 
madman.     He  is  a  bundle  of  the  best 


nerves  I  ever  saw, — cut,  and  thrust, 
and  bleeding,  and  in  bonds.  He  is 
a  man  of  clear  head,  of  courage,  of 
fortitude  .  .  .  and  he  inspires  one 
with  a  great  trust  in  his  integrity  as  a 
man  of  truth.  He  is  a  fanatic,  vain 
and  garrulous,  but  firm,  truthful  and 
intelligent." 

Aconspicuous  Northern  Democratic 
leader,  always  a  stickler  for  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  as  to  slavery, 
and  soon  after  an  uncompromising 
critic  of  Lincoln's  administration, 
questioned  Brown  a  few  hours  after  his 
capture,  with  the  hope  of  implicating 
the  Republican  party  in  the  attempt 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  while  it  was  yet 
supposed  that  Brown's  wounds  were 
mortal,  wrote  this  of  the  captive : 

Captain  John    Brown   is  as  brave  and 
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resolute  a  man  as  ever  headed  a 
tion  and  in  a  good  cause  and  with  sufficient 
force  would  have  been  a  consummate 
partisan  commander.  He  has  coolness, 
daring,  persistency,  stoic  faith  and  patience 
and  a  firmness  of  will  and  purpose  uncon- 
querable. He  is  tall,  wiry,  muscular,  but 
with  little  flesh — with  a  cold  gray  eye, 
gray  hair,  beard  and  mustache,  compressed 
lips  and  sharp  aquiline  nose — of  cast-iron 
frame  and  with  powers  of  endurance  equal 
to  anything  needed  to  be  done  or  suffered 
in  any  cause.  Though  engaged  in  a 
wicked,  mad  and  fanatical  enterprise,  he 
is  the  furthest  possible  remove  from  the 
ordinary  ruffian,  fanatic  or  madman;  but 
his    )jowers    are    rather    executory    than 


inventive,  and  he  never  had  the  breadth 
of  mind  to  originate  and  contrive  himself 
the  plan  of  insurrection  which  he  under- 
took tocarryout.  .  .  .  The  conspiracy  was 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequence 
of  the  doctrines  proclaimed  every  day, 
year  in  and  year  out,  by  the  apostles  of 
abolition.  But  Brown  was  sincere,  earnest, 
practical;  he  proposed  to  add  works  to 
faith,  reckless  of  murder,  treason  and 
every  other  crime.  This  was  his  madness 
and  folly.  He  perished  justly  and  miser- 
ably— an  insurgent  and  felon;  but  guiltier 
than  he,  and  with  his  blood  upon  their 
heads  and  the  blood  of  all  whom  he  caused 
to  he  slain,  are  the  false  and  cowardly 
prophets  of  abolition. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  this  unwilling  tribute 
its  author's  dim  recognition  of  the 
moral  sanction  upon  which  John 
Brown  based  even  the  maddest  of 
his  acts,  and  instances  of  such  recog- 
nition by  slaveholders  and  apologists 
of  slavery  might  be  multiplied.  The 
light  of  Brown's  consuming  zeal, 
concentrated  in  his  one  tremendous 
deed,  lit  up  for  all  with  eyes  to  see 
the  gloom  of  slavery's  night,  and 
revealed  seeing  eyes  in  unexpected 
places. 

Brown  in  his  closing  years  had  the 
faculty  of  making  men  trust  and 
follow  him  even  when  he  kept  them  in 
the  dark,  a  sort  of  hypnotic  power 
wrought  of  his  own  unconquerable 
will,  his  faith,  simplicity,  sincerity 
and  self-forgetting  devotion.  He 
spoke  as  one  who  felt  himself  the 
mouthpiece  of  Jehovah,  and  men 
heard  him  with  awe.  His  strongly 
emotional  friends  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  already  wrought  to 
mental  anguish  by  the  evils  of  the 
day,  yielded  to  him  at  length  against 
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their  own  better  judgment,  when  a 
residence  of  three  or  four  weeks  in 
the  region  selected  for  his  operations 
would  have  convinced  almost  any 
oneof  them  that  the  undertaking,  even 
as  they  understood  it,  was  doomed 
to  instant  failure.  We  may  be-pretty 
sure,  too,  that  hardly  one  of  them 
could  have  lived  in  close  contact 
with  the  people  of  Harper's  Ferry  and 
its  environs  without  revising  their 
opinion  of  slave-holders,  if  not  to 
some  extent  even  of  slavery  itself  as 
there  exemplified. 

Nothing  so  well  illustrates  the 
failure  of  Brown's  New  England 
friends  to  plumb  his  depths  than  their 
unwillingness  to  credit  the  story  that 
he  was  the  relentless  contriver  of  the 
midnight  murder  of  the  Doyles  and 
others  on  the  Pottawatomie,  and  he 
could  never  bring  himself  to  be  en- 
tirely frank  with  those  men  upon  that 
bloody  subject.  Only  the  madden- 
ing situation  of  that  anarchic  time 
in  Kansas  could  have  roused  John 
Brown  to  the  momentary  temper  of  an 
implacable  avenger.     In  the  presence 
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of  the  New  England  abolitionists 
he  seems  indeed  like  some  fierce 
wild  creature  of  the  forest  brought 
indoors,  and  for  the  moment  ren- 
dered harmless  by  mesmerism  or 
anodynes. 

To  his  friends  in  and  about  Boston 
the    Hebrew  and    Colonial   theocra- 
cies were   almost   as   things    of    an 
equally  distant  past,  and  they    did 
not  quite  guess  that  this  quiet  man 
of  the  stark  visage  and  inspired  eye 
felt  himself  one  with  Elijah  and  the 
elder  dispensation.     They  ought  to 
have  read  the  truth  in  his  face   if 
they  did  not  gather  it  from  his  talk. 
Even   in   portraiture  that  hawk-like 
countenance  suggests  nothing  so  much 
as  a  "  live  wire. ' '     This  tall  spare  man 
of  many  unsuccessful  occupations  had 
the    quick,    commanding   face    of   a 
leader    and    enthusiast.     His    dense 
gray  hair  rose  in  an  uncompromising 
shock    above    a    forehead    not    high 
but    sufficiently    broad.     His    heavy 
gray  mustache  and  the  vast  beard, 
both  of  which  he  wore  only  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  did  not  suffice  to 
hide  the  wide,  firm  slit  that  was  his 
mouth.     His    keen    blue-gray    eyes 
were  wide-set  above  a  powerful  nose. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
American  heads  of  the  time.     The 
dry,  dour  countenance  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens  had  not  more  concentrated 
power;  and  Sumner's  face  must  have 
looked  almost  flabby  beside  Brown's. 
In  the  abolitionist  homes  of  Boston 
and  Concord  this  intense  and  narrow 
man  of  action  flashed  out  as  something 
apart  from  the  agitators  of  thought 
and   theory.     In   truth,  the   men   of 
thought  and  theory  had  nothing  to 
teach    Brown;   rather   they   learned 
of  him. 

Of  the  four  or  five  men  who  supplied 
Brown  with  money  for  his  under- 
taking in  Virginia,  most  of  them 
believing  that  it  was  to  be  an  attempt 
to  run  off  slaves  into  the  mountains 
and  there  to  establish  the  more 
serviceable  and  energetic  of  them  in  a 
sort  of  fortified  camp  under  a  fantas- 
tic insurrectionary  government  until 
help  should  come  from  the  North, 
Frank  B.   Sanborn,  to  whom  alone 


of  the  New  England  group  he  inti- 
mated his  full  design,  was  the  only 
one  who  seems  to  have  thought  of 
sharing  the  immediate  physical  dan- 
gers of  the  enterprise.  Perhaps  most 
of  the  others  were  unfitted  by  age 
or  habit  for  such  an  undertaking. 
Brown  himself  seems  to  have  invited 
only  Sanborn  to  accompany  him,  and 
Sanborn,  after  consulting  his  dae- 
mon, felt  that  his  duty  lay  elsewhere. 
One  young  New  Englander  of  gentle 
breeding  joined  him  late,  and  escaped 
North  a  mental  wreck.  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  who  has  pub- 
lished a  frank  and  fascinating  account 
of  his  dealings  with  Brown,  owns  that 
his  first  feeling  when  he  read  of  the 
disastrous  failure  at  Harper's  Ferry 
*  'was  one  of  remorse  that  the  men  who 
had  given  him  money  and  arms  should 
not  actually  have  been  by  his  side," 
but  he  felt  also  that  the  delay  of  a 
year  had  disturbed  Brown's  mental 
balance.  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  who  had 
been  cognizant  of  Brown's  earlier 
plans,  withdrew  from  the  enterprise 
in  1858  * 

Perhaps  Brown  was  thinking  of 
collectively  intellectual  New  England 
when  he  said  in  the  spring  of  1859,  on 
coming  out  of  a  fervent  abolitionist 
meeting  at  Boston:  "These  men  are 
all  talk;  what  we  need  is  action, 
action,  action!  "  The  Brahmin  New 
Englanders  of  that  generation  had 
begun  to  be  "sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought,"  which,  though 
it  did  not  rob  them  of  courage,  either 
moral  or  physical,  in  some  measure 
unfitted  them  for  desperate  adventure 
and  gave  them  in  the  eyes  of  such  men 
as  Brown  a  somewhat  dilettante  air. 
Perhaps  this  Hamlet-like  mental  atti- 
tude of  many  intellectual  New  Eng- 
landers accounts  for  the  fact  that 
New  England,  which  generously  shed 
her  best  blood  to  preserve  the  Union, 
did  not  contribute  to  the  cause  a 
single  soldier  that  history  ranks  as 
great.  Hooker,  Banks,  Burnside,  the 
most   conspicuous    New    Englanders 

*T.  W.  Higginson  (in  "Cheerful  Yesterdays") 
says  that  he  actually  sallied  forth  to  help  rescue  one 
of  Brown's  companions  in  jail  awaiting  death,  but 
abandoned  a  vain  and  fatal  enterprise  with  the  note 
in  his  diary:  "  Returned  to  life. 
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of  the  army,  are  associated  with 
disastrous  defeats  of  the  Union  forces. 
Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Thomas, 
Meade,  Hancock,  and  many  heroic 
admirals  of  the  fleet,  were  not  of 
New  England  birth,  and  if  of  New 
England  blood,  as  most  of  them  were, 
they  drew  their  inspiration  from  an 
earlier   generation   and,   like   Brown 
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revolutionist  in  the  light  of  his  eco- 
nomic failure  in  the  ordinary  gain- 
ful occupations  of  life.  He  worked 
hard,  shared  with  his  own  his  usually 
small  earnings,  denied  himself  per- 
sonal indulgence,  and  was  often  con- 
cerned for  the  needs  of  his  wife  and 
children ;  but  much  of  the  time  in  the 
first  thirty  years  df  his  married  life 
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himself,  had  acquired  their  practical 
training  elsewhere.  New  England 
gave  to  the  cause  such  modest 
heroes  as  Colonel  Shaw,  and  a  host  of 
courageous,  willing  and  efficient  men 
both  above  and  below  him  in  rank; 
but  she  furnished  no  great  directing 
military  mind  to  the  armies  of  the 
Union,  no  dogged  Grant,  no  dashing 
Sheridan,  no  romantic  Kearny  or 
Custer. 

The  attempt  to  judge  John  Brown 
by  conventional  standards  can  result 
in  naught  but  absurdity.  Vain  has 
been  the  effort  to  read  Brown's  acts 
as  bushwhacker,  insurgent  leader  and 


spiritual  preoccupations  called  him 
away  from  business  or  usurped  his 
thoughts,  while  the  great  political 
and  social  drama  of  the  later  fifties 
absorbed  all  his  energies  of  mind  and 
body.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  accept  without  reserve  the  theory 
of  Brown's  most  sympathetic  biog- 
rapher, that  the  attack  upon  Har- 
per's Ferry  was  the  outcome  of  a 
definite  scheme  bom  of  his  youthful 
anti-slavery  sentiment,  and  cherished 
without  respite  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  It  required  apparently  the 
later  abolition  movement,  the  con- 
sequent arrogance  and  aggression  of 
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the  slaveholders  in  the  late  forties,  with  the  question  of  slavery,  and  of 
the  drawn  battle  over  the  Wilmot  its  obsessive  frequency  in  his  thoughts 
Proviso,  the   Mexican  War,  which     for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  in 
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inspired  that  measure,  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850  with  its  fugitive  slave 
law  and  the  harrying  of  Northern 
blacks  that  followed,  the  insolent 
and  essentially  lawless  attempt  of 
two  administrations  at  Washington  to 
force  slavery  upon  unwilling  Kansas, 
the  brutalities  of  the  anarchic  period 
in  that  territory,  and  the  sweeping 
implications  of  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision, to  urge  Brown  onward  to  the 
execution  of  a  purpose  long  in  his 
mind,  but  perhaps  seldom  contem- 
plated as  an  immediate  actuality. 
In  spite  of  his  early  preoccupation 


spite  of  his  habitual  interpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  his  life- 
long daily  reading,  in  the  Puritanic 
spirit,  John  Brown  was  not  in  ordinary 
matters  a  typical  fanatic.  He  manu- 
factured wine,  and  bred  race-horses. 
He  engaged  in  land  speculation, 
although  he  dimly  anticipated  Henry 
George's  notions  as  to  the  morality 
of  such  speculation,  and  he  might 
have  been  a  land  reformer  had  he 
not  turned  to  practical  abolition.  In 
business  affairs  he  was  scrupulously 
honest  and  a  man  of  comprehensive 
grasp.       He  failed  of  success   partly 
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by  turning  over  with  him  the  files 
of  contemporary  newspapers  just 
before  the  event.  At  that  very  time 
the  Episcopal  Convention,  with  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  was  in  session  at  Richmond, 
Virginia.  The  best  trotting  mile  at 
the  National  Horse  Show  just  closed 
at  Boston  was  made  in  2 129  J.  Details 
were  at  hand  of  the  duel  in  California 
over  the  slavery  issue,  in  which 
Senator  Broderick  lost  his  life.  Italian 
unity  was  marching  on  with  great 
strides.  A  newspaper  of  October  1 4th 
reported  the  sale  in  Virginia  of  twenty- 
five  negroes,  men,  women  andchildren, 
at  an  average  price  of  $800.  United 
States  6's  of  1868  were  quoted  at  96^, 
Massachusetts  5's  at  101-103.  Mrs. 
Stowe's  new  novel,  "The  Minister's 
Wooing,"  was  reviewed.  Then  sud- 
denly, amid  all  these  matters  signifi- 
cant or  trivial,  flash  out  the  old- 
fashioned  headlines:  "Fearful  and 
Exciting :  Large  Band  of  Armed  Men  in 
Possession  of  the  Bridge  and  Arsenal 
at  Harper's  Ferry." 


because  his  plans  were  ahead  of  the 
times. 

Brown  in  the  late  forties  established 
his  wife  and  younger  children  in  the 
Adirondacks  upon  a  farm  bought  of 
Gerrit  Smith  with  the  intent  to  be 
part  of  a  colony  of  freedmen  planned 
by  Smith  upon  his  large  holdings  of 
wild  land.  Behind  this  move  lay 
no  doubt  his  (Brown's)  old  scheme  of 
assailing  slavery  in  its  stronghold,  but 
the  plan  was  apparently  still  nebulous. 
When  his  sons  made  ready  to  go  to 
Kansas,  he  felt  that  his  duty  lay  "in 
another  part  of  the  field."  He  went, 
however,  looking  backward  with  re- 
gret to  the  Adirondacks,  and  after 
months  of  warfare  in  the  Territory, 
under  conditions  that  seem  to  have 
unbalanced  that  mental  poise  which 
had  been  the  odd  characteristic  of 
this  enthusiast,  he  was  ready  for 
his  long  -  contemplated  continental 
assault  upon  slavery. 

The  story  of  that  strange  warfare 
upon  Virginia,  slavery  and  the  nation 
at  large  in  its  federal  relation  is  too 


familiar  to  be  recounted  in  detail  The  early  reports  were  confused 
here,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  give  the  and  misleading.  A  train-hand,  cap- 
reader  a  living  glimpse  ot  those  times     tured   and   shortly   released   by   the 
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insurgents,  thought  he  had  seen  at 
the  Arsenal  "Bill  Smith"  with  an 
invading  army  of  500  or  600  whites 
and  200  negroes.  In  the  end  it 
turned  out  that  the  attacking  party 
of  that  Sunday  night  numbered  about 
a  score  of  men.  The  little  band  had 
easily  seized  the  ill-guarded  Arsenal, 
and  the  sleeping  town,  had '  *  liberated  M 
a  handful  of  wondering  slaves,  cap- 
tured a  few  slaveholders  as  hostages, 
and  then  unaccountably  abandoning 
the  original  plan  of  hastily  retreating 
to  the  mountains  with  the  arms  and 
their  colored  recruits,  had  delayed 
until  they  were  trapped,  besieged, 
more  than  half  their  number  killed 
and  wounded,  and  the  living,  ex- 
cept four  who  escaped,*  taken  by  a 
skilfully  and  humanely  managed  lit- 
tle squad  of  regulars  under  Colonel 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Popular  condem- 
nation of  the  attempt  all  over  the 
North  was  general  and  unmistakable, 
and  some  of  Brown's  intimates  were 
for  the  moment  dismayed  and  daunted 
in  part  because  the  actual  attack 
upon  Federal  property  came  to  most 
of  them  with  the  shock  of  surprise. 
Gerrit  Smith  went  mad;  Dr.  Howe, 
Frederick  Douglass  and  at  least  one 
other  fled  to  Canada;  Higginson  and 
Sanborn  stood  their  ground,  and  the 
latter,  after  successfully  resisting  an 
arrest  that  resembled  kidnapping, 
was  protected  by  the  Massachusetts 
courts. 

Brown,  though  ably  defended,  was 
easily  convicted  of  treason,  conspiracy 
to  promote  rebellion,  and  murder. 
On  December  2,  1859,  he  was  hanged 
amid  an  overwhelming  display  of 
the  Virginia  militia,  while  many 
church  bells  in  New  England  tolled 
for  the  martyr.  Brown's  bearing 
from  the  moment  of  his  capture  to 
the  end,  perfect  in  its  heroic  and 
unassuming  dignity,  early  rein- 
spired  the  courage  of  his  more  timid 
admirers.  A  rescue  was  proposed  by 
Alcott,  Higginson  and  others,  but 
Brown,  unwilling  to  endanger  the 
life  of  his  humane  jailer,  forbade  the 
attempt;   besides,    he    said,    he   was 

*  Two  were  afterward  captured.  Major  Israel  C. 
Greene,  the  actual  captor  of  Brown,  died  in  South 
Dakota  late  in  May,  1909,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 


worth  more  to  haag  than  for  any  other 
purpose.  He  refused  to  see  his 
faithful,  much  enduring  wife,  lest 
she  shake  his  firmness.  After  the 
hanging  the  body  of  the  worn  old 
hero  was  given  over  to  his  family 
for  burial  beneath  the  serene  Adiron- 
dack skies,  within  sight  of  Whiteface, 
rising  in  noble  cone  above  Lake 
Placid,  name  of  peaceful  omen,  and 
close  beside  the  huge  t>oulder  now 
his  material  monument. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
attack  on  Harper's  Ferry  hastened 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  consequent 
abolition  of  slavery.  John  Brown's 
sheer  heroism, however,  inclined  men's 
hearts  toward  the  cause  for  which 
he  and  his  little  band  so  valiantly 
gave  themselves,  and  the  spectacle 
of  that  fervent  old  man,  of  nobly 
antique  face  and  figure,  one  with  his 
sternly  righteous  spirit  of  the  elder 
dispensation,  suffering  death  upon 
the  gallows  for  his  mad  but  heroic 
and  purely  conscientious  endeavor 
to  right  the  most  monstrous  wrong 
of  the  century,  served  to  emphasize 
the  crime  of  lending  a  great  people's 
sovereignty  to  the  continuance  of  an 
anachronistic  evil,  and  to  furnish 
lovers  of  justice  with  an  inspiration 
so  long  as  legalized  wrong  shall 
survive  in  human  affairs. 

John  Brown  told  the  truth  when 
he  professed  to  have  wrought  in  pure 
love  of  humanity,  and  under  stress 
of  what  he  felt  to  be  a  divinely 
imposed  duty.  He  made  this  pro- 
fession as  he  lay  red-handed  in  a 
simple  and  kindly  community  which 
he  had  threatened  with  the  most 
terrifying  of  social  calamities,  where 
he  had  undertaken  to  promote  a 
social  revolution  in  essential  ignorance 
of  the  elements  with  which  he  had  to 
deal.  Tried  by  all  conventional  stand- 
ards, John  Brown's  attempt  was,  as 
the  conservative  historian  has  said, 
"crime  and  nothing  but  crime," 
crime  against  both  constitutional 
and  statute  law  then  acquiesced  in 
by  the  great  majority  of  his  country- 
men; and  viewed  with  dispassionate 
criticism,  his  must  probably  be 
acknowledged  to  have  been  as  to  its 
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immediate  practical  results  a  vain 
adventure;  yet  something  within  us 
that  is  better  than  bad  laws  and  base 
compromises  must  always  cry   out 


in  irrepressible  admiration  of  one  who 
"gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion" to  a  despised  cause  that  for  a 
lifetime  he  had  held  sacred. 


THE  BENCH  OF  DESOLATION 


By  HENRY  JAMES 


Nothing  in  the  world,  on  the  Sun- 
day afternoon,  could  have  prevented 
him  from  going;  he  was  not  after  all 
destitute  of  three  or  four  such  articles 
of  clothing  as,  if  they  would  n't  par- 
ticularly grace  the  occasion,  would  n't 
positively  dishonor  it.  l  That  de- 
ficiency might  have  kept  him  away, 
but  no  voice  of  the  spirit,  no  consider- 
ation of  pride.  It  sweetened  his 
impatience  in  fact — for  he  fairly 
felt  it  a  long  time  to  wait — that  his 
pride  would  really  most  find  its 
account  in  his  acceptance  of  these 
conciliatory  steps.  From  the  mo- 
ment he  could  put  it  in  that  way — 
that  he  could  n't  refuse  to  hear  what 
she  might  have,  so  very  elaborately, 
to  say  for  •herself — he  ought  certainly 
to  be  at  his  ease;  in  illustration  of 
which  he  whistled  odd  snatches  to 
himself  as  he  hung  about  on  that 
cloud-dappled  autumn  Sunday,  a 
mild  private  minstrelsy  that  his  lips 
had  n't  known  since  when?  The  in- 
terval of  the  twenty-four  hours,  made 
longer  by  a  night  of  many  more 
revivals  than  oblivions,  had  in  fact 
dragged  not  a  little;  in  spite  of  which, 
however,  our  extremely  brushed-up 
and  trimmed  and  polished  friend 
knew  an  unprecedented  flutter  as  he 
was  ushered,  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  into 
Miss  Cookham's  sitting-room.  Yes,  it 
was  an  adventure,  and  he  had  never 
had  an  adventure  in  his  life ;  the  term, 
for  him,  was  essentially  a  term  of  high 
appreciation — such  as  disqualified  for 
that  figure,  under  due  criticism, 


every    single    passage    of    his    past 
career. 

What  struck  him  at  the  moment  as 
qualifying. in  the  highest  degree  this 
actual  passage  was  the  fact  that  at 
no  great  distance  from  his  hostess  in 
the  luxurious  room,  as  he  apprehended 
it,  in  which  the  close  of  day  had  begun 
to  hang  a  few  shadows,  sat  a  gentle- 
man who  rose  as  she  rose,  and  whose 
name  she  at  once  mentioned  to  him. 
He  had  for  Herbert  Dodd  all  the  air  of 
a  swell,  the  gentleman — rather  red- 
faced  and  bald-headed,  but  mous-  # 
tachioed,  waistcoated,  neck-tied,  to 
the  highest  pitch,  with  an  effect  of 
chains  and  rings,  of  shining  teeth 
in  a  glassily  monocular  smile;  a 
wondrous  apparition  to  have  been 
asked  to  "meet"  him,  as  in  contem- 
porary fiction,  or  for  him  to  have 
been  asked  to  meet.  "Captain 
Roper,  Mr.  Herbert  Dodd" — their 
entertainer  introduced  them,  yes; 
but  with  a  sequel  immediately  after- 
wards more  disconcerting  apparently 
to  Captain  Roper  himself  even  than 
to  her  second  and  more  breathless 
visitor;  a  "Well  then,  good-bye  till 
the  next  time,"  with  a  hand  thrust 
straight  out,  which  allowed  the  per- 
sonage so  addressed  no  alternative 
but  to  lay  aside  his  tea-cup,  even 
though  Herbert  saw  there  was  a 
good  deal  left  in  it,  and  glare  about 
him  for  his  hat.  Miss  Cookham 
had  had  her  tea-tray  on  a  small  table 
before  her,  she  had  served  Captain 
Roper  while  waiting  for  Mr.  Dodd; 
but  she  simply  dismissed  him  now, 
with    a    high    sweet    unmistakable 
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decision,  a  knowledge  of  what  she 
was  about,  as  our  hero  would  have 
called  it,  which  enlarged  at  a  stroke 
the  latter's  view  of  the  number  of 
different  things  and  sorts  of  things, 
in  the  sphere  of  the  manners  and  ways 
of  those  living  at  their  ease,  that  a 
social  relation  would  put  before  one. 
Captain  Roper  would  have  liked  to 
remain,  would  have  liked  more  tea, 
but  Kate  signified  in  this  direct 
fashion  that  she  had  had  enough  of 
him.  Herbert  had  seen  things,  in 
his  walk  of  life — rough  things,  plenty; 
but  never  things  smoothed  with  that 
especial  smoothness,  carried  out  as  it 
were  by  the  fine  form  of  Captain 
Roper's  own  retreat,  which  included 
even  a  bright  convulsed  leave-taking 
cognisance  of  the  plain,  vague  in- 
dividual, of  no  lustre  at  all  and  with 
the  very  low-class  guard  of  an  old 
silver  watch  buttoned  away  under 
an  ill-made  coat,  to  whom  he  was 
sacrificed. 

It  came  to  Herbert  as  he  left  the 
place  a  shade  less  remarkable — 
though  there  was  still  wonder  enough 
and  to  spare — that  he  had  been  even 
publicly  and  designedly  sacrificed; 
exactly  so  that,  as  the  door  closed 
behind  him,  Kate  Cookham,  standing 
there  to  wait  for  it,  could  seem  to  say, 
across  the  room,  to  the  friend  of  her 
youth,  only  by  the  expression  of 
her  fine  eyes:  "There — see  what  I 
do  for  you!"  "For"  him — that  was 
the  extraordinary  thing,  and  not  less 
so  that  he  was  already,  within  three 
minutes,  after  this  fashion,  taking  it 
in  as  by  the  intensity  of  a  new  light ;  a 
light  that  was  one  somehow  with 
this  rich  inner  air  of  the  plush-draped 
and  much-mirrored  hotel,  where  the 
firelight  and  the  approach  of  evening 
confirmed  together  the  privacy,  and 
the  loose  curtains  at  the  wide  window 
were  parted  for  a  command  of  his 
old  lifelong  Parade— the  field  of  life 
so  familiar  to  him  from  below  and  in 
the  wind  and  the  wet,  but  which  he 
had  never  in  all  the  long  years  hung 
over  at  this  vantage. 

"He's  an  acquaintance,  but  a 
bore,"  his  hostess  explained  in  re- 
spect to  Captain  Roper.     "  He  turned 


up  yesterday,  but  I  didn't  invite 
him,  and  I  had  said  to  him  before 
you  came  in  that  I  was  expecting  a 
gentleman  with  whom  I  should  wish 
to  be  alone.  I  go  quite  straight  at 
my  idea  that  way,  as  a  rule;  but  you 
know,"  she  now  strikingly  went  on, 
"how  straight  I  go.  And  he  had 
had,"  she  added,  "his  tea." 

Dodd  had  been  looking  all  round — 
had  taken  in,  with  the  rest,  the  bright- 
ness, the  distinguished  elegance,  as 
he  supposed  it,  of  the  tea-service  with 
which  she  was  dealing  and  the 
variously  tinted  appeal  of  certain 
savory  edibles  on  plates.  "Oh  but 
he  hadn't  had  his  tea!"  he  heard 
himself  the  next  moment  earnestly 
reply;  which  speech  had  at  once 
betrayed,  he  was  then  quickly  aware, 
the  candor  of  his  interest,  the 
unsophisticated  state  that  had  sur- 
vived so  many  troubles.  If  he  was 
so  interested  how  could  he  be  proud, 
and  if  he  was  proud  how  could  he  be 
so  interested? 

He  had  made  her  at  any  rate  laugh 
outright,  and  was  further  conscious, 
for  this,  both  that  it  was  the  first 
time  of  that  since  their  new  meeting, 
and  that  it  did  n't  affect  him  as  harsh. 
It  affected  him,  however,  as  free,  for 
she  replied  at  once,  still  smiling  and 
as  a  part  of  it:  "Oh,  I  think  we  shall 
get  on!" 

This  told  him  he  had  made  some 
difference  for  her,  shown  her  the  way, 
or  something  like  it,  that  she  had  n't 
been  sure  of  yesterday;  which  more- 
over was  n't  what  he  had  intended — 
he  had  come  armed  for  showing  her 
nothing;  so  that  after  she  had  gone  on 
with  the  same  gain  of  gaiety,  "You 
must  at  any  rate  comfortably  have 
yours,"  there  was  but  one  answer  for 
him  to  make. 

His  eyes  played  again  over  the  tea- 
things — they  seemed  strangely  to 
help  him;  but  he  didn't  sit  down. 
"I've  come,  as  you  see — but  I've 
come,  please,  to  understand;  and  if 
you  require  to  be  alone  with  me,  and 
if  I  break  bread  with  you,  it  seems  to 
me  I  should  first  know  exactly  where 
I  am  and  to  what  you  suppose  I  so 
commit  myself."     He  had  thought  it 
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out  and  over  and  over,  particularly  the 
turn  about  breaking  bread;  though 
perhaps  he  did  n't  give  it,  in  her  pres- 
ence— this  was  impossible,  her  pres- 
ence altered  so  many  things — quite 
the  full  sound  or  the  weight  he  had 
planned. 

But  it  had  none  the  less  come  to  his 
aid — it  had  made  her  perfectly  grave. 
"You  commit  yourself  to  nothing. 
You  're  perfectly  free.  It  *s  only  I 
who  commit  myself." 

On  which,  while  she  stood  there  as 
if  all  handsomely  and  deferentially 
waiting  for  him  to  consider  and 
decide,  he  would  have  been  naturally 
moved  to  ask  her  what  she  committed 
herself  then  to — so  moved,  that  is, 
if  he  had  n't,  before  saying  it,  thought 
more  sharply  still  of  something  better. 
"Oh,  that's  another  thing." 

"Yes,  that's  another  thing," 
Kate  Cookham  returned.  To  which 
she  added  "So  now  won't  you  sit 
down?"  He  sank  with  deliberation 
into  the  seat  from  which  Captain 
Roper  had  risen;  she  went  back  to 
her  own  and  while  she  did  so  spoke 
again.  "I'm  not  free.  At -least," 
she  said  over  her  tea-tray,  "I'm 
free  only  for  this." 

Everything  was  there  before  them 
and  around  them,  everything  massive 
and  shining,  so  that  he  had  instinc- 
tively fallen  back  in  his  chair  as  for 
the  wondering,  the  resigned  acceptance 
of  it;  where  her  last  words  stirred  in 
him  a  sense  of  odd  depreciation.  Only 
for  "that"?  "That"  was  every- 
thing, at  this  moment,  to  his  long 
inanition,  and  the  effect,  as  if  she  had 
suddenly  and  perversely  mocked  him, 
was  to  press  the  spring  of  a  protest. 
"Isn't 'this' then  riches?" 

"Riches?"  she  smiled  over,  hand- 
inghim  his  cup — forshehad triumphed 
in  having  struck  from  him  a  question. 

"I  mean  haven't  you  a  lot  of 
money?"  He  didn't  care  now  that 
it  was  out;  his  cup  was  in  his  hand, 
and  what  was  that  but  proved 
interest?  He  had  succumbed  to  the 
social  relation. 

"  Yes,.  I  've  money.  Of  course  you 
wonder — but  I  've  wanted  you  to 
wonder.    It  was  to  make  you  take 


that  in  that  I  came.  So  now  you 
know,"  she  said,  leaning  back  where 
she  faced  him,  but  in  a  straighter 
chair  and  with  her  arms  closely  folded, 
after  a  fashion  characteristic  of  her, 
as  for  some  control  of  her  nerves. 

"You  came  to  show  you've 
money?" 

"That's  one  of  the  things.  Not 
a  lot — not  even  very  much.  But 
enough,"  said  Kate  Cookham. 

"Enough?  I  -should  think  so!" 
he  again  could  n't  help  a  bit  crudely 
exhaling. 

"Enough  for  what  I  wanted.  I 
don't  always  live  like  this — not  at 
all.  But  I  came  to  the  best  hotel 
on  purpose.  I  wanted  to  show  you 
I  could.  Now,"  she  asked,  "do  you 
understand?" 

"Understand?"  He  only  gaped. 

She  threw  up  her  loosed  arms  which 
dropped  again  beside  her.  "I  did  it 
for  you — I  did  it  for  you!" 

"'For' me— ?" 

"What  I  did— what  I  did  here  of 
old." 

He  stared,  trying  to  see  it.  ' '  When 
you  made  me  pay  you? " 

"The  Two  Hundred  and  Seventy— 
all  I  could  get  from  you,  as  you  re- 
minded me  yesterday,  so  that  I  had 
to  give  up  the  rest.  It  "was  my  idea," 
she  went  on — "it  was  my  idea." 

"To  bleed  me  quite  to  death?" 
Oh,  his  ice  was  broken  now! 

"To  male  you  raise  money — since 
you  could,  you  could.  You  did,  you 
did — so  what  better  proof?" 

His  hands  fell  from  what  he  had 
touched;  he  could  only  stare — her 
own  manner  for  it  was  different  now 
too.-  "I  did.  I  did  indeed—!" 
And  the  woeful  weak  simplicity  of  it, 
which  seemed  somehow  all  that  was 
left  him,  fell  even  on  his  own  ear. 

"Well  then,  here  it  is— it  isn't 
lost!"  she  returned  with  a  graver 
face. 

"'Here'  it  is,"  he  gasped,  "my  poor 
old  money — my  blood?" 

"Oh,  it 's  my  blood  too,  you  must 
know  now ! "  She  held  up  her  head  as 
not  before — as  for  her  right  to  speak 
of  the  thing  to-day  most  precious  to 
her.     "I  took  it,  but  this— my  being 
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here  this  way — is  what  I  've  made  of 
it!    That  was  the  idea  I  had!" 

Her  " ideas,"  as  things  to  boast  of, 
staggered  him.  ' '  Jo  have  everything 
in  the  world,  like  this,  at  my  wretched 
expense?" 

She  had  folded  her  arms  back 
again — grasping  each  elbow  she  sat 
firm;  she  knew  he  could  see,  and  had 
known  well  from  the  first,  what  she 
had  wanted  to  say,  difficult,  monstrous 
though  it  might  be.  "No  more  than 
at  my  own — but  to  do  something  with 
your  money  that  you  'd  never  do 
yourself." 

"Myself,  myself?"  he  wonderingly 
wailed.  "Do  you  know — or  don't 
you? — what  my  life  has  been?" 

She  waited,  and  for  an  instant, 
though  the  light  in  the  room  had 
failed  a  little  more  and  would  soon 
be  mainly  that  of  the  flaring  lamps 
on  the  windy  Parade,  he  caught  from 
her  dark  eye  a  silver  gleam  of  im- 
patience. "You've  suffered  and 
you've  worked — which,  God  knows, 
is  what  I  '  ve  done !  Of  course  you  '  ve 
suffered,"  she  said — "you  inevitably 
had  to!  We  have  to,"  she  went  on, 
"to  do  or  to  be  or  to  get  anything." 

"And  pray  what  have  I  done  or 
been  or  got?"  Herbert  Dodd  found 
it  almost  desolately  natural  to  de- 
mand. 

It  made  her  cover  him  again  as 
with  all  she  was  thinking  of.  "Can 
you  imagine  nothing,  or*  can't  you 

conceive ?"      And   then   as   her 

challenge  struck  deeper  in,  deeper 
down  than  it  had  yet  reached,  and 
with  the  effect  of  a  rush  of  the  blood 
to  his  face,  "It  was  for  you,  it  was 
for  you!"  she  again  broke  out — "and 
for  what  or  whom  else  could  it  have 
been?" 

He  saw  things  to  a  time  now  that 
made  him  answer  straight :  "  I  thought 
at  one  time  it  might  be  for  Bill 
Frankle." 

"Yes — that  was  the  way  you 
treated  me,"  Miss  Cookham  as  plainly 
replied. 

But  he  let  this  pass;  his  thought 
had  already  got  away  from  it. 
"What  good  then — it 's  having  been 
for  me — has  that  ever  done  me?" 


"  Does  n't  it  do  you  any  good  now?  " 
his  friend  returned.  To  which  she 
added,  with  another  dim  play  of  her 
tormented  brightness,  before  he  could 
speak:  "But  if  you  won't  even  hav^ 
your  tea !" 

He  had  in  fact  touched  nothing  and, 
if  he  could  have  explained,  would 
have  pleaded  very  veraciously  that 
his  appetite,  keen  when  he  came  in, 
had  somehow  suddenly  failed.  It 
was  beyond  eating  or  drinking,  what 
she  seemed  to  want  him  to  take  from 
her.  So  if  he  looked,  before  him, 
over  the  array,  it  was  to  say,  very 
grave  and  graceless:  "Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  you  offer  to  repay  me?" 

"I  offer  to  repay  you  with  interest, 
Herbert  Dodd" — and  her  emphasis 
of  the  great  word  was  wonderful. 

It  held  him  in  his  place  a  minute, 
and  held  his  eyes  upon  her;  after 
which,  agitated  too  sharply  to  sit 
still,  he  pushed  back  his  chair  and 
stood  up.  It  was  as  if  mere  distress 
or  dismay  at  first  worked  in  him,  and 
was  in  fact  a  wave  of  deep  and  irre- 
sistible emotion  which  made  him,  on 
his  feet,  sway  as  in  a  great  trouble 
and  then,  to  correct  it,  throw  himself 
stiffly  toward  the  window,  where  he 
stood  and  looked  out  unseeing.  The 
road,  the  wide  terrace  beyond,  the 
seats,  the  eternal  sea  beyond  that, 
the  lighted  lamps  now  flaring  in  the 
October  night-wind,  with  the  few 
dispersed  people  abroad  at  the  tea- 
hour  ;  these..things,  meeting  and  melt- 
ing into  the  firelit  hospitality  at  his 
elbow — or  was  it  that  portentous 
amenity  that  melted  into  them? — 
seemed  to  form  round  him  and  to  put 
before  him,  all  together,  the  strangest 
of  circles  and  the  newest  of  experi- 
ences, in  which  the  unforgettable  and 
the  unimaginable  were  confoundingly 
mixed.  "Oh,  oh,  oh!" — he  could 
only  almost  howl  for  it. 

And  then,  while  a  thick  blur  for 
some  moments  mantled  everything, 
he  knew  she  had  got  up,  that  she 
stood  watching  him,  allowing  for 
everything,  again  all  "cleverly" 
patient  with  him,  and  he  heard  her 
speak  again  as  with  studied  quietness 
and  clearness.     "I  wanted  to   take 
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care  of  you — it  was  what  I  first 
wanted — and  what  you  first  consented 
to.  I  'd  have  done  it,  oh  I  'd  have  done 
it,  I  'd  have  loved  you  and  helped  you 
and  guarded  you,  and  you'd  have  had 
no  trouble,  no  bad  blighting  ruin,  in  all 
your  easy,  yes,  just  your  quite  jolly 
and  comfortable  life.  I  showed  you 
and  proved  to  you  this — I  brought 
it  home  to  you,  asl  fondly  fancied,  and 
it  made  me  briefly  happy.  You  swore 
you  cared  for  me,  you  wrote  it  and 
made  me  believe  it — you  pledged  me 
your  honor  and  your  faith.  Then  you 
turned  and  changed  suddenly  from  one 
day  to  another;  everything  altered, 
you  broke  your  vows,  you  as  good  as 
told  me  you  only  wanted  it  off.  You 
faced  me  with  dislike,  and  in  fact 
tried  not  to  face  me  at  all;  you  be- 
haved as  if  you  hated  me — you  had 
seen  a  girl,  of  great  beauty,  I  admit, 
who  made  me  a  fright  and  a  bore." 

This  brought  him  straight  round. 
"  No,  Kate  Cookham." 

"Yes,  Herbert  Dodd."  She  but 
shook  her  head,  calmly  and  nobly, 
in  the  now  gathered  dusk,  and  her 
memories  and  her  cause  and  her 
character — or  was  it  only  her  arch- 
subtlety,  her  line  and  her  "idea"? — 
gave  her  an  extraordinary  large 
assurance. 

She  had  touched,  however,  the 
treasure  of  his  own  case — his  terrible 
own  case  that  began  to  live  again  at 
once  by  the  force  of  her  talking  of 
hers,  and  which  could  always  all 
cluster  about  his  great  asseveration. 
"No,  no,  never,  never;  I  had  never 
seen  her  then  and  didn't  dream  of 
her;  so  that  when  you  yourself  began 
to  be  harsh  and  sharp  with  me,  and 
to  seem  to  want  to  quarrel,  I  could 
have  but  one  idea — which  was  an 
appearance  you  didn't  in  the  least, 
as  I  saw  it  then,  account  for  or 
disprove." 

"An  appearance — ?"  Kate  desired, 
as  with  high  astonishment,  to  know 
which  one. 

"How  shouldn't  I  have  supposed 
you  really  to  care  for  Bill  Franlde? — 
as,  thoroughly  believing  the  motive 
of  your  claim  for  my  money  to  be 
its  help  to  your  marrying  him,  since 


you  could  n't  marry  me.  I  was  only 
surprised  when,  time  passing,  I  made 
out  that  that  had  n't  happened ;  and 
perhaps,"  he  added  the  next  instant 
with  something  of  a  conscious  lapse 
from  the  finer  style,  "hadn't  been 
in  question." 

She  had  listened  to  this  only  staring, 
and  she  was  silent  after  he  had  said 
it,  so  silent  for  some  instants  that 
while  he  considered  her  something 
seemed  to  fail  him,  much  as  if  he  had 
thrown  out  his  foot  for  a  step  and  not 
found  the  place  to  rest  it.  He  jerked 
round  to  the  window  again,  and  then 
she  answered,  but  without  passion 
unless  it  was  that  of  her  weariness 
for  something  stupid  and  forgiven  in 
him,  "Oh, the  blind,the  pitiful  folly!" 
— to  which,  as  it  might  perfectly  have 
applied  to  her  own  behavior,  he  re- 
turned nothing.  She  had  moreover 
at  once  gone  on.  "Put  it  then  that 
there  wasn't  much  to  do — between 
your  finding  that  you  loathed  me  for 
another  woman,  or  discovering  only, 
when  it  came  to  the  point,  that  you 
loathed  me  quite  enough  for  myself." 

Which,  as  she  put  it  in  that 
immensely  effective  fashion,  he  recog- 
nized that  he  must  just  unprotest- 
ingly  and  not  so  very  awkwardly — 
not  so  very! — take  from  her;  since, 
whatever  he  had  thus  come  to  lier 
for,  it  was  n't  to  perjure  himself  with 
any  pretence  that,  "another  woman" 
or  no  other  woman,  he  hadn't,  for 
years  and  years,  abhorred  her.  Now 
he  was  taking  tea  with  her — or  rather, 
literally,  seemed  not  to  be;  but  this 
made  no  difference,  and  he  let  her 
express  it  as  she  would  while  he 
distinguished  a  man  he  knew,  Charley 
Coote,  outside  on  the  Parade,  under 
favor  of  the  empty  hour  and  one  of  the 
flaring  lamps,  making  up  to  a  young 
woman  with  whom  (it  stuck  out 
grotesquely  in  his  manner)  he  had 
never  before  conversed.  Dodd's  own 
position  was  that  of  acquiescing  in 
this  recall  of  what  had  so  bitterly 
been— but  he  hadn't  come  back  to 
her,  of  himself,  to  stir  up,  to  recall 
or  to  recriminate,  and  for  her  it  could 
but  be  the  very  lesson  of  her  whole 
present  act  that  if  she  touched  any- 
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thing  she  touched  everything.  Soon 
enough  she  was  indeed,  and  all 
overwhelmingly,  touching  everything 
— with  a  hand  of  which  the  boldness 
grew. 

44  But  I  did  n't  let  that,  even,  make 
a  difference  in  what  I  wanted — 
which  was  all,"  she  said,  "and  had 
only  and  passionately  been,  to  take 
care  of  you.  I  had  no  money  what- 
ever— nothing  then  of  my  own,  not  a 
penny  to  come  by  anyhow;  so  it 
was  n't  with  mine  I  could  do  it.  But 
I  could  do  it  with  yours,"  she  amaz- 
ingly wound  up — 44if  I  could  once 
get  yours  out  of  you." 

He  faced  straight  about  again — 
his  eyebrows  higher  than  they  had 
ever  been  in  his  life.  44Mine?  What 
penny  of  it  was  mine?  What  scrap 
beyond  a  living  had  I  ever  pretended 
to  have?" 

She  held  herself  still  a  minute, 
visibly  with  force;  only  her  eyes 
consciously  attached  to  the  seat  of 
a  chair  the  back  of  which  her  hands, 
making  it  tilt  toward  her  a  little, 
grasped  as  for  support.  "You  pre- 
tended to  have  enough  to  marry  me 
— and  that  was  all  I  afterwards 
claimed  of  you  when  you  would  n't." 
He  was  on  the  point  of  retorting  that 
he  had  absolutely  pretended  to  no- 
thing— least  of  all  to  the  primary 
desire  that  such  a  way  of  putting  it 
fastened  on  him;  he  was  on  the  point 
for  ten  seconds  of  giving  her  full  in 
the  face :  * 4 1  never  had  any  such  dream 
till  you  yourself — infatuated  with  me 
as,  frankly,  you  on  the  whole  appeared 
to  be — got  round  me  and  muddled  me 
up  and  made  me  behave  as  if  in  a 
way  that  went  against  the  evidence 
of  my  senses."  But  he  was  to  feel  as 
quickly  that,  whatever  the  ugly,  the 
spent,  the  irrecoverable  truth,  he 
might  better  have  bitten  his  tongue 
off:  there  beat  on  him  there  this 
strange  and  other,  this  so  prodigiously 
different  beautiful  and  dreadful  truth 
that  no  far  remembrance  and  no 
abiding  ache  of  his  own  could  wholly 
falsify,  and  that  was  indeed  all  out 
with  her  next  words.  "That — using 
it  for  you  and  using  you  yourself  for 
your  own  future  —  was  my  motive. 


I  've  led  my  life,  which  has  been  an 
affair,  I  assure  you;  and,  as  I  've  told 
you  without  your  quite  seeming  to 
understand — I  've  brought  everything 
fivefold  back  to  you." 

The  perspiration  broke  out  on  his 
forehead.  " Everything's  mine?"  he 
quavered  as  for  the  deep  piercing 
pain  of  it. 

44  Everything!"  said  Kate  Cookham. 

So  it  told  him  how  she  had  loved 
him —  but  with  the  tremendous  effect 
at  once  of  its  only  glaring  out  at  him 
from  the  whole  thing  that  it  was  ver- 
ily she,  a  thousand  times  over,  who, 
in  the  exposure  of  his  youth  and  his 
vanity,  had,  on  the  bench  of  desola- 
tion, the  scene  of  yesterday's  own 
renewal,  left  for  him  no  forward  steps 
to  take.  It  hung  there  for  him 
tragically  vivid  again,  the  hour  she 
had  first  found  him  sequestered  and 
accessible  after  making  his  acquaint- 
ance at  his  shop.  And  from  this,  by 
a  succession  of  links  that  fairly 
clicked  to  his  ear  as  with  their  per- 
fect fitting,  the  fate  and  the  pain  and 
the  payment  of  others  stood  together 
in  a  great  grim  order.  Everything 
there  then  was  his — to  make  him  ask 
what  had  been  Nan's,  poor  Nan's  of 
the  constant  question  of  whether  he 
need  have  collapsed.  She  was  before 
him,  she  was  between  them,  his  little 
dead  dissatisfied  wife;  across  all 
whose  final  woe  and  whose  lowly 
grave  he  was  to  reach  out,  it  appeared, 
to  take  gifts.  He  saw  them  too,  the 
gifts;  saw  them — she  bristled  with 
them — in  his  actual  companion's 
brave  and  sincere  and  authoritative 
figure,her  strangest  of  demonstrations. 
But  the  other  appearance  was  intenser, 
as  if  their  ghost  had  waved  wild  arms; 
so  that  half  a  minute  had  n't  passed 
before  the  one  poor  thing  that  re- 
mained of  Nan,  and  that  yet  thus 
became  a  quite  mighty  and  mo- 
mentous poor  thing,  was  sitting  on 
his  lips  as  for  its  sole  opportunity. 

44  Can  you  give  me  your  word  of 
honor  that  I  might  n't,  under  decent 
advice,  have  defied  you?" 

It  made  her  turn  very  white;  but 
now  that  she  had  said  what  she  had 
said    she    could    still    hold    up    her 
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head.     "Certainly  you   might   have 
defied  me,  Herbert  Dodd." 

"They  would  have  told  me  you 
had  no  legal  case?" 

Well,  if  she  was  pale  she  was  bold. 
"You  talk  of  decent  advice— I" 
She  broke  off,  there  was  too  much  to 
say,  and  .all  needless.  What  she 
said  instead  was:  "They  would  have 
told  you  I  had  nothing." 

"I  didn't  so  much  as  ask,"  her. 
sad  visitor  remarked. 

"Of  course  you  didn't  so  much  as 
ask." 

"I  couldn't  be  so  outrageously 
vulgar,"  he  went  on. 

"7  could,  by  God's  help!"  said 
Kate  Cookham. 

"Thank  you."  He  had  found  at 
his  command  a  tone  that  made  him 
feel  more  gentlemanlike  than  he  had 
ever  felt  in  his  life  or  should  doubtless 
ever  feel  again.  It  might  have  been 
enough— but  somehow  as  they  stood 
there  with  this  immense  clearance 
between  them  it  was  n't.  The  clear- 
ance was  like  a  sudden  gap  or  great 
bleak  opening  through  which  there 


blew  upon  them  a  deadly  chill.  Too 
many  things  had  fallen  away,  too 
many  new  rolled  up  and  over  him, 
and  they  made  somethingwithin  shake 
him  to  his  base.  It  upset  the  full 
vessel,  and  though  she  kept  her  eyes 
on  him  he  let  that,  consequence  come, 
bursting  into  tears,  weakly  crying 
there  before  her  even  as  he  had  cried 
to  himself  in  the  hour  of  his  youth 
when  she  had  made  him  groundlessly 
fear.  She  turned  away  then — that 
she  Could  n't  watch,  and  had  presently 
flung  herself  on  the  sofa  and,  all 
responsively  wailing,  buried  her  own 
face  on  the  cushioned  arm.  So  for  a 
minute  their  smothered  sobs  only 
filled  the  room. .  But  he  made  out, 
through  this  disorder,  where  he  had 
put  down  his  hat;  his  stick  and  his 
new  tan-colored  gloves — they  had 
cost  two-and-thruppence  and  would 
have  represented  sacrifices — were  on 
the  chair  beside  it.  He  picked  these 
articles  up  and  all  silently  and  softly 
— gasping,  that  is,  but  quite  on 
tiptoe— reached  the  door  and  let 
himself  out. 


(To  be  continued) 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  AND  THE  MAN 

.A  Magazine  Publisher  who  has  Made  Millions 

By  WALTER  B.  STEVENS 


[HIS  is  the  true 
story  of  an  Oppor- 
tunity, a  Man  and 
a  Plan.  The  Op- 
portunity came  a 
decade  ago  in 
the  beginning  of 
new  conditions  of 
American  rural  life.  The  Man  is 
the  son  of  a  Connecticut  clergyman, 
descendant  of  a  line  of  New  Engend- 
ers eminent  in  the  church.  Coming 
to  St.  Louis  with  pockets  empty  of 
cash,  with  the  intense  shrewdness 
of  the  Yankee  for  his  inheritance, 
with  a  genius  for  great  schemes  as 


his  capital,  the  Man  recognized  and 
advanced  to  meet  the  Opportunity 
before  it  knocked  at  his  door.  The 
Plan  is  the  present-day  evolution  of 
ten  years'  association  of  the  Man 
and  the  Opportunity. 

With  rural  free  delivery,  the  mail- 
order business,  the  interurban  trolley 
and  the  farmhouse  telephone  dawned 
an  era  in  the  country  life  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  The  glimmer  was 
coincident  with  the  century's  birth. 
First  to  awaken  was  the  farmer's 
wife.    There  was  the  Opportunity. 

Without  capital,  with  the  credit 
which  secured  a  cheap  printing  outfit 
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on  a  back  street,  the  Man  sent  north, 
east,  south  and  west  the  taking 
prospectus  of  a  monthly  magazine 
for  women,  to  be  mailed  one  year 
for  ten  cents.  The  subscriptions 
rolled  in.  They  came  from  the  farms, 
the  villages,  the  towns — dimes  by 
the  peck,  postage-stamps  by  the 
bushel.  This  was  not  a  city  or  town 
proposition  in  its  incipiency.  It  was 
directed  to  the  masses  of  the  rural 
districts,  the  people  to  whom  the 
word  " magazine"  was  attractive, 
those  who  had  ten  cents  to  satisfy 
their  interest  in  the  announcement. 
Before  the  first  issue  came  from  the 
press  there  had  been  received  one 
hundred  thousand  names  and  dimes. 
The  magazine  advertised  itself.  Then 
the  current  of  small  coins  boomed. 

Before  the  end  of  the  fourth  year 
the  Man  boldly  asserted  that  the 
magazine  went  into  every  tenth 
home  in  the  nation;  that  there  was 
not  a  United  States  post-office  with 
fifty  English-speaking  patrons  which 
was  without  at  least  one  subscriber. 
The  governor  of  a  western  State, 
visiting  the  office  of  the  magazine, 
heard  this  assertion.  He  named  a 
post-office  on  the  range  where  the 
only  residents  were  the  postmaster 
and  his  wife  and  where  the  patrons 
were  limited  to  three  or  four  scat- 
tered ranches.  The  Man  sent  for 
his  card  index  and  showed  that 
the  wife  of  the  postmaster,  known 
to  the  governor  by  name,  was  a  sub- 
scriber. 

The  publishing  plant  expanded 
until  it  occupied  half  a  dozen  store 
lofts  at  cheap  rent.  To  the  maga- 
zine was  added  a  second  monthly 
periodical,  also  for  women,  devoted 
to  the  garden,  the  flowers,  the  poul- 
try, the  domestic  life  of  the  farms. 
This,  also,  was  issued  at  the  sub- 
scription rate  of  ten  cents  a  year. 
Its  circulation  grew  into  600,000; 
while  the  first  monthly  attained  an 
issue  of  1,600,000  and  was  widely 
proclaimed  through  its  own  columns 
the  periodical  of  largest  circulation 
in  the  world.  The  two  monthlies, 
one  issued  on  the  first,  the  other  at 
the  middle  of  the  month,  reached 


a  joint  circulation  of  2,200,000  copies 
twelve  times  a  year. 

From  the  back  street  and  the 
store  lofts  and  cheap  rents,  the  pub- 
lishing plant  was  moved  to  the  west- 
ern edge  of  the  city  limits  of  St. 
Louis.  The  Man  bought  forty-five 
acres  in  the  midst  of  farms  and  truck 
gardens  and  dairies.  On  a  foothill 
of  the  Ozarks;  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  Mississippi,  was  reared  an 
octagonal  building  seven  stories  high, 
an  imposing  landmark  on  the  border 
between  city  and  country.  That 
was  the  new  home  of  the  two  monthly 
publications.  Toward  the  tower  the 
dimes  of  subscribers  rolled  faster 
than  ever.  Advertising  at  six  dol- 
lars a  line,  a  rate  almost  without 
precedent,  disputed  space  in  the 
columns  of  stories,  fashion  articles, 
domestic  recipes,  household  hints, 
but  was  never  allowed  to  encroach 
on  the  "  heart-to-heart  talk  with  the 
editor. " 

Opportunity  came  with  the  ten- 
dency of  the  publishing  world  toward 
cheapening  of  subscription  rates, 
swelling  circulation  and  increasing 
advertising  volume.  This  St.  Louis 
experiment  took  fullest  possible  ad- 
vantage of  the  tendency.  "  A  bona- 
fide  circulation"  of  1,600,000  did  not 
mean  1,600,000  dimes.  It  did  not 
have  to.  Those  were  the  days  of 
loose  and  ill-defined  latitude  in  the 
policy  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
toward  periodical  circulation.  "  Sam- 
ple copies"  were  permitted  to  equal 
the  paid  circulation.  And  paid  cir- 
culation included  subscriptions  over- 
due and  carried  in  anticipation  of 
renewal.  With  such  latitude  the 
circulation  of  1,600,000  required  only 
800,000  actual  subscribers,  and  some 
of  these  might  be  delinquent.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  demonstrated  first 
by  an  investigation  of  experts,  and 
second  by  the  exhaustive  examination 
of  a  Post  Office  Department  com- 
mission, the  subscribers  paid  in  ad- 
vance and  carried  in  anticipation 
of  renewals  were  about  900,000. 
But  from  various  sources  the  Man 
secured  lists  of  names  and  maintained 
his  circulation  at  1,600,000,  sending 
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out  "sample  copies"  to  those  who 
were  not  subscribers  and  keeping 
his  list  full  at  i,6oo,ooo.  These  tons 
of  magazines  were  carried  monthly 
at  the  one-cent  pound  rate  established, 
by  the  Government  to  "encourage 
the  distribution  of  good  literature 
and  instruction  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  at  low  cost. "  To  advertisers 
the  circulation  appealed  strongly. 
They  paid  the  six  dollars  a  line 
readily.  The  faker  and  the  imposter 
sought  this  medium  to  reach  the 
farms  and  villages.  Then  appeared 
in  bold  type : 

To  any  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  de- 
frauded through  any  advertisement  in 
this  paper,  the  publisher  will  make  good 
the  loss  in  cash. 

Of  the  advertising  business  offered, 
sixty  per  cent,  was  rejected,  and  the 
widest  possible  publicity  of  the  right 
intention  of  the  Man  was  given  in 
the  magazine.  The  country  consti- 
tuency warmed  in  loyalty  to  an 
institution  which  offered  such  pro- 
tection. 

A  bank  was  started.  The  central 
idea  was  banking  by  mail.  Of  the 
84,000,000  Americans  53,000,000  live 
on  farms  or  in  villages  and  towns  of 
fewer  than  3000  population.  Of 
the  post-offices  in  this  country  three 
fifths  do  not  issue  money-orders. 
This  bank  offered  an  ingenious  system 
of  certified  checks  to  be  used  by  the 
people  who  were  without  local  bank- 
ing facilities.  These  checks,  limited 
to  $10,  were  payable  at  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans,  the  clearing  centres. 
There  were  no  exchange  charges. 
The  checks  were  to  take  the  place 
of  the  hoarded  currency,  dollar  for 
dollar.  They  were  money-orders 
issued  without  cost  to  the  amount  of 
deposits.  Profit  in  this  banking 
scheme  lay  in  the  use  of  the  currency 
brought  out  of  hiding-places  and 
held  by  the  bank  while  the  certified 
checks  took  the  place  of  it.  Stock 
in  the  bank  was  sold  to  people  whose 
needs  suggested  the  scheme.  No 
individual  was  allowed  to  subscribe 
for  more  than  $500  in  shares.  Profit- 


sharing  certificates  of  deposit  were 
issued  to  those  who  preferred  the 
savings  provision  to  the  stock  invest- 
ment. The  scheme  was  explained 
and  exploited  at  great  length  in  the 
two  monthly  publications.  The  pros- 
pect of  profitable  returns  was  pre- 
sented elaborately.  Within  six  months 
there  was  received  $2,500,000  from 
more  than  50,000  purchasers  of  stock. 
Families  subscribed,  stock  being  taken 
in  the  names  of  father,  mother  and 
children.  At  the  same  time  the  sum 
of  $300,000  was  sent  in  for  certificates 
of  deposit. 

In  July,  1905,  National  and  State 
governments  took  notice  of  this 
banking  scheme.  The  Post  Office 
Department  issued  a  fraud  order 
stopping  all  correspondence  with  the 
bank,  sending  back  every  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  institution  or  to  its 
head  personally.  Representing  the 
State,  a  receiver  stepped  in  and  the 
banking  business  was  liquidated. 
Depositors  were  paid  in  full.  Stock- 
holders received  eighty-seven  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  invested.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  annulled  the  re- 
ceivership. Many  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  bank  stock  immediately  rein- 
vested in  the  publishing  plant. 

Three  months  after  the  closing 
of  the  bank  by  the  fraud  order, 
the  Post  Office  Department  held  up 
300,000  copies  of  the  two  monthly 
publications.  Then  followed  indict- 
ments by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
for  alleged  violations  of  the  mailing 
laws,  in  that  the  affidavits  of  circu- 
lation included  more  copies  under 
the  pound  rate  than  were  justified 
by  the  actual  subscriptions.  The 
controversy  which  ensued  extended 
through  a  period  of  three  years. 
Inquiry  after  inquiry  was  made  by 
the  department.  The  reports  divided 
the  head  officials  of  that  department 
and  an  assistant  postmaster-general 
resigned.  By  departmental  order 
both  publications  were  forced  to 
suspend  during  several  months.  Trial 
after  trial  was  conducted  in  the 
Federal  Courts  at  St.  Louis  without 
conviction.  The  two  publications 
were    restored    to    the    second-class 
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privilege.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment revised  previous  rulings  and 
announced  a  new  policy  toward 
cheap  publications,  more  clearly  de- 
fining the  limitations  of  second-class 
postage. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bank  wreckage, 
with  the  presses  which  had  turned 
out  the  2,200,000  monthly  circulation 
standing  idle,  the  publication  of  a 
daily  paper  for  women  began.  Across 
the  boulevard  from  the  octagonal 
tower,  the  walls  of  masonry,  six  feet 
thick,  of  an  Egyptian  temple  arose 
as  steadily  as  if  there  had  been  no 
stoppage  of  revenue  at  the  rate  of 
six  dollars  a  line.  For  the  interior 
decoration  were  copied  studies  of 
Karnak  made  by  an  artist  sent  on  a 
six  months'  commission  to  Thebes. 
In  the  midst  of  the  hieroglyphic 
designs  and  oriental  coloring  was 
set  up  a  press  to  run  by  electricity, 
printing  every  minute  5000  complete 
copies  of  the  daily  for  women.  Tele- 
graph wires  run  into  this  temple  of 
the  new  journalism.  The  tabloid 
principle  is  applied  to  the  news  of 
the  world.  But  always  the  idea 
that  this  is  a  newspaper  for  women 
governs.  At  2  p.m.  the  great  press 
starts.  At  6.30  p.m.  the  last  electric 
vanload  of  mail  in  sacks  has  rolled 
away  to  the  stations.  The  next 
morning  this  daily  paper  is  being 
dropped  into  the  mail  boxes  on 
thousands  of  rural  free  delivery  routes 
within  a  long  radius  of  St.  Louis. 
The  subscription  price  is  one  dollar 
a  year  for  313  issues  delivered  at  the 
subscriber's  door.  There  are  six  is- 
sues weekly.  Rural  free  delivery 
does  not  operate  on  Sunday.  This 
daily  paper,  with  market  reports, 
the  telegraph  news  of  the  whole 
world,  with  its  own  Washington 
service  from  high  salaried  correspon- 
dents, is  carried  to  the  farmhouses 
for  one  cent  a  pound.  It  has  com- 
paratively few  city  subscribers.  It 
is  almost  unknown  to  St.  Louis 
readers.  Local  information  of  the 
paper's  existence  and  circulation  is 
based  on  the  daily  view  of  the  van- 
loads  of  mail-sacks. 

Perhaps  no  more  difficult  postal 


problem  confronted  Postmaster-Gene- 
ral Cortelyou  during  his  term  of 
office  than  that  which  was  encoun- 
tered, in  this  St.  Louis  situation. 
The  bank  had  been  suppressed.  The 
two  magazines  had  been  deprived 
of  the  cheap  mailing  privilege.  The 
postmaster-general's  reason  for  the 
suspension  was  that  the  magazines 
were  published  at  "a  nominal  rate" 
and  "primarily  for  advertising." 
Special  counsel,  inspectors,  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Post  Office  Department 
were  enlisted  to  solve  the  problem. 
Indictments  by  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  were  returned  against  the  officers 
of  the  publishing  company.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  turmoil  came  the 
demand  for  admission  of  the  daily 
paper  at  the  pound  rate.  It  was 
in  due  form.  It  was  presented  by 
a  former  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri.  It  could  not  be 
refused.  Thenceforward,  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  the  daily 
conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
the  appeal  for  justice.  It  kept  up 
through  an  entire  congress  demands 
for  reform  of  the  postal  laws,  for 
regulation  of  the  post-office  inspection 
system.  It  prompted  letters  and 
petitions  from  countless  signers  to 
their  respective  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. Correspondence  in  be- 
half of  the  Man  burdened  the  White 
House  mail.  The  courage,  not  to 
say  audacity  of  the  Man,  inspired 
sympathy  and  then  sentiment  in 
his  favor.  At  Washington  the  ad- 
ministration slowly  recognized  the 
possibility  that  there  had  been  mis- 
judgment.  The  bank,  relieved  of 
ignominy  by  the  decision  of  the 
highest  court  of  Missouri,  was  of  the 
past.  The  prosecutions  brought  for 
alleged  violation  of  the  postal  laws 
failed  of  conviction  in  test  cases 
and  were  indefinitely  postponed  in 
others.  The  two  suspended  maga- 
zines were  restored  to  the  second- 
class  privilege,  with  conditions.  The 
chief  publication  was  enlarged,  given 
covers  in  colors,  and  increased  in 
•  price  to  twenty-five  cents  a  year. 
Its  circulation  policy  was  reformed 
to  meet  the  new  rulings  of  the  depart- 
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ment.  "Bona-fide  subscribers"  in- 
cluded only  those  who  had  paid  in 
advance.  Then  followed  an  addition 
to  the  publications — another  monthly, 
— devoted  to  the  architecture  and 
embellishment  of  the  home.  For 
the  magazine  is  no  longer  claimed 
the  greatest  circulation  in  the  world. 
Quality  is  considered,  and  a  stead- 
fast constituency  is  deemed  desirable. 
Conforming  to  the  postal  regulations, 
and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  the 
pound  rate,  this  publication  now 
claims  460,000  paid-in-advance  sub- 
scriptions. 

From  1905  to  1908,  the  struggle 
with  the  Post  Office  Department 
continued.  When  recognition  had 
been  won,  the  Plan  was  launched. 
Banking  by  mail,  magazines  at  ten 
cents  a  year,  the  octagonal  tower 
and  the  Egyptian  temple,  viewed  as 
conceptions  or  realities,  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  Plan.  To  bring 
women  and  their  clubs  into  mutually 
profitable  relationship  with  the  cir- 
culation of  periodicals  is  the  basis 
of  the  Plan.  Co-operation  means 
subscriptions  to  the  publications, 
revenue  to  women's  organizations. 
A  league  of  American  women  is  the 
form  of  national  organization.  Its 
primary  work  is  to  secure  subscrip- 
tions. Half  of  the  amount  obtained 
under  the  Plan  passes  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  league  and  the  other  half 
goes  to  the  publisher.  Individual 
membership  in  the  league  required 
subscriptions  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  a  week,  for  fifty-two  weeks. 
This  cannot  be  a  matter  of  cash 
contribution.  Actual  subscriptions 
to  periodicals  to  the  amount  men- 
tioned are  required.  The  members 
of  the  league  in  a  town  or  village 
organize  as  a  chapter.  When  a  chap- 
ter has  established  the  necessary 
membership  and  has  performed  the 
requisite  amount  of  work  as  shown 
by  subscriptions,  the  Plan  provides 
a  chapter-house,  or  club-house,  with 
assembly-room,  library  and  offices. 
The  Plan  was  launched  a  year  ago. 
Within  less  than  a  year  seven 
hundred  chapter  houses  have  been 
established.    The  building  of  chapter- 


houses has  begun.  Several  of  these 
structures  have  been  dedicated.  The 
Plan  is  that  these  chapter  houses 
shall  become  so  many  centres  of  cul- 
ture for  communities  too  small  to 
sustain  public  libraries  or  club-houses 
for  women.  The  chapter's  activities 
do  not  cease  with  the  completion  of 
the  organization  and  with  the  building 
of  the  chapter-house.  Each  chapter 
is  bound  by  ties,  financial,  educa- 
tional and  altruistic,  to  the  central 
organization,  to  the  league.  It  main- 
tains and  increases  the  subscription 
list6  of  periodicals.  It  canvasses 
through  its  members,  for  other  publi- 
cations and  obtains  the  usual  per- 
centages allowed  agents.  During 
the  period  between  December  and 
June  members  of  the  league  sent 
in  $239,000  in  subscriptions. 

.The  Plan  comprehends  more  than 
the  swelling  of  subscription  lists  of 
periodicals,  more  than  the  building 
of  chapter-houses.  A  considerable 
percentage  of  the  sum  received  from 
subscriptions  passes  to  the  hands  of 
trustees  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  league.  These  purposes,  as 
at  present  defined,  are  seven.  They 
are: 

1.  To  pay  mortgages  and  to  acquire 
title  to  and  control  of  unsold  portions  of 
the  university  city. 

2.  To  acquire  the  capital  stock  of  the 
publishing  company. 

3.  To  found  a  postal  library,  the  books 
of  which  are  to  be  drawn,  sent  and  re- 
turned through  the  mails  free  to  the  families 
of  league  members. 

4.  To  conduct  a  correspondence  uni- 
versity carrying  on  courses  of  study  of  all 
grades  by  mail,  free  to  the  members  of 
the  league  and  their  families. 

5.  To  establish  a  central  fiscal  company 
which  shall  handle  all  of  the  funds  and 
endowments  of  the  league. 

6.  To  build  a  retreat  or  home  where 
any  member  of  the  league  bereaved  and 
destitute  may  take  up  her  abode  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life. 

7.  To  provide  an  orphanage  to  care 
for  minor  children  of  members. 

As  his  part  of  the  Plan,  the  Man 
who  conceived  it  pledges  himself  to 
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turn  over  to  the  league  his  equities 
in  the  real  estate,  his  holdings  in  the 
publishing  company.  He  lists  these 
at  appraised  valuations  and  states 
the  incumbrances.  He  asks  to  be 
made  the  president  of  the  league  and 
to  be  given  absolute  control  for  five 
years,  within  which  time  the  league, 
he  asserts,  can  be  firmly  established 
and  its  purposes  shall  have  made 
great  progress  toward  accomplish- 
ment. 

Something  more  than  the  New 
England  shrewdness,  than  the  quick 
appreciation  of  new  conditions,  en- 
tered into  this  evolution  of  a  $1,500,- 
000  publishing  business  out  of  the 
Opportunity.  Otherwise  the  crisis 
which  came  would  have  wrecked  all. 
Four  years  the  phenomenal  Man 
wrote  his  altruism  into  the  minds 
of  his  readers.  He  did  not  hold  out 
the  hope  of  something  for  nothing, 
but  he  did  reach  his  constituency 
far  and  wide  with  the  expectation 
of  more  for  a  little  than  had  ever 
been  held  out  before.  When  the 
Universal  Exposition  of  1904  was 
held  at  St.  Louis,  80,000  subscribers 
to  the  two  publications  visited  the 
tall  tower  and  marvelled  at  the  im- 
posing home  of  their  little  magazine; 
these  visitors  were  entertained  at  an 
expense  of  $6o,ooo,  to  which  full 
publicity  was  given  in  the  pages 
of  the  magazine. 

A  strange  mixture  of  the  philan- 
thropic and  the  practical  is  the  Man's 
conversation.     It  runs: 

The  publishers  of  periodicals,  monthly 
and  weekly,  are  selling  the  cheapest  thing 
on  earth.  Subscribers,  not  dealers,  pay 
yearly  $75,000,000  for  magazines  and 
literary  weeklies.  The  publishers  do  not 
get  one  dollar  net  of  that.  To  maintain 
the  general  circulation  of  these  publications 
more  is  spent  than  is  received.  This  class 
of  journalism  is  now  on  a  commercial 
basis.  All  over  America,  in  the  smallest 
hamlets,  have  come  into  existence  women's 
clubs.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  them  are  on  a 
begging  basis  to  sustain  themselves.  We 
realized  that  if  these  clubs  could  be  brought 
into  a  co-operative  movement  with  the 
publishers    of    magazines    and    weeklies, 


the  results  might  be  of  mutual  advantage. 
On  that  idea  we  started  the  league.  To 
become  a  member  of  the  league,  the  club 
member  does  a  certain  amount  of  work 
in  securing  subscriptions  to  periodicals. 
She  is  n't  asked  to  do  anything  that  can't 
be  done  on  a  strictly  business,  profitable 
basis.  To  become  a  member  the  woman 
obtains  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
one  dollar  each  week  for  fifty-two  weeks. 
The  league  treasury  receives  $26  of  that 
amount.  The  publisher  nets  one-half  on 
the  subscriptions,  which  is  a  good  deal 
better  than  he  has  ever  done  with  the 
system  of  commissions  and  premiums  and 
other  agencies  to  maintain  circulation. 
The  sum  of  $52  contributed  in  cash  will 
not  do.     It  must  be  in  actual  subscriptions. 

The  Man  knows  his  constituency. 
Without  a  full  stop,  the  talk  passes 
to  the  glorious  possibilities  of  the 
league  in  the  betterment  of  woman- 
kind primarily  and  the  world  in 
general: 

The  half  of  this  subscription  money,  $26 
a  year  from  each  member,  passes  into 
the  hands  of  trustees  to  execute  the  pur- 
poses of  the  league.  We  have  killed  the 
buffalo.  We  have  corralled  the  Indian. 
The  dominating  note  in  our  civilization 
until  now  has  been  commercialism.  But 
the  country  has'  reached  the  craving  for 
the  beautiful,  the  beaux  arts.  Education, 
culture,  refinement  are  the  desirables. 
Only  the  few  can  be  wealthy.  Culture 
is  open  to  all.  It  is  proposed  to  found 
here  a  great  educational  institution  of  the 
broadest  scope,  from  elementary  courses 
to  the  trades  and  professions,  conducting 
its  courses  by  mail  so  that  its  benefits 
shall  be  freely  accessible  to  every  member 
of  the  league  and  her  family,  no  matter 
how  remote  her  residence  or  how  poor  her 
circumstances.  A  great  postal  library  is 
to  be  conducted  entirely  by  mail,  its  books 
delivered  and  called  for  by  the  postman 
in  the  cities  and  by  the  rural  carrier  to 
the  most  remote  farm  homes.  Its  illus- 
trated lecture  courses  will  be  sent  out  to 
the  humblest  homes.  The  league  will 
undertake  to  provide  here,  in  the  most 
beautiful  city  of  the  world,  a  capitol  of 
the  womanhood  of  the  land,  owned  by 
them,  shared  in  equality,  the  centre  of 
their  sympathies,   love  and   blessings,   a 
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pride  to  all  women,  and  a  crystallizing 
into  one  compact  organization  of  all 
that  goes  toward  improving,  bettering 
and  making  more  happy  the  home  life. 

Six  structures,  each  unique  in 
itself  but  conforming  to  general 
plans,  are  to  be  grouped  about  the 
seven-story  tower,  the  Egyptian  tem- 
ple, the  gateway  of  lions  and  the 
model  press-room.  They  are  the 
art  school  (now  approaching  com- 
pletion), the  musical  conservatory, 
the  dramatic  academy,  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  station,  the  ed- 
ucational centre  and  the  executive 
headquarters.  When  all  of  these 
buildings  are  finished  the  Court  of 
Honor  will  represent  an  expenditure 
of  $i,ooo,ooo. 

The  spare  build  of  New  England 
descent,  laughing  eyes,  a  gentle 
manner,  musical  tones  of  speech, 
sense  of  humor  never  failing — these 
characterize  the  Man.  Evidences  of 
extraordinary  qualities,  physical  or 
mental,  are  not  at  once  apparent. 
Before  he  was  thirty,  the  Man  moved 
about  the  world  restlessly,  looking 
for  Opportunity,  but  failing  to  dis- 
cover it  in  various  queer  enterprises, 
such  as  an  anti-mosquito  remedy  for 
the  lowlands  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
Man  advertises,  he  does  not  parade, 
his  altruism.  Here  is  his  philosophy, 
his  inspiration,  summed  up  in  his  own 
words: 

I  would  rather  spend  each  day  every 
dollar  of  profit  or  income  which  all  of  my 
energies  and  ability  can  bring  me  in  the 
erection  of  these  beautiful  institutions, 
the  development  of  these  great  industries, 
than  to  accumulate  a  fortune  of  a  billion 
dollars  and  become  the  centre  of  the  envy, 
malice,  intrigue  and  conspiracy  of  my 
fellow-men.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
sense,  personal  knowledge  and  experience 
of  every  human  being,  that  the  good  will, 
the  confidence  expressed  from  the  hearts 
of  one's  fellow-men  is  the  greatest  possible 
reward  that  can  come  for  the  largest 
possible  effort.  If,  then,  in  the  creation 
of  these  great  institutions,  in  their  organi- 
zation and  their  administration,  so  long 
as  I  shall  have  the  strength'  to  conduct 
them,  I  am  receiving  each  hofiir  and  each 


minute  a  greater  happiness,  a  greater 
benefit,  a  larger  mental  and  character 
development,  a  national  good  will, — I  am 
purchasing,  dollar  for  dollar,  a  thousand 
times  greater  value  than  can  be  bought 
in  any  other  way. 

The  fourth  city  of  the  United  States 
is  conservative.  It  has  never  started 
a  panic.  It  has  been  the  last  com- 
munity in  and  the  first  out  of  all 
financial  maelstroms.  It  has  never 
had  a  boom  in  real  estate  or  business. 
Its  evolution  has  been  slow  but  sure. 
The  Man  met  the  Opportunity  in 
an  atmosphere  which  has  usually 
proven  stifling  for  intent  to  defraud. 
For  the  get-rich-quicker,  the  descent 
to  the  penitentiary  has  been  easy 
in  St.  Louis.  Money  masters  of 
the  city  looked  on  doubtingly  as  the 
Man  availed  himself  of  the  Opportu- 
nity. They  waited  for  the  expected 
to  happen  to  the  enterprise  on  the 
Ozark  foothill.  When  National  and 
State  governments  descended  with 
inspectors,  fraud  orders  and  receivers, 
the  complete  collapse  was  commonly 
considered  inevitable.  But  when  the 
Opportunity  survived  liquidation  and 
indictments,  when  tribulation  and 
trial  were  followed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  old  and  the  creation  of  new 
enterprises,  local  public  sentiment 
underwent  a  radical  change.  Not  all 
of  St.  Louis  has  been  converted  to 
belief  in  the  Opportunity,  to  confi- 
dence in  the  Man.  There  are  the 
sceptical  who  liken  the  situation  to 
that  of  the  individual  who,  brought 
to  book  for  overdrawing  his  account, 
replied    cheerfully    to    his    banker: 

b  "  All  right.    How  much  is  it  ?     I  '11 
give  you  my  check  for  it. " 

But  the  local  public  generally 
looks  on  with  admiring  enthusiasm 
at  the  evidences  of  success,  as  the 
stream  of  currency  and  checks  from 
investors  flows  in,  as  the  cheap- 
priced  periodicals  increase  in  size 
and  attractiveness,  as  the  westward 
trend  of  the  great  city  encompasses 
the  four  hundred  acres  of  the  little 
university  city,  as  the  imposing 
buildings  of  the  correspondence  col- 
lege rise,  as  the  chapter-houses  for 
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the  clubs  are  dedicated,  as  scheme 
after  scheme  combining  the  better- 
ment of  life  with  the  prospect  of 
profit  to  the  pocket  come  from  the 
fertile  mind  of  the  Man. 

The  faith  of  multitudes  of  women 
has  been  unwavering.  When  the 
darkest  clouds  obscured  the  Oppor- 
tunity, it  has  shown  itself  in  messages 
of  encouragement,  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  Plan  with  a  fine  show  of  co- 
operation. 

The  masculine  mind  has  oscillated 
between  almost  unanimous  doubt  of 
the  altruism,  and  frank  indorsement 
of  the  business  sense  of  the  Man. 
Before  the  vision  of  the  community 
has  occurred  the  development  of 
the  most  comprehensive  real-estate 
speculation  in  the  history  of  St. 
Louis — in  conception  and  execution 
the  work  of  the  Man.  While  he  was 
building  up  the  magazine  of  greatest 
circulation,  he  rode  the  suburbs  of 
St.  Louis  looking  for  the  site  for  a 
model  settlement.  Road  after  road, 
lane  after  lane  he  traversed.  From 
height  after  height  he  studied  the 
topography  and  the  residential  move- 
ment. A  park  two  miles  long  and 
one  mile  wide  divides  the  western 
part  of  St.  Louis.  Beyond  extends, 
for  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  the  new 
campus  of  Washington  University. 
The  Man  foresaw  more  clearly  than 
his  fellows  the  movement  of  the  city. 
He  went  far  in  advance  of  it  and 
bought  his  first  tract  of  forty-five 
acres  as  farm  property,  two  miles 
beyond  the  ragged  fringe  of  the  finest 
homes  of  St.  Louis.  Before  he  had 
finished  the  tower  and  the  hundred 
horse-power  press-room  he  had  bought 
other  farms.  While  he  was  fighting 
hardest  for  the  life  of  his  publications 
he  was  buying  more  land,  until  his 
holdings  reached  four  hundred  acres 
of  ridges  and  slopes  due  west  of  the 
heart  of  St.  Louis.  Then  on  a  gigan- 
tic scale  began  the  grading  and  sewer- 
ing, the  making  of  boulevards,  the 
improvements  which  culminated  in 
a  massive  gateway  of  lions,  costing 
$40,000.  People  began  to  buy  lots 
and  build.  They  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  Man  and  joined  him  in  the 


incorporation  of  a  little  city,  joining 
St.  Louis  omits  central  line  west  and 
extending  two  miles  into  the  country. 
As  the  builder  of  a  city  the  Man 
seemed  to  be  twenty-five  years  ahead 
of  his  time;  he  was  wiser  than  his 
generation  of  real-estate  men.  The 
growth  of  St.  Louis  overtook  him  be- 
fore his  improvements  were  finished. 
It  has  carried  the  residence  building 
and  all  attendant  utilities  to  the 
boundary  between  the  great  city 
and  the  little  city.  When  the  future 
of  the  publishing  business  seemed 
most  discouraging,  a  New  York 
insurance  company  sent  experts  to 
St.  Louis  and  lent  $400,000  on  a  small 
part  of  this  land.  Three  of  the 
leading  experts  in  values,  one  of 
them  the  president  of  the  Real  Estate 
Exchange,  have  appraised  five  of 
the  tracts  within  the  four  hundred 
acres  at  over  $2,000,000.  The 
masculine  mind  cannot  appreci- 
ate the  altriusm  of  the  Plan.  It 
can  look  with  respect  upon  the 
Man  whose  acumen  developed  this 
probability  of  great  profits  from  real 
estate. 

This  trying  out  of  the  Opportunity, 
the  Man  and  the  Plan  has  demon- 
strated some  generalities.  The  field 
of  periodical  literature  is  enlarging 
rapidly.  The  growth  in  circulation 
of  magazines  is  enormous.  This  is 
a  natural  development  of  periodical 
literature,  encouraged  by  all  of  the 
conditions  which  created  the  Oppor- 
tunity. The  monthly  magazine  at 
ten  cents  a  year  was  a  pioneer;  it  was 
primitive;  it  awakened  the  desire  in 
farmhouse  and  village;  it  has  fulfilled 
its  mission  in  a  decade.  The  desire 
it  created  has  demanded  and  has 
obtained  already  something  better. 
The  subscription  price  has  advanced, 
the  amount  of  reading  matter  has 
increased  ancL  its  quality  has  been 
improved.  Significant  is  the  activity 
of  women's  clubs  in  neighborhoods 
and  villages  in  stimulating  sub- 
scriptions to  monthly  and  weekly 
publications  of  the  higher  price  and 
better  quality.  Since  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Plan,  within  the  past 
twelve  months,  six  eastern  magazines 
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and  literary  weeklies  have  sought 
the  organization  of  the  league  to 
increase  their  subscription  lists,  allow- 
ing to  the  league  the  liberal  percen- 
tages heretofore  given  to  individual 
agents.  The  stimulus  to  the  spread 
of  magazine  literature  through  organ- 
ized effort  is  already  felt.  The  growth 
of  the  daily  press  of  the  country  is 
steady  but  slow.     It  has  not  realized 


the  benefits  anticipated  from  rural 
free  delivery.  Extension  of  the  car- 
rier service  to  the  farmers'  doors 
has  worked  wonders  in  the  inspiration 
of  new  needs  of  mind  and  body  of 
millions.  Among'  the  quickest  and 
most  notable  results  are  the  spread 
of  the  magazines  and  the  growth 
of  the  mail-order  business.  The 
woman  of  the  farm  is  arriving.   , 
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Beneath  the  softly  falling  snow 
The  wood  whose  shy  anemones 

We  plucked  such  little  while  ago 

Becomes  a  wood  of  Christmas  trees. 


Our  paths  of  rustling  silken  grass 

Will  soon  be  ermine  bands  of  white 

Spotted  with  tiny  steps  that  pass 
On  silent  errands  in  the  night. 

The  river  will  be  locked  in  hush, 

But  frosted  like  a  fairy  lawn 
With  knots  of  crystal  flowers  that  flush 

By  moonlight,  blanching  in  the  dawn. 

Flown  are  our  minstrels,  golden-wing 
And  rosy-breast  and  ruby-throat, 

But  all  the  pines  are  murmuring 
A  sweet,  orchestral  under-note. 

So  trustfully  our  hands  we  lay 

Within  the  old,  kind  hands  of  Time, 

Who  holds  on  his  mysterious  way 

From  rime  to  bloom,  from  bloom  to  rime, 

And  lets  us  run  beside  his  knee 

O'er  rough  and  smooth,  and  touch  his  load, 
And  play  we  bear  the  burden,  we, 

And  revel  in  the  changing  road, 
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Till  ivory  dawn  and  purple  noon 

And  dove-gray  eve  have  one  by  one 
Traced  on  the  skies  their  ancient  rune, 

And  all  our  little  strength  is  done. 

Then  Time  shall  lift  a  starry  torch 

In  signal  to  his  gentle  Twin, 
Who,  stooping  from  a  shining  porch, 

Gathers  the  drowsy  children  in. 

I  wonder  if,  through  that  strange  sleep, 

Unstirred  by  clock  or  silver  chime, 
Our  dreams  will  not  the  cadence  keep 

Of  those  unresting  feet  of  Time, 

And  follow  on  his  beauteous  path 

From  snow  to  flowers,  from  flowers  to  snow, 

And  marvel  what  high  charge  he  hath, 
Whither  the  fearless  footsteps  go. 

Katharine  Lee  Bates. 


JERRY 

x      By  RUTH  M.  HARRISON 
Illustrated  by  John  P.  Pemberton 

A  SLIM  black  paw  was  extended,     sah.     Mars  George, — dere  now,  ef  I 
and  a  soiled  card  bearing  this     ain't  dun  call  yo'  'Mars  George*  agin! 
legend  was   deposited  on  my     I  tell  yo',  Mars  Doctor,  dis  nigga  ain't 
desk:  got  no  mannah  o'  recommention,  no 

how " 

Then,  glancing  around  at  my 
pills  and  powders,  he  lowered  his 
voice  to  a  tragic  earnestness: 

"Say,  Boss — ain't  yo'  got  no 
Doctor  stuff  fo'  to  keep  me  f  um 
fo'gettin'?  No  mo'  'an  las'  week 
I  dun  happen  tuh  er  misconflic- 
tion  wid  ma  ole  ooman, — jes'  er- 
bout  er  slip  o'  my  mind.  Yo'  knows 
Mandy,  doan'  yo',  Mars  George? — 
I  begs  yo'  pahdon,  Doc  George." 
I   looked  up    quickly,    and  Jerry  I  confessed  to  a  more  than  pass- 

stood    revealed    in    all    his   smiling     ing    acquaintance     with     the    said 
graciousness.  "Mandy"  as  I  glanced  down  on  my 

"Why,  hello,  Jerry,"  I  exclaimed,     admirably  laundered  shirt. 
"And  how  are  you  to-day?"  "What   about    Mandy,  Jerry?"  I 

Jerry  smiled  even  more  blandly:  asked. 

"  Poahly,  tank  God.    Jes'  poahly,         "  Well,  yo'  knows  dat  Mandy  is  ma 
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fift\  Mars  George.  And  I  dean*  know- 
as  I  jes'  orter  mention  it,  Mars 
George,  but  she  doan'  alters  'tend 
tuh  her  bizness,  like  dem  dat  went 
befoh.  She's  alters  puttin'  her  mouf 
in,  when  I  mos'  wants  her  tuh  keep 
it  shet.  It  sho'  am  a  bad  failin'," 
said  Jerry,  wagging  his  head.  "  Well, 
sah,  it  dun  happen  dis  erway.  Big 
John  Lewis,  what  use  tuh  belong 
tuh  Mars  Ben  Harrison,  hez  got  er 
yiard  full  o'  dem  speckle  chickens, 
wat  Mars  Ben  dun  brought  frum 
sumwhah  in  de  Spanish  country. 
Big  John  Lewis,  he  sots  er  heap  o' 
stoah  by  dem  chickens,  he  do  fo' 
er  fac'.  Well,  one  ole  speckle  hen, 
she  's  dun  been  actin'  powahful 
disergreeable  heah  lately — in  ma 
goober  patch.  So,  las'  week,  I  lay 
fo'  tuh  teach  her  er  lesson.  Fo' 
God,  Mars  George,  I  ain't  nebber  had 
no  notion'  fo'  tuh  hurt  dat  ole  speckle 
hen;  but  when  I  made  er  pass  at 
her  wid  ma'  han' — bless  Pete,  sumhow 
her  tail  fedders  jes'  cum  out  natch'ul 
like ;  and  dey  wuz  jes'  er  stickin' 
tuh  ma'  fingers." 

And  Jerry  contemplated  his  long 
slim  fingers  with  a  mild  surprise. 

I  was  becoming  vastly  interested, 
so  I  pushed  a  chair  over  to  him,  sug- 
gesting that  he  had  better  rest  awhile. 
Jerry  creakily  disposed  his  rheumatic 
bones  to  his  comfort,  and  shrewdly 
searching  my  face,  felt  emboldened 
to  continue: 

"Powahful  dry  day,  doan*  yo' 
think,  Doctor  George?  And  thuhs 
a  sight  er  grit  dun  got  down  ma' 
win '-pipe." 

He  paused  suggestively;  so  I 
reached  over  to  my  case,  took  there- 
from a  tumbler  and  a  bottle  of  prime 
cognac,  and  poured  out  a  generous 
portion  for  the  old  darky — enough  to 
warm  the  cockles  of  the  heart  of  a 
dead  man.  Jerry  rose  and  took  the 
tumbler  from  my  hand  with  becom- 
ing respect, — held  it  to  the  light, — 
sniffed  of  its  fragrance, — brought  it 
slowly  to  his  lips, — took  a  mouthful 
and  rolled  it  round  about  his  tongue, 
— and  casting  his  eyes  ceiling-wards 
with  genuine  emotion,  murmured: 

"Lord,,  Lord!  doan'  let  dis  nigga 


die  's  long  as  Mars  George  is  in  de 
land  ub  de  livin'." 

"  And  what  happened  to  big  John 
Lewis's  speckled  hen,  Jerry,  when  her 
tail  feathers  came  out?"  I  prompted. 

Slowly  disposing  of  the  balance  of 
his  cognac,  Jerry  resumed  his  seat, 
his  thoughts  seeming  to  gather 
strength.  Gazing  on  me  benignly,  a 
broad  smile  spread  in  ripples  over 
his  ebony  countenance. 

"  Hit  wah  de  funniest  thing,  Mars 
George.  Dat  speckle  hen  began  fo' 
tuh  squawk  and  squawk,  jes'  like  er 
fool  female  wen  dey  loses  dey  finery. 
I  jes'  leaves  it  tuh  yo',  Mars  George 
— could  I  erlow  dat  hen  tuh  keep  on 
making  er  clatter  fo'  tuh  raise  de 
daid,  and  big  John  Lewis  sech  er 
powahful  light  sleeper,  and  warn't 
nebber  in  no  good  humor  when  he's 
'sturbed  in  his  fust  sleep?" 

Another  pause;  and  Jerry  brought 
the  empty  tumbler  meditatively  to  his 
nose  and  sniffed  of  it  delicately. 

"  I  made  ernuther  pass  at  dat  hen, 
and  ma'  han'  jes'  close  over  her 
haid,  easy-like;  and  befo'  I  knowed 
it,  ef  dat  good-fo'-nuttin'  chicken 
ain't  fo'git  tuh  draw  er  long  breff!" 

Another  pause,  and  another  whiff 
at  the  tumbler. 

"Mandy's  er  tol'uble  good  cook; 
and  I  dun  foun'  sum  pertty  sizeable 
sweet  pertaters  out  in  de  patch  by 
de  woodshed." 

I  could  no  longer  help  laughing; 
and  Jerry,  placidly  chuckling,  and 
sniffing  at  his  empty  tumbler,  seemed 
pleased  to  afford  me  some  amusement. 
When  I  could  catch  my  breath  I 
exclaimed : 

"  Well,  Jerry,  you  did  n't  forget 
to  eat  that  chicken;  where  does  the 
'forgettin'  part  come  in?" 

"  Dat  cum  in  de  nex'  day,  Boss.  Hit 
war  Sunday — Cummunion  Sunday 
at  de  Red  Church  o'  Jerusalem,  out 
near  Lee  Station,  on  Gentilly  Road. 
Mandy,  she  ain't  passin'  no  remarks 
'bout  dat  speckle  hen;  but  I  tuk  no- 
tis'  dat  she  dun  berry  de  fedders  under 
de  eaves  ub  de  woodshed.  Well, 
we  hitches  up  de  sorrel  mare  tuh  de 
spring  wagon,  and  we  gets  on  our 
bes'  clothes,  and  we  lites  out  likkety- 
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split  tuh  de  meetin'  house.  Big 
John  Lewis,  he  passes  us  on  dat  ole 
bay  mule  o'  hisn.  He  kinder  maun- 
ders 'round  in  de  church  yiard  till  we 
cum  up,  and  den  he  gin  me  er  powah- 
ful  sarchin'  look,  and  sez  he,  he  sez: 
'Look  a-heah,  Jerry,  is  yo'  gwine  tuh 
'proach  de  table  o'  de  Lord  to-day?' 
And  I  answers  him  sof'-like.  Sez  I: 
'Brer  Lewis,  I  'se  gwine  tuh  do  myself 
de  compelment  tuh  sit  at  de  table 
o'  de  Lord,  'long  o'  de  uder  poah 
sinners.'  He  sniff  kinder  cuhious, 
and  hunch  up  his  shoulder,  and  he 
passes  intuh  de  church.  Mandy 
she  hoi'  her  breff,  and  she  sez:  'Look 
a-heah,  Jerry  Miuh,  is  yo'  gwine  tuh 
set  and  feast  at  de  table  o'  de  Lord, 
so  soon  arter  yisterday ? '  'What  yo' 
talkin'  'bout,  ooman?'  I  sez,  plum 
fo'gettin'.  'What  's  I  talkin'  'bout? 
Yo'  fool  nigga,  is  yo'  dun  fo'got 
erbout  dat  speckle  hen?'  'Shoo, 
shoo,  ooman,'  I  sez,  'yo'  talkin'  too 
loud.  Tuh  be  sho'— er, —  Lookheah, 
ooman,'  sez  I,  gettin'  mad,  'duz  yo' 
s'pose  dat  I'se  gwine  tuh  let  a  ole 
speckle  hen  stan'  buhtween  me  and 
de  Lord?'" 

"Jerry,  Jerry,"  I  cried,  "I'm 
afraid  you  are  a  hardened  sinner. " 

Jerry  had  the  grace  to  look  sheepish 
for  half  a  minute ;  then  he  said  :- 

"Yas,  sah;  and  Mandy,  she  ain't 
dun  spoke  tuh  me  sence!  I  tell  yo' 
Mars  George,  hit  all  cum  erlong  o' 
fo'gettin'.  I  plum'  hav'  fo'got  how 
many  speckle  hens  dat  makes  dat  big 
John  Lewis  sez  he  dun  missed.  But 
Lawzee,  chile,  I  kin  swah  on  de  Bible, 
dis  heah  pullet  am  de  onliest  one  I 
eber  had  any  impelcation  wid.  And 
dat  's  de  Lord's  truff!" 

"  But,  Jerry,  what  's  the  meaning  of 
this  card?"  I  said,  holding  up  his 
soiled  pasteboard.  "  I  thought  that 
you  and  Mandy  lived  out  on  Gentilly 
Road. " 

"Yas,  sah,  dat 's  right,  Boss;  and 
Mandy's  out  dere  now.  But  seein'  's 
dat  big  John  Lewis  was  ilin'  up  his 
Betsy- Ann  dis  mohnin',  and  loadin' 
her  up  wid  buckshot,  I  jes'  thought 
maybe  I  'd  step  intuh  toT/n  fo'  er 
short  spell. " 

I  heartily  indorsed  his  wisdom  in 


"steppin'  intuh  town,"  and  then 
asked : 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  to  kill 
time  while  you  're  here,  Jerry?" 

"  Well  yo'  see,  Boss,  I  'se  perposin' 
tuh  do  day's  work.  Dat  little  piece 
o'  property  I  'se  got  on  Rampart 
Street  has  sho'ly  been  mistreated  by 
de  poah  white  trash  dat's  been  livin' 
dere.  So  I  jes'  turned  'em  out,  bag 
and  baggage.  I  doan'  jes'  feel  ez  ef 
Mandy  gwine  tuh  be  'proach'ble  fo' 
some  days  yet,  and  dis  nigga's  got 
tuh  live.  So  dat's  huccum  I  stept  in 
tuh  pass  de  time  o'  day,  and  ax  yo'  is 
yo'  got  any  reddin'  up  yo'  wants  me 
tuh  do  fo'  you. " 

"All  right,  Jerry,"  I  said;  "I'm 
going  out  of  town  for  a  few  days,  so 
I  '11  leave  you  the  keys  of  the  office, 
and  you  can  set  things  to  rights  here 
while  I  'm  away.  And  here  's  a 
little  change  to  buy  you  some  greens 
and  salt  meat,  till  you  and  Mandy 
make  up  again. " 

"Oh,  go  on,  Mars  George,  yo*  is 
allers  jokin';  an'  yo'  sho'  do  favoh  yo' 
Pa.  I  allers  takes  mah  hat  off  tuh 
de  ole  Doctor  ev'ry  time  I  thinks  er- 
bout him. " 

And  a  look  of  love  and  tender 
reverence  crept  into  the  old  darky's 
face. 

Jerry  was  a  good  specimen  of  a 
type  that  is  all  but  extinct — igno- 
rant, superstitious,  loyal  to  the 
core  and  honest  as  the  day  is  long. 
He  had  two  great  failings:  an  inor- 
dinate love  for  sweets,  and  an  equally 
inordinate  love  for  his  neighbors' 
chickens.  Money,  jewelry,  valuables 
of  all  kinds,  were  to  Jerry  as  if  they 
did  not  exist;  but  let  the  jam  pot  be 
left  open,  or  a  stray  chicken  so  much 
as  cross  the  boundary-line,  and  it 
was  all  up  with  Jerry's  moral  code. 

"  I  sho'  is  got  a  mouf  full  of  sweet 
toofies, "  he  would  say,  with  a  con- 
scious grin;  "and  ef  a  fool  pullet 
cums  mah  way,  why,  et  mus'  be  dat 
de  Lord  dun  sont  'em. " 

He  was  a  little  past  the  medium 
height,  bow-legged  and  long-armed, 
with  muscles  as  tough  and  as  flexible 
as  seasoned  deer-thongs.     His  favor- 
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ite  headgear  was  an 
old  army  hat  of  my 
father's,  that  to  our 
wond  erin  gchildisheyes 
seemed  perennial.  His 
greatest  ambition  was 
to  be  rich  enough  to 
own  a  gold  watch  with 
his  "ernitials  on  de 
kiver: — de  'J'  in  ru- 
bies,de  'M'indiamuns, 
an'  de  'S'  in  snaffires. " 

As  the  old  darky  was 
leaving  the  office,  John 
Phelps  came  rushing 
upstairs  to  tell  me  of 
a  big  order  for  illus- 
trations he  had  just 
received  from  some 
Eastern  publishing 
house.  "  And  by  the 
way,  George,  do  tell 
me  who  is  that  won- 
derful old  specimen  I 
met  in  the  hall.  My 
hat!  but  he  'd  make  a 
dandy  study." 

"  Do  you  think  you 
could  do  him  justice, 
my  boy?"  I  queried. 
"Just  say  the  word, 
and  I  '11  get  him  to  sit 
for  you,  and'  clinch  it 
with  an  order  into  the 
bargain. " 

"Done!"  said  John 
Phelps  with  enthu- 
siasm. "  I  've  been  dying  for  just 
such  a  model  ever  since  I  came 
South." 

"So  it 's  a  go,"  I  said.  "To-day 
week,  I  '11  take  you  over  to  his  place, 
and  then  you  can  get  'environment' 
and  'atmosphere,'  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  that  you  artists  rave  about. " 

Just  eight  days  after,  we  started 
across  country  to  Jerry's  "late  rese- 
dence,  at  Rampart  Street."  John 
P.'s  Yankee  nose  went  up  in  all 
manner  of  curves,  as  the  Peter's 
Avenue  car  ricochetted  toward  our 
destination  along  through  that  Ghetto 
of  New  Orleans.  We  got  off  at 
the  indicated  corner,  and  carefully 
threaded  our  way  across  the  grass- 


grown  neutral  ground.  We  were 
just  going  to  knock  at  "2235"  when 
the  soft  plunk,  plunk  of  a  banjo 
caused  us  to  pause. 

"Oh  jiminy,"  said  John  P.  arrest- 
ing my  hand,  "  don't  knock  yet; 
let 's  listen. " 

Softly,  fitfully,  the  fingers  of  the 
player  wandered  over  the  strings; 
then  some  chords  were  smartly 
twanged,  and  Jerry's  melodious  bass 
broke  out  into  the  old  song  I  had 
known  since  I  was  knee-high  to  a 
grasshopper: 

An'  I  Tse  got  but  one  sweetheart  in  town, 
T  is  de  one  dat  wears  de  black  silk  gown. 
An'  de  way  she  walks  de  street  o'  round, 
De  holler  ob  her  feet  makes  er  hole  in  de 
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So,  clar  de  kitchin,  ole  folks,  young  folks, 
Clar  de  kitchin,  ole  folks,  young  folks, — 
Ole  Virginia  nigga  never  tire. 

Ise  Got  but  One  Sweetheart 

I  kf  Rtrni  M.  Hami 
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old  plantation  home  had  known  since 
the  days  when  I  was  a  kid. 

"  Jerry, "  I  said,  "  here  's  a  friend  of 
mine  from  away  up  North.     He  wants 
to  know  if  he  can  make   a  pic- 
ture of  you. " 

"A  pictchur  o'  me!  Huc- 
cum?"  said  Jerry,  stiffening  in  a 
minute. 

"Because,  old  man,"  I  said 
persuasively,  "  I  want  to  send  a 
picture  of  you  to  Mother  in  Mon- 
terey. She  says  that  she  never 
had  any  one  to  wait  on  her  as 
Jerry  did,  and  she  's  just  honing 
for  the  sight  of  a  for-true  South- 
ern face. " 

Jerry  beamed  in  a  minute. 
"Ef   it    's  fuh    yo'   Ma,  Mars 
George — I    mean   Doc  George, — 
Mistah    Pictchur-man  kin  jus*  go 
o'  haid  wid  his  rat-killin'." 
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John  P.  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
song  clapped  his  hands  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  it  evoked  a  cry 
of  astonishment  from  the  player, 
and  Jerry's  startled  voice  sharply 
demanded : 

"Who'sdat?" 

Banging  on  the  old-time  knocker, 
I  cried  out: 

"Get  a  move  on  you,  Jerry,  and 
let  us  in.  I  've  come  to  see  how  busy 
you  are." 

The  big  old  key  turned  in  the 
rusty  lock,  and  Jerry  threw  wide  the 
portals  of  his  residence.  With  a 
mighty  bowing  and  scraping  he 
ushered  us  into  the  most  wonderful 
room,  I  '11  wager,  that  John  P.  had 
ever  had  the  luck  to  set  shoe-leather 
in,  in  spite  of  his  years  of  artistic 
wandering.  I  could  trace  within  its 
four  walls  every  house-cleaning  our 


John  P.  and  I  sat  out  on  the 
little  back  porch,  and  Jerry  en- 
sconced himself  on  a  box  under 
the  one  tree  the  little  backyard 
boasted  —  a  Pride  of  Virginia, 
Mother  always  called  it,  heavy 
with  its  beautiful,  changeful 
blossoms.  Jerry  sat  awkwardly 
for  a  while,  thumbing  his  beloved 
banjo;  but  I  soon  got 'him  going, 
and  he  forgot  all  about  John  P., 
who  blissfully  sketched  away,  while 
Jerry  became  reminiscent. 

"Jerry,"  I  said  after  a  while,  "is 
that  the  same  banjo  that  you  fooled 
the  Yankees  with,  away  back  in  the 
6o's?" 

"Now,  Mars  George,  jus*  lissen 
tuh  yo'  a-talkinM"  chuckled  Jerry. 
"  Doan'  yo'  kno'  yo'  Ma's  got  dat  ole 
banjo  wid  her  jes'  dis  livin'  minit?  I 
'low  yo'  Ma  'd  jes'  as  soon  paht  wid 
her  bes'  black  silk  josie  as  to  paht  wid 
dat  ole  ruhliable." 

"Guess  she  would,  Jerry,"  I 
laughed.  "Tell  me  about  it  again, 
old  man;  I  haven't  heard  that  yarn 
since  I  've  come  home  and  settled." 
Jerry  stood  his  banjo  against  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  pulling  out  his 
old  cob  pipe,  slowly  filled  it.  Having 
lit  it,  he  puffed  away  in  silence  for  a 
space;  and  then: 
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"Well,  you  warn't  but  a  few  weeks 
old,  when  ole  Ben  Butler  cum  er 
marchin'  tuh  town;  and  yo'  Ma  was 
mighty  poahry  and  peeked;  and 
Cindy  (she  wuz  mah  fust)  jus'  had 
her  hands  full  er  tryin'  to  nuss  yo' 
bofe,  and  get  on  wid  de  chores  and  de 
washin'.  Yo'  Pa,  he  wuz  sont  fo' 
in  de  middle  ub  de  night,  one  day,  fuh 
tuh  go  down  to  Foaht  Saint  Phillip, 
tuh  holp  plaster  up  some  o'  de 
prisoners  down  dcre.  Dey  did  n't  ax 
him  perlite-like  ef  he  want  to  go,  but 
dey  jus'  cum  and  fotched  him,  'long 
to'ards  daylight,  and  dey  jes'  gin 
him  time  tuh  get  his  needles  and  his 


saws,  and  tuh  kiss  yo'  Ma,  and  say: 
'Jerry  Miuh,  yo'  keep  yo'  eye  on  mah 
ole  lady,  and  doan'  let  no  harm  cum 
tuh  mah  boy.'  Dat  wuz  yo',  Mars 
George.  Well,  cum  a  couple  er 
weeks,  and  yo'  Ma  she  sez  tuh  me 
one  mohnin',  she  sez: 

" '  Jerry,  yo'se  all  I  'se  got  tuh 
depend  on  in  de  wurld;  and  de  time 
has  cum  when  yo'   kin  holp  me.' 

" '  Jes'  speak  yo'  min'.  Miss  Fanny,' 
sez  I;  'I 'low  az  yo'  ain't  dependin' 
on  no  broken  reed.' 

" 'Well,  it 's  dis  erway,  Jerry,'  she 
sez,  settin'  in  her  little  low  sewing 
chair.  'When  de  Doctor   wuz  called 
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erway,  dat  night,  he  slip  me  er  paper 
what  holds  de  life  and  death  o'  many 
er  man  in  dis  town.  I  dun  heard  fuh 
sho'  tuh-day  dat  Ben  Butler's  gwine 
tuh  make  er  search  fuh  jus'  such 
papers.  Dere's  gwine  tuh  be  er 
house -tuh -house  expection,  and  dis 
place  is  so  small,  I  skercely  knowse 
wha  tuh  hide  it ;  and  I  'se  dat  nervous 
and  poahly,  dat  ef  I  did  kno'  wha  it 
wuz  hid,  my  very  eyes  'ud  betray  me. 
I  'se  puttin'  er  mighty  trus'  in  yo', 
Jerry,  coz  I  'se  skairt  plum'  nigh  tuh 
death.' 

'"Miss  Fanny,'  I  sez,  ' I'se  knowed 
yo'  sense  de  time  when  yo'  wuz  a 
teensy  girl,  and  yo'  Ma  dun  trus'  me 
befo'  yo'  wuz  married  tuh  de  Doctor, 
and  I  'lows  as  yo'  kin  trus'  me  too.' 

"  'I  do,  Jerry,' she  said,  and  she  bus' 
out  cryin'. — she  wuz  dat  sick  and 
poahly.  When  she  dun  ease  up  er 
bit,  she  went  tuh  her  armo,  and  frum 


betwixt  yo'  baby  clothes  she  tuk  out 
er  long  slim  paper  what  she  gin  tuh 
me,  and  she  sez:  'Hide  it,  Jerry; 
but  doan'  tell  me  wha   yo'  put  it.'" 

Jerry  reached  over  for  his  banjo, 
and  softly  drummed  on  the  parch- 
ment. 

"  Yes,  sah;  when  yo'  Ma  gin  me  dat 
paper,  I  wuz  plum  flusticated  fuh  er 
little  while,  and  it  felt  ez  heavy  ez  ef 
it  wer'  lead,  and  I  wuz  'mos'  sorry  I 
had  it  tuh  take  care  of,  'case  I  did  n't 
kno'  wha  I  could  put  it  in  dat  little 
.four-room  cottage,  with  Cindy,  what 
never  could  keep  er  secret,  no  how. 
All  day  long  I  kep'  hittin'  on  plans, 
till  I  seen  Cindy  pick  up  one  o'  dem 
new-fangled  darnin'-cggs,  fo'  tuh 
men'  de  week's  stockin's.  She  on- 
screwed  de  handle,  and  er  sheef  o' 
needles  drops  outen  de  hollow;  and 
den,  bless  God.  Mars  George,  I  seen  ez 
plain  ez  daylight  wha  I  could  hide 


JERRY 


dat  paper.  When 
all  de  folks  dun  gone 
tuhbed,  I  sets  in  de 
kitchen,  and  takes 
down  dat  ole  banjo 
and  onstrings  it.  I 
gets  one  o'  dem 
long  skewers,  and 
sticks  it  in  de  coals 
o'  de  furnace,  what 
sets  in  de  big  fire- 
place, till  it  gits  red 
hot.  Den  I  begins 
bo'in'  er  hole  in  de 
neck  o'  dat  banjo, 
wha  it  is  de  thickes', 
By-im-by,  when  de 
hole  is  big  enough, 
I  wrops  de  paper  in 
er  piece  er  ole  silk 
han'cher  o'  yo'  Ma's 
and  ef  it  did  n't  fit 
intuh  dat  hole  ez 
slick  ez  er  tic!  In 
de  draw'  o'  de  safe, 
I  foun'  some  ole 
sealin'-wax  what  we 
use  tuh  seal  de  corks 
intuh  de  Jimmie- 
Johns,  an'  I  seals 
dat  hole  up  good 
and  tight.  A  spec' 
o*  soot  frum  de 
chimbly  place  dun 
finish  up  de  job. 

"Sho'nuf .denex'  "'i  doan'  jes  feel 
day  er  squad  o'  sol- 
jers  cum  marchin' 
out  frum  Bayou  Road  Street  wid 
er  sassy  looken'  ossifer  at  dey 
haid.  Dey  bangs  ontuh  de  doah  o' 
de  cottage  an'  Cindy  was  'bleejed  tuh 
let  'em  in.  A  big  redfaced  liftinant 
cum  trompin'  in  an'  his  breff  dun 
smell  o'  gin.  Yo'  Ma  dun  gi'  me  one 
look  o'  mis'ry,  but  I  dun  smile  back 
at  her  like  dere  wuz  no  sech  thing  as 
impelcatin'  papers  dis  side  o'  Jordan. 

"'Madam,  Carlton's  my  name,' 
sez  de  liftinant  in  er  o'streperous  voice, 
'  and  I'se  got  er  warrant  tuh  search  dis 
house  fo'  papers  as  is  supposed  tuh  be 
perdishous.' 

"'Very  well,'  sez  yo'  Ma,  'my 
butler  will  sho'  yo'  thro.'  I  bows  an' 
scrapes  tuh  him  an'  I  sez,  sez  I; 


"'I  'se  at  yo'  i 

"  'Butler,  indeed!'  he  sniffs  (an'  I 
got  one  whiff  o'  dat  breff).  'Doan'  yo' 
know  yo 's  er  free  nigga?  Doan' 
yo'  kno'  as  how  Abe  Linkum  dun 
sot  yo'  free  V 

"  '  Beggin'  yo'  mos'  'umblest  pah- 
don,  cap'un,'  I  sez,  'de  Doctor  dun 
sot  me  an'  Cindy  free  sum  time  befo' 
Mars   Linkum  cum  erlong.' 

"  'The  devil  he  did!'  he  bus'  out; 
'well,  yo'  jus'  hump  yo'self,  yo' 
black  ape,  an'  if  yo'  knows  what 's 
good  fo'  yo'  hide,  yo'  better  perduse 
dem  papers.' 

"  And  den  'twix'  his  mannahs  an' 
his  breff  I  calkerlates  he  's  jus'  low- 
down  an'  warn't  use'  tuh  quality  folks 


no  how.  I  follows  him  an'  his  men 
erroun'  de  foah  rooms;  an'  yo'  kin 
take  dis  nigga's  word  fuh  it,  if  dey 
didn't  pull  dem  rooms  tuh  tatters! 
Gol  er  Mighty,  I  wuz  dat  ershamed 
when  I  seed  'em  pull  yo'  Ma's  close 
outer  de  armo  an'  shake  'em  piece 
by  piece.  Dey  took  up  de  rugs  an' 
looks  intuh  de  pots  an'  de  pans,  an' 
dey  puts  dat  house  in  er  upset,  tell 
it  look  like  all  de  ten  plagues  o' 
Egypt  dun  pass  over  it.     But  dey 


never  once  thunk  o'  de  ole  banjo! 
"  Cindy,  she  wuz  er  wailin',  an'  yo' 
Ma  she  wuz  er  tremblin'  an'  feahin' 
what  dey  would  fin'  next.  Dat  limb  o' 
Satan  he  keeps  er  swoopin'  roun', 
an'  he  wuz  jus'  plum'  super-cum- 
bustikatin'.  But  at  las'  he  gin  up  in 
disgus',-  an'  lef  as  he  cum.  Yo'  Ma, 
she  fell  in  er  dead  faint,  but  Cindy 
brung  her  'round  alright.  And  dere's 
many  er  night  I  dun  sung  yo'  tuh 
sleep,  tuh  de  music  o'  dat  same  banjo." 
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By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS 


[OT  pounds,  you 
greedies.  Not  even 
dollars.     Pills. 

In  the  funny 
pretty  little  town 
of  Alkmaar,  where 
they  run  about  in 
colored  hats,  with 
all  those  piles  of  golden  cheeses,  life 
knows,  even  to-day,  a  sort  of  pictur- 
esque calm.  But  it  *s  going.  Excit- 
able things  happen  visibly,  from  time 
to  time,  in  Alkmaar.  And  ugliness  is 
pulling  down  beauty  and  substituting 
up-to-date  artisticity  as  fast  as  ever  it 
can.  If  you  want  to  see  Alkmaar,  or 
any  other  town  in  Holland,  before 
the  last  little  bit  of  itself  has  been 
knocked  out  of  it,  you  had  better 
take  to-night's  boat. 

In  one  of  the  quaintest,  quietest 
little  houses,  down  a  sleepy  side- 
street  under  the  tall  church-spire, 
dwelt  not  more  than  a  dozen  years 
ago  Mejuffrouw  Deborah  Varelkamp, 
a  cousin  of  that  Suzanna  Varelkamp 
whose  name  has  become  so  promi- 
nent in  the  literature  of  our  day. 
Mejuffrouw  Deborah  had  no  con- 
nection with  literature,  excepting  the 
Bible  and  the  Alkmaar  Gazette.  She 
approved  of  the  former  and  was 
interested  in  the  latter.  And  the 
curious  thing  was  that  she  believed 
both. 

Up  to  her  sixty-third  year  her  life 
was  an  unbroken  smoothness — "that 
is,  speaking,  of  course,  as  far  as  the 
outer  world  can  judge.  No  canal 
could  have  flowed  more  placidly 
along  green  but  unflowered  banks. 
If  her  placid  soul  ever  reflected  the 
face  of  man,  no  ripple  betrayed  the 
fact  to  idlers  along  the  road.  Wind 
and  rain  must  have  come  and  gone, 
for  such  is  nature's  decree,  but  the 


current  swelled  gently  onwards,  with 
a  constant  heaven  above  it,  from  its 
source. 

She  had  lived  with  her  parents, 
after  the  other  children  married,  until 
the  old  couple  quietly  tottered  into 
one  grave.  By  the  time  that  happened 
Deborah  herself  was  past  fifty.  She 
then  went  on  living  without  her 
parents  in  the  same  methodical  way. 
She  had  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
a  year  to  spend,  which  was  quite  as 
much  as  she  needed,  or  wanted,  in 
Alkmaar.  More  would  have  rendered 
her  ostentatious,  and  nobody,  least 
of  all  herself,  could  have  wished  her 
to  be  that! 

In  fact  she  was  possessed  of  a 
beautiful  humility  and  self-efface- 
ment which  all  her  early  care  of 
everyone  in  the  household — she  being 
the  eldest  child — had  developed  like 
a  hot-house  plant.  She  had  never 
come  in  contact  with  uhkindness, 
inside  or  out.  Undeniably,  of  late 
years,  her  father,  and  especially  her 
mother,  had  rather  bored,  and  even 
worried,  her,  but  that  is  a  prerogative 
of  aged  parents  with  an  only  daughter, 
towards  the  end.  If  you  had  asked 
Deborah,  before  that  sixty-third  year, 
what  her  chief  grievance  in  life  had 
been,  she  would  have  answered,  more 
or  less  laughingly,  the  trouble  about 
her  name.  For  everybody  called 
her  Deforah,  and  she  wanted  the 
accent  thrown  back.  Her  brothers 
were  to  blame,,  who,  in  childhood, 
had  discovered  this  method  of  teasing 
her,  by  a  fluke. 

To  describe  her  existence,  in  her 
sleepy  little  circle  of  acquaintances 
and  duties,  with  a  kindness  here  and 
a  scolding  there,  and  discussions 
about  food  and  clothes — to  describe 
this  were  to  speak  of  things  which  are 
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dull  and  dead  to  all  the  world  but  one 
human  being,  like  so  much  that 
palpitates  with  interest  for  you  and 
me.  There  is  nothing  to  describe, 
only  everything  to  experience. 

Deborah  had  lived  alone  for  several 
years,  when  her  god-mother  (and 
aunt)  died  in  Utrecht,  aged  over 
ninety.  This  old  lady  had  succeeded 
in  living  through  nearly  a  century 
without  ever  thinking  or  doing  any- 
thing at  all.  Twice  a  year,  on 
birthday  and  Epiphany  (this  for  the 
New  Year) ,  young  Deborah  travelled 
all  the  long  distance,  as  she  reckoned 
it,  with  a  basket  of  oranges  or  a 
basket  of  plums.  Old  Deborah  was 
neither  grateful  nor  ungracious.  Also, 
year  by  year,  for  the  birthday,  young 
Deborah  brought  a  written  poem; 
she  continued  to  do  this  after  she 
was  fifty.  Aunt  Deborah  said: 
"Thank  you,  child,"  and  put  it  away. 
The  poem  was  copied  out  of  a  "  Man- 
ual" on  to  a  sheet  of  shiny  paper 
with  rosebuds  or  doves  in  the  top- 
corner.  , 

A  month  or  two  after  the  nona- 
genarian's demise  her  executor  sent 
the  god-child  two  old-fashioned  cas- 
settes— old-fashioned  even  to  "young 
Deborah" — and  a  written  recommen- 
dation to  be  good  to  Jessie  Bell. 
One  of  the  cassettes  was  carefully 
sealed  up  and  inscribed  "For  Jessie 
Bell,  when  she  comes  of  age."  The 
other  was  open,  and  intended  for  the 
god-child. 

The  god-child  (aged  close  on  sixty) 
had  never  seen  anything  of,  but 
heard  more  than  enough  about,  Jessie 
Bell.  Unlike  the  niece,  the  old  aunt 
had  filled  her  little  world  with  the 
story  of  her  loves.  In  her  gray  old 
age  she  had  lost  her  heart  finally 
to  a  young  grocer's  assistant,  who 
had  laughed  at  her  and  married  her 
servant  girl.  The  offspring  of  this 
union  was  Jessie  Bell,  whose  mother 
had  died  at  the  child's  birth,  and 
whose  father  had  disappeared,  with  a 
brandy-bottle,  into  the  South  African 
Veldt.  Jessie  was  at  a  boarding- 
school,  paid  for  by  old  Deborah. 
Young  Deborah  sent  her  a  ginger- 
bread figure  for  Santa  Claus.     It  is 


customary  to  send  "sweethearts," 
varying  the  sexes,  but  Deborah, 
disapproving  of  sweethearts,  sent 
Jessie  a  female  shape.  Otherwise 
she  took  no  notice  of  the  girl. 

She  opened  the  cassette  intended 
for  herself,  and,  seeing  that  it  con- 
tained her  own  birthday  verses, 
neatly  piled  up,  she  put  it  away  up- 
stairs in  a  cupboard  along  with  the 
sealed  one  for  Jessie,  and  tried  to 
think  kindly  of  her  aunt. 

Thereupon  she  continued  to  live 
quietly  in  her  native  town,  ignored, 
but  esteemed  when  remembered. 
Her  minister  came  to  see  her,  and 
she  had  a  missionary  working-party 
once  a  week.  She  would  never  have 
been  noticed  by  anybody K  had  she 
not  suddenly  become  notable  to  all. 

The  pastor's  sermon  began  it. 
His  sermon  there  was  such  a  fuss 
about,  because  he  said  faith  was  no 
good  without  works.  Miss  Varel- 
kamp  disapproved  of  the  sermon,  but 
she  went  home  and  wrote  to  Jessie 
Bell,  who  was  leaving  school  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  that  she  had  better  come 
to  Alkmaar  a  little  first.  Jessie 
Bell  wrote  a  grateful  reply,  and 
Deborah,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  opened  the  gloomy  green 
chamber  where  her  parents  had  died. 
This  obliged  her  to  remove  the 
cassettes  out  of  a  cupboard  there  and, 
in  "cleaning  out"  her  own  (a  perpet- 
ual madness  of  hers)  she  found  under 
the  letters  some  forgotten  recipes 
over  which  she  pulled  up  a  highly 
contemptuous  nose.  One  she  put 
away  unread;  it  was  marked  "For 
people  who  feel  ill."  She  never  felt 
ill. 

Jessie  Bell  occasionally  did.  The 
old  woman's  heart  smote  her  to  see 
how  pale  the  girl  looked.  Deborah 
had  a  home  medicine  chest  of  family 
ointments  and  old-fashioned  house- 
hold remedies;  these  she  now  tried, 
with  uncertain  success,  on  the  non- 
reluctant  prottgte.  Jessie  would  have 
been  too  dull  in  the  dark  little  linden- 
shaded  house  at  Alkmaar  if  she  had 
not  realized  friendliness  in  the  shape 
of  unpalatable  powders.  And  also 
if  her  cousin  had  not  come  to  see  her — 
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oftener  than  he  dared — the  medical 
student,  Frank  Bell,  from  Amsterdam. 

A  freak  of  fate  had  willed  that 
Frank  Bell  should  be  in  the  same 
medical  "club"  at  the  University 
with  Miss  Deborah's  nephew,  Chris 
Varelkamp.  The  two  youths  did  not 
care  for  each  other,  but  that  was  no 
reason  for  Chris  Varelkamp  to  fall  in 
love  with  Frank's  private  property, 
Jessie.  Miss  Deborah  voted  the  whole 
complication  a  nuisance;  she  repented 
of  her  good  works;  the  dominie's 
preaching  reached  further  than  His 
Reverence  could  know! 

Jessie  Bell,  also,  a  penniless  girl 
who  ought  to  go  out  at  once  and  earn 
a  living,  felt  the  incongruity  of  being 
made  love  to  by  two  impecunious 
students  who  would  n't  be  able,  for 
many  a  year,  to  do  even  that.  She 
was  so  conscious  of  the  impropriety — 
though  neither  ever  mentioned  the 
subject  — that  Miss  Varelkamp  forgave 
her.  And  as  the  girl  had  frequent 
headaches,  Miss  Varelkamp,  with  her 
own  hands,  prepared  a  complicated 
herb-tea,  such  as  her  own  dear  mother 
used  to  take  for  "a  chill."  Miss 
Varelkamp  believed  everything  to  be 
"a  chill"  which  was  not  "a  stroke." 
All  infectious  diseases  were  "a  chill," 
all  sudden  demises  "a  stroke."  As 
for  doctors,  Miss  Varelkamp  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  consulting 
one,  unless  you  were  what  she  called 
"at  death's  door."  You  had  to  be 
pretty  well  on  the  threshold  before 
she  saw  that  you  had  reached  it. 

"I  feel  quite  ill,"  said  poor  Jessie 
at  last,  setting  down  the  tepid  tea. 

The  plaint  was  a  novel  one;  Miss 
Varelkamp  dropped  her  work  into 
her  lap  and  gazed  pityingly  over  her 
spectacles. 

Suddenly  the  old  lady  gave  a  little 
cry  of  relief;  her  face  cleared;  she 
rose  with  hasty  interest,  and  trotted 
out  of  the  room. 

As  soon  as  Jessie  was  alone  she 
drew  a  crumpled  note  from  her 
pocket.  The  note  said  a  lot  of  foolish 
things  that  would  have  made  a  young 
girl's  cheeks  turn  pink,  not  pale,  but 
for  the  closing  sentence:  "It  is  no 
use.     I  cannot  condemn  you  to  pov- 


erty.— Frank."  Under  this  note 
in  the  same  pocket  was  another,  still 
more  crumpled.  "I  shall  marry  you, 
whether  you  want  to  or  not. — Chris." 
She  re-read  them  both  for  the  tenth 
time.  "I  wish  Frank  had  written 
Chris's,"  she  said  half  aloud.  And 
then  she  felt  bad. 

Miss  Deborah,  returning  with  her 
old  cassette,  recognized  the  fact.  "I 
have  something  here  for  you'*  she 
said.  '  *  From  your  old  benefactress. ' ' 
She  unpacked  the  papers — all  the 
musty  birthday  wishes— and  dug 
out  the  faded  prescription.  She 
spread  it  before  her,  with  a  sudden 
scent  of  lavender.  "For  those  who 
feel  ill!"  she  said,  and  commenced 
reading:  "Pills,  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day."  Soon  both  ladiefe  were 
engrossed  in  the  concoction  of  this 
novel  yet  ancient  remedy.  The  in- 
gredients were  easily  obtained,  the 
usual  combination  of  aloe  and  steel, 
with  a  herb — the  most  efficacious — 
whose  name  must  remain  a  secret. 
When  ready,  the  pills,  bright  scarlet, 
presented  a  most  attractive  appear- 
ance. Frank  Bell  arrived  just  after 
Jessie  had  taken  her  first.  He  stayed 
all  the  evening,  till  Miss  Deborah  drove 
him  away.  In  going  he  found  oppor- 
tunity for  whispering  to  his  cousin: 
"Forgive  my  note!  Believe  in  me!" 
Jessie,  coming  down  next  morning, 
said  she  had  slept  like  a  top. 

Miss  Varelkamp,  obliged  to  go  for 
her  district-visiting,  took  a  number 
of  the  pills  with  her.  She  instructed 
Jessie  to  mix  some  more.  "So  many 
people  say  they  feel  ill,"  remarked 
Miss  Varelkamp.  "I  thought  it  was 
a  habit.  I  had  no  idea  anything  could 
make  you  feel  better."  "I  certainly 
do  feel  a  different  creature,"  said 
Jessie. 

The  poor  worn-out  mother  of  seven 
whom  Deborah  found  hanging  over 
a  wash-tub  had  the  same  story  for 
the  kind  lady  a  couple  of  days  later. 
The  boy  with  consumption  coughed 
his  way  to  the  little  house  to  ex- 
press his  thanks.  The  poor  clerk 
who  had  discussed  with  the  pastor 
the  necessity  of  resigning  his  situa- 
tion wrote  to  his  employer  to  say 
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he  was  coming  back  next  Monday. 
The  employer's  mother  "felt  ill." 
So  did  the  pastor's  wife,  the  pastor 
himself,  and  all  their  eleven  children. 
It  was  astonishing  to  realize  how 
many  of  the  population  of  the  little 
town  "felt  ill"  — alas,  about  seven  teen- 
twentieths  !  The  post  began  to  work ; 
demands  arrived  per  letter.  Long 
before  that  Juffrouw  Deborah  had 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  meet  all 
appeals ;  distracted,  she  most  naturally 
took  her  medical  nephew  into  her 
confidence,  and  that  was  the,  by  this 
time  perhaps  inevitable,  beginning 
of  her  misfortunes.  Chris  at  once 
showed  her  how  to  work  the  thing; 
he  raised  ten  thousand  florins  at  ten 
per  cent,  on  his  aunt's  little  property; 
he  advertised,  without  her  knowledge, 
and,  after  having  thoroughly  scared 
her  with  stories  of  "snow-balls,"  he 
induced  her  to  charge  a  guilder  a  box. 
Befpre  she  had  the  faintest  concep- 
tion of  what  had  really  befallen  her, 
red  posters  heralded,  in  the  great 
cities  of  Holland:  "Aunt  Deborah's 
Pills.     For  All  Who  Feel  111." 

But,  after  the  stupor  of  the  first 
fortnight,  her  hard  common-sense 
reasserted  itself.  She  understood  that 
her  old  aunt's  remedy  somehow 
cured  "nerves."  She  had  never 
given  the  entire  secret  of  the  recipe 
into  her  nephew's  hands,  mistrusting 
his  use  of  it;  Jessie  was  bound  over 
to  eternal  secrecy.  Juffrouw  Varel- 
kamp  faced  the  avalanche  of  orders, 
and,  using  that  gift  which  had  long 
made  her  invaluable  to  the  Local 
Charity  Organization,  she  quite  natu- 
rally developed  into  the  Manager  of 
a  rapidly  growing  business  concern. 
The  small  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house  and  the  space  behind  it  were 
built  over  with  a  laboratory  and 
offices.  Jessie  Bell  found  herself 
"earning  a  .living,"  at  a  modest 
salary,  in  the  mixing  room;  Miss 
Varelkamp  personally  superintended, 
the  weekly  increasing  staff  of  clerks. 
She  largely  employed  women,  for 
men,  she  said,  are  so  feckless.  Her 
nephew  she  sent  back  to  his  studies. 
The  concoction  of  patent  medicine 
is  incredibly  uncomplicated:  all  the 


work  is  done  in  the  advertising  office 
and  the  correspondence  room. 

For  advertisement  Miss  Varelkamp 
manifested  an  aptitude  little  short 
of  genius;  she  seemed  to  hit  the  wide 
middle-class  to  which  she  herself  be- 
longed straight  in  the  heart.  Her 
homely  little  story  of  "Pills  and 
Prayers"  was  reprinted  in  a  thousand 
newspapers  without  its  costing  her  a 
cent.  And  she  was  the  first  to  send 
little  Christmas  trees  with  gilt  pill- 
boxes to  the  asylums.  By  the  time 
the  doctors  started  their  Anti-pill 
Society,  her  success  was  complete. 
"Aunt  Deborah's  Pills  for  All  Hu- 
man Ills"  were  scattered  over  the 
world  like  pebbles  on  the  shore  of 
ocean,  like  plums  on  a  German  plum- 
tart,  like  stars  in  the  vault  of  heaven. 
The  jingle  was  her  improvement. 
"Small  Pills  All  Ills"  were  the 
enigmatic  words  which  accompanied 
your  rail  way- journey,  in  an  uninter- 
rupted sequence,  and  five  languages, 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Rome.  The 
international  bureaux  were  organized 
like  the  great  Dutch  cocoa-businesses: 
Juffrouw  Varelkamp's  chief  talent 
proved  to  be  her  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  men. 

On  Aunt  Deborah's  sixty-fifth 
birthday  (the  29th  of  December)  the 
"certified"  sale  for  the  last  year  was 
declared  to  be  ten  millions.  After 
all,  that  is  less  than  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  boxes  of  a  hundred  per 
diem.  The  price  of  the  boxes  had 
been  raised  to  three  guilders — three 
Dutch  cents,  or  a  little  more  than  a 
halfpenny,  per  pill.  The  profit  thus 
made  was  very  modest,  in  comparison 
with  most  similar  properties,  only 
five  hundred  per  cent.,  or  a  quarter  of 
a  million  guilders  net,  which  sounds 
very  humble  when  reduced  to  English 
currency.  Only  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling.     That  is  all. 

But  to  Meffrouw  Varelkamp,  living 
in  her  little  house  and  spending  a 
hundred  and  eighty  a  year  (including 
charities),  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  was  a  sum  to  make  you  weep. 
Only,  Mejuffrouw  Varelkamp  had 
resolved  not  to  weep.  Every  morn- 
ing, first  thing  on  rising,  she  read  to 
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herself  aloud,  in  the  silence  of  her  bed- 
room, the  " Parable  of  the  Talents"; 
then  she  went  for  the  day's  work 
tooth  and  nail.  That  work  in  itself 
she  liked  more  and  more,  the  quiet 
little  black-robed  creature,  knitting 
in  her  central  office  with  an  eagle  eye 
for  a  loose  stitch,  but  the  inevitable 
financial  result  was  a  growing  burden 
and  a  pitiless  unrest.  With  all  her 
organizing  genius  she  remained  a 
stranger  to  money.  She  did  n't  care 
about  it;  she  didn't  spend  it;  she 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
She  was  far  too  conscientious  to 
"give  away"  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
The  horrible  thought  oppressed  her, 
like  a  nightmare,  that  the,  sum  was 
doubling  all  the  time.  "Money  is 
talents,"  she  repeated  to  herself, 
perturbed.  She  continued  to  live 
in  her  little  house  with  the  single 
servant  and  Jessie.  But  she  had 
bought  herself  a  fur  cloak,  price 
twelve  pounds. 

If  hard  work  and  poor  living  agreed 
with  Miss  Varelkamp,  poor  living 
and  hard  work  played  the  mischief 
with  Miss  Bell.  The  generation  of  the 
Deborahs  is  easily  fatal  to  that  of  the 
Jessies:  one  kills  the  other  off,  like 
plants.  Jessie  Bell  spent  her  days 
in  the  "laboratory."  She  visibly 
drooped. 

Miss  Varelkamp  had  forbidden  her 
nephew  the  house  out  of  fear  that  he 
would  appropriate  her  secret.  Great 
power  and  great  wealth  were  the  ruin 
of  young  people,  she  said.  She 
quoted  a  well-known  case  in  point, 
the  young  heir  of  "Hollands." 

But  Jessie's  cousin  Frank  she  had 
no  heart  to  drive  away.  Although 
she  never  noticed  droopings,  she  had 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  she 
might  be  kinder  to  Jessie,  whom  she 
didn't  understand  simply  because 
Jessie  was  a  modern  girl  with  a 
liking  for  blouses,  lawn-tennis  and 
occasional  distractions,  while  Miss 
Deborah  thought  life  ought  to  be  all 
duty  and  alpaca.  And  Miss  Deborah 
had  another  uncomfortable  feeling, 
at  which  she  rebelled,  that  Frank 
was  "a  better  boy"  than  her  own 
nephew.     So  she  let  Frank  come  of 


evenings  and  play  the  violin  (badly, 
but  she  deemed  it  most  wonderful) 
to  Jessie's  middling  piano  perform- 
ances on  an  instrument  bought  cheap 
at  a  sale.  Miss  Deborah  was  far 
too  'cute  for  the  hire-system. 

If  she  went  out  to  see  why  the 
maid-of-all-work  didn't  bring  up 
the  "Aniseed-milk"  or  the  "Bishop," 
Frank  would  say  to  Jessie: 

"When  you're  of  age,  you  must 
come  out  of  this,"  and  Jessie  would 
reply  demurely, 

"Miss  Deborah  is  very  good  to  me. 
I  shall  be  of  age  in  eight — or  six — or 
four — months." 

"I  can't  bear  to  think  of  your  tak- 
ing part  in  this  huge  swindle,"  was 
the  medical  student's  refrain. 

"It  is  n't  a  swindle.     It 's  a  cure." 

Frank  frowned. 

"And  Miss  Deborah  doesn't  do  it 
for  the  money,"  pleaded  Jessie. 

"No,  what  can  she  do  with  her 
millions?  She  does  n't  even  pay  you 
enough." 

"She  pays  good  salaries,  from  her 
point  of  view.  She  can't  imagine 
that  a  young  girl  could  have  any 
use  for  money." 

"Well,  when  you're  of  age  and 
I  'm  ready,  you  must  come  away. 
We  shall  marry  and  be  very  happy 
and  very  poor." 

Then  Jessie  would  smile  as  some 
girls  still  can  smile,  even  in  our  day, 
thank  Heaven!  at  that  suggestion 
and,  if  feeling  courageous,  she  would 
boldly  answer  "Yes." 

Then  Miss  Deborah  would  come 
back  and  say  servants  were  not  what 
they  used  to  be,  and  Frank  would 
compute  moodily,  quite  at  hap- 
hazard, how  many  thousands  Miss 
Deborah  had  "earned"  that  day. 

At  last  he  could  stand  the  strain 
no  longer.  Jessie  was  upstairs  in 
bed,  with  one  of  her  bad  headaches, 
the  result  of  ever  increasing  "busi- 
ness." "She  'd  be  all  right,"  said  Miss 
Deborah,  unsympathetically,  ' '  if 
she  'd  only  take  my  pills."  Miss 
Deborah  now  always  spoke  of  "My 
pills." 

"I  forbade  her,"  Frank  hastened 
to  avow. 
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"Ah  well!"  said  Miss  Deborah 
snorting  slightly.  "If  she  prefers  to 
be  ill  for  your  sake!" 

"Miss  Varelkamp,  I — I — you  must 
forgive  me;  to  me,  as  a  medical  man, 
this  trade  in  quack  pills  is — is " 

"What?"  asked  Miss  Deborah 
quietly  knitting. 

"A swindle!  Worse  than  a  swindle, 
a  crime!  It  is-  responsible  for  the 
death  of  thousands.  You — you,  Miss 
Varelkamp,  are  killing  people  daily 
in  —  in  I  spahan  and  Timbuctoo ! ' ' 
His  cheeks  burned;  now  he  had  done 
it! 

The  little  old  lady  laid  down  her 
work.  "These  are  serious  charges," 
she  said.     "Can  you  prove  them?" 

"Any  medical  man  can  prove 
them." 

1  *  Very  well.  I  will  ask  my  nephew. 
And  now  let  us  talk  of  something 
else.  The  new  minister,  they  say,  is 
an  Armenian." 

All  the  same,  she  was  more  upset 
than  she  cared  to  show,  suddenly 
distraught  by  a  novel  idea.  In  her 
uncertainty  she  drew  closer  to  her 
nephew  and,  Frank  being  thrown  into 
opposition  and  posing  as  Secretary 
of  the  Medical  Anti-pill  Society, 
Miss  Deborah  felt  compelled  to  for- 
bid "that  invidious  young  man"  the 
house.  Frank  had  burnt  his  ships; 
he  wrote  to  Jessie  that,  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  support  a  wife,  he  would 
come  and  carry  her  by  force  out  of 
what  he  called  the  "Swindle-shop." 
"Fourteen  Kerke-straat,  Alkmaar,  a 
Swindle-shop!"  Chris  explained  to 
his  aunt  that  Frank  had  always  been 
devoured  by  futile  covetousness.  He 
couldn't  stand  anyone  else  having 
money,  Chris  explained.  Miss 
Deborah  sighed  and  presented  her 
nephew,  who  tried  not  to  make  a 
grimace,  with  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  florins.  "I  must  get  more 
out  of  the  old  screw,  when  I  marry 
Jessie,"  reflected  Chris.  He  told  the 
girl  that  he  would  marry  her,  when 
he  chose.  "Well,  don't  choose  just 
yet,"  smiled  Jessie. 

Testimonials  and  photographs  were 
of  course  a  daily  feature  of  the 
business.    Chris  Varelkamp,   having 


been  plucked  for  his  medical  exam, 
and  needing  money  more  than  ever, 
got  his  aunt  to  appoint  him  Manager 
of  this  Department.  He  was  thus 
able  ceaselessly  to  prove  to  her  the 
enormous  benefit  her  pills  conferred 
on  the  human  race,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  found  an  unique  opportunity 
for  large  peculations  in  the  amount 
allowed  for  payment  of  such  letters 
and  photos  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
"No  wonder  you  couldn't  learn  for 
a  doctor !  Useless  lumber ! ' '  said  Miss 
Deborah.  She  told  Jessie  plainly  that 
the  girl,  on  her  twenty-first  birthday, 
must  either  accept  the  hand  of  Chris 
("whom  I,  from  a  dread  of  partiality, 
have  hitherto  misjudged")  or  else 
"fend  for  herself."  Occasionally 
now  Jessie,  slaving  on  her  pittance, 
at  the  head  of  the  immense  labora- 
tories, was  nearer  crying  than  laugh- 
ing, when  Chris  threatened  her  with 
his  love. 

Thus  the  twenty-first  birthday  came 
and  with  it  the  crisis  in  the  Pill 
Business.  Miss  Deborah  descended 
to  breakfast  with  an  air  of  extra 
decision.  "Chris  will  look  in  on  his 
way  to  the  office,"  she  remarked,  and 
she  kissed  the  orphan,  to  whom  she 
had  promised  to  be  kind.  She  would 
allow  them  a  "sufficient"  income  to 
marry  on.  "The  sale  will  reach 
fifteen  millions  this  year,"  she  said, 
nodding  her  head.  And  she  thought, 
with  the  familiar  tightening  at  her 
heart,  of  the  useless  mountains  of 
gold  piling  up  at  the  National  Bank. 
Day  and  night  she  meditated  the 
pros  and  cons  of  some  huge  charity. 
Sometimes  it  was  home  missions  and 
sometimes  foreign.  A  charity,  of 
course,  it  would  ultimately  be ;  but  the 
charity,  she  felt,  would  become  a 
greater  responsibility  even  than  the 
pills. 

After  breakfast  she  solemnly 
brought  down  the  sealed  cassette  and 
placed  it  in  front  of  Jessie  Bell. 

"This,"  she  said,  "is  from  your 
benefactress,  my  aunt.  To  be  given 
you  on  your  twenty-first  birthday." 

"Do  you  know  the  contents?" 
asked  Jessie, 

"  How  should  I  ?  It  is  sealed.     You 
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must  break  the  seals,  child.  But  I 
know  it  does  not  contain  anything  of 
value." 

Thus  forewarned,  Miss  Bell  slowly 
undid  the  fastenings  and  threw  back 
the  lid.  And  the  first  thing  both 
ladies  saw  was  that  the  box  contained 
two  envelopes  only,  a  thin  one  a-top 
and  a  thicker  one  underneath,  ad- 
dressed to  Mejuffrouw  Deborah  Varel- 
kartlp. 

Deborah  opened  the  thin  one  and 
silently  read: 

"My  dear  niece,  I  leave  you  this 
old  cassette  of  your  grandmother's, 
and  two  thousand  guilders,  which  I 
hereby  place  inside.  Also  I  once 
more  recommend  to  you  my  prottgtie, 
Jessie  Bell.  I  bequeath  her  no  money, 
for  that  would  be  unfair  to  my  re- 
lations, but  on  her  twenty-first 
birthday  I  request  you  to  give  to  her 
my  own  cassette  (the  rosewood  one) 
with  the  birthday  wishes  and  old 
recipes  it  contains.  These  are  to  be 
hers.  The  birthday  wishes  will  teach 
her  to  love  you  as  you  loved  me. 
From  the  recipes  she  may  derive 
whatever  profit  she  can,  when  she 
marries,  as  I  hope  she  will,  the 
husband  of  her  choice." 

Mejuffrouw  Varelkamp  snatched 
the  other  envelope  out  of  the  now 
empty  box.  "These  are  for  me," 
she  said,  hurrying  out  of  the  room. 

She  sat  down  in  her  own  bed- 
chamber and  drew  short  quick 
breaths.  The  fool  of  an  executor  had 
muddled  up  the  boxes.  Probably  the 
half  crazy  old  maid  was  as  much  to 
blame  for  the  confusion  as  he.  No 
matter  now;  they  had  been  inter- 
changed. The  recipe  of  "My  Aunt's 
Pills,"  by  a  blunder  of  fortune,  was 
the  property  of  young  Jessie  Bell. 

Yes,  it  belonged  to  her.  And  so 
the  whole  business  Miss  Varelkamp 
had  built  up  on  it — fortuitously  as 
she  deemed — belonged,  not  to  Miss 
Varelkamp,  but  to  Jessie.  The  old 
maid  spent  an  hour  fighting  it  out, 
such  an  hour  as  rarely  befalls  a  quiet 
spinster  in  sleepy  cheese-selling 
Alkmaar.  Then  she  went  downstairs, 
prepared  to  give  up  everything,  as 
Providence  thus  willed  it,  even  all  the 


good  she  was  doing  for  the  sick  and 
suffering — but,  then,  Frank  and  Jessie ' 
could  do  that  perhaps  better  than 
she! 

She  opened  the  parlor  door  to  hear 
Jessie  say:  "Nfcver." 

"Yes,  you  will,"  replied  Chris,  "or 
Aunt  Deborah  here  '11  turn  you 
out." 

"You  had  better. marry  him,"  put 
in  Aunt  Deborah,  bitterly,  with  a 
sudden  resolve  to  ' ' get  through. "  "I 
will  give  you  two  thousand  florins,  and 
that  is  all  either  of  you  will  ever  get 
from  me." 

"A  year!"  cried  Chris. 

Aunt  Deborah  laughed  aloud.  That 
was  just  the  amount  of  her  own  un- 
aided income.  "Once  for  all,"  she 
said,  shutting  her  lips  with  a  snap. 

Chris  flung  out  of  the  room  with 
an  excuse  about ' '  business  hours, "  but 
it  was  always  his  policy  to  "return 
and  win. "  He  flung  up  against  Frank 
who  said:  "Yes,  I  'm  coming  to  fetch 
her,"  so  Chris  followed  him  in. 

"She  is  twenty-one  to-day,  Miss 
Varelkamp,"  explained  Frank,  "and 
I  passed  my  last  examination  a  week 
ago.  I  *ve  got  an  appointment  at 
the  hospital;  we  can  marry  on  that." 

"And  starve,"  remarked  Chris. 

Frank  Bell  turned  to  gaze  at  him. 
"Of  course,"  said  Frank,  "you  don't 
understand  about  honestly  earning 
enough  to  live  on." 
-"Talking  of  honest  earnings,"  burst 
in  Juffrouw  Varelkamp,  "you  and  Jes- 
sie can  begin  when  you  choose!  I 
have  just  discovered,  an  hour  ago, 
that  'My  Aunt's  Pills'  belong  to 
Jessie!"  Her  eyes  twinkled;  she 
was  beginning  to  feel  happier.  "Yes, 
Chris,  they  belong  to  Jessie;  isn't 
that  a  joke?" 

Chris  didn't  see  the  joke,  unless 
Jessie  belonged  to  him. 

"I  don't  understand  what  you 
mean,"  protested  Miss  Bell. 

"I  mean  this — there's  your  pro- 
perty!" Miss  Varelkamp  dimly  cast 
the  famous  recipe  on  the  table,  the 
faded  yellow  paper,  a  hundred  years 
old.  Chris  snatched  at  it,  but  Frank 
was  too  quick  for  him.  The  young 
doctor  stood   rolling  the   document 
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.between  his  fingers,  and  staring 
inquiry  at  Miss  Deborah. 

11  Yes,  the  whole  thing — the  recipe, 
the  works,  the  piles  of  money  at  the 
bankers — are  yours  to  do  what  you 
like  with!,,  explained  Miss  Deborah, 
enjoying  the  prospective  inconsistency 
of  "the  most  covetous  young  man  in 
Holland.' '  "Yes,  Jessie  is  the  richest 
heiress  in  the  country,  and  her  means 
of  making  half  a  million  a  year  are 
yours!" 

"Is  that  quite  true?"  inquired 
Frank. 

Miss  Varelkamp  nodded  vigorously. 

"I  can  tear  this  up,  Jessie?"  con- 
tinued Frank,  turning  to  his  future 
wife.  "  We  can  stop  the  pill-business. 
Stop  it!" 

"Jessie  can  stop  it,"  corrected 
Juffrouw  Varelkamp,  with  flushing 
cheeks. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Jessie,"  suggested 
Chris.     "Marry   me,   and   have    the 


finest  motor-car  in  Holland." 

"But  what  have  you  got,  then, 
Miss    Deborah?"    inquired    Jessie. 

"My  house  here,  and  two  thousand 
guilders  per  annum,  and  peace,  as 
before,"  replied  Miss  Deborah 
promptly.  "Dont  mind  me;  I  feel 
as  happy  as — I  used  to." 

"I  think,  if  the  pill-business  is 
really  mine,  I  would  rather — stop  it," 
said  Jessie,  thinking  the  matter 'out. 

"But  the  money  in  the  Bank  is 
Aunt  Deborah's,"  protested  Chris 
Varelkamp  furiously. 

"It  is  not*'  declared  Juffrouw 
Varelkamp,  and  looked  daggers  at  a 
nephew  she  scorned. 

"We  can  give  it  to  the  Cancer 
Research  Fund,"  decided  the  doctor, 
"as  the  Anti-pill  Society  ceases  to 
exist." 

Very  slowly  Jessie  tore  the  prescrip- 
tion into  very  tiny  pieces  whilst  the 
others  stood  silently  watching  her. 


OMAR  AND  REASON 


[From  a  Poem  in  the  Persian  Attributed  to  Omar  Khayyam] 

Old  Reason  dined  with  me, — a  seldom  guest; 
We  passed  a  pleasant  noon  in  idle  jest. 

Said  I,  "Thou  Font  of  Knowledge,  pray  impart 
The  truth  of  many  things  that  vex  my  heart: 
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First  tell  me,  what  is  life  when  rightly  weighed?" 
A  sleep,"  said  he,  "with  dreams  that  glow  and  fade." 


"And  canst  thou  name  the  fruits  thereof?"  I  said. 
He  nodded:  "Sundry  aches  of  heart  and  head." 

Then,  "What  is  Marriage?"  next  I  sought  to  know. 
"An  hour's  joy,"  he  scoffed,  "and  years  of  woe." 
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Define,"  said  I,  "the  breed  that  prey  on  me." 
A  pack  of  jackals,  wolves  and  dogs!"  growled  he. 

Can  aught  subdue  the  soul  of  man?"  I  cried. 

The  world  hath  whips,"  quoth  he,  "and  chains  beside." 

What  works  are  old  Khayyam's?"  I  asked  betimes. 
False  figuring,"  he  laughed,  "and  crazy  rhymes!" 

Arthur  Guiterman 


THE  AMERICAN  OPIUM  PERIL 

Growing  Use  in  this  Country  of  a  Drug  that 
Elsewhere  has  Slain  its  Millions 


By  HUGH  C.  WEIR 


HE  slaves  of  opium 
comprise  an  army- 
more  than  twice 
as  large  as  the 
population  of  the 
United  States  and 
four  times  as  large 
as  the  combined 
populations  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece, 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  Scotland, 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Canada.  Over 
160,000,000  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren are  as  helpless  under  the  sway 
of  the  poppy  as  a  chained  slave 
under  the  lash  of  the  task  driver. 
During  the  year  1908,  the  drug  claimed 
more  than  one  million  lives,  nine 
tenths  of  which  were  contributed  by 
the  nations  of  China,  Burma  and 
India.  The  significant  fact,  however, 
which  is  calling  the  world  to  arms, 
is  that  the  opium  curse  is  sweeping 
westward. 

In  the  United  States  the  drug  has 
gathered  more  than  twice  as  many 
victims  as  in  any  other  English- 
speaking  country.  This  is  why,  be- 
sides sending  a  delegation  to  the 
recent  international  opium  conference 
at  Shanghai,  President  Roosevelt 
appointed  a  commission  which  is  to 
probe  the  peril  of  the  poppy  in 
American  territory. 

Mention  opium  to  your  neighbor 
and  he  will  shrug  indifferent  shoulders 
as  he  pictures,  perhaps,  a  vague 
scene  of  Chinatown.  Opium  and  the 
Chinese,  to  the  mind  of  your  average 
newspaper  reader,  are  inseparable. 
He  has  never  considered  the  poppy 
except  as  a  factor  that  is  ridding 


the  world  of  coolies,  or  which  perhaps 
can  quiet  the  man  suffering  from  a 
broken  limb  or  broken  sleep.  It  is 
because  this  is  so  that  we  are  facing 
to-day  a  series  of  disagreeable  facts. 
For  the  shadow  of  the  opium  curse 
has  reached  across  the  seas,  from 
the  oldest  civilization  to  one  of  the 
newest,  and  is  striking  at  our  sinews 
with  a  force  and  a  cunning  which 
only  those  who  have  made  a  first- 
hand study  of  the  problem  can 
appreciate. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1908, 
there  were  more  than  one  million 
drug-consumers  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  victims  of  opium,  mor- 
phine, cocaine,  heroin  and  chloral 
hydrate.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1909,  the  number  had  increased 
by  over  two  hundred  thousand. 
Last  year  more  than  $1,000,000 
worth  of  smuggled  opium  -was  sold 
on  American  soil.  We  spent  over 
$1,000,000  in  duties  alone  on  the 
opium  which  we  imported  through 
legal  channels  during  the  twelve 
months.  A  leading  expert  recently 
told  me  that  by  the  beginning  of 
the  year  19 10  the  American  drug 
slaves  will  number  1,500,000  people. 
And  yet  opium-smoking  in  this  coun- 
try dates  back  only  to  1868.  It 
needed  more  than  six  centuries  i<5r 
the  blight  to  blacken  China.  Yet 
in  less  than  half  a  century  it  has 
reached  proportions  in  the  United 
States  so  alarming  as  at  last  to 
compel  action  from  the  National 
Government.  Assuredly  we  learn 
fast — the  evil  with  the  good! 
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The  first  American  definitely  known 
to  have  smoked  opium  was  one 
Clendemyn,  a  Californian  of  the 
later  sixties.  Against  even  the  back- 
ground of  straggling  mining  camps 
and  frontier  revelry  and  cow-boy 
justice,  Clendemyn  and  his  pipe 
were  thrown  into  sharp  prominence. 
Opium  "joints"  appeared  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  more  disreputable 
saloons,  until,  in  1875,  San  Francisco 
was  forced  in  self-defence  to  pass 
stringent  anti-opium  laws,  reinforced 
by  a  State  statute  in  1881.  The 
latter  struck  hard.  It  included  not 
only  the  person  who  sold  opium  but 
the  person  who  smoked  opium.  A 
fine  of  fifty  dollars  was  imposed  for 
the  first  offence,  and  a  sentence  of 
five  hundred  dollars  and  six  months' 
imprisonment  for  the  second  offence. 

In  the  meantime,  the  clutch  of 
the  drug  had  spread  to  Nevada, 
attaining  such  a  point  in  Carson  City 
t^at  the  authorities  in  desperation 
passed  a  law  punishing  not  only  the 
opium-dealer  and  the  opium-smoker, 
but  also  the  person  who  carried  opium 
on  his  person,  and  the  owner  of  the 
premises  where  the  poppy  was  sold! 
Nevada  was  determined  to  break  up 
the  opium  traffic  without  delay  and 
without  argument. 

From  coast  to  coast  the  grim 
shadow  of  the  poppy  had  begun  to 
show  itself.  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New 
Orleans  and  New  York  all  considered 
the  problem  at  length,  adopting  more 
or  less  active  laws  in  this  connection, 
which,  however,  like  many  of  our 
saloon-statutes,  soon  found  their  way 
to  the  dust  of  convenient  pigeon- 
holes. The  opium  peril  grew  so  pro- 
nounced in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
that  the  citizens  held  mass  meetings 
of  protest  and  compelled  the  authori- 
ties to  adopt  drastic  measures  to 
check  the  menace. 

This  was  the  condition  twenty 
years  ago.  It  was  with  a  shock  that 
the  average  American  learned  a  few 
months  ago,  that  to-day  there  are 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
drug  victims  in  this  country,  em- 
bracing one  person  in  every  sixty- five 
of  all  our  men,  women  and  children. 


San  Francisco  has  the  blight 
of  its  underground  Chinatown, — and 
where  there  are  coolies  there  is 
always  opium, — but  New  York  also 
gives  us  some  of  the  worst  of  our 
poppy  dens.  In  Mott,  Pell  and 
Park  Streets  one  can  find  them  by 
the  dozens — masked  by  a  tawdry, 
ill-smelling  Chinese  laundry.  On 
Second  and  Fourth  Avenues  also 
they  abound,  with  the  same  flapping 
lines  of  clothes  facing  the  street  and 
the  stare  of  the  uninitiated.  I  was 
told,  not  a  great  while  ago,  that  an 
American  woman,  assisted  by  her 
two  daughters,  is  maintaining  on 
West  Twenty-third  Street  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  equipped  and 
widely  patronized  "dens"  in  the 
city. 

A  startling  detail  of  the  drug 
situation  is  the  fact  that  from  fifty 
to  sixty  percent  of  the  habitual 
consumers  are  said  to  be  physicians. 
This  statement  is  made  by  a  group 
of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  of 
the  leading  medical  men  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  report  on  drug  conditions 
transmitted  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Another  sur- 
prising detail  of  their  reports,  each 
contributor  making  his  statement 
without  knowledge  of  the  other  state- 
ments submitted,  is  the  large  per- 
centage of  women  among  the  victims. 
They  are  from  the  two  social  extremes, 
the  leaders  of  society  being  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  outcasts  of  the 
streets. 

The  astonishing  number  of  drug 
"fiends"  among  the  physicians  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age doctor,  while  condemning  the  use 
of  stimulants  by  his  patients,  is 
apt  to  think  himself  of  superior 
will  power,  and  to  feel  that  he  car. 
throw  off,  whenever  he  wishes  to. 
a  habit  that  would  drag  a  weaker 
man  to  the  grave.  The  result  is 
that  he  is  unable  to  lift  his  burned 
fingers  from  the  fire  at  the  critical 
moment,  when  his  medical  training 
and  commonsense  tell  him  it  is  a 
question  of  life  and  death. 

There  are  forty  institutions  in  this 
country  advertising  a  cure  for  the 
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drug  habit,  and  all  of  them  are  largely 
patronized.  One  such  institution  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  has  the  names  of 
over  100,000  patients  whom  it  has 
treated,  and  there  are  several  others 
that  can  show  50,000.  While  it  is 
true  that  many  patients  patronize 
two  and  three  and  even  four  of 
these  dispensaries,  and  their  names 
are  thus  duplicated  in  a  combined 
report  from  the  institutions,  these 
statistics  furnish  a  startling  reve- 
lation of  the  ravages  of  the  drug 
evil. 

The  number  of  drug  consumers 
may  be  estimated  from  the  quantity 
of  opium  received  in  this  country 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  During 
1908,  444,121  pounds  of  crude  opium 
passed  through  the  American  Cus- 
toms office.  It  is  estimated  by 
officials  of  the  National  Government 
that  from  50  to  75  percent  of  this 
quantity  was  used  for  improper 
purposes.  Computing  at  two  ounces? 
the  quantity  of  morphine  in  each 
pound  of  opium,  this  gives  some 
445,000  to  665,000  ounces  of  the  drug 
consumed  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  its  victims.  I  am  told  by  the 
drug  officials  at  Washington  that  one 
consumer  will  use  on  an  average 
of  from  one  to  twelve  ounces  of 
morphine  annually;  and  this  amount 
occasionally  has  been  consumed  by 
a  single  user  within  one  or  two 
months.  Of  smoking  opium,  151,916 
pounds  were  received  in  the  United 
States  in  1 908.  While  it  is  impossible 
to -estimate  with  any  accuracy  the 
amount  of  opium  which  one  smoker 
will  use  in  a  stated  period,  these 
statistics  bear  out  with  startling 
force  the  cry  that  the  drug  peril  has 
reached  "menacing  proportions  in  this 
country. 

Our  great  cities,  of  course,  are 
the  leading  opium  centres.  The  drug, 
however,  is  pushing  its  sway  farther 
and  farther  into  the  rural  districts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  largely 
our  success  in  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  the  liquor  traffic  that  has  given 
us  the  burden  of  the  opium  evil — 
its  threatened  substitute.  It  is  in 
those  localities,   where  the   greatest 


temperance  victories  have  been  re- 
corded, that  the  opium-agents  are 
pushing  the  drug  most  strenuously. 
Because  ninety  percent  of  Ohio  has 
lately  voted  "dry,"  the  Buckeye 
State  has  become  one  of  the  centres 
where  the  opium  vendors  have  been 
particularly  active.  The  law  has 
taken  away  the  Ohio  man's  ability 
to  satisfy  his  alcoholic  thirst.  Now 
the  peddlers,  who  are  selling  opium 
pellets — it  is  alleged  on  the  street 
corner— offer  him  a  substitute  more 
deadly  than  whiskey.  This  is  true 
elsewhere.  In  the  prohibition  State 
of  Maine  the  consumption  of  opium 
has  increased  150  percent  in  the  past 
ten  years.    % 

The  situation  is  not  a  new  one. 
We  have  confronted  the  same  facts 
in  our  great  prisons  where  a  thousand 
convicts,  barred  from  their  accus- 
jttomed  stimulants  by  the  walls  of 
the  penitentiary,  have  given  all  of 
their  hoardings  for  smuggled  opium 
pellets,  slipped  to  their  cells  often 
by  the  guards  of  the  institution. 
Some  one  has  said  that  two  thirds 
of  our  convicts  are  opium  or  morphine 
fiends,  who  have  become  so  since 
their  imprisonment.  And  the  state- 
ment is  probably  true.  Also,  it 
shows  why  the  drunkard  in  the  pro- 
hibition territory  springs  at  the  bait 
of  the  travelling  opidm  agent.  His 
mental,  moral  and  physical  stamina 
have  become  so  decayed  that  his 
horizon  is  bounded  only  by  the  crav- 
ings of  his  appetite.  But  this  is  not 
the  worst.  Like  the  small-pox  vic- 
tim he  exposes  the  whole  community 
to  the  plague. 

What  is  opium?  Nine  persons 
out  of  ten  have  taken  the  drug  in 
some  form  or  other,  and  not  one 
person  in  this  ratio  could  tell  what 
it  is,  nor  even  distinguish  it  were  it 
placed  before  him.  This  is  largely 
true  because  the  average  man  who 
is  given  opium  receives  it  under 
another  name. 

Do  you  know  that  when  you  are 
swallowing  a  Dover's  powder  you 
are  taking  a  large  percentage  of 
opium?  Do  you  know  that  the 
"stomach-ache"  remedy  of  paregoric 
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contains  opium?  Do  you  know  that 
until  recently  the  average  catarrh 
medicine  held  a  substantial  percent- 
age of  opium  or  cocaine?  Do  you 
know  that  the  majority  of  children's 
remedies  contain  opium?  Do  you 
know  that  many  of  the  consumption, 
rheumatism,  and  asthma  "cures" 
are  deluged  with  opium  or  one  of 
its  compounds? 

Opium  is  the  dried  juice  of  the 
unripe  poppy.  It  can  be  gathered 
in  all  countries  of  a  semi-tropical 
or  even  temperate  climate. 

In  Macedonia,  the  crop  is  com- 
puted at  140,000  pounds  annually. 
In  Bengal,  the  British  Government 
has  a  monopoly,  and  the  annual  yield 
is  estimated  at  100,000  chests,  which 
means  a  value  of  from  $10,000,000 
to  $60,000,000.  Persia  and  Egypt 
contribute  perhaps  a  fifth  as  much 
to  the  world's  opium  market,  Mozam- 
bique has  over  60,000  acres  under 
opium  cultivation,  while  China  has 
been  literally  drugged  for  half  a 
century  by  the  poppy. 

The  harvesting  of  opium  presents  a 
study  of  curious  contrasts.  It  is 
much  as  though  the  ban  of  Nature 
had  been  placed  on  the  poppy,  and 
that  those  conditions  which  would 
favor  almost  any  other  plant  had  been 
arrayed  against  its  cultivation.  Na- 
ture, unassisted,  would  decrease  the 
yield  of  the  poppy  to  almost  nothing. 
The  opium  farmer  must  build  an 
ingenious  system  of  irrigating  dykes 
for  his  fields.  He  can  depend  on  no 
water  from  the  clouds,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  poppy  is  confined  to 
the  dry  season.  Even  under  these 
conditions  there  is  but  one  short 
period  of  the  year  when  he  may 
expect  success.  His  seed  must  be 
sown  in  the  latter  part  of  November 
and  he  must  gather  the  harvest  in 
February.  He  is  given  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  twelve  months  in  which 
to  work,  and  if  he  seeks  to  go  beyond 
it  his  failure  is  complete. 

Your  opium  farmer,  as  a  rule,  begins 
his  operations  by  dividing  his  field 
into  two  beds  by  a  central  dyke. 
From  this  he  extends  branches  on 
both  sides  until  he  has  separated  his 


plot  of  ground  into  small,  square 
sections.  But  he  is  not  through. 
At  one  end  he  must  build  a  tank  for 
his  water  at  least  ten  feet  in  depth. 
When  he  has  driven  the  last  nail 
and  turned  the  last  spadeful  of 
dirt,  he  has  constructed  an  irriga- 
ting system  that  has  required  weeks 
of  labor;  and  he  has  only  reached 
the  commencement  of  his  real  task. 

He  must  know  to  a  nicety  the 
quantity  of  water  which  his  soil  will 
need;  he  must  study  its  temperament 
as  a  doctor  watches  the  pulse  of  his 
patient.  The  slightest  misstep  will 
end  in  disaster.  If  he  be  wise  in 
the  art  of  the  planter,  his  weary  days 
of  watching  will  at  length  bring  him 
to  the  point  when  the  seed  may  be 
opened. 

The  process  reminds  one  vividly 
of  the  tapping  of  our  own  maples. 
The  slow  drip  of  the  "sugar  water" 
from  the  severed  veins  of  our  great 
trees  is  not  more  tedious  than  the 
flow  of  the  milk-like  juice  of  the 
poppy.  The  farmer  rises  early  these 
mornings.  He  must  scrape  the  sticky 
whitish  substance  into  his  bucket  at 
once  or  it  is  lost  to  hirn.  He  spends 
hours  on  his  hands  and  knees,  filling 
his  pail  with  the  care  and  eagerness 
of  a  miner  sifting  gold  from  the 
sand. 

Gradually  the  juice  turns  to  a 
faint -pinkish  tint,  and  when  it  is 
transferred  to  another  receptacle, 
it  leaves  in  the  bottom  of  the  pail 
a  dark-brown  scum,  much  resembling 
coffee.  For  three  weeks  the  juice 
is  exposed  to  the  air — the  period 
occasionally  extending  to  a  month  or 
more — until  the  moisture  begins  to 
disappear.  In  India,  the  government 
limits  the  proportion  of  moisture  to 
thirty  percent,  and  the  farmer  must 
pass  his  product  before  the  critical 
eye  of  an  alert  inspector  before  he 
can  sell  it  to  the  government  factory. 
The  opium  at  this  point  is  usually 
rolled  into  rough  ball$,  held  together 
by  a  thin  crust  of  dried  poppy  petals 
and  smeared  with  the  "washings" 
of  the  various  bowls  and  buckets  in 
which  the  drug  has  been  held.  In 
native  parlance  this   fluid  is   called 
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lewa.  It  is  as  sticky  as  ordinary 
glue  and  if  applied  to  metallic  iron 
will  turn  it  to  a  heavy  black. 

The  ball  of  opium  generally  meas- 
ures six  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs 
from  two  pounds  to  two  pounds  and 
a  half  when  ready  for  shipment.  At 
the  factory,  another  process  of  ex- 
posure takes  place  and  the  opium 
is  placed  under  the  sun,  and  turned 
carefully  so  that  all  sides  may  be 
equally  affected.  If  it  becomes  in- 
flated, it  is  opened  and  the  gas  within 
allowed  to  escape.  The  process  is 
not  complete  until  the  ball  resists 
the  sun's  rays  successfully  and  the 
inspector  is  convinced  that  it  is  of 
the  right  degree  of  hardness.  Even 
when  this  test  is  finished,  the  cake 
is  placed  for  three  days  in  a  long 
framework  and  watched  carefully 
for  possible  signs  of  mildew.  If 
evidences  of  this  condition  appear, 
it  is  recovered  with  a  new  coating 
of  "poppy  trash,"  as  the  dried  petals 
are  called,  before  the  opium  manu- 
facture is  complete  and  the  product 
is  placed  in  cases  for  shipment.  The 
latter  are  made  to  hold  forty  balls 
or  "cakes."  It  is  nothing  unusual 
for  Bengal  to  export  100,000  of  these 
chests  in  a  single  year. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
opium  product  of  various  climates 
and  countries.  The  yield  of  France 
is  the  richest  in  the  world  if  we  view 
it  from  its  proportion  of  morphine, 
often  amounting  to  22  percent.  The 
opium  of  Egypt  contains  only  five 
percent  of  morphine,  while  the  yield 
of  India  drops  as  low  as  two  and  a 
half  percent,  the  Turkish  opium 
which  we  receive  being  even  lower. 

As  a  medicinal  remedy,  opium  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries 
ever  made.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
drug  case  of  practically  every  physi- 
cian. The  poppy  relieves  pain,  pro- 
duces sleep,  allays  nervous  irritation. 
In  throat  and  lung  diseases  it  is 
used  frequently  to  check  an  aggra- 
vated cough.  In  cases  of  diarrhoea, 
dysentery  and  diabetes  its  value 
is  unquestioned.  As  a  remedy  in 
catarrh  *it  is  almost  unsurpassed, 
checking  the  excessive  secretions  of 


the  nostrils  and  stimulating  the 
general  system.  And  as  compounds 
of  opium  we  find  the  great  drugs  of 
morphine,  narcotine,  narceine,  co- 
deine, apomorphine  and  more  than  a 
dozen  others  which  have  produced 
many  of  the  revolutions  of  medical 
science. 

So  much  for  the  usefulness  of 
the  poppy.  Its  peril  is  the  fact  that 
in  curing  the  patient  of  one  disease 
it  may  infect  him  with  another  just 
as  deadly  and  infinitely  more  de- 
grading. It  may  cure  and  in  the 
process  it  may  kindle  an  appetite 
that  will  kill.  Opium  has  been  at 
once  the  blessing  and  the  curse  of 
the  human  race.  It  has  lessened 
suffering  and  has  saved  countless 
thousands  from  a  needless  grave. 
And  we  are  just  realizing  that  it  has 
driven  countless  millions  to  an  equally 
needless  grave. 

The  drug  above  all  else  is  a  poison. 
It  can  be  harnessed  as  other  poisons 
are,  but  there  is  always  the  weak 
link  in  the  chain  which  snaps  with- 
out warning  and  without  mercy. 
There  are  men  who  can  take  opium 
without  danger,  just  as  there  are 
men  who  can  take  whiskey  with- 
out danger.  Indeed,  recent  Chinese, 
statistics  prove  that  vigorous  exer- 
cise often  overbalances  the  effect 
of  the  poppy  and  that  men  who  lead 
strenuous  lives  have  used  the  drug 
for  a  lifetime  without  ill  effect. 
But  the  one  exception  is  contrasted 
always  with  a  thousand  victims. 

Most  of  us  know  in  a  vague  way 
that  there  are  several  forms  of  opium 
consumption.  We  can  smoke  the 
drug  or  we  can  eat  it.  Also  we  can 
inject  it  in  the  form  of  morphine. 
For  years,  the  opium-eaters  of  India 
were  licensed,  and  the  government 
fees  amounted  to  $19,000,000  annu- 
ally. 

An  opium  victim  may  live  twenty 
years,  consuming  from  three  to  twelve 
grains  daily.  But  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  not  live  ten  years.  Michi- 
gan authorities  estimate  that  the 
opium-eaters  of  that  State  consume 
an  average  of  one  ounce  avoirdupois 
weekly.     There  are  those  who  have 
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taken  thirty  grains  as  a  day's  regular 
diet.  (That  most  famous  of  opium- 
eaters,  Thomas  de  Quincey,  boasts 
of  having  reduced  his  daily  allowance 
to  forty  grains,  his  previous  consump- 
tion having  been  320.)  When  the 
confirmed  opium-eater  reaches  the 
advanced  stages,  he  seeks  to  add 
to  the  effect  of  the  drug  with  chloral, 
chloroform  or  ether.  At  the  other 
extreme,  four  or  five  grains  at  a 
single  dose  may  kill  a  man. 

This  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  smoker  and  the  outfit 
necessary  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
habit.  There  is  as  great  a  difference 
between  opium  pipes  as  there  is 
between  the  various  forms  of  opium. 
The  most  common  material  is  bam- 
boo, and,  like  an  ordinary  tobacco 
pipe,  the  longer  it  is  used  the  sweeter 
becomes  its  flavor.  There  are  opium 
pipes  of  ivory  or  porcelain,  heavily 
embossed  with  gold  or  silver,  but 
these  are  more  for  display  than  for 
use.  Even  a  man  who  can  afford 
such  an  extravagance  seldom  smokes 
a  pipe  of  this  character.  If  he  does- 
n't fall  back  on  the  favored  bamboo 
he  uses  a  "lemon  pipe" — made  of 
rings  of  lemon  peel.  Old  smokers 
declare  that  the  blending  of  the  lemon 
and  the  opium  flavors  produces  the 
most  satisfying  combination  that  has 
yet  been  discovered.       * 

The  pipe  bowl  (yen  tsian,  in 
Chinese)  is  familiarly  dubbed  the 
"opium  pistol,"  and  is  fashioned 
usually  of  hard  red  clay.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  smoker's  outfit  con- 
sists of  the  hop-toy,  a  small  case  of 
buffalo  horn  for  holding  his  opium 
supply;  the  yen  hauck,  or  needle,  with 
which  he  balances  his  pellets;  a 
small  glass  lamp  over  which  he 
heats  his  opium  to  the  proper  degree, 
generally  burning  sweet  oil;  a  pair 
of  scissors  (kow  ten)  for  trimming  the 
wick;  a  knife  for  removing  the  yen 
tshi  or  ash  from  his  pipe;  a  saucer 
for  the  ash;  a  soft  sponge  for  cooling 
the  bowl  when  overheated;  and 
finally  a  case,  perhaps  twelve  inches 
long  and  nine  inches  wide,  in  which 
the  outfit  is  deposited  when  not  in 
use.    From  which  it  may  be  seen 


that  the  operation  of  opium-smoking 
is  a  cumbersome  and  difficult  one. 
Indeed,  many  confirmed  victims  are 
unable  to  "cook"  their  own  opium 
or  prepare  their  own  pipes  for  use. 

Opium  must  first  be  heated  to  a 
certain  degree  before  it  can  be  smoked, 
and  if  this  heat  be  too  great  or  too 
little,  the  consumer  and  his  outfit 
will  be  spattered  and  his  performance 
end  in  a  fiasco.  As  a  rule,  it  requires 
from  eight  to  ten  minutes  to  heat 
opium  properly,  the  smoker  balancing 
his  pellet  over  his  lamp  and  turning 
it  at  intervals  to  make  sure  that  all 
portions  are  given  an  equal  share 
of  the  flame.  When  the  "cooking" 
is  complete,  the  opium  is  dropped  into 
the  "pistol"  or  bowl,  and  the  latter 
is  held  over  the  lamp,  while  the 
smoker,  reclining  contentedly  on  his 
side,  draws  deep  whiffs  of  the  poi- 
sonous fumes.  His  total  preparation 
requires,  perhaps,  fifteen  minutes — 
and  yet  within  four  or  five  minutes, 
and  often  much  less,  his  pipe  -  is 
emptied,  and  he  must  begin  again 
the  laborious  task  of  filling  it. 

For  twenty-five  cents  one  may 
secure  from  six  to  ten  fan — thirty- 
five  to  sixty  grains— of  first-class 
opium.  If  indifferent  to  the  quality, 
one  may  buy  for  the  same  sum  from 
twelve  to  twenty  fan  of  the  second 
class,  which  means  from  seventy  to 
120  grains.  Often  the  ashes  left  by 
the  first-class  opium  are  made  into  a 
lower  grade  of  the  drug,  which  in 
its  turn  is  sold  to  the  poorer  class 
of  smokers,  often  with  the  most  dis- 
astrous effects,  for  of  all  forms  of  the 
drug  this  is  the  most  deadly. 

As  a  point  of  history,  the  world 
has  known  almost  from  the  first  the 
peril  of  the  poppy.  Even  while  ad- 
ministering it  in  its  crude  stages, 
the  turbanned  physicians  of  Arabia 
realized  that  they  were  playing  with 
fire.  And,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  world  has  burned  its  hands. 
In  view  of  the  present  opium  rally 
of  the  nations,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  frequent  and  how  deep  those 
burns  have  been. 

History  associates  the  first  men- 
tion of  the   drug  with   Arabia.     It 
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was  as  early  as  77  a.d.  that  Diosco- 
rides  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  uses 
and  possibilities  of  the  poppy,  which 
commands  the  profound  respect  of 
even  the  twentieth-century  surgeon. 
China  has  always  been  associated 
with  the  growth  of  the  opium  in- 
dustry, but  in  reality  for  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  years  after  her 
neighbors  had  realized  both  the 
benefit  and  the  menace  of  the  drug, 
the  poppy  was  unknown  in  the  Celes- 
tial Empire.  It  is  also  a  fact  that, 
from  the  first  years  of  opium  impor- 
tation China  has  battled  with  the 
drug  as  no  other  nation  in  history 
has  done.  Opium  has  conquered 
China,  but  she  has  fought  with  a 
martyr's  heroism  for  her  freedom. 
And  the  victory  of  the  drug  is  due 
not  so  much  to  the  weakness  of  the 
nation  as  to  the  hostility  of  her 
neighbors.  It  was  the  foreigner  who 
brought  opium  to  China  and  it  was 
the  foreigner  who  kept  it  there. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  greed  of  the 
gentlemen  who  composed  the  British 
East  India  Company  that  gave  the 
drug  its  last,  sweeping  victory,  which 
has  made  the  past  century  in  Chinese 
history  almost  a  blot.  To  attain  a 
fortune,  a  dozen  Englishmen  liter- 
ally drugged  a  nation,  and  it  is  some- 
thing of  a  poetic  reparation  that 
China  is  to-day  helping  to  throw 
back  on  the  English-speaking  world 
the  curse  which  she  received  from  it. 

In  the  year  1839,  British  opium 
agents,  defying  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, unloaded  30,000  chests  of  the 
drug  in  the  Empire.  Rising  with 
a  vigor  which  an  American  finds 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  con- 
ception of  the  Flowery  Kingdom, 
the  Chinese  officers  applied  the  torch 
to  the  heaped-up  cases — and  $10,000- 
000  worth  of  opium  vanished  in 
smoke.  War  with  England  followed, 
and  in  the  end  this  action  of  national 
heroism  counted  for  nothing,  except 
the  deaths  of  tens  of  thousands  on 
unnamed  battle-fields. 

A  prominent  historian  computes 
the  total  death  roll  of  the  Civil  War 
in  battle  and  hospital  at  1,000,000 
lives.    There  have  been  years  in  Chi- 


nese history  when  opium  has  claimed 
as  many  victims  in  a  single  year. 

At  one  period,  Japan  was  a  close 
rival  of  the  Chinese  Empire  in  the 
smoking  of  the  poppy.  When  the 
victims,  however,  began  to  mount  into 
the  realm  of  millions,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  Japan  not  only  prohibited 
the  importation  and  manufacture  of 
the  drug,  but  placed  a  heavy  fine 
on  its  use. 

New  Zealand,  Australia  and  the 
Philippines  have  all  recorded  an 
opiuni  death-roll  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. India  still  numbers  its  victims 
at  the  rate  of  thousands  a  month. 
Big  figures  these — and  true.  Opium 
slays  its  millions.  This  is  the  peril 
which  the  Western  continent  is  im- 
porting from  the  Eastern. 

It  is  not  with  China,  however, 
that  American  opium  history  is  most 
closely  related.  We  import  from 
Turkey  the  bulk  of  the  drug  which 
we  consume,  whether  for  legitimate 
or  illegitimate  purposes.  How  much 
this  is,  we  find  emphasized  in  the 
statement  that  last  year  we  received 
over  400,000  pounds  of  crude  opium 
— in  addition  to  the  harvest  of  the 
smugglers.  One  hundred  thousand 
pounds  would  have  been  more  than 
enough  for  ail  medicinal  purposes, 
which  means  that  probably  three 
times  as  much  went  to  satisfy  the 
slaves  of  the  drug. 

There  are  those  who  associate 
the  opium  peril  with  the  yellow  peril 
and  wrongly  so.  Much  of  our  opium 
has  been  brought  here  by  coolies, 
but  just  as  much  has  been  brought 
by  Americans.  Like  the  drink  evil, 
it  is  the  white  man  who  is  preying 
on  the  white  man.  It  is  the  druggist, 
the  patent-medicine  proprietor,  the 
chemist  and  the  physician  who  kindle 
the  appetite — and  too  often  keep 
it  alive.  It  is  from  them  that  the 
victim  turns  to  the  opium  "joint." 
Our  drug-stores  sell  as  much  of  the 
poppy  and  its  compounds  as  our 
Chinese  "dens."  The  patent-medi- 
cine factories  are  sending  out  as 
much  opium,  morphine  and  cocaine 
in  the  guise  of  rheumatism  and  con- 
sumption "cures"  as  is  distributed 
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by  all  of  our  coolies,  east  and  west. 
We  need  laws  that  will  strike  at 
the  white  man  as  well  as  the  yellow 
man.  If  the  Chinese  are  numbered 
among  our  opium  sjnugglers,  it  is 
in  the  capacity  of  the  roustabout. 
The  American  furnishes  the  brains 
and  the  market.  In  the  meantime, 
our  opium  "dens"  are  increasing. 
The  police  of  every  city  testify  to  this 
fact  in  startling  figures.  And  the 
"dens"  are  being  established  by 
white  men,  on  property  owned  by 
white  men. 

Glance  through  the  daily  newspaper 
and  you  will  find  seven  out  of  ten 
of  the  announcements  which  offer 
an  asthmatic  remedy  are  but  thinly 
veiled  opium  advertisements.  Go  to 
your  confirmed  drug  fiend.  He  will 
give  you  a  list  of  the  drug-stores  in 
your  town  that  will  sell  you  opium — 
without  disagreeable  questions.  The 
list  will  astonish  you.  It  is  from 
^  these  sources  that  our  "dens"  are 
supplied.  Banish  our  Chinese  en- 
tirely and  we  would  not  banish  the 
opium.  The  drug  came  before  the 
Chinese,  and  it  would  remain  after 
they  had  gone.  This  is  why  the 
opium  commission  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  is  facing  a  task 
whose  true  magnitude  is  not  realized 
by  the  country  it  would  serve. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
the  path  of  anti-drug  legislation  is 
the  unwieldy  nature  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  laws,  which  makes 
it  possible,  for  example,  to  ship 
harmful  drugs  from  Virginia  into 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  place 
there  is  stringent  local  legislation 
against  their  sale.  To  accomplish 
any  wide  and  effective  reformation, 
it  will  be  necessary  first  to  rectify 
the  defects  of  these  laws. 


On  the  ist  of  April,  1909,  a  new 
opium  law  went  into  effect  prohibit- 
ing entirely  the  importation  of  smok- 
ing opium  into  the  United  States, 
and  restricting  the  receipt  of  crude 
opium  to  persons  or  firms  able  to 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  This 
law,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be  some- 
thing of  a  dead  letter,  as  no  provision 
is  made  to  trace  the  shipments  of 
opium  after  they  leave  the  hands  of 
the  original  consignee.  In  other 
words,  he  may  dispose  of  the  drug 
almost  as  he  sees  fit,  without  the 
Government's  attempting  to  secure 
and  verify  his  report.  As  for  the  im- 
portation of  smoking  opium,  it  is 
freely  admitted  that,  unless  vigorous 
steps  are  taken,  smugglers  will  keep 
the  "dens"  fully  supplied  in  spite 
of  the  law. 

Opium  is  not  a  foe  to  be  conquered 
by  halfway  measures.  Either  its 
illegal  use  must  be  checked  entirely 
or  not  at  all.  We  have  prohibited 
it  absolutely  in  our  Philippine  terri- 
tory. We  must  also  prohibit  it  in 
our  American  territory.  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  Japan  have  barred 
the  drug  entirely  except  for  legiti- 
mate medicinal  purposes.  China  has 
issued  the  most  remarkable  edict  in 
all  its  history,  declaring  that  within 
ten  years  opium  must  go. 

The  Eastern  continent  is  waking  up. 
Has  it  been  inspired  by  our  campaign 
to  shake  off  the  drink  evil?  Cer- 
tainly this  campaign  has  shown  us, 
for  the  first  time,  behind  the  red 
shadow  of  Whiskey  the  growing 
menace  of  Opium — not  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  but  at  our  doors. 
Unless  we  strike  first  and  strike  well, 
it  will  strike  at  us,  even  as  it  has 
struck  at  Japan  and  India  and  Burma 
and  China. 


THE  RIVER  AND  I 

By  JOHN  G.  NEIHARDT 


The  River  of  an  Unwritten  Epic 


T  was  Carlyle — was 
it  not  ? — who  said 
that  all  great 
works  produce  an 
unpleasant  i  m- 
pression  on  first 
acquaintance.  It 
is     so     with    the 

Carlyle  was  not,  I 
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Missouri  River. 

think,  speaking  of  rivers;  but  he  was 
speaking  of  masterpieces — and  so 
am  I. 

I  remember  well  the  first  time  I 
looked  upon  my  turbulent  friend, 
who  has  since  become  as  a  brother  to 
me.  It  was  from  a  bluff  at  Kansas 
City.  I  know  I  must  have  been  a 
very  little  boy,  for  the  terror  I  felt 
made  me  reach  up  to  the  saving  fore- 
finger of  my  father,  lest  that  this  in- 
sane devil-thing  before  me  should 
suddenly  develop  an  unreasoning  hun- 
ger for  little  boys.  My  father  seemed 
as  tall  as  Alexander — and  quite  as 
courageous.  He  seemed  to  fear  it 
almost  not  at  all.  And  I  should 
have  felt  little  surprise  had  he  taken 
me  in  his  arms  and  stepped  easily 
over  that  mile  or  so  of  liquid  madness. 
He  talked  calmly  about  it — quite 
calmly.  He  explained  at  what  angle 
one  should  hold  one's  body  in  the 
current,  and  how  one  should  conduct 
one's  legs  and  arms  in  the  whirlpools, 
providing  one  should  swim  across. 

Swim  across  !  Why,  it  took  a  giant 
even  to  talk  that  way !  For  the  sum- 
mer had  smitten  the  distant  moun- 
tains, and  the  June  floods  ran.  Far 
across  the  yellow  swirl  that  spread 
out  into  the  wooded  bottom-lands, 


we  watched  the  demolition  of  a  little 
town.  The  siege  had  reached  the 
proper  stage  for  a  sally,  and  the  at- 
tacking forces  were  howling  over  the 
walls.  The  sacking  was  in  progress. 
Shacks,  stores,  outhouses  suddenly 
developed  a  frantic  desire  to  go  to 
St.  Louis.  It  was  a  weird  retreat  in 
very  bad  order.  A  cottage  with  a 
garret  window  that  glared  like  the 
eye  of  a  Cyclops  trembled,  rocked 
with  the  athletic  lift  of  the  flood, 
made  a  panicky  plunge  into  a  conven- 
ient tree;  groaned,  dodged  and  took 
off  through  the  brush  like  a  scared 
cottontail.  I  felt  a  boy's  pity  and 
sympathy  for  those  houses  that  got 
up  and  took  to  their  legs  across  the 
yellow  waste.  It  did  n't  seem  fair. 
I  have  since  experienced  the  same 
feeling  for  a  jack-rabbit  with  the 
hounds  a-yelp  at  its  heels. 

But — to  swim  this  thing!  To  fight 
this  cruel,  invulnerable,  resistless 
giant  that  went  roaring  down  the 
world  with  a  huge  uprooted  oak  tree 
in  its  mouth  for  a  toothpick!  This 
yellow,  sinuous  beast  with  hell-broth 
slavering  from  its  jaws!  This  dare- 
devil Boy-God  that  sauntered  along 
with  a  town  in  its  pocket,  and  a 
steepled  church  under  its  arm  for  a 
moment's  toy!     Swim  this? 

For  days  I  marvelled  at  the  mag- 
nificence of  being  a  full-grown  man, 
unafraid  of  big  rivers. 

But  the  first  sight  of  the  Missouri 
River  was  not  enough  for  me.  There 
was  a  dreadful  fascination  about  it — 
the  fascination  of  all  huge  and  irresist- 
ible things.  I  had  caught  my  first 
wee  glimpse  into  the  Infinite;  I  was 
six  years  old. 

Many  a  lazy  Sunday  stroll  took  us 
back  to  the  river;  and  little  by  little 
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the  dread  became  less,  and  the  wonder 
grew — and  a  little  love  crept  in.  In 
my  boy  heart  I  condoned  its  treachery 
and  its  giant  sins.  For,  after  all,  it 
sinned  through  excess  of  strength, 
not  through  weakness.  And  that  is 
the  eternal  way  of  virile  things.  We 
watched  the  steamboats  loading  for 
what  seemed  far  distant  ports  to  me. 
(How  the  world  shrinks!)  A  double 
stream  of  "roosters"  coming  and 
going  at  a  dog-trot  rushed  the  freight 
aboard;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  gang- 
plank the  mate  swore  masterfully 
while  the  perspiration  dripped  from 
the  point  of  his  nose. 

And    then— the    raucous    whistles 
blew.     They  reminded  me  of  the  lions 


herself  to  it,  already  dwindled  to  half 
her  size.  The  pilot  turns  his  wheel 
— he  looks  very  big  and  quiet  and 
masterful  up  there.  The  boat  veers 
round;  bells  jangle.  And  now  the  en- 
gine wakens  *n  earnest.  She  breathes 
with  spurts  of  vapor. 

Breathes?  No,  it  is  sighing;  for 
about  it  all  clung  an  inexplicable  sad- 
ness for  me — the  sadness  that  clings 
about  all  strong  and  beautiful  things 
that  must  leave  their  moorings  and 
go  very,  very  far  away.  (I  have  since 
heard  it  said  that  river  boats  are  not 
beautiful!)  My  throat  felt  as  though 
it  had  smoke  in  it.  I  felt  that  this 
queenly  thing  really  wanted  to  stay; 
for  far  down  the  muddy  swirl  where 


roaring  at  the  circus.  The  gang- 
plank went  up,  the  hawsers  went  in. 
The  snub  nose  of  tne  steamer  swung 
out  with  a  quiet  majesty.  Now  she 
feels  the  urge  of  the  flood,  and  yields 


she  dwindled,  dwindled,  I  heard  her 
sobbing  hoarsely. 

Off  on  the  perilous  flood  for  "faerie 
lands  forlorn"!  It  made  the  world 
seem  almost  empty  and  very  lonesome. 


THE  RIVER  AND  I 


And  then  the  dog-days  came,  and 
saw  my  river  tawny,  sinewy,  gaunt 
-a  half-starved  lion.     The  long  dry 


mendous  personality.  It  slept,  but 
sleeping  it  was  still  a  giant.  It 
seemed    that    at    any    moment    the 


bars  were  like  the  protruding  ribs  of  Sleeper   might   turn   over,    toss   the 

the  beast  when  the  prey  is  scarce,  white    cover    aside,    and,    yawning, 

and  the  ropy  main  current  was  like  saunter    down    the    valley    with    its 

the  lean,  terrible  muscles  of  its  back,  thunderous  seven-league  boots.     And 
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In  the  spring  it  had  roared;  now  it 
only  purred.  But  all  the  while  I  felt 
in  it  a  dreadful  economy  of  force, 
just  as  I  have  since  felt  it  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  lean  jungle-cat  at  the 
zoo.  Here  was  a  thing  that  crouched 
and  purred — a  mewing  but  terrific 
thing.  Give  it  an  obstacle  to  over- 
come— fling  it  something  to  devour; 
and  lo!  the  crushing  impact  of  its 
leap! 

And  then  again  I  saw  it  lying  very 
quietly  in  the  clutch  of  a  bitter  win- 
ter— an  awful  hush  upon  it,  and  the 
white  cerement  of  the  snow  flung 
across  its  face.  And  yet,  this  did 
not  seem  like  death ;  for  still  one  felt 
in  it  the  subtle  influence  of  a  tre- 


still,  back  and  forth  across  this 
heavy  sleeper  went  the  pigmy  wagons 
of  the  farmers  taking  corn  to  market! 

But  one  day  in  March  the  far-flung 
arrows  of  the  geese  went  over.  Honk  I 
honk  !  A  vague,  prophetic  sense  crept 
into  the  world  out  of  nowhere — part 
sound,  part  scent,  and  yet  too  vague 
for  either.  Sap  seeped  from  the 
maples.  Weird  mist-things  went 
moaning  through  the  night.  And 
then,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  my  big 
brother  win  a  fight! 

For  days,  strange  premonitory 
noises  had  run  across  the  shivering 
surface  of  the  ice.  Through  the 
foggy  nights,  a  muffled  intermittent 
booming    went   on    under   the   wild 


scurrying  stars.  Now  and  then  a 
staccato  crackling  ran  up  the  icy 
reaches  of  the  river,  like  the  sequent 
bickering  of  Krags  down  a  firing  line. 
Long  seams  opened  in  the  disturbed 
surface,  and  from  them  came  a  harsh 
sibilance  as  of  a  line  of  cavalry  un- 
sheathing sabres. 

But  all  the  while,  no  show  of  vio- 
lence— only  the  awful  quietness  with 
deluge  potential  in  it.  The  lion  was 
crouching  for  the  leap. 

Then  one  day  under  the  warm  sun 
a  booming  as  of  distant  big  guns 
began.  Faster  and  louder  came  the 
dull  shaking  thunders,  and  passed 
swiftly  up  and  down,  drawling  into 
the  distance.  Fissures  yawned,  and 
the  sound  of  the  grumbling  black 
water  beneath  came  up.  Here  and 
there  the  surface  lifted — bent — broke 
with  shriekings,  groanings,  thunder- 
ings.     And  then 

The  Giant  turned  over,  yawned  and 
got  to  his  feet,  flinging  his  arms 
about  him!  Barriers  formed  before 
him.  Confidently  he  set  his  mas- 
sive shoulders  against  them — smashed 
them  into  little  blocks,  and  went  on 
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singing,  shouting  toward  the  Sea. 
It  was  a  glorious  victory.  It  made 
me  very  proud  of  my  big  brother. 
And  yet  all  the  while  I  dreaded  him — 
just  as  I  dread  the  caged  tiger  that  I 
long  to  caress  because  he  is  so  strong 
and  so  beautiful. 

Since  then  I  have  changed  some- 
what, though  I  am  hardly  as  tall, 
and  certainly  not  so  courageous  as 
Alexander.  But  I  have  felt  the  sin- 
ews of  the  old  yellow  giant  tighten 
about  my  naked  body.  I  have  been 
bent  upon  his  hip.  I  have  presumed 
to  throw  against  his  Titan  strength 
the  craft  of  man.  I  have  often  swum 
in  what  seemed  liquid  madness  to  my 
boyhood.  And  we  have  become  ac- 
quainted through  battle.  No  friends 
like  fair  foes  reconciled! 

And  I  have  lain  panting  on  his 
bars,  while  all  about  me  went  the 
lisping  laughter  of  my  brother.  For 
he  has  the  strength  of  a  god,  the  head- 
long temper  of  a  comet;  but  along 
with  these  he  has  the  glad,  mad,  irre- 
sponsible spirit  of  a  boy.  Thus  ever 
are  the  epic  things. 


The  Missouri  is  unique  among  riv- 
ers. I  think  God  wished  to  teach 
the  beauty  of  a  virile  soul  fighting 
its  way  toward  peace — and  His  pre- 
cept was  the  Missouri.  To  me,  the 
Amazon  is  a  basking  alligator;  the 
Tiber  is  a  dream  of  dead  glory; 
the  Rhine  is  a  fantastic  fairy- 
tale; the  Nile,  a  mummy,  periodi- 
cally resurrected;  the  Mississippi, 
a  convenient  geographical  boundary 
line;  the  Hudson,  an  epicurean 
philosopher. 

But  the  Missouri — my  brother — is 
the  eternal  Fighting  Man! 

Not  only  in  its  physical  aspect  does 
the  Missouri  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion. From  Three  Forks  to  its  mouth 
— a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles — 
this  zigzag  watercourse  is  haunted 
with  great  memories.  Perhaps  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
a  river  been  the  thoroughfare  of  a 
movement  so  tremendously  epic  in 
its  human  appeal,  so  vastly  signifi- 
cant in  its  relation  to  the  development 
of  man.  And  in  the  building  of  the 
continent,  .Nature  fashioned  well  the 
scenery  for  the  great  human  story 


that  was  to  be  enacted  here  in  the 
fulness  of  years.  She  built  her  stage 
on  a  large  scale,  taking  no  account  of 
miles;  for  the  coming  actors  were  to 
be  big  men,  mighty  travellers,  intrepid 
fighters,  laughers  at  time  and  space. 
Plains,  limited  only  by  the  rim  of  sky ; 
mountains,  severe,  huge,  tragic  as 
fate;  deserts  for  the  trying  of  strong 
spirits;  grotesque  volcanic  lands — 
dead,  utterly  ultra-human — where 
athletic  souls  might  struggle  with 
despair;  impetuous  streams  with  their 
rapids  terrible  as  Scylla,  where  men 
might  go  down  fighting:  thus  Nature 
built  the  stage  and  set  the  scenes. 
And  that  the  arrangements  might  be 
complete,  she  left  a  vast  tract  un- 
finished, where  still  the  building  of 
the  world  goes  on — a  place  of  awe  in 
which  to  feel  the  mighty  Doer  of 
Things  at  work. 

Indeed,  a  setting  vast  and 
weird  enough  for  the  coming  epic. 
And  as  the  essence  of  all  story  is 
struggle,  tribes  of  wild  fighting  men 
grew  up  in  the  land  to  oppose  the 
coming  masters;  and  over  the  limit- 
less wastes  swept  the  blizzards. 
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II — Sixteen  Miles  op  Awe  story   told    without   the   "vital    im- 
pulse."    Always    had    these    plains 

Our  party  of  three  left  the  railroad  blistered  under  this  July  sun;  always 

at  Great  Falls,  a  good  two-days'  walk  had   the   spots    of   alkali    made  the 

up  river  from  Benton,  the  head  of  only  whiteness;  and  the  dry  harsh 

Missouri  River  navigation,  to  which  snarl  and  snap  of  the  grasshoppers' 

point   our  boat   material   had   been  wings  had  pricked  this  torrid  silence 

shipped  and  our  baggage  checked.  through  all  eternity. 


A  vast  sun-burned  waste  of  buffalo- 
grass,  prickly  pears  and  sagebrush 
5t retched  before  us  to  the  north  and 
east;  and  on  the  west  the  filmy  blue 
contour  of  the  High  woods  Moun- 
tains lifted  like  sun-smitten  thunder 
clouds  in  the  July  swelter.  One 
squinting  far  look,  however,  told  you 
that  these  were  not  rain  clouds. 
The  very  thought  of  rain  came  to  you 
with  the  vagueness  of  some  birth- 
surviving  memory  of  a  former  time. 
You  looked  far  up  and  out  to  the 
westward  and  caught  the  glint  of 
snow  on  the  higher  peaks.  But  the 
sight  was  unconvincing;  it  was  like  a 


A  stern  and  pitiless  prospect  for  the 
amateur  pedestrian,  to  be  sure;  for 
we  devotees  of  the  staff  and  pack 
have  come  to  associate  pedestrianism 
with  the  idyllic,  and  the  idyllic  flour- 
ishes only  in  a  land  of  frequent  show- 
ers. Theocritus  and  prickly  pears 
are  not  compatible.  Yet  it  was  not 
without  a  certain  thrill  of  exaltation 
that  we  strapped  on  our  packs  and 
stretched  our  legs  after  four  days  on 
the  dusty  plush. 

And  though  ahead  of  us  lay  no 
shady,  amiably  crooked  country  roads 
and  bosky  dells,  wherein  one  might 
lounge  and  dawdle  over  Hazlitt,  yet 
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we  knew  how  crisscross  cattle-trails 
should  take  us  skirting  down  the 
river's  sixteen  miles  of  awe. 

Five  hundred  miles  below  its 
source,  the  falls  of  the  Missouri  begin 
with  a  vertical  plunge  of  sixty  feet. 
This  is  the  Black  Eagle  Falls,  pre- 
sumably named  so  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  other  explorers,  because  of  the 
black  eagles  found  there. 

With  all  due  courtesy  to  my  big 
surly  grumbling  friend,  the  Black 
Eagle  Falls,  I  must  say  that  I  was  a 
bit  disappointed  in  him.  Oh,  he  is 
quite  magnificent  enough  and  every 


inch  a  Titan,  to  be  sure;  but  of  late 
years  it  seems  he  has  taken  up  with 
company  rather  beneath  him.  First 
of  all,  he  has  gone  to  work  in  a  most 
plebeian,  almost  slave-like  fashion, 
turning  wheels  and  making  lights  and 
dragging  silly  little  trolley  cars  about 
a  straggling  town.  Also,  he  hobnobs 
continually  with  a  sprawling,  brawl- 
ing, bad -breathed  smelter,  as  no 
respectable  Titan  should  do.  And 
on  top  of  it  all — and  this  was  the 
straw  that  broke  the  back  of  my 
sentimental  camel — he  allows  them 
to  maintain  a  park  on  the  cliffs  above 
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him,  where  the  merest  white-skinned 
counter- jumping  pigmy  may  come  of 
a  Sunday  for  his  glass  of  pop  and  a 
careless  squint  at  the  toiling  Titan. 
Puny  Philistines,  eating  peanuts  and 
watching  Samson  at  his  Gaza  stunt! 
Leaning  on  the  frame  observation 
platform,  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  in 
the  dull  roar  that  seemed  the  voices 
of  countless  ages,  the  park  and  the 
smelter  and  the  silly  bustling  trolley 
cars  and  the  ginger-ale  and  the  pea- 
nuts and  my  physical  self — all  but 
my  own  soul — were  swallowed  up. 
I  saw  my  Titan  brother  as  he  was 
made — four  hundred  yards  of  writh- 
ing, liquid  sinew,  strenuously  idle, 
magnificently  worthless,  flinging 
meaningless  thunders  over  the  vast 
arid  plain,  splendidly  empty  under 
sun   and   stars!     I   saw   him  as   La 


thing  in  all  that  tract  but  an  austere 
black  eagle  or  two,  and  my  own  soul, 
and  my  Titan  brother. 

When  I  looked  again,  I  could  half 
imagine  the  old  turbulent  fellow 
winking  slily  at  me  and  saying  in 
that  undertone  you  hear  when  you 
forget  the  thunders  for  a  moment: 
"Don't  you  worry  about  me,  little 
man.  It  *s  all  a  joke,  and  I  don't 
mind.  Only  to-morrow  and  then 
another  to-morrow,  and  there  won't 
be  any  smelters  or  trolley  cars  or 
ginger-ale  or  peanuts  or  sentimental- 
izing outers  like  yourself.  But  I  '11 
be  here  howling  under  sun  and 
stars." 

Whereupon  I  posed  the  toiling  phil- 
osopher before  the  camera,  pressed 
the  bulb,  and  descended  from  the 
summit  of  the  cliff  (as  well  as  from 


Verendrye  must  have  seen  him — 
busy  only  at  the  divine  business  of 
being  a  giant.  And  for  a  moment, 
behind  shut  eyes,  it  seemed  very  in- 
consequential to  me  that  cranks 
should  be  turned  and  that  trolley  cars 
should  run  up  and  down  precisely  in 
the  same  place,  never  getting  any- 
where, and  that  there  should  be  any- 


my  point  of  view)  to  the  trail  skirt- 
ing northward  up  the  river,  leaving 
Enceladus  grumbling  at  his  crank. 
At  the  foot  of  the  first  fall  a  mam- 
moth spring  wells  up  out  of  the  rock. 
Nobody  tells  you  about  it;  you  run 
across  it  by  chance,  and  it  interests 
you  much  more  for  that  reason.  It 
would  seem  that  a  spring  throwing 
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out  a  stream  equivalent  to  a  river 
one  hundred  yards  wide  and  two 
feet  deep  would  deserve  a  little  ex- 
ploitation.    Down  East  they  would 


A  mile  below  we  came  upon  the 
Crooked  Falls  of  twenty  feet.  Leav- 
ing the  left  bank,  and  running  almost 
parallel  with  it  for  some  three  hun- 


have  a  great  white  sprawling  hotel     dred  yards,  then  turning  and  making 
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built  close  by  it  wherein  one  could 
drink  spring  water  (at  a  quarter  the 
quart),  with  half  a  Pathology  pasted 
on  the  bottle  as  a  label.  But  no- 
body seems  to  care  much  about  SO 
small  an  ooze  out  there;  everything 
else  is  so  big.  And  so  it  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  but  go  right  on  being  one 
of  the  very  biggest  springs  of  all  the 
world.  This  is  really  something;  and 
I  like  it  better  than  the  quarter-per- 
quart  idea. 

In  sixteen  miles  the  Missouri  River 
falls  four  hundred  feet.  Incidentally 
this  stretch  of  river  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  producing  the  most  tre- 
mendous water-power  in  the  world. 

After  skirting  four  miles  of  water 
that  ran  like  a  mill  race,  we  came 
upon  the  Rainbow  Palls,  where  a 
thousand  feet  of  river  takes  a  drop 
of  fifty  feet  over  a  precipice  regular 
as  a  wall  of  masonry.  This  was 
much  more  to  my  liking — a  million 
horse-power  or  so  busy  making  rain- 
bows!    Bully! 


a  horseshoe,  and  returning  to  the 
right  bank  almost  opposite  the  place 
of  first  observation,  this  fall  is  nearly 
a  mile  in  length,  being  an  unbroken 
sheet  for  that  distance.  This  one, 
also,  does  nothing  at  all,  and  in  a 
beautifully  irregular  way.  Somehow 
it  made  me  think  of  Walt  Whitman ! 
But  we  left  it  soon,  swinging  out  into 
the  open  parched  country.  We  knew 
all  this  turbulence  to  be  merely  the 
river's  bow  before  the  great  stunt. 

As  we  swung  along,  kicking  up  the 
acrid  alkali  dust  from  the  cattle-trail 
that  snaked  its  way  through  the 
cactus  and  sagebrush,  the  roar  behind 
us  died;  and  before  us,  far  away,  dull 
muffled  thunders  grew  up  in  the  hush 
of  the  burning  noon.  Thunders  in  a 
desert,  and  no  cloud!  For  an  hour 
we  swung  along  the  trail,  and  ever 
the  thunders  increased — like  the  un- 
dertone of  the  surf  when  the  sea 
whitens.  We  were  approaching  the 
Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri.  There 
were  no  sign-posts  in  that  lonesome 
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tract;  none  of  whom  to  ask  the  way. 
Little  did  we  need  direction.  The 
voice  of  thunder  crying  in  the  desert 
led  us  surely. 

A    half-hour   more    of   clambering 
over    shale-strewn    gullies,    up    sun- 


nificent  plunge.  You  saw  the  long 
bent  crest— shimmering  with  the 
changing  colors  of  a  peacock's  back 
— smooth  as  a  lake  when  all  winds 
sleep;  and  then  the  mighty  river  was 
snuffed  out  in  gulfs  of  angry  gray. 


baked  watercourses,  and  we  found 
ourselves  toiling  up  the  ragged  slope 
of  a  bluff;  and  soon  we  stood  upon  a 
rocky  ledge  with  the  thunders  be- 
neath us.  Damp  gusts  beat  upward 
over  the  blistering  scarp  of  the  cliff. 
I  lay  down,  and,  crawling  to  the  edge, 
looked  over.  Two  hundred  feet  be- 
low me — straight  down  as  a  pebble 
drops — a  watery  Inferno  raged,  and 
far-flung  whirlwinds,  all  but  exhaus- 
ted with  the  dizzy  upward  reach, 
whisked  cool,  invisible  mops  of  mist 
across  my  face. 

Flung  down  a  preliminary  mile  of 
steep  descent,  choked  in  between 
soaring  walls  of  rock  four  hundred 
yards  apart,  innumerable  crystal  tons 
rushed  down  ninety  feet  in  one  mag- 
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Capricious  river  draughts,  sucking  up 
the  damp  defile,  whipped  upward 
into  the  blistering  sunlight  gray  spiral 
towers  that  leaped  into  opal  fires  and 
dissolved  in  showers  of  diamond  and 
pearl  and  amethyst. 

I  caught  myself  tightly  gripping 
the  ledge  and  shrinking  with  a  shud- 
dering instinctive  fear.  Then  sud- 
denly the  thunders  seemed  to  stifle  all 
memory  of  sound — and  left  only  the 
silent  universe  with  myself  and  this 
terribly  beautiful  thing  in  the  midst 
of  utter  emptiness.  And  I  loved  it 
with  a  strange,  desperate,  tigerish 
love.  It  expressed  itself  so  mag- 
nificently. And  it  was  doing  it  right 
out  in  the  middle  of  a  desert,  bleak, 
sun-leprosied,   forbidding,   with  only 
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the  stars  and  the  moon  and  the  sun 
and  a  cliff  swallow  or  two  to  behold. 
Thundering  out  its  message  into  the 
waste  places  careless  of  audiences — 
like  a  Master!  Bully,  grizzled  old 
Master- Bard  singing — as  most  of 
them  do — to  empty  benches!  And 
it  had  been  doing  that  ten  thousand 
thousand  years,  and  would  do  so  for 
ten  thousand  thousand  more,  and 
never  pause  for  plaudits.  I  suspect 
the  soul  of  old  Homer  did  that — and 
is  still  doing  it,  somehow,  somewhere. 

I  was  absent-mindedly  chasing 
some  big  thundering  line  of  Sophocles 
when  Bill,  the  little  Cornishman,  ran 
in  between  me  and  the  evasive  line: 
"Lord!  what  a  waste  of  power!" 

There  is  some  difference  in  tempera- 
ments. Most  men,  I  fancy,  would 
have  enjoyed  a  talk  with  a  civil  en- 
gineer  upon   that   ledge.     I    should 


Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri?  How 
many  horse-power  did  Shelley  fling 
into  the  creation  of  his  "West 
Wind  ? "  How  many  foot-pounds  did 
the  boy  heart  of  Chatterton  beat  be- 
fore it  broke?  Please  leave  some- 
thing to  the  imagination! 

We  backtrailed  to  a  point  where 
the  cliff  fell  away  into  a  rock-strewn 
incline,  and  clambered  down  a  break- 
neck slope  to  the  edge  of  the  crystal 
broil.  There  was  a  strange  exhilara- 
tion about  it — a  novel  sense  of 
discovering  a  natural  wonder  for  our- 
selves. We  seemed  the  first  men  who 
had  ever  been  there:  that  was  the 
most  gripping  thing  about  it.  Aloof, 
stupendous,  terrific,  staggering  in  the 
intensity  of  its  wild  beauty,  you 
reach  it  by  a  trail.  There  are  no 
'buses  running,  and  you  can't  buy  a 
sandwich  or  a  peanut  or  a  glass  of 


have  liked  to  have  Shelley  there,  my- 
self. It 's  the  difference  between 
poetry  and  horse-power,  dithyram- 
bics  and  dynamos,  Keats  and  Kipling ! 


beer  within  ten  miles  of  its  far-flung 
thunders.  For  twentieth  century 
America,  that  is  doing  rather  well! 
Skirting  the  slippery  rocks  at  the 


What  is  the  energy  exerted  by  the     lip  of  the  mad  flood,  we  swung  our- 
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selves  about  a  ledge,  dripping  with 
the  cool  mist  drift;  descended  to  the 
level  of  the  lower  basin,  where  a 
soaking  fog  made  us  shiver;  pushed 
through  a  dripping,  oozing,  autumnal 
sort  of  twilight,  and  came  out  again 
into  the  beat  of  the  desert  sun,  to  look 
squarely  into  the  face  of  the  giant. 

A  hawk  wheeled  and  swooped  and 
floated  far  up  in  the  dazzling  air, 
Somehow  that  hawk  seemed  to  make 
the  lonely  place  doubly  lonely.     Al- 


ways, it  seemed,  that  veering  hawk 
had  hung  there,  and  would  hang  so 
always — outliving  the  rising  of  suns 
and  the  drifting  of  stars  and  the 
visits  of  the  moon. 

A  vague  sense  of  grief  came  over 
me  at  the  thought  of  all  this  eternal 
restlessness,  this  turbulent  fixity;  and, 
after  all,  it  seemed  much  greater  to 
be  even  a  very  little  man,  living 
largely,  dying  somehow  into  some- 
thing big  and  new,  than  to  be  this 
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Promethean  sort  of  thing,  a  giant 
waterfall  in  a  waste. 

By  arid  by  they  'II  build  a  hotel  in 
the  flat  at  the  edge  of  the  lower  basin ; 
plant  prim  flowers  in  very  prim  beds; 
and  rob  you  on  the  genteel  European 
plan.  Comfortably  sitting  in  a  willow 
chair  on  the  broad  veranda,  one  will 
read  the  signs  on  those  cliffs — all 
about  the  best  shoes  to  wear,  and 
what  particular  pill,  of  all  the  pills 
that  be,  should  be  taken  for  that  ailing 
kidney.  But  it  will  not  be  I  who 
shall  sit  in  that  willow  chair  on  that 
broad,  as  yet  unbuilt,  veranda. 

The  sun  was  glinting  at  the  rim  of 
the  cliffs,  and  the  place  of  awe  and 
thunders  was  slowly  filling  with 
shadow.  We  found  a  steep  trail,  in- 
accessible for  vehicles,  leading  upward 
in  the  direction  of  Benton.  It  was 
getting  that  time  of  day  when  even 
a  sentimentalist  wants  a  beefsteak, 
especially  if  he  has  hiked  over  dusty 
scorching  trails  and  scrambled  over 
rocks  all  day. 


Some  kind  man  back  in  the  town, 
with  a  fund  of  that  most  useless 
article,  information,  had  told  us  of  a 
place  called  Goodale,  theoretically 
existing  on  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road between  Great  Falls  and  Benton. 

I  set  the  pace  up  that  trail.  It 
was  a  swinging,  loose,  cavalry-horse 
sort  of  pace — the  kind  that  rubs  the 
blue  off  the  distance  and  paints  the 
back  trail  gray.  Goodale  was  a  sort 
of  Mecca.  I  thought  of  it  with  some- 
thing like  a  religious  awe.  How  far 
was  Goodale,  would  you  suppose? 
Not  far,  certainly,  once  we  found  the 
railroad. 

We  made  the  last  steep  climb 
breathlessly,  and  came  out  on  the 
level.  A  great,  monotonous,  heart- 
achy  prairie  lay  before  us — utterly 
featureless  in  the  twilight.  Far  off 
across  the  scabby  land  a  thin  black 
line  swept  out  of  the  dusk  into  the 
dusk — straight  as  a  crow's  flight.  It 
was  the  railroad.  We  made  a  cross- 
cut for  it,  tumbling  over  gopher  holes, 
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plunging  through  sagebrush,  scramb- 
ling over  gullies  that  told  the  incredi- 
ble tale  of  torrents  having  been  there 
once. 

With  the  falling  of  the  sun  the 
climate  of  the  country  had  changed. 
It  was  no  longer  blistering.  You  sat 
down  for  a  moment  and  a  shiver  went 
up    your    spine.     At    noon    I    had 


thought  about  all 
the  limekilns  I  had 
ever  met.  •  Now  I 
could  hear  the 
hickory  nuts  drop- 
ping in  the  crisp 
silence  down  in  the 
old  Missouri  woods. 
We  struck  the 
railroad  and  went 
faster.  Since  my 
first  experience 
with  railroad  ties, 
I  have  continued 
to  associate  them 
with  hunger.  I 
need  only  look  an 
ordinary  railroad 
tie  in  the  face  to 
contract  a  wonder- 
ful appetite.  So 
as  we  put  the  ties 
behind  us,  I  in- 
creased my  order 
at  that  restaurant 
in  the  sweet  little 
pedestrian's  village 
of  Goodale.  "A 
couple  of  eggs  on 
the  side,  waiter," 
I  said  half  audibly 
to  the  petite  wo- 
man in  the  white 
apron  who  served 
the  table  in  the 
restaurant  there. 
She  was  very  real 
to  me.  I  could 
count  the  rings  on 
her  fingers ;  and 
when  she  smiled, 
I  noted  that  her 
teeth  were  very 
white  —  doubtless 
they  got  that  way 
from  eating  quan- 
tities and  quan- 
tities of  thick  juicy  beefsteaks ! 

The  track  took  a  sudden  turn 
ahead.  "  Around  that  bend,"  said  I 
aloud,  "lies  Goodale."  We  went 
faster.  We  rounded  the  bend,  only 
to  see  the  dusky,  heart-achy,  barren 
stretch. 

"Railroads,"  explained  I  to  myself, 
"have  a  way  of  going  somewhere." 


No  doubt  this  track  had  been  laid  for 
the  express  purpose  of  guiding  hungry 
folks  to  the  hospitable  little  village. 
We  plunged  on  for  an  hour.  Mean- 
while my  orders  to  the  trim  little 
woman  in  the  white  apron  increased 
steadily.  She  smiled  broadly  but 
winsomely,  showing  those  charming 
beefsteak- polished  teeth.  They  shone 
like  a  beacon  ahead  of  me,  for  it  was 
now  dark. 

Suddenly  we  came  upon  a  sign- 
board. We  went  up  to  it,  struck 
a  match  and  read  breathlessly, 
— "Goodale." 

We  looked  about  us.  Goodale  was 
a  switch  and  a  box-car. 


Nothing  beside 
I  quoted  audibly: 


The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 

Alas  for  the  trim  little  lady  with 
the  white  teeth  and. the  smile  and 
the  beefsteak! 

We  said  bitter  things  there  in  that 
waste  about  the  man  with  the  infor- 
mation. We  loaded  his  memory  with 
anathemas.  One  cannot  eat  a  sign- 
board, even  with  so  inviting  a  name 
upon  it.  An  idea  struck  me  and  I 
sat  down  and  delivered  myself  of  it 
to   my   companions,    who   had   also 
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lusted    after    the    flesh-pots.     "  We  juicy  steak  from  the  T-bone  portion  of 

have  wronged  that  man  with  the  in-  an  unborn  steer,  served  by  the  trim 

formation,"    said    I.     "He    was    no  little  lady  of  a  hundred  years  hence, 

ordinary  individual;  he  was  a  prophet:  there    in    that    potential    village    of 

he  simply  got  his  dates  mixed.     In  Goodale.     And    as    I     smoked     my 

precisely  one  hundred  years  from  now,  cigarette,  I  felt  very  thankful  for  all 

there  will  be  a  town  on  this  spot — and  the    beautiful    things    that    do    not 

a  restaurant!     Shall  we  wait?"  exist. 

They  cursed  me  bitterly.     I  suspect  And  I  slept  that  night  in  the  great 

neither    of    them    is   a    philosopher,  front  bedroom,  the  ceiling  of  which  is 

Thereat  I  proceeded  to  eat  a  thick  of  diamond  and  turquoise. 

i  s«  thm  jso. )  (  To  be  continued ) 


MATERNITY 

Within  the  crib  that  stands  beside  my  bed 

A  little  form  in  sweet  abandon  lies, 

And  as  I  bend  above,  with  misty  eyes, 
I  know  how  Mary's  heart  was  comforted. 

O  World  of  Mothers!  Blest  are  we  who  know 
The  ecstacy — the  deep,  God-given  thrill — 
That  Mary  felt,  when  all  the  earth  was  still. 

In  the  Judean  starlight,  long  ago. 

Anne  P.  L.  Field. 
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AWN  had  broken 
over  Italy,  and 
morning  in  honey- 
suckle  colours 
burnt  upon  the 
mountain  mists. 
Far  below  a  lofty 
hillside  the  world 
still  slumbered,  and  Como,  like  a 
jewel  of  gold  and  turquoise,  shone 
amid  her  flowery  margins.  The  hour 
was  very  early  still;  the  little  towns 
and  hamlets,  scattered  beside  the 
lake  like  clusters  of  shells — white 
and  rosy  and  lemon — drowsed  on 
until  thin  music  broke  from  their 
campaniles.  Bell  answered  bell,  and 
the  chiming  of  them  made  a  girdle  of 
throbbing  harmony  round  the  Larian 
Lake,  floated  across  its  waters  and 
ascended  in  fading  melody  aloft  among 
the  mountain  crowns. 

A  girl  toiled  up  the  great  acclivity 
behind  Griante.  She  was  handsome 
and  powerful,  and  built  on  larger 
lines  than  most  Italian  women.  Her 
dark  and  lustrous  beauty  shone  under 
the  pure  morning  light,  and  as  she 
moved  upward  through  the  dewy 
dayspring,  her  strength  was  mani- 
fested by  the  heavy  burden  that  she 
bore.  A  deep  basket,  whose  mouth 
arose  above  her  head,  and  whose  base 
extended  below  her  hips,  rode  upon 
Assunta's  shoulders,  and  in  it  was 
packed  a  great  mass  of  fresh  and 
shining  leaves. 

The  silkworms  had  nearly  all  spun 
iheir  cocoons  now,  for  it  was  June, 
and  the  annual  crop  of  mulberry 
leaves  had  well-nigh  become  ex- 
hausted. Where  Assunta  Marzelli 
dwelt  among  the  hills  with  her  mother 
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and  followed  the  general  industry  of 
silkworm  breeding,  mulberry  leaves 
were  beginning  to  grow  very  scarce, 
and  from  time  to  time  a  pilgrimage 
for  their  food  was  necessary  until  the 
last  tardy  caterpillars  had  changed 
their  state. 

The  girl  passed  now  over  a  dry 
watercourse,  where,  at  rainy  seasons, 
mountain  torrents  ran;  then,  still 
climbing  upward,  she  tramped  by 
zigzag  pathways  through  acres  of 
cultivation  all  trembling  into  light 
and  colour  and  beauty  as  the  sun 
ascended. 

Here  the  vine  was  queen,  and  round 
about  her  rained  the  scented  filigree 
of  flowering  olives;  a  million  clusters 
of  infant  grapes  rounded  among  her 
great  leaves,  and  between  Her  ranks 
there  sprang  alternate  patches  of 
corn,  yellowing  to  harvest,  and  the 
lush  green  of  growing  maize.  Figs 
and  almonds,  and  rows  of  red  and 
white  mulberry  trees,  with  naked 
branches  stripped  of  foliage,  broke 
the  lines  of  the  crops;  and  here  the 
hedges  were  full  of  bright,  scarlet 
cherries;  and  here  sheep  and  goats 
were  nibbling  over  little  tracts  of 
sweet  grass  full  of  flowers.  Higher 
yet  shone  out  groves  of  chestnut  trees, 
all  glossy  with  the  lemon  light  of 
their  inflorescence. 

Assunta  toiled  on  till  the  gardens 
were  left  behind,  and  she  stood  on  a 
hill-path  that  turned  and  twisted 
abruptly  higher  and  yet  higher,  with 
little  shrines  at  its  elbows.  Presently 
she  stopped  before  a  small  chapel, 
took  off  her  great  basket,  and  rested 
her  shoulders.  She  breathed  deep, 
and  anxiety  and  doubt  haunted  her 
dark  face.  Upon  it  sat  an  expression 
very  stern  for  a  girl  of  eighteen. 

Eden  Phillpotts. 
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The  lake  now  seemed  reduced  to 
a  pure  and  brimming  cup  of  liquid 
green,  over  which  shot  streamers  of 
light  into  the  mountain  shadows  at 
its  brink;  but  there  was  that  floating 
on  the  water  that  held  the  watcher's 
eyes,  and  filled  them  with  great 
unrest. 

It  looked  like  a  toy  torpedo-boat — 
lying  a  mere  red  and  black  streak  on 
the  lake — with  Italy's  flag  hanging 
over  the  taflrail.  But  the  little 
vessel  was  no  toy.  Men  manned  her, 
and  Assunta  hated  her,  for  the  strange 
craft  meant  trouble  to  one  she  loved. 

Long  shafts  of  golden  glory  shot 
between  the  mountains  and  drenched 
the  lake;  the  shoulders  of  the  lesser 
hills  flamed;  the  waters  beneath  them 
flashed;  and  far  away,  above  the 
table-lands  of  the  morning  mist, 
against  the  pale  sapphire  of  the  sky, 
there  gleamed  the  last  patches  of 
snow.  Around  the  girl*  s  perch  spread 
a  living  garden  of  wild  flowers.  Rosy 
coronilla,  silky  scabius,  astragalus, 
mountain  pinks,  sun-roses,  orchids 
and  the  feathers  of  the  rhus,  were  all 
casting  their  beauty  about  her;  and, 
as  the  risen  sun  now  touched  the  hill 
and  warmed  the  limestone  ledges, 
small  lizards  peeped  about ;  butterflies 
opened  ebony  and  scarlet  wings  or 
danced  aloft  together;  grasshoppers, 
with  red  thighs,  began  their  husky 
music.  Light  ineffable  awoke  and 
widened  over  the  world — the  light 
of  Italian  earth  and  water  and  sky, 
the  transparent,  vibrating,  melting 
light  that  none  can  tell  or  paint. 
Assunta  rose,  turned  round  and 
moved  towards  the  chapel  behind 
her.  Her  feet  were  naked,  and  she 
wore  the  wooden  sandals  of  the 
country.  They  half  slipped  from 
her  foot  at  each  step,  and,  as  they 
dragged  the  earth,  made  a  little 
purring,  gentle  sound,  pleasant  to 
the  ear. 

According  to  her  mood,  she  was 
wont  to  tune  her  morning  devotions 
upon  the  mountain — and  pray  now 
at  one  shrine  and  now  at  another. 
To-day  the  gloomy  fit  was  upon  her, 
and  she  knelt  where  a  grating  shielded 
the    chapel   sanctuary.     A   cross   of 


rusty  iron  rose  above  the  building, 
and  the  roof  was  of  old  tile,  scorched 
mellow  pink  and  brown  and  black; 
to  Maris  Stella  was  the  place  dedicate; 
and  within,  under  the  altar,  white 
bones  gleamed  out — skulls  and  thighs 
and  ribs— the  fragments  of  men  and 
women  who  had  perished  of  the 
plague  in  times  long  past. 

"  'Morti  delta  peste,1 "  read  Assunta 
on  the  front  of  the  altar.  She  almost 
envied  a  skull  that  grinned  out  at 
her.  Somebody's  troubles  were 
ended;  somebody,  who  had  once 
ached  and  wept,  would  ache  no 
more  and  weep  no  more;  summer 
heat  and  winter  frost  alike  left  this 
dust  indifferent  now.  An  olive  hung 
above  the  chapel,  and  in  the  dawn- 
light  its  leaves  shivered,  and  a  twinkle 
of  silver  passed  over  them.  And  here 
Assunta  knelt  and  prayed,  or  rather 
commanded,  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea, 
to  hear  her.  Her  prayers  were  often 
very  imperious.  She  was  young,  and 
the  world  seemed  made  chiefly  as  a 
theatre  for  her  life  and  happiness. 
But  light  was  impossible  without 
darkness,  and  joy,  without  a  back- 
ground of  unrest. 

Presently  she  rose,  not  much  more 
cheerful  for  her  petitions,  and  a  man 
approached  her,  coming  at  a  gentle 
jog-trot  down  the  hill.  The  moun- 
taineer carried  a  mightier  burden  than 
Assunta.  His  basket  ascended  high 
above  his  head,  and  it  was  stuffed 
with  a  mule-load  of  grass  and  lucerne. 
Under  his  towering  mass  of  fragrant 
stuff  the  man  bowed  and  moved  along. 
He  was  big-boned,  broad-shouldered, 
and  very  powerful,  with  gentle  eyes 
like  a  dog's,  and  a  bristling  chin  that 
had  not  known  a  razor  for  a  week. 
His  feet  were  unshod;  his  hairy  legs 
were  naked  to  the  knees.  The  muscles 
of  his  calves  were  very  large.  He 
carried  a  sickle  in  one  hand,  a  rake 
in  the  other,  and  with  the  end  of  the 
rake  he  steadied  his  footsteps  on  the 
steep  track.  He  was  clad  in  sombrfe, 
sober  earth  colours;  yet  there  flamed 
one  splash  of  splendid  light  about  him, 
for  in  his  hat,  like  a  torch,  burnt  a 
great  orange  lily  that  he  had  plucked 
upon  the  mountains  and  stuck  there 
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for  simple  love  of  its  mottled  beauty. 
Thus  he  always  adorned  himself 
while  the  flower  blew,  and  the  folk 
had  nicknamed  him  for  it.  Hardly 
any  knew  him  by  another  name. 

Assunta  saw  the  coming  figure,  and 
knelt  again,  hoping  that  he  would 
pass  and  not  observe  her.  She  knew 
him  well  enough,  but  felt  in  no  friendly 
mood  to-day.  Her  basket  betrayed 
her,  however.  The  man  passed  it, 
recognised  it,  saw  her  within  the  little 
chapel,  and,  putt?  g  down  his  own 
load,  waited  for  ler  to  finish  her 
orisons  and  come,  forth.  A  nervous 
tremor  marked  him  at  the  sight  of  the 
girl,  and  he  looked  very  hungrily 
where  she  kr  at.  Above  them  towered 
the  precipices  under  Monte  Crocione, 
and  day,  now  lighting  those  dizzy 
stars  of  stone,  flowed  and  swept  on 
rainbow  -  colored  wings  downward 
over  the  green  slopes  and  meadows  to 
the  forests,  the  chestnut  and  walnut 
groves  and  the  glens  and  dingles  and 
wild  watercourses  spreading  beneath. 

Assunta  Marzelli,  when  she  per- 
ceived that  the  man  did  not  intend 
to  depart  without  some  words,  ap- 
proached him  presently,  and  he  rose 
and  bowed  and  saluted  her  with 
uncovered  hair. 

"How  are  you,  and  how  ale  the 
silkworms,  Assunta ?"  he  asked. 

"They  have  nearly  all  spun  their 
shrouds  now;  sometimes  I  wish  I 
could  spin  mine,"  she  said  in  a  clear 
but  sad  voice. 

"Nay,  but  you  must  be  much 
braver  than  that.  If  you  choose  to 
love  a  smuggler,  you  must  carry  in 
your  breast  a  heart  as  stout  as  his." 

"I  wish  I  did  not  love  him.  Oh, 
'Orange  Lily,'  sometimes  I  wish  I 
had  never  seen  him." 

He  followed  her  eyes  to  the  lake, 
and  the  little  boat  upon  it. 

"Caesar  Falco?"  he  asked. 

She  nodded. 

"You  are  a  very  difficult  girl  to 
help,"  he  declared.  "I  should  be 
proud  and  happy  if  I  could  help  you ; 
but  what  can  anyone  do  for  you? 
Was  there  ever  such  a  fix  as  yours? 
Still,  you  will  do  wisely  to  decide 
with  speed  between  them." 


"Why  do  you  say  that  I  must 
decide?" 

"Because  the  world  is  not  large 
enough  for  those  two  men  while  you 
remain  in  doubt.  A  time  is  coming 
when  they  will  decide  for  you,  if  you 
do  not  for  yourself.  And,  more  than 
that,  they  meet  presently — the  smug- 
gler and  the  exciseman — Marco  and 
Caesar.  They  will  meet,  and  they 
mean  to  meet.  And  after  that,  there 
will  only  be  one  left  for  you  to  love. 
So — so,  if  you  have  not  decided 
between  them,  I  tell  you  that  you 
ought  to  decide.  Otherwise  there 
will  be  a  fine  man  missing  from 
Griante  very  soon.  It  may  already 
be  too  late,   Assunta." 

"Have  I  not  decided  years  ago? 
I  despise  and  loathe  Caesar.  You  are 
a  great  croaker,  'Orange  Lily,'  and  yet 
what  you  croak  is  like  enough  to  be. 
I  know  that  only  too  well.  Three 
nights  agone  my  Marco  was  inventing 
songs  at  the  inn  below  there.  You 
know  how  he  can  sing  of  everything 
and  everybody,  and  make  the  men 
start  up  and  the  girls  blush ;  and  then 
away  again  he  goes  with  his  guitar 
tinkling.  He  touches  every  subject 
as  lightly  as  that  butterfly  in  the 
flowers  touches  each  blossom,  and 
the  people  laugh  and  clap  at  his 
cleverness.  But  sometimes  he  says 
a  stinging  thing,  and  the  people  do 
not  laugh.  Three  nights  ago  Caesar 
did  not  laugh.  He  was  off  duty,  and 
sat  in  a  corner  with  his  wine  — think- 
ing of  me,  wretched  man.  And 
Marco  Bazzanti  improvised  about  the 
torpedo-boat  with  her  busy,  sleepless 
eye  that  flashes  round  the  lake  by 
night.  He  sang  how  it  sees  every- 
thing, but  is  always  ready  to  look  % 
the  other  way  when  the  smugglers 
are  getting  a  cargo  down  from  the  hills 
to  cross  to  Lecco.  Then,  when  the  pre- 
cious goods  are  safe,  the  search-boat 
comes — for  her  share  of  the  spoil." 

"It  is  true  enough,"  said  "Orange 
Lily."  "The  smugglers  leave  tea 
and  coffee  and  cigars  for  the  boat 
with  the  electric  eye ;  and  the  officers 
in  the  boat  always  know  where  to 
find  them.  Everybody  knows  how 
they  play  into  each  other's  hands." 
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"Yes,  it  is  true  enough.  But 
Caesar  Falco  was  very  angry." 

"Of  course,  just  because  it  is  true. 
It  is  a  painful  truth.  It  stabs  a  sore 
place.  Yet  it  was  not  at  all  the  sort 
of  thing  that  ought  to  be  sung  at  inns 
by  a  man  like  your  lover.  Every- 
body understands  what  he  is,  Assunta, 
and  what  he  does,  and  where  his 
money  and  rings  come  from.  It  is 
a  grand  life  and  an  exciting  and 
splendid  life;  but  it  is  also  a  very 
dangerous  life.  He  has  been  fired 
at  often,  and  escaped  by  his  own 
shadow.  If  they  caught  him,  you 
very  well  know  what  would  happen, 
Assunta.' ' 

* '  They  never  will  catch  him.  Only 
Caesar  wants  to  catch  him.  Marco 
Bazzanti  is  a  very  fine  man,  and  I 
love  him.  I  am  brave  myself,  and  I 
like  bravery  in  others.  Yet  sometimes 
I  hate  Marco  for  making  me  so 
anxious  and  troubled.  I  hate  him  for 
torturing  me  about  himself.  Some- 
times I  feel  that  peace  is  best;  some- 
times I  would  rather  marry  even  you, 
'Orange  Lily,'  if  you  would  have  me — 
and  be  done  with  all  my  fears.  For 
you  would  never  frighten  me  and  keep 
me  awake  crying  in  the  night." 

These  words  made  him  set  his  teeth 
and  wipe  his  forehead;  but  a  laugh 
that  accompanied  Assunta's  utterance 
had  little  of  hope  in  it  for  the  moun- 
tain man. 

"I  will  always  be  your  slave  and 
help  you  if  I  can  and  where  I  can," 
he  promised. 

They  spoke  further,  and  he  warned 
her  once  more  that  a  climax  was 
approaching  between  two  of  the  men 
who  loved  her.  Then  he  helped 
Assunta  with  her  basket,  and  set  it 
on  her  back  again.  He  watched  her 
depart,  and  sat  awhile  in  thought. 
Presently  he  rose,  shouldered  his 
own  load,  and  plodded  down  the  hill 
to  Griante,  while  she  still  climbed  on 
where  her  home,  with  a  pale  yellow 
face  and  green  shuttered  windows, 
looked  out  from  its  perch  aloft  be- 
tween two  cypress  spires. 

Suddenly  "Orange  Lily"  lifted  his 
hands  to  his  mouth  and  shouted  up 
to  the  girl. 


»» 


"I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Marco  is 
at  your  home  now.  He  is  waiting 
there  for  you.  Be  as  quick  as  you 
can,  for  he  is  in  a  great  hurry  to-day ! 


II 


The  largest  chamber  in  the  widow 
Marzelli's  house  was  devoted  to  her 
silkworms.  One  lofty,  shuttered 
apartment  fitted  with  shelves  to  the 
ceiling  filled  the  greater  part  of  the 
dwelling,  and  dividing  the  cane  par- 
titions, there  rose  tall  branches  of 
brushwood.  They  made  walls  be- 
tween the  caterpillar-trays  and  as- 
cended to  the  roof.  Out  of  the  cool 
gloom  of  this  strange  chamber  there 
glimmered,  as  it  seemed,  a  thousand 
little  lamps  dotted  everywhere  on  the 
sticks  and  walls  and  ceiling.  Not  a 
place  where  a  caterpillar  could  climb 
and  spin  was  unadorned,  for  the  oval, 
shining  things,  scattered  like  ripe 
yellow  fruit  on  the  dry  twigs  and 
making  radiance  light  on  every  side 
through  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  the 
place,  were  cocoons.  The  silkworms 
that  spun  them  had  descended  through 
countless  generations  from  those  his- 
toric eggs  stolen  by  Nestorian  pilgrims 
out  of  China,  and  carried  thence 
secretly  in  hollow  sticks  to  Constanti- 
nople some  thirteen  hundred  years 
before.  The  worms  had  nearly  all 
done  their  work  and  completed  their 
silken  cases,  but  a  couple  of  hundred 
fat,  white  monsters,  each  some  three 
inches  long,  still  remained  in  a  tray 
upon  the  ground,  and  they  fastened 
greedily  on  the  fresh  leaves  that 
Assunta  spread  for  them.  Others 
were  but  beginning  their  cases.  They 
had  sketched  them,  as  it  were,  and 
the  big  creatures  were  visible  busily 
weaving  in  the  preliminary  bag  they 
had  made  of  transparent  and  glitter- 
ing filament.  A  few  caterpillars  be- 
gan to  turn  yellow,  and  the  girl 
picked  them  up  and  held  them  to  the 
morning  light. 

While  she  was  doing  so,  Marco 
Bazzanti  himself  came  to  meet  As- 
sunta. He  was  a  blonde,  merry 
personage,  and  tough  as  steel. 

He  lived  a  life  of  exceeding  peril, 
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yet  sang  through  it,  and  never  seemed 
happier  than  in  the  atmosphere  of 
self-sought  danger.  Music  was  this 
man's  god,  but  the  improvisatore 
came  not  to  sing  to  his  sweetheart 
to-day.  The  things  that  "Orange 
Lily"  had  told  her  were  true,  yet  only 
part  of  the  truth.  The  long  battle — 
not  between  honesty  and  fraud,  but 
between  rival  lovers — promised  to 
come  to  an  end  that  night,  and  Marco 
was  full  of  a  great  adventure.  He 
revealed  a  plot  within  a  plot,  and 
explained  how  Caesar,  the  exciseman, 
was  to  be  lured  to  his  own  undoing 
before  dawn  of  another  day. 

To  understand  the  lawless  cynicism 
of  Bazzanti's  enterprise,  to  realise  how 
this  handsome,  laughing-eyed  young 
man  could  thus  in  the  light  of  morning 
between  puffs  of  a  cigarette,  detail 
the  brutal  destruction  he  had  schemed 
for  his  enemy,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  on  Como  reign  historic  feuds. 
T*he  warfare  persists  pitilessly  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  an 
endless,  fierce,  and  even  bloody  battle 
is  waged  between  protectionist  Italy 
and  certain  of  her  most  adventurous 
and  least  honest  sons.  Not  ten  miles 
from  the  uplifted  home  of  the  Marzelli 
there  opened  Val  Cavargna,  the 
smugglers'  high  road  from  Switzer- 
land to  the  South.  It  is  watched  by 
day  and  night.  Small  armies  of  men 
mounted  and  afoot,  riders  and  climb- 
ers and  scouts,  haunt  these  frontier 
fastnesses  armed  to  the  teeth.  They 
have  power  to  fire  upon  the  smugglers 
and  sometimes  exercise  it; but  despite 
so  many  precautions,  despite  the 
torpedo-boats  and  the  electric  search- 
lights on  Como's  nightly  waters, 
despite  silent,  dark  patrols  that  speed 
in  launches  up  and  down  her  shores 
the  game  continues  to  be  worth  the 
candle.  Much  tobacco,  tea,  coffee 
and  lace  come  hither  into  Italy,  and, 
if  successfully  run,  a  good  cargo  will 
set  a  rascal  up  for  life.  Collusion,  too, 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  success 
attaching  to  these  enterprises,  and 
when  Marco  publicly  sang  that  the 
Customs  men  often  turned  aside  their 
searchlight  at  critical  moments  and 
received  heavy  payments  in  kind  for 


so  doing,  he  only  told  the  truth.  The 
same  thing  happens  to-day,  and 
everybody  knows  it;  but  what  all 
know,  none  will  tell  again. 

"Remember,"  said  the  smuggler, 
"that  ill  fate  which  befell  me  long 
ago,  when  my  father  lived  and  I  was 
little  more  than  a  child.  This  wretch, 
this  Falco's  father,  caught  me  with  a 
pound  of  tobacco — no  more — and  I 
was  sent  to  prison  foreighteenmonths. 
My  father  swore  to  be  revenged,  and 
he  had  a  good  shot  at  old  Falco  one 
night  in  Val  Cavargna;  and  the  man 
had  two  fingers  less  than  other  people 
on  his  left  hand  in  consequence  to  his 
dying  day.  But  a  year  or  more 
later  he  turned  the  tables,  and  caught 
my  father  at  last.  As  you  know,  the 
result  was  that  Pietro  Bazzanti,  who 
certainly  had  a  great  deal  to  answer 
for,  died  in  prison.  But  now  the 
time  has  come  for  me  to  pay  off  old 
scores  on  Caesar,  and  my  own  scores, 
too.  It  is  my  turn  and  my  saint  is 
very  favourable,  so  the  thing  will  fall 
out  as  I  wish  it,  be  sure  of  that." 

"At  the  cave? "  Assunta  asked,  and 
her  lover  nodded. 

"A  very  simple  matter,  and  I  only 
want  fair  play;  but  that  is  the  last 
thing  I  shall  get  if  Falco  can  prevent 
it.  The  plot  is  good.  He  has  been 
told  by  somebody — Giuseppe  Loveno, 
the  boatman — that  I  bring  a  cargo 
down  from  Acquaseria  two  hours 
after  midnight.  To  the  mouth  of 
the  dry  watercourse  under  Griante 
it  is  to  come,  and  I  shall  be  single- 
handed.  This  is  all  quite  true,  you 
understand.  Well,  he  will  be  ready  * 
for  me  when  I  arrive  alone  in  a  boat. 
The  moon  will  be  bright  in  the  sky. 
Falco  has  laid  his  secret  plans  on  what 
my  friend  has  told  him.  He  is  quite 
as  eager  for  the  night  to  come  as  I  am. 
He  thirsts  to  <cover  himself  with 
glory.  I  shall  be  surprised  and 
followed.  Upon  Caesar,  of  course,  is 
to  fall  the  credit  of  the  capture. 
He  will  take  good  care  of  that.  To 
the  hills  I  run — to  my  cave,  and  he 
comes  after.  But  be  sure  he  will 
have  his  men  close  behind  in  case  of 
need.  I  shall  struggle  upwards  be- 
fore him,  taking  care  to  let  him  see 
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which  way  I  go.  Then,  above  the 
chapel  of  St.  Martino  I  run  along 
my  little  goat-path  to  the  cave,  and 
still  he  follows — plenty  of  moonlight 
to  help  him — and  I  flutter  on  before, 
like  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing,  until 
we  come  to  the  cavern.  Once  there — 
good-bye  to  Caesar  Falco.  He  will 
come  in,  but  I  do  not  much  think  he 
will  ever  go  out  again,  poor  fellow." 

14  There  are  his  men  to  reckon  with. 
He  won't  come  alone." 

"I  know  that,  my  Assunta.  It 
is  the  reason  why  I  am  here  now,  to 
tell  you  these  things  before  they 
happen,  instead  of  afterwards.  I 
do  not  want  his  men  in  my  cavern. 
No,  no;  they  would  be  very  much  in 
the  way.  None  come  there  who  go 
out  again  but  Marco  himself.  I  look 
for  you,  my  pretty  girl,  to  stop  his 
friends.  It  is  quite  easy.  There  is 
arranged  a  very  simple  barrier.  My 
father  planned  it,  and  showed  it  to  me 
years  go,  and  I  have  improved  it. 
You  must  help  to-night,  if  need  be. 
Come  now,  and  I  will  show  you  all 
that  you  may  have  to  do." 

"This  is  good,"  said  his  sweetheart, 
with  firm  lips.     "I  am  glad  to  help." 

"You  will  make  no  mistake.  Do 
you  not  come  of  the  free  traders, 
Assunta?"  answered  Marco. 

44  But  you  have  promised  that  after 
this  year — "  she  said. 

41  Sooner,  sooner  than  that,"  de- 
clared the  smuggler.  44Let  Caesar  be 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  things  to  be 
done  shall  all  be  done  within  a  week. 
I  have  tobacco  and  watches  and  lace 
worth  two  thousand  lire  in  my  cave. 
They  may  bring  us  even  more  than 
that.  A  great  turmoil  will  follow 
the  event  of  to-night,  and,  while  it 
lasts  and  everybody  is  crying  for 
Caesar,  I  shall  get  across  down  the 
Lecco  and  sell  my  fortune;  and  no- 
body will  ever  see  me  here  again. 
They  will  think  that  I  have  gone  with 
Caesar  to  finish  our  quarrel  in  Hades. 
Then  we  depart  to  Switzerland,  you 
and  I,  and  lead  a  very  good,  pious 
life  and  forget  that  there  is  such  a 
lake  as  Como,  or  that  there  was  such 
a  busy  man  as  Caesar  Falco.  Could 
anything  be  better  than  that  for  us  ? 


And  your  mother  will  have  to  find 
somebody  else  to  tend  the  silkworms. 
She  must  marry  again.  She  is  a  fine 
woman  still,  and  only  thirty-five." 

The  prospect  pleased  Assunta,  for 
she  did  not  love  her  home,  and  was 
glad  to  think  of  leaving  it. 

4 'Tell  me  now  how  I  must  help 
to-night,"  said  she. 

44  Come,  then.  Time  flies,  and  I 
shall  have  to  disappear  before  noon." 

They  went  out  together  and  as- 
cended to  a  plateau,  where  San 
Martino's  little  church  stood  perched 
above  the  precipices. 

Marco  Bazzanti,  though  in  truth 
Assunta  cared  not  over-much  about 
him  if  he  was  out  of  her  sight,  could 
always  wake  a  mighty  fervour  and 
adoration  in  her  heart  when  they  met. 
He  was  of  the  spirit  of  the  aristocrat, 
but  his  record  was  a  dark  one ;  he  had 
done  very  bad  things  that  could  not 
be  talked  about.  There  was  blood 
on  his  hands.  She  felt  frightene'd 
sometimes  when  she  thought  of  being 
his  wife.  Then  he  came  and  chattered 
and  proved  himself  a  fine  and  devout 
lover.  He  made  songs  to  her,  and 
behaved  like  a  heedless  boy  one- 
moment  and  a  passionate  lover  the 
next.  He  dispelled  the  sensation  of 
doubt  by  his  actual  presence  always. 
In  his  company  she  felt  proud  of  him, 
for  men  cringed  before  him  and 
accounted  him  a  hero;  and  now  she 
raged  against  the  ministers  of  law 
for  his  sake,  and  rejoiced  in  her  hot 
blood  to  think  of  what  would  presently 
overtake  Marco's  zealous  rival. 

44  Let  me  help,  let  me  help,"  she 
said  again  and  again. 

44  It  is  only  fair  and  right,"  he, 
answered.  44  Caesar — son  of  a  dog — 
wants  to  marry  you  himself.  I  for- 
give him  for  that.  Every  bachelor 
must  do  so.  But  he  will  die  for  it, 
none  the  less.  He  thinks  that  I  shall 
be  behind  bars,  or  else  in  hell,  to- 
morrow; and  that  is#  where  he  will 
be  very  mistaken,  for  it  is  he  who  will 
descend  into  darkness,  not  I." 

Together  they  climbed  where  the 
little  church  of  San  Martino,  with  its 
green  doors  and  russet  spire,  hangs  like 
a  bright  bird's  nest  on  a  dizzy  bluff 
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half-way  up  the  mountains.  They 
passed  into  the  thickets  beyond  it, 
and  Marco  went  first,  for  the  road 
grew  dangerous.  Out  on  to  the  crags 
he  presently  crept,  with  sure-footed 
Assunta  behind  him;  then,  after 
many  a  giddy  turn  and  twist,  the 
road — known  only  to  Bazzanti  and 
one  or  two  of  his  friends — ascended 
to  a  stairway  hidden  in  overhanging 
scrub.  It  appeared  to  end  abruptly 
here,  but  the  precipice  which  beetled 
above  was  tunnelled.  An  aperture, 
wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  a  man, 
existed  upon  its  face ;  and  this  passage 
followed  for  ten  yards,  led  into  a 
chamber  hidden  within  the  heart  of 
the  hill.  This  cave  was  dry  and  of  a 
large  size.  Twenty  men  might  have 
occupied  it  together.  The  walls  had 
been  scooped  into  recesses,  and  these 
receptacles  were  fitted  with  heavy 
cupboards  of  rough  timber. 

"Here  we  shall  come  into  my  little 
underground  chateau;  and  I  shall 
presently  return,  and  my  enemy  will 
not,"  declared  Marco.  "He  will  take 
a  header  to  Dis." 

The  smuggler  lighted  a  lantern  and 
showed  Assunta  a  deep  well-mouth 
that  yawned  in  the  floor  of  the  cavern. 
Round  this  orifice,  falling  into  the 
darkness  below,  there  were  suspended 
many  ropes. 

"Our  fortune  hangs  here — yours 
and  mine  and  our  friefrds  V  explained 
Bazzanti.  "From  these  ropes  dangle 
a  great  many  very  precious  things 
brought  out  of  Switzerland.  They 
will  be  drawn  up  soon  now.  But 
first  Falco  shall  descend.  No  rope 
for  him!  He  will  go  down — down — 
down  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ropes, 
and  not  come  up  again — you  under- 
stand? Not  till  the  Last  Day!  He 
is  only  Falco  to  my  Aquila,  after  all. 
The  hawk  is  a  strong  bird,  but  the 
eagle  is  king  of  the  air." 

She  nodded  and  flinched  not. 
The  singer's  spell  was  on  her.  Had 
she  been  asked  to  do  so,  Assunta 
would  herself  have  thrust  his  rival 
down  to  death  at  that  moment. 

"  And  nowyour part,"  hecontinued. 
"That  lies  outside  on  the  path — 
very  easy,  too ;  you  will  do  it  well  and 


cleverly.  There  may  not  happen  to  be 
need  of  it,  if  he  comes  alone ;  but  he  is 
a  great  coward,  and  I  am  very  sure 
he  will  not  come  alone.  Falco  does  not 
fight  Aquila  single-handed." 

The  smuggler  extinguished  a  lan- 
tern, emerged  from  his  hiding-place, 
and  led  his  sweetheart  to  a  spot  above 
the  path  outside. 

Fifty  yards  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  a  rock  rose  immediately  above 
the  track  and  hung  over  it.  The 
stone  was  lightly  poised  on  a  greater 
one  and  Marco  now  showed  Assunta 
how,  by  application  of  slight  force 
from  above,  this  boulder  might  be 
dislodged  in  a  moment. 

"My  father  thought  of  the  trick 
when  he  worked  here  long  ago,  and  I 
have  improved  his  plan  and  made  all 
easy.  See,  it  shakes  at  a  touch!  A 
child  could  throw  it  down.  A  child — 
yes;  but  not  all  the  preventive  men 
on  Como  could  pull  it  up  again.  So 
you  sit  here  beside  it,  ready,  Assunta, 
and  if  none  follows  Caesar,  do  nothing 
but  wait  for  me  until  I  return  to  you. 
If  others  come  with  our  friend,  how- 
ever, then  that  is  not  fair,  you  see,  so 
you  must  help  and  just  topple  the 
stone  over." 

"On  them?" 

"No,  no;  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
them.  Andrea  and  Paggi  and  Cas- 
taglione  are  all  very  good-hearted, 
jolly  fellows.  We  understand  each 
other  quite  well.  But  I  do  not  want 
them  here  to-night.  They  must  not 
know  what  is  in  my  little  cave;  they 
are  too  greedy.  They  demand  so 
much  more  than  their  share  always. 
So  you  drop  the  stone,  and — behold! 
there  is  no  path.  A  goat  could  not 
go  on.  I  alone  should  know  what 
to  do  next.  If  that  happens,  they 
will  have  the  bare  wall  above  them 
and  the  precipice  below.  And  they 
will  talk  a  good  deal  and  wait  a  long 
time  for  their  captain ;  and  then  they 
will  go  down  again— and  ask  me  to 
explain  all  about  it  some  other  day 
when  we  meet  at  a  drinking-shop. 
But  I  do  not  fear  them.  They  are 
not  very  fond  of  Falco.  He  is  a  hard 
master.  Therefore,  when  I  come 
back  from  Caesar  and  they  hear  that 
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he  is  not  going  to  return  to  them, 
I  shall  soon  have  an  understanding 
with  them  again." 

"If  they  seek  to  follow  him,  I  must 
drop  the  stone?" 

"That  is  so;  and  then  you  wait  for 
me.  You  will  be  safe  enough  if  you 
do  not  move." 

"I  do  not  want  to  be  safe  if  my 
eagle  is  in  danger,"  she  said;  where- 
upon he  crowed  and  caressed  her. 

The  place,  difficult  of  access  by  day, 
promised  to  be  doubly  so  after  night- 
fall. It  looked  as  though  the  girl, 
whether  she  desired  danger  or  not, 
would  be  called  upon  to  risk  her  fill 
of  it.  But  she  was  mountain-bred, 
and  knew  no  fear  of  steep  ways  or 
dizzy  cliffs.  She  climl^pd  thrice  to 
the  perch  she  was  destined  to  occupy 
and  made  sure  of  every  footstep. 
Then,  along  with  her  lover,  she 
returned  to  San  Martino. 

"To  pray  together  will  be  a  very 
wise  and  proper  thing,"  he  declared; 
therefore  she  knelt  beside  him  while 
he  doffed  his  hat  and  implored  the 
saint  of  that  sequestered  sanctuary 
to  smile  upon  his  plans.  Then  they 
kissed  and  parted.  The  smuggler 
yrent  his  dubious  way  till  midnight, 
while  Assunta  returned  to  her  home. 


Ill 


The  custom-house  officers  of  Como 
are  organised  upon  a  military  basis, 
and  some  among  them  can  only  pre- 
tend to  more  honesty  than  those  they 
are  supposed  to  control.  Marco  vowed 
that  all  doganieri  were  thieves;  and 
certain  it  is  that  his  special  enemy, 
Caesar  Falco,  had  proved  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  He  was  a  mean  scoundrel, 
despite  his  white  ducks,  smart 
carriage,  showy  uniform,  and  sound- 
ing title  of  Brigadier  of  Finanzieri. 
No  customs  officer  had  prospered 
on  bribery  to  better  purpose  than 
Caesar,  and  it  was  not  in  the  cause  of 
honesty,  but  for  private  ends,  that 
he  now  sought  the  destruction  of  his 
rival.  Chance  as  it  seemed  was 
giving  Marco  into  his  hand,  and 
relentlessly,  pitilessly,  he  prepared 
to  follow  up  the  good  fortune  of  war. 


The  success  of  his  enterprise  looked 
assured,  and  Brigadier  Falco,  as  he  got 
on  a  torpedo-launch  and  cleaned  a 
pistol,  longed  for  night  to  come.  For 
was  it  not  Giuseppe  Loveno,  Bazzan- 
ti's  own  closest  friend  and  fellow- 
smuggler,  who  had  sold  him?  The 
whole  story  rang  plausible  and  true. 
Giuseppe — a  middle-aged  blackguard 
well  enough  known  on  Como — came 
to  Caesar  with  the  news  that  he  and 
Marco  had  quarrelled  to  the  knife 
over  a  large  cargo.  Nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  this  should 
happen,  and  many  a  successful 
smuggler  before  Bazzanti  had  thus 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  greed. 

"He  would  not  pay  me  my  fair 
share,  because  I  am  getting  a  little 
old,"  said  Loveno,  "and  now  I  will 
pay  him  instead— in  coin  he  will  not 
like — and  you  shall  revenge  me  and 
give  me  my  share  afterwards,  and 
keep  his  for  yourself.  On  such  a 
night,  single-handed,  he  brings  many 
fine  things  down  from  Acquaseria. 
He  will  most  certainly  land  by  the 
dried  watercourse  under  San  Martino, 
and  then  he  will  carry  the  goods — 
lace  and  watches  this  time — t6  his 
secret  cave  in  the  cliffs.  He  will 
hide  all  the  contraband  there  until  a 
chance  comes  to  get  it  over  the  water 
to  Lecco;  and  so  you  have  only  got 
to  lie  in  wait,  and  let  him  get  a  little 
start,  and  then  follow  him  up  the 
hill.  You  will  soon  run  him  down 
and  find  his  treasure-house  and  bottle 
him  up  in  it.  After  that  you  can 
take  his  property  and  give  me  my 
share,  and  get  very  great  credit  for 
catching  the  famous  man." 

Loveno  added  further  directions, 
and  whetted  the  exciseman's  cupidity 
with  accounts  of  great  treasure  in  the 
cave. 

To  destroy  so  notorious  a  smuggler 
must  prove  a  valuable  achievement 
for  the  Brigadier  in  many  ways.  It 
promised  increase  of  his  own  credit 
with  the  service  he  represented  and 
served  so  ill,  and  it  also  promised 
Assunta  Marzelli.  So,  at  least,  he 
argued.  He  had  no  mind  to  stay  his 
hand  or  even  attempt  a  capture. 
He  wanted  his  rival  to  die,  and  meant 
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that  he  should  do  so.  Once  at  grips 
with  the  smuggler,  Caesar  was  as 
fully  resolved  on  violence  as  Marco 
himself. 

His  fingers  twitched  already  over 
a  trigger. 

"To  shoot  him  will  be  the  sure  and 
safe  thing,"  thought  Falco.  "But 
not  until  my  rat  has  shown  me  the 
way  to  his  hole.  He  will  try  to  use 
a  knife,  and  expect  me  to  do  the  same : 
but  pistols  can  talk  quicker.  All 
is  fair  in  love  and  war." 

So  the  trap  was  baited,  and  Briga- 
dier Falco  walked  in.  It  remained 
for  fate  to  decide  whether  he  would 
ever  walk  out  again,  or  whether  Marco 
Bazzanti,  singer  and  smuggler,  was 
to  catch  a  tartar. 

Moonlight  swept  over  Como,  and 
the  mountains  reared  their  heads 
impalpable  as  mist  above  it.  The 
stars  of  heaven  shone,  and  the 
stars  of  earth,  in  shape  of  little  fire- 
flies,- twinkled  through  the  groves, 
and  flashed  among  the  great  flowering 
oleanders,  mimosas,  and  magnolias  at 
the  water's  brink.  Peace  and  perfume 
of  flowers  haunted  the  still  margins 
of  the  lake.  All  lamps  were  extin- 
guished, save  where  the  watch-dog 
glare  of  the  little  torpedo-destroyer 
swept  lake  and  land  with  its  fan  of 
flame.  The  searchlight  was  never 
still,  but  moved  restlessly  this  way 
and  that,  and  hovered  over  earth  and 
water,  like  some  mighty  night-moth 
with  white  shining  wings.  Now  the 
radiance  lit  Menaggio's  silent  shore; 
now  it  turned  upon  Belaggio's  pro- 
montory; now  it  touched  a  campanile 
where  slept  Varenna's  silver  bells. 

But  the  flashing  electric  eye  seemed 
to  avoid  a  stretch  of  bank  under 
Griante.  Caesar  Falco's  directions 
were  very  carefully  carried  out,  and 
where  he  lay  hidden  in  an  old  boat- 
house  at  the  point  of  Bazzanti's 
pending  arrival,  the  light  did  not 
linger,  but  flowed  past  swiftly. 

The  thing  happened  as  Giuseppe 
Loveno  had  foretold,  and  after  mid- 
night Marco  came  in  a  boat  alone. 
Caesar  suffered  him  to  land,  then 
leapt  from  his  place  of  concealment 
with  two  men  at  his  heels.     Where- 


upon the  smuggler,  leaving  his  sham 
bales  instantly  fled  up  a  dry  water- 
course to  the  hills,  and  Falco,  a  man 
as  tough  and  active  as  himself,  set 
out  in  pursuit.  The  other  officers 
came  after;  but  they  were  directed 
to  keep  behind.  So  the  long,  stern 
chase  began — a  hunt  and  flight  only 
destined  to  terminate  in  Marco's 
hiding-place  under  the  frontier  crags 
of  Crocione,  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  lake. 

Elsewhere  Assunta  prepared  for 
her  tryst,  and  as  she  went  to  it  the 
big  man  called  "  Orange  Lily  "  met  her 
and  walked  for  a  while  beside  her.  He 
very  well  knew  that  some  desperate 
thing  was  to  be  done  and  asked  why 
the  girl  now  ascended  to  San  Martino 
alone  at  this  hour;  but  she  was 
impatient,  and  made  short  answer. 
She  declared  that  she  went  to  pray 
to  St.  Martin  for  Marco  Bazzanti; 
and  then  she  bade  the  mountaineer 
begone.  He  begged  her  to  take  no 
part  in  the  night's  work;  he  then  fell 
unwillingly  behind,  and  she  saw  him 
no  more. 

Anon  Assunta  sat  above  the  path, 
watched  the  moon  rise  over  Lecco,  and 
heard  the  slow  hours  tolled  off  from 
a  bell-tower  far  below.  Nocturnal 
things  rustled  and  crept  about  her; 
a  lynx  howled  far  away  above  her 
head.  Then  long  silence  held  the 
precipices  and  forest  deeps,  and  it 
was  not  until  an  aerial  tremor  and 
premonition  told  of  coming  dawn 
that  the  thing  she  waited  for  happened 
at  last.  There  came  a  sound  of  feet, 
and  Assunta,  waking  from  drowsiness 
and  dreams,  bent  behind  the  great 
rock  with  every  nerve  alert  to  help 
her  lover. 

The  shout  and  riot  of  pursuers  and 
pursued  reached  her  ears  long  before 
they  appeared,  and  for  a  while  she 
only  saw  Falco  shining,  like  a  flying 
ghost  in  his  white  uniform,  where  he 
threaded  the  wild  path  with  two  other 
men  some  distance  in  the  rear.  The 
earth-coloured  figure  of  Marco  she 
did  not  observe  until  the  moonlight 
suddenly  revealed  him  ahead  of  his 
enemy.  He  had  broken  out  of  the 
wood  above  San  Martino,  then  leapt 
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down,  on  to  the  rocky  track  and 
followed  it,  but  not  too  fast. 

Now  Caesar,  indeed,  was  gaining 
swiftly  as  the  other  intended  he  should 
and  when  Bazzanti  ran  panting  under 
Assunta's  perch,  the  exciseman  fol- 
lowed not  thirty  yards  behind  him. 
He,  too,  ran  past  and,  as  he  did  so, 
cried  to  his  companions  to  remain  on 
guard  at  the  turn  of  the  way,  and 
not  proceed  further.  Well  content, 
they  obeyed;  then  Marco  reached  his 
eyrie,  and  climbed  the  ascent  to  it 
not  twenty  yards  ahead  of  his  enemy. 
A  moment  later,  and  both  had 
disappeared  where  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  yawned — a  narrow,  ink-black 
cleft  on  the  moonlit  precipice. 

The  time  of  waiting  was  not  long, 
for  the  smuggler  and  his  enemy  had 
scarcely  vanished  when  the  sound  of  a 
single  pistol  shot  burst  out  of  the 
cave,  and  its  sharp  reverberations 
leapt  ringing  among  the  cliff  faces. 
Now  Assunta,  guessing  that  the  men 
below  would  hasten  forward,  made 
ready  and  strained  her  shoulders  to 
fling  down  the  rock  if  they  should 
advance.  Both  stood  firm,  however, 
with  grounded  carbines;  then  a  man 
hastened downoutof  thecave,  and  pro- 
ceeded along  the  path  towards  them. 
But  it  was  the  Brigadier,  and  not 
Marco  Bazzanti,  who  emerged  alive. 
Caesar's  white  uniform  shone  bright- 
ly; he  stood  beneath  Assunta's  hid- 
den perch,  and  lifted  his  voice  in 
exultation. 

" All's  well!  I  have  shot  the 
rogue  through  his  back  and  done  for 
him!  Come  on.  A  lantern  burns  in 
the  cave." 

It  was  true.  Determined  by  any 
trick  to  get  Caesar  Falco  within  his 
den,  Bazzanti  had  forgotten  the 
measure  of  his  opponent,  and  just 
before  the  smuggler  drew  his  knife, 
meaning  to  turn  and  grapple,  Caesar 
fired  at  a  range  of  three  yards,  and 
slew  him.  Then  Marco  fell  back- 
ward and  dropped  for  ever  from  sight 
of  man  down  the  dark  oubliette  in- 
tended for  his  enemy. 

The  conqueror  loudly  shouted  his 
triumph  upon  the  night,  but  it  was 
short-lived  indeed,  and  ere  the  others 


could  reach  him,  like  a  thunderbolt 
from  the  sky,  the  hill  seemed  t:>  open 
and  shoot  forth  a  mass  of  stone  that 
descended  stark  on  Caesar,  pinned 
him  there,  and  crushed  him  to  a  mass 
of  quivering  pulp  beneath  it.  And 
she  who  had  done  the  deed  moved 
not,  but  waited  indifferent  for  the 
carbines  to  make  an  end  of  her. 

The  horrified  officers  failed  for  a 
moment  to  see  that  living  hands,  and 
not  a  thunderbolt,  had  swept  their 
chief  out  of  life  and  after  his  enemy. 
Assunta — motionless  under  the  moon- 
light and  half  hidden  in  the  black 
shadow  of  a  juniper — they  did  not 
instantly  perceive ;  but  suddenly  from 
aloft  above  her  there  came  loud  clat- 
ter, speedy  movement,  and  glimpses 
of  a  big  man  hastily  creeping  along 
the  cliff.  Him  the  doganieri  swiftly 
sighted,  and  their  carbines  bellowed 
at  him,  and  the  lead  spat  and  split  to 
right  and  left  of  his  body.  But  their 
hasty  aim  was  bad",  and  the  man 
crept  on  unhurt  amid  the  ledges  of  a 
naked  cliff.  That  he  could  escape 
appeared  impossible,  and,  conscious 
that  their  companion  had  perished, 
the  officers  loaded  leisurely  to  fire 
again.  But  the  man  on  the  cliff 
moved  swiftly  as  a  snake,  and  when 
they  prepared  to  sight  him  he  had 
vanished,  and  only  a  rattle  of  stones 
and  rustle  of  boughs  told  of  the  path 
that  he  pursued  invisible.  They  fired 
again  fruitlessly,  and  then  gave  chase 
to  their  comrade's  murderer,  for  such 
they  supposed  the  fugitive  to  be. 

It  was  "Orange  Lily"  who  had 
dogged  Assunta,  watched  over  her, 
and  now,  at  risk  of  his  own  life,  saved 
hers.  The  mountains  were  his  home 
and  playground  from  childhood.  He 
was  as  safe  upon  them  as  a  lynx  would 
have  been.  He  brought  the  pursuers 
farther  and  farther  away,  and  pre- 
sently, leading  both  to  a  lofty  ledge, 
whence  departure,  for  them,  was  im- 
possible before  daylight,  he  left  them 
in  some  peril  there,  and  returned  again 
to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

But  Assunta  Marzelli  was  gone. 
The  corpse  of  Falco  still  lay  under  the 
rock  that  she  had  flung  down  upon 
him,  and  the  place  above,  where  she 
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had  sat,  was  empty.  To  the  cavern 
her  saviour  presently  crawled,  yet 
could  find  no  sign  of  life  within  it. 
The  hole  echoed  to  his  low  cry,  but 
none  answered.  A  lantern  still  burnt 
and  showed  that  Marco's  haunt  was 
deserted. 

The  woman  had,  however,  been 
there  to  seek  her  sweetheart,  and, 
not  finding  him,  had  understood  his 
end. 

"Orange  Lily"  met  Assunta  three 
days  later,  and  told  her  how  Bazzan- 
ti's  haunt  had  been  searched  and  his 
hoard  secured  by  the  excisemen. 

"I  could  not  save  your  treasure," 
he  said  mournfully. 

"  But  you  saved  my  life,"  answered 
she.  "If  so,  it  is  yours — yours  to 
take  or  leave  at  your  will.  I  do  not 
want  it  any  more.  You  climbed 
among  bullets  only  to  save  me,  though 


much  I  longed  to  die  on  the  cliff  that 
night." 

For  answer  the  big  man  knelt  down 
at  her  feet,  as  though  he  was  praying 
to  a  shrined  Madonna. 

"And  know  this,"  she  said.  "His 
cave  will  be  a  holy  place  to  me  for- 
ever, because  Marco  Bazzanti  loved 
me  grandly.  And  I  shall  visit  San 
Martino  sometimes,  after  we  are  mar- 
ried, and  pray  for  his  brave  spirit. 
You  must  not  say  no  to  that." 

"As  often  as  you  please,"  promised 
' '  Orange  Lily  " ; "  and  as  for  me,  I  shall 
pray  for  Caesar  Falco  too,  because,  not 
only  was  he  called  away  red-handed, 
but,  by  going  when  he  did  and  doing 
what  he  did,  he  obliged  me  very 
much,  Assunta  Marzelli.  And  I  shall 
certainly  burn  some  big  candles  for 
the  peace  of  his  soul.  He  deserves 
them  from  me." 
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The  Remarkable  Achievement  of  an  Inexperienced 

Parson 

By  A.  W.  DAY 

[Since  the  following  article  was  written,  we  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Detrich  in  which  he  tells  how  his  little  farm  became  famous.  Some  six  or  seven  years 
ago  two  men  appeared,  unannounced,  at  the  back  porch  of  Mr.  Detrich's  farmhouse. 
A  washerwoman  who  was  at  work  there  called  up  the  backstairs,  "There  are  a  couple  of 
peddlers  out  here  with  packs  on  their  backs  who  want  to  see  you."  The  farmer  came 
down  at  once  and  found  that  one  of  the  men  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Spillman,  Agriculturist  in 
Charge  of  Farm  Management  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  other  "peddler"  was  his  assistant.  Their  "packs"  contained  cameras 
and  tripods.  Mr.  Spillman  said  they  had  come  to  see  the  farm  but  were  in  a  hurry  and 
could  stay  only  until  the  next  train.  The  three  men  started  off  at  a  quick  pace  to  the 
dairy  barn.  Arrived  there,  the  visitors  could  scarcely  believe  what  they  saw.  "Does 
your  barn  always  look  like  this?"  asked  Mr.  Spillman.  He  was  assured  that  it  did. 
"Were  your  cows  washed  this  morning?"  "I  never  wash  them."  This  was  followed  by 
further  questions,  and  then  the  investigators  got  down  to  work.  Instead  of  taking  the 
next  train  for  Washington,  they  stayed  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  They  had  remained  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Detrich  until  midnight  on 
the  day  of  their  arrival,  and  returned  to  the  farm  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The 
result  of  their  visit  was  an  article  by  Mr.  Spillman  which  appeared  in  the  Yearbook  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1903,  under  the  title  of  "A  Model  Farm." 
The  demands  for  reprints  of  this  were  so  numerous  that  in  1906  it  was  re-issued  in  a 
sixteen-page  pamphlet  as  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  242.  When  every  small  farm  in  this 
country  is  managed  as  capably  as  this  one,  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  sustain 
much  more  than  twice  its  present  population. — The  Editor.] 
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a    man    make 
living  for  him- 
slf  and  family  by 
irming     fifteen 
cres  of  land  only 
hirteen   acres   of 
rhich   are   under 
cultivation?  Some 
farmers  have  failed  with  a  hundred, 
some  with  a  thousand  acres,  of  natu- 
rally fertile  soil.     We  know  that  men- 
ace to  rural  prosperity — the  mortgage 
— is  often  the  result  of  crop  failure. 
The  farmer  also  says  that  prices  are 
too  low  to  make  any  profits,  that  he 
cannot  grow  a  "  money  "  harvest.     In 
short,  he  always  has  a  quiver  full  of 
reasons  for  his  hard  luck,  and  they 
all  clear  him  from  blame. 

Fifteen  acres  would  seem  too  few 
for  a  profitable  farm,  especially 
if  its  sou  needed  enriching  yearly, 
and  one  had  the  winter  climate  of 
Pennsylvania  against  him.  It  might 
be  planted  in  fruit,  if  the  owner  could 
stand  the  loss  of  an  off  year;  but  as 
for  a  farm  pure  and  simple,  the  aver- 
age tiller  of  the  soil  would  shake  his 
head  and  say:  "  No  use  to  try  to  get 
a  livin'  off  of  that.  Not  enough  of  it." 
That 's  the  idea.  So  many  farmers 
believe  that  more  success  comes  with 
more  soil  cultivated — no  matter  how 
cultivated, — that,  to  use  a  common 
saying,  they  "  bite  off  more  than  they 
can  chew."  Trying  to  do  too  much, 
the  year's  end  finds  their  expenses 
more  than  their  receipts.  That  is 
often  what  leads  to  the  farm  mort- 
gage, or  what  is  worse-— borrowing  on 
notes  and  putting  one's  nose  to  the 
grindstone  to  meet  the  eight  and  ten 
per  cent,  interest  charges. 

Well,  to  get  back  to  that  fifteen- 
acres  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  here  is 
an  absolutely  true  story  of  how  one 
man  got  a  living  from  it,  and  a  good 
living  at  that.  When  he  bought  the 
place  he  had  never  guided  a  plow 
handle  or  pitched  a  "fork"  of  hay. 
He  preferred  country  life  to  city  life, 
and  determined  to  get  enough  out  of 
the  land  if  possible  to  pay  the  liv- 
ing and  running  expenses,  without 
thought  of  profit.  Some  rural  min- 
isters know  when,  what  and  how  to 


plant,  the  kind  of  earth  suitable  for 
certain  grains  and  grasses,  what  the 
slope  of  a  hillside  means  in  increasing 
labor,  the  effect  of  swampy  land  on 
certain  seeds.  But  this  minister  did 
not.  He  was  equally  ignorant  about 
the  care  of  live-stock,  the  best  breeds 
for  such  a  locality,  how  to  make  them 
give  more  milk,  and  other  knowledge 
so  necessary  on  the  farm.  The  Rev. 
Josiah  D.  Detrich  determined,  how- 
ever, to  make  it  go  if  possible.  He 
did  a  great  deal  of  reading  and 
thinking  about  agriculture — becoming 
what,  out  West,  they  call  a  "brain 
farmer."  It  was  not  an  easy  task, 
for  there  was  so  much  extra  work  to 
be  performed  before  he  could  get 
everything  running  as  he  wanted  it, 
but  the  system  he  had  planned  was 
finally  completed,  and  the  farm  rou- 
tine then  proceeded  without  a  hitch, 

The  result?  When  the  nature- 
loving  preacher  began  operations  he 
had  a  mortgage  of  $7200  on  the 
property.  The  first  year  he  came 
out  just  $46  behind  his  expenses;  but 
in  the  next  six  years  he  paid  the 
mortgage  and  stopped  this  drain  on 
his  income — without  borrowing  a 
dollar.  All  of  the  money  was  the 
surplus  income  from  this  little  corner 
of  Pennsylvania.  To-day  its  herd 
of  seventeen  milch  cows  earn  ^2400 
every  year  at  an  expense  for  their 
"keep"  of  only  $625;  and  milk  is  only 
one  source  of  revenue. 

No  wonder  the  average  farmer 
asks:  How  can  he  do  it?  The  answer 
shows  that  there  is  no  magic  in  it. 
Nature  has  been  no  more  generous  to 
this  land  in  climate  and  soil  than  to 
many  other  farms.  No  fancy  fruit 
or  vegetables  are  raised  under  glass 
to  sell  at  a  fancy  profit.  The  money 
comes  from  the  ordinary  farm  pro- 
ducts. What  this  man  has  done,  the 
ordinary  farmer  can  do,  and  perhaps 
with  Ins  larger  experience  might  do 
better.  So  the  way  Mr.  Detrich  has 
earned  his  good  fortune  is  worth  the 
telling. 

His  first  task  was  to  enrich  the  land, 
for  it  was  so  exhausted  that  it  did  not 
produce  enough  forage  for  the  two 
cows  and  horse  that  tried  to  exist  in 
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the  "pasture"  of  the  former  owner. 
From  that  day  the  owner's  motto  was 
"no  waste";  and  his  economies  re- 
lated especially  to  manure.  Now 
thirty  head  of  cattle  keep  sleek  and 
fat  on  the  feed  that  comes  yearly 
from  this  same  area.  The  average 
harvest  of  every  green  thing  has 
greatly  increased,  because  the  soil  has 
been  enriched  by  the  use  of  stable 
manure  applied  directly  from  the 
barn,  as  it  was  produced.  The  sys- 
tem of  handling  manure  is  such  that 
none  is  lost,  either  liquid  or  solid. 
No  commercial  fertilizers  have  been 
used,  and  no  manure  has  been  hauled 
from  outside.  The  bulk  of  the  crops 
is  fed  to  the  animals,  and  is  thus 
largely  returned  to  the  land  in  the 
form  of  manure.  Of  course  much 
valuable  fertilizer  is  added  to  the 
farm  annually  from  the  rich  mill 
products  fed  to  the  cows.  The  coarse 
fodder  is  all  raised  on  the  farm,  but 
all  the  grain  is  bought. 

Here  is  indicated  another  reason 
for  the  new  farmer's  success.  He 
tried  intensive  agriculture  rather  than 
the  production  of  variety,  and  de- 
cided to  make  milk  one  of  his  few 
sources  of  income,  so  the  farm  is  a 
dairy  farm,  the  only  products  regu- 
larly sold  being  milk  and  a  few  head 
of  young  cattle  each  year.  The 
cows  are  all  registered  Jerseys,  except 
one  or  two  picked  up  at  sales  on 
neighboring  farms.  They  are  not 
only  pure  bred  but  they  are  well  bred. 
There  is  not  a  "star  boarder"  in  the 
herd.  Male  calves,  if  worthy  of  it, 
are  reared  for  breeding  purposes,  but 
none  is  raised  for  veal.  If  a  calf  is 
not  fit  to  raise  as  a  breeder,  it  is  killed 
at  birth.  "It  doesn't  pay  to  feed 
$18  worth  of  milk  to  a  calf  that  will 
sell  for  $7,"  thinks  the  owner,  who 
has  figured  it  all  out.  The  young 
cattle  bring  on  an  average  $100  each, 
and  about  five  are  sold  every  year. 

All  the  milk  is  sold  at  25  cents  a 
gallon  the  year  round  to  a  State  insti- 
tution two  miles  distant.  It  contains 
on  an  average  5.8  per  cent,  of  pure 
cream.  The  milk  is  delivered  once 
a  day,  the  wagon  leaving  the  farm 
in  the  early  morning.     Both  night's 


milk  attd  morning's  milk  are  scrupu- 
lously cared  for  within  an  hour  after 
being  drawn.  As  soon  as  drawn,-  the 
milk  is  placed  in  bright,  clean  cans 
standing  in  cold  water  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  barn,  and  stirred  fre- 
quently to  aerate  it  and  aid  the 
cooling.  The  milk  vessels  are  never 
allowed  to  stand  around  with  a  little 
milk  left  in  them,  but  are  washed  as 
soon  as  the  milk  is  removed,  first  with 
cold  water,  then  with  boiling,  and 
finally  again  with  cold.  "  All  buckets  r 
and  cans  about  the  dairy  must  be 
treated  to  a  bath  immediately  after 
use,  and  placed  in  the  sunshine  and 
air,  and,  before  use  again,  cleansed 
with  clean  cold  water."  Such  is  the 
notice  tacked  on  the  barn.  The 
amount  of  milk  produced  is  nearly 
the  same  at  all  seasons,  and  averages 
about  twenty-six  gallons  a  day. 
This  is  equivalent  to  a  yield  of  4800 
pounds  a  year  for  each  of  the  seven- 
teen cows. 

Here  is  a  curious  thing  about  the 
farm.  It  has  no  pasture — not  even 
a  barn  lot, — because  the  owner  thinks 
the  space  more  valuable  for  some- 
thing else.  He  does  not  waste  time 
in  driving  the  cows  to  pasture  and 
then  driving  them  back.  What 's  the 
use  of  doing  this  when  they  will  be 
just  as  well  staying  in  the  cow  barn? 
So  he  does  as  the  Danish  farmer,  who 
is  known  the  world  over  as  an  expert 
dairyman,  does:  he  keeps  them  under 
roof  from  year  to  year.  That  gives 
him  the  pasture  for  raising  food  crops, 
and  so  he  can  own  thirty  head  of 
stock  where  under  the  old  plan  they 
could  not  keep  two  in  good  condition. 

The  bill  of  fare  of  the  cows  is  as 
carefully  arranged  as  the  meal  of  the 
invalid  at  a  sanitarium;  for  Mr.  Det- 
rich  is  a  great  believer  in  the  milk- 
giving  and  beef-making  properties  of 
good  food.  When  meal-time  comes 
the  cows  get  what  he  calls  their  "  ra- 
tions." Each  is  divided  into  three 
"courses."  A  portion  of  it  is  some 
succulent  stuff — silage  in  winter,  and 
rye,  timothy  and  clover,  corn,  peas 
and  oats,  or  some  other  green  crop  in 
summer.  A  second  portion  consists 
of  dry  hay  or  fodder.     This  is  used  to 
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improve  the  quality  of  the  manure 
proper  and  adds  much  to  the  con- 
venience of  caring  for  the  cows.  A 
third  portion  is  mill  products,  of 
which  three  kinds  are  used — bran, 
oil  meal  and  gluten.  The  propor- 
tions depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
cow  and  are  regulated  by  the  flow  of 
milk  and  the  consistency  of  the 
manure. 

The  green  crops  are  fed  in  this 
way:  Green  rye,  beginning  about 
May  i,  and  continuing  about  four 
weeks,  or  until  the  rye  is  ready  to 
cut  for  hay.  Then  timothy  and 
clover  are  fed  till  peas  and  oats  are 
ready.  The  silo  is  opened  in  July 
and  silage  is  fed  till  early  corn  is 
ready.  Enough  early  corn  is  plant- 
ed to  last  till  late  corn  is  ready. 
Late  corn  is  then  fed  till  it  is  time 
to  put  it  in  the  silo.  The  rest  of 
the  year  silage  is  fed  daily  till  green 
rye  is  ready  in  the  spring.  No  quick 
change  is  ever  made  in  the  sys- 
tem of  feeding.  Even  the  change 
from  green  corn  to  silage  is  made 
gradually. 

Farmer  Detrich  has  it  all  down  to 
such  a  fine  point  that  the  cattle  eat 
virtually  everything  that  is  raised  for 
them;  very  little  is  left  over.  It  is 
wonderful  what  a  small  quantity  of 
feed  they  require  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition.  For  instance,  only 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  planted  in  early 
corn.  This  is  enough  for  them  until 
the  late  corn  crop  is  ready.  From  a 
four-acre  lot  comes  enough  corn  to 
fill  the  two  silos.  People  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  silo  should  be 
told  that  it  is  a  sort  of  food-preserver 
for  live-stock.  Into  it  is  packed  every 
part  of  the  corn  plant  or  other  fodder, 
which  is  cut  in  pieces  of  suitable  size 
by  machinery.  Full  of  sap,  the 
"  green  stuff  "  is  very  heavy  and  packs 
down  in  such  a  solid  mass  that  one 
silo  will  hold  a  surprisingly  large 
quantity.  The  preacher-farmer  found 
two  silos,  holding  ioo  tons,  sufficient 
to  feed  his  live-stock  throughout  the 
months  when  he  could  not  secure 
their  meals  direct  from  the  field. 

These  Jerseys  are  indeed  fortunate. 
Not  only  do  they  have  a  course  dinner 


but  it  is  all  cut  up  for  them.  Every- 
thing is  sliced  into  little  pieces  less 
than  an  inch  in  length  and  well  salted 
before  they  put  their  noses  into  the 
feed  trough.  Each  cow  gets  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine  table  salt 
a  day  and  licks  up  every  grain  of  it. 

That 's  the  way  the  owner  of  this 
toy  farm  gets  the  best  in  milk  and 
meat;  but  the  life  of  the  out-of-doors  is 
interesting.  One  man  and  a  boy  do 
the  labor  of  the  farm,  except  in  hay 
harvest  and  during  the  cutting  of 
silage;  and  they  have  all  they  can  do. 
The  owner  does  only  such  portions 
of  the  ordinary  labor  as  cannot  safely 
be  entrusted  to  hired  help,  but  he 
plans  all  the  work,  and  then  sees 
that  his  plans  are  followed  strictly. 
So  perfect  is  the  system  that  the 
owner  may  leave  for  a  week  without 
notice  to  his  laborers,  without  inter- 
ruption of  the  regular  routine.  The 
feeding. of  the  cows,  the  methods  of 
handling  the  milk,  of  keeping  the 
barn  clean,  and  of  disposing  of  the 
manure  are  all  worked  out  so  perfectly 
that  they  require  very  little  super- 
vision. Every  green  crop  grown  on 
the  place  is  utilized  for  soiling  pur- 
poses, more  or  less,  the  surplus  be- 
ing converted  into  hay  or  silage.  The 
crops  grown  are  rye,  timothy  and 
clover,  corn,  peas  and  oats,  and  mil- 
let. At  least  two  crops  a  year  are 
harvested  from  most  of  the  fields. 
Any  farmer  knows  what  a  record  this 
is  for  even  naturally  fertile  soil. 
Remembering  the  scanty  harvests 
when  the  place  was  farmed  by  muscle 
instead  of  mind,  the  results  obtained 
seem  almost  beyond  belief. 

And  the  oddest  part  of  it  is,  that 
the  man  who  turned  this  worthless 
land  into  a  profitable  bit  of  agricul- 
ture, and  with  the  aid  of  his  brain 
created  something  out  of  nothing,  is 
no  longer  its  guider.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  interest  of  the.  rural  folk 
in  everything  that  may  better  their 
life,  when  the  news  spread  that  Mr. 
Detrich  was  keeping  thirty  head  of 
cattle  on  land  which  had  not  decently 
supported  two  animals  before,  he 
began  to  receive  visitors.  He  an- 
swered  their   questions,    took   them 
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around  the  place,  explained  his  ideas 
about  cultivation  and  crop  selection; 
and  of  course  they  had  to  look  over 
every  Jersey.  Then  they  went  home 
and  told  their  neighbors,  and  the 
neighbors  came.  Finally  Mr.  Detrich 
felt  he  was  more  of  a  showman  than 
a  farmer.  He  was  so  overrun  with 
curious  visitors  that  he  had  not  time 
to  continue  the  work.  He  sold  out 
at  a  handsome  profit,  and  took  up 


another  tract  of  land  and  repeated  the 
operation.  Where  he  has  located  is 
kept  a  secret.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  knows,  but  it  has  prom- 
ised not  to  tell.  Ask  anyone  in  or 
about  Flourtown,  Pennsylvania,  how- 
ever, and  he  will  guide  you  to  the 
little  pastureless  farm  which,  for 
years  past,  has  been  such  an  object- 
lesson  in  getting  the  riches  of  the 
land. 


STEVENSON  AND  HENLEY 

By  BEATRICE  POST  CANDLER 


THE  MAGNETISM  OF  R.  L.  S. 

HORTLY  after  the 
earthquake  on 
the  Pacific  coast 
in  1906, 1  received 
a  letter  from  a 
friend  in  San 
Francisco,  de- 
scribing a  weary 
search  through  its  chaotic  streets. 
He  adds:  "All  of  a  sudden  I  came 
upon  the  monument  to  Stevenson 
which  has  not  been  harmed,  and 
I  sat  down  under  it  to  rest,  thank- 
ful to  be  for  a  while  in  such  good 
company."  The  succeeding  para- 
graphs had  in  them  something  of 
the  joy  of  a  man  who  meets  an  old 
friend  unexpectedly  in  a  desert  place, 
the  beloved  friend  of  his  youth  and 
childhood  who  had  somehow  passed 
through  the  great  vicissitudes  and 
dangers  about  him  and  still  remained 
alive.  Amid  the  general  ruin  which 
had  obliterated  so  much,  in  one  little 
corner  of  that  vast  devastation  na- 
ture had  withheld  her  hand,  and  the 
monument  of  one  man  had  been  left 
standing,  like  the  symbol  of  his  own 
indestructible  personality.  Surely  no 
I  other  English  author  has  ever  had 
Stevenson's  power  of  making  friends 
after  his  death,  or  possessed  to  such  a 
great  degree  the  "genius  to  be  loved." 
Having  often  wondered  at  the  in- 
fluence of  Stevenson  upon  other  men, 


I  lately  set  myself  to  reading  with 
close  attention  his  personal  letters — 
letters  written  to  his  intimate  friends, 
which  betray  a  man's  character  more 
than  all  the  novels  he  could  write  in  a 
lifetime.  His  style  is  not  ultra-epi- 
grammatic; it  never  gives  one  the 
impression  that  he  has  thought  of  a 
good  thing  in  the  night  and  got  up  to 
jot  it  down.  Nor  does  he  lead  his 
reader  through  that  series  of  mental 
and  vocabularistic  gymnastics  so 
fashionable  to-day,  but  sometimes  so 
wearisome  to  the  unathletic  brain! 
His  English — and  there  is  no  English 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  Steven- 
son— seems  to  flow  straight  from  the 
source  of  a  poetical  mind,  with  the 
easy,  musical  rhythm  of  running 
water,  and  much  of  its  force,  and  all 
of  its  charm,  come  from  its  simplicity. 
In  imagination  I  followed  him 
"Across  the  Plains"  and  in  those 
many  other  flights  from  poverty  and 
a  mortal  disease,  undertaken  over 
and  over  again,  sometimes  with 
humor,  always  with  courage;  last  of 
all  I  pried  into  that  period  of  simple 
human  happiness  at  Samoa  which 
was  the  crown  and  culmination  of  his 
life — and  as  I  read,  all  of  a  sudden 
the  intense  magnetism  of  the  man 
came  upon  me  also,  and  I  too  bowed 
down  and  worshipped.  Why  ques- 
tion it,  after  all?  Who  can  ever 
explain  the  attraction  of  one  tempera- 
ment for  another,  or  the  influence  of 
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one  mind  over  another?  As  well  one 
might  try  to  explain  the  still  sadness 
of  a  summer  night;  or  the  terrific 
effect  of  organ  music  on  any  sensi- 
tive, nervous  organization;  or  any  of 
the  other  influences,  personal  or  im- 
personal, which  are  in  a  small  way 
psychic  phenomena  and  therefore 
inexplicable.  Like  all  those  who 
have,  to  a  very  developed  degree,  the 
power  of  inspiring  friendship,  Steven- 
son had  felt  one  or  two  deeply  ro- 
mantic friendships  in  his  own  life, 
among  which  might  almost  be  inclu- 
ded his  attachment  to  his  wife.  This 
lasted  from  the  first  days  that  he 
knew  her  as  an  unhappy  married 
woman,  to  the  time  when  she  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  South  Sea  Island, 
in  that  earthly  paradise  to  spend  the 
late  honeymoon  of  a  profoundly  in- 
tellectual love.  There  also  Steven- 
son, who  had  so  often  and  so  gallantly 
defied  death,  met  it  face  to  face  at 
last,  with  the  pluck  which  was  always 
his  predominant  characteristic — ask- 
ing only  that  he  might  pass  out  of  the 
beauty  about  him  with  his  mental 
faculties  unimpaired,  and  "in  his 
heart  some  late  lark  singing." 

To  persons  who  have  once  come 
under  the  magnetism  of  Stevenson's 
personality,  with  its  brilliancy  and 
pathos  and  poetry,  he  will  always 
remain,  not  the  dead  author,  but 
the  living  friend  and  companion;  the 
most  delightful  talker,  the  most  im- 
aginative and  perfect  of  story-tellers, 

Stevenson  has  been  called  by  many 
names  besides  the  "  Long  Scotchman  " 
and  the  "Cheerful  Consumptive"; 
and  to  these  might  also  be  added,  by 
those  who  love  him,  and  who  would 
explain  his  peculiar  lovableness,  that 
he  was  a  "  verye  parfaite  gentleman." 

W.  E.  H. 

Any  reference  to  Stevenson  is  apt 
to  awaken  interest  in  the  two  or  three 
men  with  whom  he  was  closely  as- 
sociated, particularly  the  poet  friend 
whom  he  "so  very  dearly  loved"  and 
whose  fame  always  seems  to  shine  a 
little  by  reflected  light.  Lately,  in 
looking  over  a  book-review,  I  was 
surprised  to  come  across  a  writer's 


statement  that  nowadays  the  younger 
generation  (his  son's  generation)  was 
wont  to  turn  to  the  reading  of  Henley 
when  in  need  of  a  "spiritual  tonic." 
The  writer  himself  confessed  to  a 
preference  for  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
added  that  his  father,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  found  solace  and  forti- 
tude in  the  Book  of  Job!  We  do  not 
always  respect  the  wisdom  of  our 
elders,  but  in  the  case  of  this  partic- 
ular family  it  would  appear  that  it 
has  not  increased  with  generations. 

The  reader  is  earnestly  admonished 
to  peruse  Mr.  Henley's  verses  in 
search  of  the  stimulating  quality  re- 
ferred to — and  he  will  find  them  grace- 
ful, sometimes  charming,  often  trivial, 
always  self-conscious;  but  in  search 
of  spiritual  strength  and  inspiration 
I  should  recommend  the  Bible  by 
preference  (even  though  not  particu- 
larly partial  to  the  Book  of  Job) . 

Henley  kindled  his  only  spark  of 
feu  sacrt  when  he  wrote,  "Out  of  the 
Night  which  Covers  Me."  There, 
something  of  a  finer  force  seems  to 
carry  him  for  a  span  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  own  littleness.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  a  poor  singer  who  can- 
not sing  us  one  fine  song  in  a  lifetime, 
and  it  is  a  weak  soul  at  best  that 
never  rises  to  reach  its  one  little  mo- 
ment of  divinity.  Henley  had  his 
moment.  Perhaps  there  were  others 
also,  which  we  would  more  readily 
recognize  if  it  were  not  for  his  un- 
fortunate tendency  to  compare  him- 
self with  Stevenson. 

I  once  heard  a  lady  speak  of  Hen- 
ley's talent  to  a  man  who  was  an  old 
and  faithful  lover  of  Stevenson's,  and 
still  smarted  at  the  treachery  meted 
out  to  his  memory  by  the  pen  of 
his  poet  friend.  "Henley,  Madame," 
cried  the  old  gentleman,  "dorit  speak 
to  me  of  Henley!'* 

So  we  will  take  the  hint.  Henley 
after  all  is  dead.  Peace  to  his  soul 
and  to  his  rather  mediocre  poetry! 
In  that  Land  where  he  has  gone  to 
meet  his  old  friend  once  more — the 
friend  whose  fame  it  should  have 
been  his  dearest  privilege  to  praise, — 
no  doubt  the  gentle  and  loyal  spirit 
of  Stevenson  has  forgiven  him.. 


Lounger 


The  wedding  of  Miss  Clara  Cle- 
mens to  Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  at 
the  bride's  home,  "Stormfield,"  Red- 
ding, Conn.,  was  as  picturesque  as  the 
story  of  the  courtship  and  wedding 
of  these  two  musicians  could  pos- 
sibly suggest.  I  have  spoken  of  Mr. 
Clemens's  country  home  more  than 
once  in  these  pages,  and  it  has  been 
pictured  here  as  well.  A  more  roman- 
tic setting  for  a  romantic  wedding 
could  not  possibly  be  imagined.  It  was 
a  small  wedding  (only  the  immediate 
friends  of  the  family  were  pres- 
ent), and  it  took  place  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  the  house.  The  bride,  as 
is  the  wont  of  brides,  was  dressed  in 
white,  and  so  was  Mr.  Clemens,  who 
gave  his  daughter  away.  He  wore 
one  of  his  famous  white  flannel  suits 
topped  by  the  scarlet  cap  and  gown 
which  he  wore  when  his  degree  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Oxford 
University.  Mr.  Clemens  could  no 
more  help  being  humorous,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  occasion,  than  he  could 
help  breathing,  and  the  wedding  of  his 
daughter  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  To  "avoid  any  delays  at  the 
ceremony"  he  prepared  an  interview 
which  was  given  to  the  Press: 

Clara  and  Gabrilowitsch  were  pupils 
together  under  Leschetizky,  in  Vienna, 
ten  years  ago.  We  have  known  him  inti- 
mately ever  since.  It 's  not  new — the 
engagement.  It  was  made  and  dissolved 
twice,  six  years  ago.  Recovering  from 
a  perilous  surgical  operation,  two  or  three 
months  passed  by  him  here  in  the  house 
ended  a  week  or  ten  days  ago  in  a  renewal. 
The  wedding  had  to  be  sudden,  for 
Gabrilowitsch 's  European  season  is  ready 
to  begin.  The  pair  will  sail  a  fortnight 
from  now.  The  first  engagements  are  in 
Germany.  They  have  taken  a  house 
in  Berlin. 


When  impertinently  asked  whether 
the  marriage  pleased  him,  Mr.  Clemens 
replied: 

Yes,  fully  as  much  as  any  marriage 
could  please  me  or  perhaps  any  other 
father.  There  are  two  or  three  tragically 
solemn  things  in  this  life,  and  a  happy 
marriage  is  one  of  them,  for  the  terrors 
of  life  are  all  to  come.  A  funeral  is  a 
solemn  office,  but  I  go  to  them  with  a 
spiritual  uplift,  thankful  that  the  dead 
friend  has  been  set  free.  That  which 
follows  is  to  me  tragic  and  awful — the 
burial.  I  am  glad  of  this  marriage,  and 
Mrs.  Clemens  would  be  glad,  for  she  always 
had  a  warm  affection  for  Gabrilowitsch,  but 
all  the  same  it  is  a  tragedy,  since  it  is  a 
happy  marriage  with  its  future  before  it, 
loaded  to  the  Plimsoll  line  with  uncer- 
tainties. 

When  interviewed  about  the  Mark 
Twain  Library  at  Redding,  Mr.  Cle- 
mens referred  to  the  various  means 
that  had  been  adopted  for  raising 
money  for  it,  and  made  reference  to 
a  recent  concert  that  had  netted 
something  less  than  four  hundred 
dollars  for  the  good  work.  It  might 
have  netted  a  great  deal  more  if  the 
prices  had  been  higher,  for  it  was 
an  "all-star  performance,"  including 
Miss  Clemens,  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  and 
Mr.  David  Bispham,  not  to  mention 
Mr.  Clemens  who  spoke  a  few  words 
of  introduction.  I  don't  remember 
all  that  Mr.  Clemens  said,  but  I  do 
remember  that  he  said  that  it  was 
hardly  necessary  for  him  to  introduce 
Mr.  Bispham  or  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  to 
any  audience,  they  were  too  well 
known,  but  his  daughter,  who  was  not 
so  well-known,  was  handsomer.  Then 
he  went  on  to  say,  that  he  did  not  see 
why  he  should  have  made  these  in- 
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troductory  remarks  anyway,  except 
that  he  had  promised  to  do  so,  and 
he  always  believed  in  keeping  a 
promise,  although  he  was  not  Quite 
sure  whether  that  was  the  thing  to  do. 
He  said  there  were  times  when  a  man 
was  sorely  tempted  not  to  keep  a 
promise.  For  instance:  If  he  was 
about  to  be  hanged  and  the  sheriff 
should  tell  him  that  he  could  have 
two  weeks  to  go  home  and  visit  his 
family,  if  he  would  return  at  the  end 
of  that  two  weeks  to  be  hanged;  for 
the  sake  of  the  reprieve  the  man 
would  give  his  promise  to  return,  but 
when  the  time  came,  it  would  be  a 
pretty  hard  thing  for  him  to  do.  "  I 
know  just  how  it  feels,"  said  Mr. 
Clemens,  "as  I  made  such  a  prom- 
ise once  myself, — but  I  did  n't  keep 
it." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
was  an  all-star  performance,  the 
tickets  were  only  fifty,  seventy-five 
cents,  and  one  dollar.  They  might 
just  as  well  have  been  two  or  three 
times  as  much,  for  the  cause  was  a 
good  one,  and  the  attractions  cer- 
tainly unusual.  In  New  York  it 
would  have  cost  anywhere  from  one 
dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  to 
hear  either  one  of  these  artists  alone, 
but  to  hear  them  together,  and  with 
such  a  setting,  was  worth  even  more 
money,  and  would  have  been  gladly 
paid  if  it  had  been  asked. 


Biographical  introductions  have  be- 
come an  interesting  feature  of  the 
complete  works  of  famous  novelists. 
Anything  more  delightful  than  Lady 
Ritchie's  introductions  to  her  father's 
complete  works  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  Thackeray  himself  could 
hardly  have  done  the  work  better, 
It  is  altogether  in  his  vein.  Then 
we  have  an  edition  of  Dickens  with 
introductions  by  his  son,  which  are 
valuable  and  interesting;  and  now  we 
have  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  writing 
the  autobiographical  introductions 
to  her  own  complete  works.  This  is 
a  capital  idea,  and  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  are  to  be  congratulated. 

at 

Mrs.  Ward  tells  us  in  her  intro- 
duction to  the  "  History  of  David 
Grieve,"  which  I  have  always  con- 
sidered one  of  her  very  best  stories, 
that  the  main  figures  and  ideas  of 
that  novel  "  rose  dimly  yet  most  in- 
terestingly" before  her  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1889,  about  six  months  after 
the  publication  of  "  Robert  Elsmere." 
She  was  at  Borough  Farm  and  had 
been  wandering  one  evening  through 
the  heather  and  pine  woods,  when  the 
beauty  of  the  evening,  and  the  deep 
emotion  aroused  in  her  by  the  letters 
and  discussions  provoked  by  "  Rob- 
ert Elsmere,"  suggested  "a  subject 
more  hopeful,  positive  and  consoling 
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than  the  subject  of  the  earlier  book." 
To    continue    quoting    from    this 
most  interesting  introduction: 

The  sunset  splendor  in  which  we 
walked,  the  children  and  I,  after  the  sum- 
mer day,  seemed  to  speak  of  completion, 
fulfilment,  the  ripened  spirit,  and  its  re- 
wards. In  Elsmere,  I  had  described  a  life 
of  combat  broken  in  the  strife  of  thought, 
— the  denials  and  renunciations  of  the  soul, 
parting  at  the  bidding  of  what  seemed  the 
call  of  truth  with  all  it  held  most  dear 
A  year  before,  I  had  finished  that  book, 
shaken  with  tears.  And  now  there  was  in 
me  a  longing  to  describe  not  death,  but 
life, — not  the  shaking  off  of  old  beliefs, 
but  the  growth  of  a  natural  faith.  A  man 
of  the  people,  wrestling  with  hard  circum- 
stance, and  winning  his  way  through  the 
normal  discipline  of  life — labor  and  love 
and  suffering — to  a  resolute  belief  in  the 
goodness  of  existence,  and  of  the  Will  be- 
hind it; — this  was  the  kind  of  figure  that 
emerged  amid  the  clouds  of  reverie.  I  saw 
him  vaguely  as  a  son  of  the  north  —  my 
own  familiar  north,  for  which  in  the  south 
I  was  always  hungering;  capable  of  pas- 
sion, and  capable  also  of  that  far  rarer 


thing,  tenderness;  strong,  meditative,  sim- 
ple; a  workman  himself,  and  the  leader  of 
workmen.  His  story  should  unroll  itself 
naturally,  coming  to  no  special  climax  or 
catastrophe;  and  "he  shall  not  die  but 
live! — and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord." 

The  same  night,  I  wrote  a  few  hardly 
coherent  pages  in  which  the  sunset  played 
a  large  part! — but  from  that  impulse  the 
book  started. 

The  publishers  are  giving  this  edi- 
tion of  Mrs.  Ward's  books  a  beautiful 
setting.  It  is  the  only  complete  col- 
lected edition  ever  published,  as  Mrs. 
Ward  has  had  more  publishers  than 
one,  and  it  will  be  illustrated,  among 
others,  by  such  admirable  artists  as 
Albert  Sterner,  Charles  E.  Brock  and 
Archibald  S.  Hartrick.  Mrs.  Ward  is 
one  of  the  few  novelists  of  the  day 
whose  writings  one  would  care  to 
have  in  a  complete  edition. 

M 

It  is  distressing  news  from  Lon- 
don, that  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  has  had 
to  obtain  a  divorce  from  his  wife. 
Mr.  Barrie,  who  was  brought  up  a 
strict  Presbyterian,  and  knew  little 
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or  nothing  of  the  ways  of  London 
till  he  arrived  there,  married  an  ac- 
tress. Miss  Mary  Ansell,  who  appeared 
in  his  first  play  "Walker,  London." 
This  was  seventeen  years  ago.  Since 
then  everyone  has  supposed  that  the 
Barries  were  a  devoted  couple.  Mrs. 
Barrie  always  seemed  to  be  a  real 
helpmeet,  and  they  were  often  pointed 
at  as  examples  of  a  happy  married 
life.  It  is  too  bad,  and  everyone 
who  knows  the  Barries  will  regret 
this  outcome  of  their  marriage. 

In  connection  with  the  Barrie  di- 
vorce suit,  the  following  circular 
letter  has  been  sent  to  the  editors  of 
the  London  newspapers: 

The  divorce  suit  of  Barrie  vs.  Barrie 
and  Cannan  is  down  for  hearing  at  the 
Michaelmas  Term.  The  plaintiff  in  the 
suit  was  in  early  life  a  distinguished  jour- 
nalist.    More  recently  his  work  in  fiction 


whom  the  inevitable  pain  of  these  pro- 
ceedings would  be  greatly  increased  by 
publicity. 

Therefore,  it  is  hoped  that  the  press,  as 
a  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  a  writer 
of  genius,  will  unite  in  abstaining  from  any 
mention  of  the  case  beyond  the  briefest 
report  of  the  hearing.  The  suit  is  unde- 
fended, and,  apart  from  the  eminence  of 
the  plaintiff,  raises  no  question  of  the 
slightest  public  interest. 
Esker,  Henry  James, 

George  Alexander,  A.  E.  W.  Mason, 
William  Archer,  Arthur  Pinbro, 

Edmund  Gossb,  Beerbohm  Tree, 

Maurice  Hewlett,         H.  G.  Wells. 


The  Evening  Sun  is  inclined  to 
poke  fun  at  this  letter.  It  thinks 
that  if  the  men  who  signed  it  "  had 
cast  about  for  a  way  of  drawing  uni- 
versal attention  to  the  troubles  of  a 
man  of  genius,  they  could  not  have 
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and  the  drama  has  given  pleasure  of  a 
high  order  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
readers  and  spectators  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  spoken.      He  is  a  man  for 
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hit  upon  a  better  plan."  Perhaps  so 
in  this  country;  but  it  is  different  in 
England.  More  consideration  is  given 
to   a  man's  feelings  in  that  country 
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than  among  us,  and  I  should  have 
been  very  much  surprised  if  the  Barrie 
divorce  case  had  not  been  handled 
delicately  by  the  English  newspapers. 
In  England  a  man  or  a  woman  once 
a  favorite  is  always  a  favorite,  and 
would  be  treated  as  such.  It  is  not 
so  in  this  country.  We  build  up 
merely  to  destroy.  No  matter  how 
great  a  favorite  a  man  or  a  woman 
may  be,  no  matter  how  great  our 
respect  for  him  or  her,  if  we  have  a 
chance  to  make  a  sensation  out  of 
any  alleged  wrongdoing  on  his  or  her 
part,  we  do  so  with  as  keen  an  enjoy- 
ment as  if  we  were  exposing  the 
crimes  of  our  worst  enemy.  I  could 
cite  scores  of  cases  in  illustration, 
but  it  is  unnecessary.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that,  if  any  of  our  dis- 
tinguished authors  should  be  as 
unfortunate  in  their  domestic  rela- 
tions as  Mr.  Barrie  seems  to  have 
been,  he  would  be  treated  by  our 
newspapers  as  they  treat  Ferdinand 
Earl  and  his  "affinities." 


Apropos  of  Barrie,  it  is  generally 
said  that  a  man  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  stage  to  be  a  successful 
playwright.  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Barrie 
knew  anything  of  the  stage,  or  any- 
thing to  speak  of,  when  he  wrote 
his  first  play,  which  was  a  success, 
and  every  play  he  has  written  has 
been  a  success.  He  was  born  with 
the  gift  of  dramatic  construction, 
as  well  as  with  the  gift  of  writing 
clever  lines.  The  two  seldom  go 
together,  but  in  Mr.  Barrie's  case, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Pinero, 
they  go  hand  in  hand. 

a* 

Maurice  Maeterlinck's  letter  on 
the  English  Censorship,  read  by  Mr. 
Zangwill  before  the  joint  Parliamen- 
tary Committee,  was  very  much  to 
the  point.  He  said  that  no  objection 
had  been  made  to  "Monna  Vanna" 
on  moral  grounds  in  Germany  or 
Russia: 

On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  said  that 
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the  piece  exalted  the  sincerity  and  truth 
of  love.   ...     At  Frankfurt  a  critic  took 
offence  at  the  fact  that  Monna  Vanna  was 
nude   under   her   mantle.     It   was   rather 
judiciously  pointed  out  to  him  that  we  all, 
men   and   women,  were  nude  under  our 
last  garment,  without  anyone  in  the  world 
taking  alarm.     There  may 
-  one  day  arise  a  millionaire 
of  brains  who  will  consider 
that  the  running  of  a  thea- 
tre is  as  great  a  luxury  as 
the  running  of  horses. 

<3X 

Mr.  Redford,  the  Brit- 
ish censor,  has  stood  a 
good  deal  of  kicking 
lately,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  mind  it.  That, 
apparently,  is  what  he 
is  there  for.  I  dare  say 
that  he  is  a  perfectly 
amiable   and   sane  man  ckorge 

in  private  life,  but  as  a 
censor  he  does  the  most  insane  things. 
I  should  like  to  meet  Mi.  Redford 
some  time,  and  catching  him  in  an 
amiable  frame  of  mind  ask  him,  not  in 
derision,  but  for  information,  if  he 
has  any  rule  at  all,  or  what  it  is 
that  guides  him  in  forbidding  one 
play  and  allowing  another — why,  for 
example,  he  forbade  "Monna  Van- 
na" and  permitted  "Zaza" — why  he 
allowed  "The  Giddy  Goat"  and  "The 
Cuckoo"  and  not  Massenet's  "  Herod- 
iade. " 

c* 

Three  of  Mr.  Granville  Barker's 
plays  have  been  gathered  together 
and  published  in  book  form.  They 
are  "The  Marriage  of  Anne  Leete," 
"The  Vogsey  Inheritance,"  and 
"Waste."  The  latter,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  stopped  by  the 
censor,  but  was  allowed  to  appear 
under  the  auspices  of  The  Stage  So- 
ciety of  London.  After  reading  Mr. 
Barker's  play  one  feels  that  it  has 
had  more  advertising  than  it  really 
called  for.  It  is  not  great  as  a  play 
nor  as  literature,  and  it  certainly  has 
no  element  of  popularity.  If  it  had 
been  productd  at  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
as  originally  intended,  I  doubt  if  it 


would  have  had  any  sort  of  a  run. 
For  a  few  special  performances  it 
served,  but  that  is  all. 

That  Albert  Pulitzer  should  have 
committed    suicide    does    not    seem 

to  me  so  strange.  He 
was  a  peculiar  man,  not 
like  any  other  man  that 
I  ever  knew.  In  the  old 
days,  when  I  was  doing 
books  and  theatres  for 
the  Herald,  Mr.  Pulitzer 
was  a  star  reporter.  He 
gained  his  position  as  a 
star,  so  the  story  goes, 
by  interviewing  Mayor 
Oakey  Hall  in  his  bath. 
It  was  understood  that 
Mr.  Pulitzer  had  been 
told  that  the  gentleman 
could  not  see  him,  as 
iedpord  he  was  in  his  tub  and 

there  was  no  telling  when 
he  would  leave  it.  This  did  not 
disconcert  the  enterprising  reporter 
who  found  his  way  to  the  bathroom 
and  through  the  keyhole  interviewed 
the  man  in  his  tub.  This  was  con- 
sidered a  great  stroke  of  enterprise 
in  the  old  days,  and,  I  suppose,  would 
be  considered  so  to-day. 


When  Mr.  Pulitzer  had  it  in  mind 
to  start  his  Morning  Journal,  he  took 
me  into  his  confidence,  not  in  the 
office,  as  you  might  think,  but  at 
the  foot  of  the  Elevated  Railway 
steps  at  Third  Avenue  and  Eighteenth 
Street.  I  had  just  come  down  to  go 
to  my  home,  and  he  was  just  going 
up  to  go  to  the  Herald  office.  He 
told  me  his  plan  and  asked  me  what 
I  thought  of  it.  I  told  him  that  he 
could  make  such  a  paper  go  if  any- 
one could,  but  that  money  and 
management  were  the  principal  things 
to  be  considered.  He  said  that  he 
could  get  both,  and  he  did.  The 
.Morning  Journal,  as  Albert  Pulitzer 
founded  it,  and  Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke 
edited  it.  was  a  very  different  pro- 
position from  the  Journal  of  to-day. 
It  was  more  like  a  country  newspaper, 
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for  it  was  filled  up  with  what  is  called 
"back  matter" — i.  e.,  clippings  from 
papers  and  magazines — and  was  full 
of  anecdotes.  The  local  news  was 
told  more  as  stories  than  as  news, 
but  it  was  readable  and  people  liked 
it,  and  Mr.  Pulitzer,  after  making  a 
lot  of  money  out  of  it,  sold  it  at  a 
profit.  I  don't  know  what  he  has 
been  doing  of  late  years,  for  I  have 
only  seen  him  once  since  he  sold 
his  paper,  and  that  was  five  or  six, 
or  perhaps  ten,  years  ago,  standing 
in  the  lobby  of  a  theatre.  Like  his 
brother  Joseph,  Albert  Pulitzer  was 
devoted  to  music,  and  he  always 
carried  a  musician,  sometimes  more 
than  one,  in  his  suite. 


of  his  farming  acts,  feeding  chickens. 

His  farm  is  among  the  hills  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  they  grow  rocks  as 
well  as  corn  and  oats;  but  in  this 
particular  product  of  the  soil  I  think 
Connecticut,  perhaps,  grows  larger 
crops  than  even  New  Hampshire. 

cat 

Mr.  William  Allen  White's  trip 
abroad  has  apparently  made  him 
more  of  "a  good  American"  than 
ever.  He  prefers  American  rudeness 
to  foreign  servility,  and  says  that 
when  a  foreign  laborer  or  agricul- 
turist takes  off  his  cap  to  you  he 
expects  a  tip.  People  who  do  things 
for  you  abroad  do  expect  tips,  but 


Judge  Henry  A.  Shute,  the  author 
of  that  amusing  book,  "The  Real 
Diary  of  a  Real  Boy,"  has  just  written 
another  volume  which  he  calls  "  Farm- 
ing It."  As  Judge  Shute,  although 
a  lawyer,  is  a  humorist,  "  Farming  It" 
is  as  likely  to  be  funny  as  are  any  of 
his  stories  for  boys.  In  the  picture 
before  us  we  have  the  Judge  in  one 


not  for  raising  their  caps.  There  is 
a  lot  of  tipping  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  but  it  was  never  made 
obnoxious  until  Americans  swaggered 
in  and  flung  their  money  around  just 
to  show  that  they  had  it  and  were  not 
ashamed  to  have  the  fact  known. 
The  European  tips  wcr#  many  but 
they  were  small.     The  American  tips 
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are  almost  as  many  and  they  are  large. 
Where  you  would  give  ten  sous  or 
sixpence  abroad  you  give  a  quarter 
here  and  think  you  are  getting  off 
easy.  I  saw  a  lady,  who  was  giving 
a  lunch  party  to  three  other  ladies 
at  a  fashionable  restaurant  in  New 
York,  hand  to  the  waiter  as  a  tip 
the  three  dollars  she  received  in 
change  from  her  bill.  No  wonder 
that  waiters  in  fashionable  restau- 
rants  make  as  much  as  sixty  and 


Senate  as  his  reward,  but  I  hope,  if  he 
does,  that  he  will  not  make  any  such 
speeches  as  he  made  when  welcomed 
back  to  Emporia.  I  quote  his  perora- 
tion as  reported  in  the  local  papers: 

Whatever  I  have  accomplished,  what- 
ever success  I  have  attained,  was  due  to 
your  encouragement  and  loyalty.  I  'm 
so  glad  for  all  of  this  that  I  can  taste  it  and 
my  back  teeth  are  afloat  with  joy.  Thank 
you,  thank  you  again  and  again. 

-  -  Unquestionably  Mr.  White 
knows  his  constituency, 
and  he  also  knows  what 
is  going  on  among  his 
back  teeth.  I  am  not 
surprised  that  a  man  who 
can  get  off  a  line  like  that 
should  have  found  much 
to  criticise  in  the  effete 
monarchies  of  the  old  world. 
It  is  a  pity,  for  he  is  a 
good  writer,  a  hard  hitter 
and  a  good  man. 

J* 

Harvard  House  in 
Stratford  -  on  -  Avon  was 
publicly  opened  at  the 
time  of  Dr.  Lowell's  in- 
stallation as  President  of 
Harvard  University.  We 
must  not  forget  that  it  is 
chiefly  due  to  Miss  Marie 
Corelli  that  we  owe  the  gift 
of  this  landmark  to  Amer- 
ica. She  found  a  munifi- 
cent backer  in  Mr.  Edward 
Morris  of  Chicago,  who 
bought  the  house  at  her  so- 
licitation and  entrusted  her 
.w^^bM  with  its  repair.  The  accom- 
■  panying  illustration  shows 
iw  owned  that  Mr.Morris'sconfidence 
was  not  misplaced. 


eighty  dollars  a  week  in  tips.  The 
tipping  abroad  is  a  nuisance  because 
it  is  constant;  over  here  it  is  a  nui- 
sance because  the  habit  is  increasing, 
and  the  tips  are  increasing  too. 

M 

Mr.  White  has  made  himself  a  power 
in  Kansas  and  I  dare  say  that  lie  will 
have  a   seat  in   the    United    States 


at 

It  seems  hard,  with  so  many  un- 
married women  in  the  world,  that  one 
woman  should  have  been  married 
seven  times.  The  lady  in  question, 
Mrs.  Snell-Comn-Walker-Coffin-Lay- 
man-Love,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
seven  times  a  bride,  for  she  was  more 
than  once  remarried.     As  her  matri- 
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monial  experiences  have  ended  in 
Love,  I  suppose  that  it  is  all  right, 
but  it  is  not  often  that  a  woman  goes 
into  the  matrimonial  market  as  a 
wholesaler  only. 

el* 

At  the  present  writing  it  looks  as 
if  Collector  Loeb,  in  his  righteous 
wrath  at  smuggling  by  first-cabin  pas- 
sengers, were  aiming  to  test  the  public 
patience  rather  than  the  law.  Ameri- 
cans returning  home  from  abroad 
have  had  to  put  up  with  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  annoyance  from  time 
to  time,  but  they  have  never  before 
been  subjected  to  the  insults  that 
Mr.  Loeb  apparently  countenances 
and  commends.  It  is  one  thing  to 
search  a  person's  baggage,  but  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  search  his 
clothes.  Ninety  percent  of  the  male 
passengers  on  one  day  recently  had 
their  pockets  searched  by  the  Cus- 
toms inspectors.  Mr.  Loeb  should 
be  ashamed  of  himself,  and  a  gov- 
ernment that  allows  its  citizens  to 
be  insulted  in  this  manner  should  be 
ashamed  of  itself.  If  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  MacVeagh  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Reynolds  do  not  give 
Mr.  Loeb  a  proper  understanding  of 
his  duties,  the  President  should  be 
sought  to  take  a  hand  and  forbid 
the  disgraceful  scenes  now  daily  en- 
acted on  the  piers. 

Since  this  was  written,  the  Collector 
has  disavowed  responsibility  for  the 
ill-treatment  of  his  fellow-citizens; 
but  it  is  no  less  flagrant  than  it  was. 

a* 

Are  we  to  have  no  more  privacy? 
Are  air-ships  to  bring  sightseers  to 
our  highest  windows  and  "pan- 
angled"  telescopes  to  penetrate  every 
nook  and  corner  and  winding  passage 
of  our  homes!  Listen  to  the  invent- 
or of  this  latest  atrocity,  Mr.  Dana 
Dudley,  of  Wakefield,  Mass. : 

I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  by  means 
of  my  most  recent  invention  it  is  possible, 
by  wire  or  by  wireless,  to  get  in  Worcester 
the  image  of  a  man  in  Boston,  to  watch 
his  actions,  and  even  to  see  his  cigar  grow 


shorter  as  he  smokes  it.     Even  now  I  can 
do  this  by  wireless  over  my  town  house. 

Is  it  really  impossible  to  get  away 
from  this  man?  Can't  we  hide  in 
a  cellar,  or  in  some  dark  corner  of 
a  skyscraper,  without  being  found 
by  him  and  our  secret  actions  laid 
bare!  I  have  an  idea!  Let  me 
recommend  Mr.  Dudley  and  his  pan- 
angled  telescope  to  Mr.  Loeb.  Pas- 
sengers could  then  be  examined  and 
their  pockets  pried  into  without  their 
knowing  it.  Hear  the  inventor  boast 
of  his  work: 

It  could  be  installed,  together  with  an 
underwater  searchlight,  in  the  bow  of  any 
sort  of  a  vessel  and  run  back  to  the  steer- 
ing house.  Then  the  steersman  could  see 
exactly  where  he  was  going  under  water. 
It  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  sub- 
marines. 

Here  again  is  a  hint  to  Mr.  Loeb. 
He  could  put  a  pan-angled  inspector 
under  every  ship  entering  the  port 
and  look  up  through  the  decks  into 
the  trunks,  and  no  guilty — or  inno- 
cent— man  could  escape  him.  Why 
not  rename  this  new  instrument  of 
torture  the  "  Loeb-angled  telescope  "  ? 

at 

"The  Passing  of  the  Third  Story 
Back"  is  a  play  of  the  same  type  as 
"The  Servant  in  the  House, M  or — to 
hark  farther  back — as  "Everyman." 
It  is  a  morality  play  which  teaches  us 
that  to  be  ChristUke  is  better  than  to 
be  worldly.  Of  course  we  know  this, 
but  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  it  now 
and  then,  lest  we  forget.  Mr.  Jerome 
wrote  and  published  the  story  upon 
which  his  play  is  founded  long  before 
"The  Servant  in  the  House' '  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  so  he  cannot 
be  accused  of  stealing  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy's thunder,  though  doubtless  the 
success  of  the  latter's  play  suggested 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  his  own 
story.  Mr.  Jerome's  play  owes  a 
large  measure  of  its  success  to  the 
admirable  acting  of  Mr.  Johnstone 
Forbes-Robertson  and  his  company. 
In  less  skilled  hands  it  would  not  have 
made  so  profound  an  impression.  It 
is  good  to  hear  English  spoken  as 
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these  actors  speak  it.     If  the   New  teacher  of  English  as  she  should  be 

Theatre    would     teach    the    proper  spoke  and  not  as  she  is  spoke,  on 

speaking  of  the  English  language,  it  the  stage.     Mr.  Sothern  could  teach 

would  be  doing  the  best  work  that  it  it,  but  then  he  has  been  engaged  to 

could  do.    I  suggest  that  Mr.  Ames  act  only,  and  not  to  teach, — more's 

secure    Mr.    Forbes  -  Robertson    as  the  pity,  for  he  could  do  both. 


S-ROBERTSON     1 
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"The  Walls  of  Jericho''  had  not 
prepared  me  for  Mr.  Sutra's  new  play, 
"  The  Builder  of  Bridges,"  with  which 
Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  has  inaugurated  his 
present  season.  The  earlier  piece, 
despite  its  great  success  in  London, 
struck  me  as  didactic  and  ponderous; 
and  its  heaviness  was  in  no  degree 
mitigated  by  the  way  the  Hacketts 
played  the  leading  rdles  in  this  coun- 


character  conspicuous  for  its  weakness 
and  Mrs.  Whiffen  assumes  an  amusing 
part  that  fits  her  to  perfection. 

M 

On  leaving  Flourtown  for  another 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Detrich 
(the  "small  farmer"  of  whom  A.  W. 
Day  writes  on  page  363),  challenged 
to  make  as  great  a  success  on  a  large 


"THE    BUILDER    OF    BRIDGES 

i  Edward  Thursfield,  Gladys  Hanson  as  Dorothy  Faringay  and 
Eugene  O'Brien  as  Arnold  Faringay 


try.  The  motive  of  the  new  play,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  it  is  improb- 
able and  even  objectionable,  is  han- 
dled with  great  skill,  the  result  being 
a  play  that  is  interesting  and  dramati- 
cally effective.  Mr.  Bellew's  style  is 
polished  as  ever,  Miss  Gladys  Hanson 
does  all  that  it  is  possible  to  do  with 
a  part  inherently  unsympathetic,  Eu- 
gene O'Brien  shows  his  strength  in  a 


scale  as  he  had  on  a  small  one,  took 
charge  of  a  340-acre  farm,  agreeing  to 
put  it  in  shape  to  carry  at  least  two 
hundred  head  of  dairy  cows  in  from 
three  to  five  years.  The  property 
was  completely  run  down  when  he 
took  hold  of  it,  so  that  he  did  not 
venture  to  put  any  dairy  cattle  on 
the  farm  till  he  had  been  there  for  six 
months.     A  gang  of  Italians  had  to 
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be  hired  to  grub,  pick  stones  and  dig 
ditches.  Mr,  Detrich  remained  "on 
the  job"  for  three  years  and  forty- 
five  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  proprietor  invited  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  and  Mr.  Spillman 
to  visit  him  and  see  his  crops,  which 
were  immense.  At  one  time  in  the 
previous  winter  there  had  been  as 
many  as  1 63  head  of  cattle  and  fifteen 
horses  on  the  farm,  and  three  carloads 
of  baled  hay  and  twenty  tons  of  loose 
hay  were  sold.  This  large  farm  came 
up  much  more  rapidly  than  the  small 
one  at  Flourtown,  and  was  a  splendid 
property  when  Mr.  Detrich 's  con- 
nection with  it  ceased. 


By  the  time  this  paragraph  appears 
in  print,  the  New  Theatre  will  be  in 
full  swing.  It  is  now  too  soon  to 
criticise:  we  must  watch  and  pray — 


not  prey.  The  founders  of  this 
theatre  are  inspired  by  the  best  in- 
tentions, and  we  can  only  hope  that 
everything  will  turn  out  as  they  mean 
it  to.  That  they  will  make  mistakes 
is  to  be  expected ;  but  they  will  come 
out  all  right  in  the  end,  if  they  see 
their  mistakes  and  rectify  them.  To 
carry  out  such  a  scheme  as  they  have 
mapped  out  is  no  child's  play.  High 
art  and  a  sound  business  sense  must 
go  hand  in  hand  to  make  the  New 
Theatre  a  success. 

<* 

When     Mr.     Neihardt    wrote    his 

picturesque  description  of  the  various 
falls  of  the  Missouri  (see  page  337), 
none  had  yet  been  actually  harnessed 
in  the  service  of  mankind  save  only 
the  Black  Eagle  Falls,  which  furn- 
ishes power  for  the  Boston  &  Montana 
smelter  at  Great  Falls  and  for  the 
street-railway    and     electric-lighting 


systems  of  that  city.  This  develop- 
ment has  a  capacity  of  about  12,000 
horse- power.  But  very  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  this  year  in 
developing  power  by  the  Rainbow 
Dam,  which  will  include  and  utilize 
all  the  energy  supplied  by  the  falls 
known  as  Coulters',  Rainbow  and 
Crooked.  The  total  fall  from  the 
crest  of  the  dam  will  be  105  feet. 
Hydraulic  machinery  for  36,000  horse- 


power and  electric  generators  and 
equipment  for  30,000  horse-power  are 
being  installed.  A  double  line  of  steel 
towers,  carrying  electric  transmission 
wires  to  Butte  (135  miles  distant), 
is  being  built  and  the  whole  plant  is 
expected  to  be  in  operation  by  May  1, 
1910.  Below  the  site  of  the  present 
development,  the  river  falls  in  rapids 
150  feet  to  the  crest  of  the  so-called 
Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  five  miles 
38i 
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below.  The  Great  Falls  are  eighty- 
six  feet  high  and  with  a  dam  as  high 
as  the  one  at  Rainbow  Falls  would 
furnish  about  the  same  amount  of 
power.  The  rapids  in  the  river  be- 
tween the  two  falls  can  be  dammed 
in  a  way  to  furnish  about  30,000 
horse-power;  so  that  if  the  total  fall 
of  the  river  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  city  of  Great  Falls  is  utilized, 
somewhat  more  than  100,000  horse- 
power can  be  developed  at  the  mini- 
mum flow  of  the  river.  The  nature 
lover  may  sympathize  with  Mr.  Nei- 
hardt  in  his  regret  at  the  chaining  of 
these  huge  natural  forces,  but  their 
utilization  by  the  Great  Falls  Water- 
Power  and  Townsite  Co.  is  one  of  the 
most  important  achievements  of  the 
day  in  the  American  industrial  world. 

The  sort  of  woman's  rights  that  I 
believe  in  is  the  sort  that  puts  a 
woman  where  she  belongs,  without 
regard  to  sex,  and  entirely  because 
she  is  the  right  person  in  the  right 
place.  My  congratulations  to  Mrs. 
Ella  Flagg  Young  upon  her  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  of  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Chicago  public  schools. 
With  the  one  exception  of  our  own 
Superintendent  Maxwell,  Mrs.  Young 
is  said  to  be  the  highest-paid  state 
educator  in  the  country.  Ten  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  is  a  good  salary 
for  any  woman  not  on  the  stage,  and 
Mrs.  Young  deserves  every  dollar  of 
it.  It  is  said  that  the  members 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
looked  hard  for  a  man  who  could  fill 
the  position  as  well  as  Mrs.  Young, 
but  he  was  not  to  be  found.  She  has 
been  a  teacher  since  1862,  and  was 
District  Superintendent  for  twelve 
years  and  for  four  years  was  Principal 
of  the  Chicago  Normal  School.  For 
six  years  she  dropped  out  of  public- 
school  teaching  and  was  Professor  of 
Education  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. If  training  and  practical  ex- 
perience count  for  anything,  Mrs. 
Young  knows  it  all.  Let  me  also 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Chicago 
not  only  upon  gaining  the  best  Super- 
intendent to   be  had,  but  upon  its 


recognition  of  faithful  and  efficient  ser- 
vice. On  this  account  the  appoint- 
ment will  have  an  inspiring  effect. 

Of 

It  is  announced  that  the  Suffra- 
gettes are  to  have  a  weekly  publica- 
tion of  their  own  with  Miss  Helen 
Ten  Broeck  as  editor,  and  Mrs.  O. 
H.  P.  Belmont,  Miss  Jeannette  Gilder, 
Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay,  and  "other 
brilliant  contributors."  I  don't  know 
about  the  "other  brilliant  contribu- 
tors," but  I  can  say  positively,  for  I 
have  had  it  from  her  own  lips,  that 
Miss  Jeannette  Gilder  will  not  be  an 
editor  of  this  Suffragette  sheet,  as 
she  belongs  to  the  other  party. 

a* 

Apropos  of  a  recent  paragraph  in 
these  columns,  on  the  Empress  Eu- 
genie, I  have  received  a  communica- 
tion of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation : 

Farnborouoh  Hill. 
Farnboro',  Hants. 

The  Empress  Eug6nie's  secretary  thanks 
the  editors  of  Putnam's  Magazine,  in  behalf 
of  Her  Majesty,  for  the  October  number 
which  they  have  sent,  and  in  which  there 
are  two  engravings  from  her  portrait  and  a 
passage  concerning  her.  Her  Majesty's 
secretary  takes  advantage  of  this  occasion 
to  inform  the  editors  of  Putnam's  Magazine 
that,  so  far  as  the  supposed  memoirs  are 
concerned,  she  has  neither  written  nor 
dictated  them,  and  that  any  publication 
of  the  sort  will  be  apocryphal. 

22  Oct.,  1909.     Francbschini  Piktri. 

M.  Pietri  encloses  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  he  sent  to  the  Paris 
Figaro.     Translated  it  reads  thus: 

Paris,  5  July,  1909. 
My  dear  Mr.  Calmettb: 

For  some  time  past  the  Empress  has 
been  in  receipt  of  numerous  letters  from 
persons  who  request  the  privilege  of  pub- 
lishing her  memoirs,  or  translating  them 
into  foreign  languages.  In  reply  to  these 
requests,  and  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
them,  I  am  instructed  by  Her  Majesty  to 
state  that  she  has  not  written,  and  that 
she  will  not  write,  any  memoirs.  Any 
publication  of  this  sort  will  be  apocryphal. 
I  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  help 
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me  give  this  declaration  suitable  publicity. 
Thanking  you  for  what  you  may  do  to  this 
effect,  believe  me, 

Sincerely  yours,  Franceschini  Pibtri. 

These  two  letters  make  it  obvious 
that  the  best  we  can  hope  for  in  the 
way  of  biographical  material  relating 
to  the  Empress's  interesting  and 
remarkable  career  will  be  at  second- 
hand. But  what  a  book  she  herself 
could  have  written,  if  she  would! 

M 

I  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late  for 
me  to  offer  my  hearty  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Watson. 


The  bride  is  an  Irish  lady  and  the 
wedding  took  place  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
John  Lane's  Bodleian  says: 

It  was  essentially  an  Irish  wedding,  for 
the  bride  herself  is  instinct  with  the  Celtic 
spirit,  and  was  lovely  in  old  Irish  lace, 
whilst  each  of  the  guests  wore  a  shamrock. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Boyd,  rector  of  Bath  Abbey. 
The  bride's  father  was  the  late  Harry 
Pring,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Dundalgan  Cas- 
tle, County  Louth.  Rheims  was  suggested 
as  a  suitable  place  for  their  honeymoon, 
but  Mr.  Watson  preferred  to  seek  inspira- 
tion for  his  Ariel  flights  of  fancy  from 
Siieve  Gallion,  the  Parnassus  of  Ireland. 
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'Twixt  Hope  and  Fear 

That  is  the  condition  of  most  people 
when  buying  unknown  Brands  ;  they 
hope  they  will  turn  out  right,  they 
fear  not 

Why  will  so  many  keep  on  guessing 
about  Hosiery  when  you  can  get 
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nyx 


oszery 


E  960  Womei'i  "ONYX  ~  Blank  "  DUB-L  TOP" 
Garter  Cl-up,  '  "    "        "sSc.  |*r  pai 

4091  Wo 


e   double 
c.  per  pair 


Yon  don't  need  a  divining  rod  to  find  it  either — the  fore- 
most dealers  in  the  United  States  sell  this  Brand— they 
are  the  best  hose  that  mortal  man  can  make  on  this 
\         earth  of  ours — "  ihey  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
•       and  not  found  wanting." 

Beware  of  the  "  lust  as  Good  "—only  time,  experience 
,'  and  an  intimate  "know  ledge  of  the  wants  of  the  public 

backed  up  by  a  proper  plant  can  stamp  the  ital  of  per- 
ftetion  on  its  products. 

Wherever  you  find  "  ONYX  "  HOSIERY  on  sale  yon 
can  be  sure  of  getting  HONEST  MERCHANDISE 
and  a  SQUARE  DUAL. 

We  describe  herewith  a  few  of  the  Qualities  which  have 
upheld  "  ONYX  "  reputation  for  years.  Send  them  to 
your  friends  fora  Holiday  gift;  they  will  realize  that  you 
think — "  The  Best  is  none  too  good  for  them." 

r**  Onr  aew  "  WYDE  TOP" 

DOUttLEX  QUALITY  "  u  described  below  I 

FOR   WOMEN 

310  B  Women'.  "ONYX"  Blade,  Medium  Weight 


-Sin-fhi 
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cellcn 
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BOr.  per  pair 
"DUB-L  TOP" 
«d  heel — an  ex- 
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OUTSIZE  HOSE 

S  Womti'i  "  ONYX  "  Game  Lille  ■*  DUB-L 

TOP  "  Black,  While.    Pink,  Tan,   Cardinal, 

Sky,  Navy,  Violet ;  double  .ole,  ipliced  heel. 


SILK  HOSE  FOR  WOMEN 
Silk  in  Black  and  All  Colon,   of  extra  length  w 

IDTFD  TflP"  «~H  Rfil.E 


'5ILK1.1SLE  CARTER  TOP 
"ONYX"  Silk  Number*  Twe     ..... 
'GARTER  TOP"  and  SOLE  of  SILItXlSLE  aivei 


"  WYDE  TOP  " 


1 06- Women'!  Pure  Thread  Silk-  the  extraordinary  valne— beat  made  In  America— every  ponible 
ihade  or  color—  Blark.  White,  Tan.  Gold.  Copenhagen  Blur.  Wistaria,  Amethyst.  Taupe,  Brume. 
American  Beauty.  PnnKf-.  M  colors  to  match  shoe  [T  >;o*n.    K*ery  pair  guarantied,     j£g5  per  pair 
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eaut 

From  a  Society 
Point  of  View 


Natural  beauty  makes  its 
mark  in  Society  where  artificial 
beauty  fails,  and  Society  is  right 
in  drawing  this  distinction. 
Natural  beauty  should  therefore 
be  promoted  by  every  natural 
means,  and  for  this  purpose 
there  is  nothing  more  effective 
than  the  acknowledged  beauty 


soap    of    six    generations. 

Pears 

It  is  used  in  nearly  every  Royal 
Palace  of  Europe ;  and  Messrs. 
Pears  are  holders  of  Special 
Warrants  of  Appointment  to 
their  Majesties,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  and 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain, 
and  held  a  similar  Warrant 
from  the  late  Queen  Victoria. 
20    Highest   Awards   held.  — 

Matchless  for  the  Complexion 


OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS'  OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS  THE  BEST 
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OPENING  UP  CENTRAL  OREGON 

What  the  Coming  of  the  Railroads  Means  to  a 

Neglected  Empire* 

By  GEORGE  PALMER  PUTNAM 


HE  story  of  the 
coming  of  the  rail- 
roads to  the  west- 
ern lands,  and  of. 
the  prosperity 
that  followed  in 
their  train,  has 
been  rehearsed 
so  often  that  a  new  chapter  must 
be  indeed  brilliant  to  claim  atten- 
tion. Such  a  one  is  furnished  by  the 
forthcoming  railroad  development 
of  central  Oregon.  Its  interest  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  present  dramatic 
situation,  or  in  its  great  meaning 
to  the  State  vitally  involved,  as  in 
the  long  story  it  brings  to  a  hap- 
py close  and  the  empire-making  possi- 
bilities it  unfolds.  Pioneering,  pathos 
and  politics  are  alliteratively  mingled 
with  railroad  manipulation,  forming 
a  picturesque  tale  culminating  last 
summer  in  a  sudden  declaration  of 
war,  upon  hitherto  untried  fields,  be- 
tween the  two  most  powerful  trans- 
portation interests  in  America. 

What,  then,  is  central  Oregon,  and 
wherein  lies  the  interest  of  its  railroad 
"situation"? 


Primarily,  central  Oregon  is  the 
heart  of  the  largest  territory  in  the 
United  States  without  a  railroad. 
Within  the  actual  State  boundaries 
are  some  50,000  square  miles  entirely 
devoid  of  transportation  facilities. 
Taking  into  consideration  northern 
California,  Nevada  and  southwest- 
ern Idaho,  the  "  railroadless "  land 
reaches  the  astounding  total  of  56, 
000,000  acres.  Think  of  an  area  the 
size  of  New  England,  and  the  equal 
of  New  England  in  natural  resources, 
practically  isolated  from  the  world  of 
commerce,  and  this  in  the  most  pro- 
gressive region  in  the  far  West! 
Let  the  man  who  says  "all  the  cheap 
land  is  gone,"  and  him  who  complains 
that  the  West  is  "  crowded,' '  Gonsider 
that  in  one  central  Oregon  county 
alone  a  million  and  a  half  acres  of 
free  government  land  await  the  com- 
ing of  the  home-makers. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  this 
huge  and  almost  untouched  empire 
is  no  barren  waste,  but  a  land  of  op- 
portunity. Within  its  boundaries  are 
to  be  found  the  finest  belt  of  pine 
timber  left  in  the  West,  a  river  une- 
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quailed  for  its  enormous  and  inex- 
pensive water-power  possibilities, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  vir- 
gin wheat  land,  several  great  irriga- 
tion projects,  and  virtually  unlimited 
agricultural,  cattle,  sheep  and  dairying 
opportunities.  One  may  well  wonder 
how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  this  vast 
empire  has  been  left  a  dormant  oasis, 
surrounded  by  rapidly  developing  re- 
gions where  transportation  is  not  un- 
known.    Briefly,  the  facts  are  these: 

A  huge,  roughly  drawn  triangle  of 
railroads  belonging  to  the  Harriman 
system  surrounds  the  neglected  terri- 
tory. From  Sacramento,  in  central 
California,  a  Harriman  line  follows  the 
coast  to  Portland.  From  Portland 
up  the  Columbia  River,  the  Oregon 
Railroad  and  Navigation  Co.  forms 
a  northern  boundary,  curving  down 
through  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Oregon  to  Ogden,  whence  the  South- 
ern Pacific  completes  the  base  of  the 
triangle  back  to  Sacran^nto. 

Such  is  the  barrier  which  has  ap- 
propriately been  dubbed  the  "  Harri- 
man fence."  Whether  its  presence  is 
the  result  of  chance  or  of  "natural 
development"  matters  little:  the  fact 
remains  that  as  a  fence  it  serves  its 
purpose  excellently  well.  So  well,  in- 
deed, that  since  the  time  of  its  absorp- 
tion by  Harriman  in  the  'nineties, 
until  last  summer,  the  rail-fence  (if 
the  pun  be  permitted)  has  effectively 
prevented  possible  poachers  from  en- 
tering the  "railroad  reserve." 

But  twice,  in  fact,  has  entrance 
been  threatened.  Almost  twenty 
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years  ago  an  east-and-west  line,  the 
Corvallis  &  Eastern,  started  from  the 
Pacific  coast  with  the  widely  ad- 
vertised intention  of  building  across 
the  Cascade  Mountains  into  central 
Oregon,  but  before  reaching  even  the 
summit  of  the  range  its  finances  col- 
lapsed. Thereafter,  the  Harriman 
interests  acquired  the  defunct  enter- 
prise, and  the  danger  of  invasion 
from  that  quarter  was  removed. 

Some  years  later  an  individual 
with  more  enterprise  than  capital  con- 
trived to  borrow  sufficient  funds  to 
construct  a  sixty-mile  road  south- 
ward from  the  Columbia  into  the  out- 
skirts of  the  "reserve."  Farmers 
flocked  in  upon  the  wheat  lands  as  the 
little  venture  progressed,  and  such 
was  its  financial  success  that  its 
immediate  continuance  to  Bend,  in 
the  heart  of  central  Oregon's  richest 
district,  was  planned.  But  all  at 
once  the  budding  road  became  Harri- 
man property — and  Bend  is  still 
clamoring  for  transportation. 

At  various  times  several  short 
"stubs"  have  been  extended  inward 
from  the  guardian  "fence,"  for  the 
double  purpose  of  forestalling  possible 
meddlers  and  catering  to  a  profita- 
ble trade.  And,  as  additional  sop  to 
popular  clamor,  the  roadless  territory 
has  at  opportune  intervals  been  criss- 
crossed by  a  veritable  picture- puzzle 
of  promising  surveys. 

So  much  for  what  had  been  done 
previous  to  last  summer's  eruption. 
Three  examples  may  be  noted.  In 
1904,  Mr.  Harriman  announced  the 
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mmediate  extension  of  the  Columbia 
Southern    to    Bend.     In    1908    the 
"Wizard"    told    Oregon's    governor 
that  a  central  Oregon  road  was  to  be 
undertaken  at  once.     "Construction 
already  authorized,"  is  the  wording 
of  a  telegram  to  Governor  Chamber- 
lain dated  22- February,  igoo.     And 
still  no  road,  nor  any  sign  of  one.     Is 
it  remarkable  that  indignation  began 
to  take  a  shape  more  substantial  than 
complaining? 
Last     winter 
this  popular  cry 
for  railroad   re- 
lief produced   a 
unique  result  in 
the  adoption  of 
a  decidedly  so- 
cialistic reso- 
lution   b  y   a 
three-fourths 
Republican  Leg- 
islature.    The 
resolution    pro- 
vided  for   a 
constitutional 
amendment  per- 
mitting   state 
ownership    and 
operation  of  rail- 
roads,   and  the 
power    of    con- 
demning   exist- 
ing lines.      Ore- 
gon, more  or  less 
united  for  once, 
said  to  Mr.  Har- 
riman:   "If  you 
won't  give  us  the 
transportation 
we  need,  you  can 
turn    railroad- 
building  over  to 
us."       Whether 
or  not  the  pop- 
ular vote  on  the 
amendment     in 

N  O  V  e  m  b  e  r  of  One  of  the  mar 

loiowouldhave 

secured  its  passage  is  immaterial :  the 

important  fact  is  that  the  lawmakers, 

and  the  people  behind  them,  were  in 

earnest. 

To  some  extent  this  political  threat 
took  effect,  for  immediately  there  oc- 


curred a  substantial  flurry  of  railroad 
news,  and  reports  of  "immediate 
construction"  long  moss-grown  were 
brushed  up  and  again  placed  on  view. 
But  no  railroad  materialized.  Then, 
after  a  winter  of  waiting  and  a  spring 
of  disappointment,  early  in  July  1909 
came  the  Unexpected. 

TheHarriman  forces  suddenly  com- 
menced operationsin  the  canyon  of  the 
Deschutes  River,  which  flows  through 


the  heart  of  central  Oregon  northward 
into  the  Columbia.  Without  any  of 
the  customary  blowing  of  trumpets, 
construction  crews  were  crowded  on 
the  work  and  a  real  railroad  seemed 
imminent.     Oregon,  individually  and 
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collectively,  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief; 
immediately  after  which  the  far- 
sighted  commenced  actively  endeav- 
oring to  locate  the  "nigger  in  the 
woodpile,"  who.  however,  disclosed 
himself  before  being  smoked  out. 

It  happens  that  up  the  Deschutes 
Canyon  a  survey  had  once  been  made 
by  an  organization  styling  itself  the 
Oregon  Trunk — a  "paper"  road,  re- 
garded not  over  seriously  as  a  factor 
in  the  situation,  and  suspected  even 
less  of  furnishing  its  ultimate  key. 
Yet  the  unexpected  happened,  and, 
through  the  operations  performed 
behind  the  screen  that  shields  the 
great  financiers'  field  of  action  from 
the  public  eye,  this  Oregon  Trunk 
survey  was  the  sought-for  "nigger" 
which  had  spurred  the  Harriman 
road-builders  into  their  unexampled 
activity.  The  large  contracting  firm 
of  Porter  Brothers  furnished  the  visi- 
ble sign  of  rival  road -building,  while 
the  power  behind  them,  suspected 
from  the  first,  but  unannounced  for 
six  weeks,  was  James  J.  Hill. 


Nominally  the  Porters  had  bought 
the  Oregon  Trunk,  and  on  the  double 
quick  their  crews  descended  into  the 
contested  canyon  and  commenced  a 
war  of  construction  with  the  Harri- 
man forces  who  had  just  preceded 
them.  The  rival  constructionists 
squabbled  mildly,  while  writs,  in- 
junctions and  appeals  gave  endless 
employment  to  the  legal  departments, 
until  finally  conflicting  rights  of  way 
were  adjusted  and  all  legal  questions 
settled,  so  that  to-day  both  roads 
are  working  their  way  up  the  De- 
schutes, side  by  side  for  forty  miles. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Harri- 
man line  will  ultimately  be  carried 
through  to  San  Francisco,  as  the 
Deschutes  route  has  a  far  more  ad- 
vantageous grade  to  that  city  from 
Northwestern  points  than  that  offered 
by  any  existing  road. 

And  Mr.  Hill  ?  Does  this  invasion 
of  Oregon  mean  that  California  is 
his  ultimate  goal  ?  To  a  reporter  who 
asked  if  San  Francisco  was  the  ob- 
jective point,  Mr.   Hill  replied,  with 


apparent  naivete,  that  the  road  was 
undoubtedly  headed  for  Mexico  City! 
The  fact  remains  that  surveys  have 
been  completed  virtually  to  the  Cali- 
fornia line,  and  there  seems  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  rival  in- 
terests which  have  entered  Oregon  will 
penetrate  into  California,  bidding  for 
the  trade  of  a  vastly  rich  field  whose 
transportation  facilities,  like  those  of 
Oregon,  have  hitherto  been  exclu- 
sively in  the  control  of  the  Harriman 
interests.  But  the  future  is  of  neces- 
sity conjectural.  The  one  entirely 
safe  forecast  is  that  the  next  few 
years  will  witness  revolutionizing 
changes  in  the  railroad  map  of  the 
Pacific  coast  States,  the  initial  step 
towards  whose  accomplishment  is 
this  central  Oregon  line. 

So  much  for  the  present  situation 
and  its  antecedents.  What  signifi- 
cance has  it  for  Oregon? 

Primarily,  it  means  the  end  of  a 
competition  less  monopoly,  perhaps 
hitherto  unavoidable,  but  certainly 
unwelcome  to  its  victims.  Hill,  the 
most  powerful  figure  in  American 
railroading  to-day  and  among  railway 
potentates  the  greatest  creator  the 
West  has  known,  has  at  last  directed 
his  attention   towards   Oregon,   and 


USB    IN    CONSTRUCTION 

Oregon  is  rejoiced  at  the  promised 
coming  of  one  whose  constructive 
activities  she  long  has  watched  in 
her  sister  State  to  the  north. 

Secondly,  the  greatest  area  in  the 
United  States  without  a  railroad  is 
about  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  march 
of  development.  It  has  been  well 
said  that,  while  in  the  East  a  railroad 
is  but  an  incident,  in  the  West  it  is  a 
vital  factor  in  the  life  of  the  country. 
Central  Oregon,  climatically  and  eco- 
nomically, is  virtually  a  duplicate  of 
central  Washington ;  but  five  railroads 
make  a  veritable  checker-board  of 
Washington's  interior,  whose  direct 
outgrowth  is  the  city  of  Spokane,  the 
wheat  fields  of  Palouse,  the  mines  of 
Cceur  d'Alcne,  and  the  unsurpassed 
agricultural  valleys  of  Wenatchee 
and  Yakima.  And  while  the  rail- 
roads and  the  genius  of  the  "Empire- 
Builder"  have  developed  eastern 
Washington  into  what  it  is  to-day. 
the  storehouse  of  central  Oregon's 
wealth  has  remained  sealed,  awaiting 
the  magic  key  of  transportation. 

In  i860  Oregon,  with  an  area  of 
27,000  square  miles  more  than  that 
of  Washington,  had  a  population  of 
51.000,  as  against  Washington's  11, 
000,  while  to-day  the  northern  State 
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has  twice  Oregon's  population.  A 
comparison  of  railroad  statistics  af- 
fords explanation  of  what  otherwise 
is  inexplicable,  inasmuch  as  Oregon 
is,  if  anything,  the  more  richly  en 


lected  ?  The  puzzle  is  not  altogether 
solvable.  One  faction  will  maintain 
that  from  the  outset  Oregon  has 
received  her  fair  share  of  railroad  de- 
velopment, that  money  could  be  ex- 


is,  if  anything,  the  more  richly  en-      velopment,  that  money  could  be  ex- 
dowed   of   the   two    States,   offering     pended  in  construction  work  to    etter 


LAVA    BUTTE,    NEAR    BEND.       AN    EXTINCT 

every  diversified  opportunity  of  her 
northern  sister.  In  the  year  1900 
Washington  had  3261  miles  of  rail- 
road and  Oregon  had  1730.  In  1908 
Washington  had  an  estimated  total 
railroad  mileage  of  4500,  as  opposed 
to  Oregon's  2200.*  For  Washington, 
twenty  years  have  shown  an  increase 
in  population  of  150  per  cent,  and  in 
mileage  100  per  cent;  this  in  contrast 
to  Oregon's  sixty  and  ninety,  re- 
spectively. The  ratio  of  the  growth 
in  railroad  mileage  and  population  is 
invariable.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
considerable  population  to  exist  with- 
out railroads;  and,  in  countries  boast- 
ing any  economic  advantages,  rail- 
roads without  population  are  equally 
unknown. 

Why  has  central  Oregon  been  neg- 

•  Pacific  Monthly  for  May  1909. 
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advantage  elsewhere,  and  that  the 
resources  of  central  Oregon  did  not 
justify  the  building  of  a  costly  road. 
Also  they  will  probably  add  that 
every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  who 
owns  Oregon  real  estate  is  morally 
certain  that  he  knows  far  more  about 
railroad  management  than  those  ac- 
tually in  the  business.  The  average 
Oregonian,  however,  is  apt  to  declare 
— not  without  vehemence — that  so 
longas  the  Harriman  interests  had  cen- 
tral Oregon  "sewed  up"  beyond  hope 
of  interference,  they  cared  not  a  whit 
for  the  development  of  the  State.  "  If 
central  Oregon  has  not  the  resources 
to  justify  building,"  they  pertinently 
inquire,  "how  comes  it  that  the  Har- 
riman people  are  hastening  a  road 
up  the  Deschutes  the  moment  the 
'reserve'  is  threatened  by  a  rival?" 
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But  the  West  lives  for  to-day  and 
for  to-morrow,  and  has  little  concern 
for  what  has  gone  before.  The  past 
is  fast  forgotten,  and  the  fact  of 
present  importance  is  that  central 
Oregon  is  now  to  receive  the  railroad 
development  she  has  long  lacked — a 
development  that  promises  to  be  al- 
most unprecedented  even  in  the  un- 
paralleled Northwest.  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  this  territory  holds  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stage  in  Pacific  States  to-day. 

Often  has  the  cry  been  raised  that 
"the  last  of  the  real  West"  is  gone, 
or  is  about  to  go — a  lamentation  that 
seems  to  imply  a  physical  melting 
or  dissolution.  Probably  the  last  of 
the  truly  "wild  and  woolly"  region 
was  assimilated  a  decade  ago  by  the 
westward  march  of  the  trans-Missis- 
sippi civilization,  whose  advance  guard 
was  the  pioneer  who  became  the 
"  typical  Westerner,"  and  whose  van 
was  the  transcontinental  railroad. 
Central  Oregon  has  had  its  pioneers 
for  half  a  century,  yet  without  a  rail- 


tains  more  of  the  crude  features  of  the 
old  days  then  can  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  fast -developing  Northwest. 

Just  as  the  old  Oregon  ranch  in  a 
great  measure  has  given  way  to  the 
small  fruit  orchard  and  the  intensified 
farm — tilled,  in  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  instances,  by  Easterners 
seeking  the  "freedom  of  the  soil" — 
so  has  the  character  of  the  frontier 
settler  himself  changed.  Though  en- 
tirely hemmed  in  by  highly  developed 
regions,  the  central  Oregon  district  may 
yet  be  styled  "frontier,"  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  its  economic  isolation. 

Once  the  settlers  of  the  frontier 
lands  were  picturesque  fighters  of  In- 
dians— not  farmers  primarily,  but 
adventurers  who  farmed  incidentally. 
To-day  the  pioneers — they  would  ac- 
knowledge the  title  with  ill  grace — 
wear  corduroys  and  factory- made 
shoes  (instead  of  the  leather  ' '  chaps ' ' 
and  boots  of  the  old  days)  and  perhaps 
even  collars  and  "Derbies."  Theirs 
is  a  pioneering  of  dollars  and  cents, 


road  it  has  remained  virtually  in  the  dictated  by  no  wanderlust  but  solely 

same  condition,  relatively  to  its  possi-  by  the  combination  of  a  small  purse 

bilities,    in   which   the    first   comers  with  a  modicum  of  sound  business 

found  it.     Even  to-day,  though  cer-  judgment.     In  short,  they  are  men 

tainly  not  the  land  of  the  story-book  seeking    openings,    those    who    want 

West,  this  huge  railroadless  area  re-  and  need  cheap  land  and  are  willing 
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to  undergo  the  inconveniences  and 
perhaps  the  hardships  of  an  isolated 
new  country,  until  the  railroad's 
coming  finds  them  proprietors  of 
valuable  property.  There  is  dis- 
tressingly little  of  the  picturesque 
in  them  or  their  home- ma  king  ven- 
tures— simply  the  hardheaded  desire 


that  distance  from  any  market,  but 
buoyed  up  by  an  infinite  hope  of 
the  golden  days  when  '"the  railroad 
comes."  But  the  railroads  never 
came,  and  the  sons  of  the  pioneers 
inherited  their  fathers'  lands  and  con- 
tinued their  working  and  waiting. 
And  now  the  reward  of  their  hardi- 


to  "get  in  on  the  ground  floor"  and 
reap  the  profits  of  their  foresight. 

There  are  many  of  these  modern 
pioneers  dwelling  in  the  vast  central 
Oregonian  territory  bounded  by  the 
Columbia,  the  Cascades,  California 
and  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  story 
of  the  first  of  them,  who  rushed  into 
the  new  lands  a  generation  ago,  believ- 
ing, with  characteristic  optimism,  that 
one  of  the  myriad  promised  roads  fol- 
lowed close  behind  them,  is  not  with- 
out its  measure  of  tragedy.  These 
first  comers  selected  their  homesteads 
from  the  then  untouched  stretches 
of  free  government  lands,  and  dili- 
gently undertook  the  taming  of  the 
raw  soil,  making  little  or  no  profit  at 


hood  seems  at  hand,  and  the  long- 
dreamed  prosperity  bids  fair  to  be 
realized  at  last. 

The  relation  of  the  actual  coming 
of  the  railroads  to  the  new  country 
is  illustrated  by  the  recent  notable 
increase  of  central  Oregon  immigra- 
tion caused  by  the  bare  promise  of 
transportation.  Already,  with  opera- 
tions on  the  new  roads  scarcely  more 
than  commenced,  thousands  of  set- 
tlers are  hastening  to  the  Deschutes 
country,  where  they  are  either  buying 
land  or  "taking  up"  homesteads 
upon  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  free  government  land  that 
still  remain,  if  not  for  the  home- 
maker's  asking,  at  least  for  his  taking. 
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If  any  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
" land-hunger,"  let  them  look  at  the 
eager  settlers  daily  crowding  into 
the  Bend  country  and  the  other  sec- 
tions of  central  Oregon,  intent  upon 
securing  320  acres  of  the  rolling  sage- 
brush lands,  often  thirty  to  fifty  miles 
from  any  town,  and  to-day  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  a  railroad. 

This  fifty-million-acre  territory  is 
still  primarily  a  stockman's  domain, 
wherein  remain  the  greatest  unfenced 
ranges  in  the  Northwest.  But  the 
last  five  years  have  seen  a  steady  en- 
croachment upon  the  open  ranges  by 
the  tillers  of  the  soil,  both  irrigationist 
and  "dry"  farmer;  so  great,  in  fact, 
that  the  sheep-and-cattle  industry 
has  in  this  period  dwindled  to  half 
its  former  volume.  Thanks  to  the 
range  preserved  for  all  time  in  the 
forest  reserves,  however,  there  will 
be  always  room  for  stock,  no  mat- 
ter how  population  develops. 

Irrigation,  with  its  comparatively 
intensified  methods  and  its  fostering 
of  small  farms  and  many  farmers, 
has  thus  far  been  the  greatest  factor 
in  "settling  up "  the  railroadless land. 
Three  great  projects  are  already  in 
operation  in  central  Oregon,  with  a 
total  of  some  four  hundred  thousand 
acres  "under  water/ '  while  several 
others  are  contemplated  and  a  dozen 
or  more  private  undertakings  are  de- 
veloping smaller  tracts  in  all  parts 
of  the  State. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  natural  asset, 
and  certainly  that  most  immediate- 
ly available,  is  the  timber.  On  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Cascades,  and 
reaching  across  the  Deschutes  far 
out  upon  the  semi-arid  lands,  is  a 
magnificent  belt  of  yellow  pine, 
stretching  from  California  almost  to 
the  Columbia.  As  all  this  timber 
— the  greatest  absolutely  untouclied 
tract  in  the  West — is  of  fine  grade 
and  easily  logged,  and  as  the  De- 
schutes offers  unrivalled  power  pos- 
sibilities (the  stream  is  credited  with 
a  million  horse-power,  from  source  to 
mouth),  the  future  of  the  country  as 
a  lumber  producer  is  assured. 

Central  Oregon,  say  the  prophets, 
is  to  be  a  land  of  wheat;  but  to-day 


this  still  remains  a  prophecy,  for 
wheat-raising  without  railroads  is 
impossible.  In  the  north,  within 
profitable  hauling  distance  of  the 
Columbia  River  railroads,  is  a  highly 
successful  wheat  district,  which  stands 
as  an  indication  of  what  the  thousands 
of  acres  of  virgin  land,  now  covered 
only  with  sagebrush,  can  and  will 
produce  in  the  future,  when  trans- 
portation opens  the  way. 

And  so  it  is  with  all  things  in  central 
Oregon.  The  land  and  its  people  are 
waiting,  as  they  have  waited  for  a 
generation.  And  in  the  meantime 
the  produce  of  the  country  must 
still  go  to  market  upon  its  own  feet. 
The  sheep  carry  their  wool  to  the 
railroad  points  and  the  cattle  trans- 
port their  beef  towards  the  markets 
of  the  cities,  bearing  what  their  mas- 
ters have  produced  from  the  soil. 

The  importers'  story  is  that  of  the 
freighters,  with  their  six-  and  eight- 
horse  "outfits,"  their  three  and  four 
wagons,  deep-laden  with  merchan- 
dise, jolting  laboriously  through  the 
hundred  odd  miles  of  dust  or  mud 
to  the  inland  merchant,  who,  as  do 
his  brethren  elsewhere,  forthwith 
lays  the  burden  of  his  expense  upon 
the  consumer.  Indeed,  the  two- 
cents-a-mile  rate  from  Portland  in- 
duces the  consumer  to  be  most  chary 
of  his  freight  importations;  while  a 
ten-cents  mileage  cost  upon  the  sta- 
ges, and  more  upon  the  automobile 
lines,  make  travelling  very  expensive. 

Despite  its  neglect  by  transporta- 
tion interests,  central  Oregon  has 
still  grown  in  population  and  de- 
veloped wealth.  Eight  years  ago, 
Bend,-  on  the  Deschutes,  boasted 
three  shacks  and  half  a  dozen  in- 
habitants; to-day  it  is  a  flourishing 
town,  with  schools,  a  water  system, 
mills,  hotels  and  a  population  ap- 
proaching a  thousand.  From  1900 
to  1908,  the  assessed  wealth  of  a 
typical  county,  Crook,  increased  from 
$1,500,000  to  $8,000,000.  Instances, 
these,  of  what  has  been  possible  with- 
out a  railroad.  With  adequate  trans- 
portation, who  can  predict  the  future 
of  this  dormant  empire? 

Such  is  the  story  of  central  Ore- 
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gon's  past.  Such  is  the  limitless 
promise  of  her  future.  The  shadows 
of  yesterday  may  well  be  forgotten 
in  the  golden  glow  of  to-morrow — a 


morrow  in  which  the  last  of  the  great 
isolated  areas — the  greatest  of  them 
all — comes  into  its  rightful  heritage 
of  development  and  prosperity. 


THE  OLD  OREGON  TRAIL 


By  ROBERT  FLETCHER 


More  romance  attaches  to  the  Old 
Oregon  Trail  than  to  any  other  thor- 
oughfare on  this  continent.  This  is 
partly  due,  possibly,  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Francis  Parkman,  who,  in  his 
book,  "The  Oregon  Traill,,  invests 
the  long  road  with  a  flavor  of  ad- 
venture as  powerful  to-day  as  when 
the  book  was  written,  nearly  a  half- 
century  ago.  The  trail  was  used 
largely  by  the  Mormons  in  their 
remarkable  migration  from  the  little 
city  of  Florence,  Nebraska, — "  Winter 
Quarters"  as  they  called  it, — seven 
miles  north  of  Omaha  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River.  W  hen  the 
migration  began,  the  Mormons  follow- 
ed the  old  trail  as  far  as  Fort  Laramie, 
a  military  post  in  Laramie  County, 
Wyoming,  for  years  a  rendezvous  of 
nearly  all  the  Siouan  tribes.  Prior 
to  its  occupancy  by  the  military  the 
place  had  been  a  trading-post,  and 
thither  the  Indians  from  all  over  the 
West  wended  their  way  to  barter 
pelts  for  beads  and  cloth,  firearms 
or  whatever  else  they  wished.  Then 
soldiers  came  at  the  time  when  many 
outfits  were  going  to  Salt  Lake,  others 
being  bound  for  the  Pacific  coast 
gold  camps. 

Hundreds  of  men  who  left  homes  in 
the  East  and  even  in  Europe  on  their 
way  to  the  gold  fields  passed  over 
the  old  trail,  never  to  be  heard  of 
again  by  waiting  relatives  or  sweet- 
hearts. Of  the  thousands  who  fol- 
lowed it,  many  hundreds  made  record 
of  their  journey  on  a  big  sandstone 
bluff  which  begins  two  miles  west  of 
Fort  Laramie  and  runs  three  miles  or 
more  along  the  trail.  This  wall, 
sometimes  rising  to  a  height  of  fifty 
feet,  at  others  dropping  to  a  dozen, 


presents  to-day  a  singular  appearance. 
Scratched  over  almost  its  entire 
length  are  the  names  of  argonauts 
and  westward-bound  travellers.  Some 
were  cut  with  a  knife,  while  others, 
almost  weathered  off,  were  made 
with  the  point  of  a  nail,  or  daubed 
on  with  a  mixture  of  axle  grease  and 
ashes.  Most  of  the  latter,  except 
where  an  overhanging  wrall  has  pre- 
vented weathering  by  the  storms 
of  more  than  half  a  century,  are 
already  gone;  but  the  incised  names 
remain  like  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
aborigines  in  various  parts  of  the 
West. 

Of  the  host  that  passed  over  the 
Old  Oregon  Trail,  a  considerable 
proportion  carved  their  names  on  the 
sandstone  rock,  where  at  least  five 
thousand  names  are  legible  to-day. 
Very  few  recent  cuttings  are  discern- 
ible. The  present-day  trail  passes 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  part  of  the 
wall  where  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph was  taken  in  the  summer  of 
1907.  An  enterprising  modern  artist 
has  gone  to  great  pains  and  risked 
much  danger  in  carving,  thirty  feet 
up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  an  excellent 
figure  of  a  horse. 

Fort  Laramie  has  long  since  been 
abandoned  as  a  military  post  and  the 
old  trail  is  now  little  used.  Sometimes 
ranch  folk  picnic  along  the  sandstone 
wall  and  members  of  the  party  add 
their  names  to  those  of  the  legion  that 
made  their  mark  here  and  passed  on. 
Possibly  someone  who  wraited  in  vain 
for  the  return  of  father,  brother,  lover 
or  husband  can  decipher  the  cher- 
ished name  in  the  accompanying  pho- 
tograph— the  only  one,  I  believe,  ever 
made  of  the  historic  landmark. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  T.  B.  ALDRICH 


By  WILLIAM   H.  RIDEING 


T  always  seemed  to 
,     me    that    Aldrich 
1     belonged  to  other 
|     times    than    our 
1     own,  and  that  he 
|     had  strayed,  like  a 
i     traveller  returned, 
out   of  an   earlier 
century,  the  eighteenth  or  a  remoter 
one.     There  was  something  of  Herrick 
in    him,     something    of    Sir    Philip ' 
Sidney  and  something  of    Lovelace. 
At  the  latest  he  would  have  been  at 
home  in  the  age  of  Queen  Anne.      A 
sword  and  a  cocked    hat;    ruffles  of 
lace  and  a  coat  of  lavender  velvet, 
strapped  with  gold;   a    doublet     of 
creamy  satin,   also   frilled   and   em- 
broidered;  knee    breeches    and    silk 
hose,  would  have  become  him  better 
than  the  quiet  clothes  he  always  wore. 
Without  swagger,  he  had  the  swing 
and  gaiety  of  a  cavalier;  an  ancient 
grace,    precise    but    not    solemn;    a 
blithe   heart  and   a  habit  of  seeing 
things  through   the  airy  fancy  and 

3<jS 


high  resolves  of  a  still  earlier  gallan- 
try, even  the  gallantry  of  a  knight-er- 
rant riding  through  the  forest  of  the 
world  with  songs  on  his  lips  and  a 
wit  as  nimble  as  his  sword.  And  one 
could  imagine  him  thus,  without  lev- 
ity or  any  sense  of  the  fantastic. 

Nor  did  advancing  years  stiffen 
him  or  rob  him  of  his  winsome  ease 
and  placid  urbanity:  these  were  part 
of  him  to  the  end.  Not  a  bit  effem- 
inate, and  not  illiberal  or  prudish,  he 
resented  wherever  he  encountered 
it,  everything  that  had  a  suspicion 
of  vulgarity.  The  humor  and  the  wit 
of  others  delighted  him  and  stimu- 
lated him  while  they  were  refined, 
but  the  moment  they  ceased  to  be 
that,  his  merriment  ceased  and  his 
disapproval  was  expressed  by  a  fri- 
gidity of  manner  in  sudden  contrast 
to  his  habitual  geniality. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  a  quiet  tavern 
opposite  the  old  Academy  of  Design 
in  New  York,  some  of  us  had  a  round 
table  at  which  we  gathered  nightly — 
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a  few  artists,  like  Arthur  Quartley  and 
A.  H.  Wyant,  that  rugged  painter 
of  rugged  landscapes;  a  few  actors, 
like  Maurice  Barrymore,  who  never 
went  to  bed  and  never  grew  tired — 
who  could  talk  of  the  classics,  the 
newest  books,  the  last  play,  or  a 
prize-fight;  and  a  few  authors  like 
William  Henry  Bishop,  Edgar  Faw- 
cett,  Henry  C.  Bunncr,  Frank  Saltus 
and  George  Edgar  Montgomery,  the 
"poet  of  the  future,"  as  he  liked  to 
be  called — "  the  poet  of  the  middle- 
of-next-week,"  as  Saltus  called  him. 

One  afternoon  I  was  told  that  I 
must  be  there  that  evening — Aldrich 
was  coming.  The  invitation  needed 
no  pressure,  for  at  the  moment  I 
was  "  playing  the  sedulous  ape," 
as  Stevenson  calls  it,  to  three  authors 
at  once— to  James,  Ho  wells  and 
Aldrich, — with  a  nearly  equal  appor- 
tionment of  homage  and  emulation. 
Those  of  us  who  wrote  were  all  under 
the  spell  of  one  or  the  other,  and 
Aldrich  was  the  most  elusive  of  them, 
for  his  simplicity  proved  more  dif- 
ficult to  acquire  and  more  fugitive 
than  subtlety. 

He  did  not  fail  us.  He  came 
early  and  stayed  late.  He  was  a 
good    Bohemian    then,    and    though 


his  circumstances  changed  materially 
in  later  life,  "  he  always  loved  a  quiet 
pipe,"  and  was  never  happier  than  in 
the  company  of  people  of  his  own 
profession.  He  did  not  reserve  him- 
self for  those  who  had  won  their 
laurels,  but  met  as  comrades  those 
who  were  young,  struggling  and 
unknown,  without  either  condescen- 
sion or  the  manner  of  benevolent 
tolerance  from  the  heights  of  superior- 
ity. That  is  not  to  say  that  he  patted 
everybody  on  the  back.  He  warmed 
only  to  those  who  appealed  to  him 
through  a  kindred  spirit.  With 
others  he  could  be  cold  and  incom- 
municable enough.  He  was  not  of 
the  complaisant  kind  who  from  mere 
politeness  readily  acquiesce  in  what  is 
passing.  One  could  never  be  mis- 
taken as  to  his  likes  and  dislikes,  for 
he  was  frankly  outspoken  whenever 
anything  jarred  him.  Nor  was  he 
captious,  or  rough  in  opposition.  His 
weapon  was  raillery:  it  flashed  in  the 
air  and  pricked  without  venom  and 
without  leaving  any  rankling  wound. 
He  literally  laughed  away  those  who 
crossed  swords  with  him,  and  left 
them  laughing  too. 

I  can  see  him  now  sitting  at  the 
round   table   at   Oscar's,    holding   a 
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briar  pipe  that  was  oftener  between 
his  fingers  than  in  his  mouth,  and 
swinging  it  in  graphic  and  gentle 
curves  as  he  talked  to  us.  He  used 
it  like  a  painter's  brush  or  pencil. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  quiet  suit  of 
tweeds,  the  sobriety  of  which  was 
relieved  by  a  flowing  crimson  scarf 


all.  He  shipped  a  car  load  to  the 
Atlantic  by  the  fast  freight  before 
daylight — as  per  invoice,  sonnets, 
ten  bales;  triolets,  ballades  and  ron- 
deaux,  three  bales;  novels  and  short 
stories,  twenty  tons  in  fifteen  crates." 
"Edgar"  was  beyond  comparison 
the  most  prolific  of  all  of  us.     His 


gathered  at  the  neck  by  an  antique 
ring.  He  was  partial  to  crimson  in 
those  days,  and  it  became  his  com- 
plexion and  the  light  curls  apostro- 
phized by  Bayard  Taylor.  We  parted 
late  and  in  a  merry  mood,  the  young 
fellows  among  us  glorying  in  the  new 
friend  who  was  so  witty,  so  suave  and 
so  attentive  to  our  ambitions  and  as- 
pirations. Moreover,  Aldrich  had  just 
succeeded  to  the  editorship  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  hopes  arose  of 
possible  advantages  lying  for  young 
authors  in  that  direction. 

"  I  'II  have  an  elegy  ready  for  him 
before  breakfast,  and  try  to  get  ahead 
of  Edgar,"  said  Saltus  jokingly,  as 
the  lights  went  out  in  Oscar's  and  we 
dispersed;  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing he  came  to  me  dissembling  an  air 
of  despondence. 

"It 's  no  use.     Edgar's  beaten  us 


industry  and  his  versatility  were 
amazing.  A  member  of  fashionable 
clubs,  and  with  a  home  in  the  best 
part  of  the  town,  he  hid  himself  for 
work  in  a  mean  attic  in  the  slums 
near  Tompkins  Square,  and  wrote 
there  from  ten  or  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing till  four  or  five  every  afternoon. 
He  never  waited  for  moods  or  allowed 
lassitude  to  excuse  inaction.  Like 
Anthony  Trollope,  he  always  had  a 
bit  of  cobbler's  wax  in  his  chair,  and 
lifting  himself  by  application  and 
pertinacity  out  of  any  threatening 
lethargy,  he  compelled  production 
and  found  exhilaration  in  his  fecun- 
dity without  disturbing  himself  by 
assaying  his  output  too  closely.  His 
most  serious  work  appeared  under 
his  own  name,  of  course,  but,  under 
one  pseudonym  he  poured  forth 
sensational  stories  in  cheap  weeklies, 
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and  under  another — feminine — pious 
verse  for  religious  papers.  He  had  no 
capacity  for  discrimination.  The  best 
things  he  wrote  he  cared  compara- 
tively little  for,  and  the  worst  he 
hugged  fondly  as  the  best,  with  a 
splenetic  intolerance  of  criticism. 


Aldrich  accepted  some  of  his  con- 
tributions (not  by  any  means  the 
wholesale  consignment  Saltus  imag- 
ined), but  he  was  never  timid  in 
rejecting  what  he  did  not  want,  nor 
mealy-mouthed  about  it.  His  bitter 
pills  were  not  sugar-coated;  he  could 
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not  flatter,  and  never  ran  away  from 
disagreeable  ditties  in  an  obscuring 
cloud  of  euphuisms.  On  the  con- 
trary he  could  be  amply  candid,  not 
to  say  blunt,  when  his  opinion  was 
pressed  for.  Edgar  insisted  on  rea- 
sons, and  getting  them,  flew  into  a 
temper  with  them.  A  vituperative 
and  inflammatory  letter  from  him 
left  Aldrich  quite  unmoved.  He 
smiled   at  it,  but  never  answered  it. 

I  remember  another  of  that  coterie, 
a  very  young  author  indeed.  He 
acquired  daintiness  and  polish  at 
the  sacrifice  of  force  and  originality. 
He  was  confident  of  a  story  into  which 
he  thought  he  had  put  his  best,  and 
was  bewildered  when  Aldrich  handed 
it  back  to  him. 

"Isn't  it  well  written?"  he  asked. 


"  Then  what 's  the  matter  with  it?" 

"It  isn't  interesting." 

That  was  all  Aldrich  said,  and  the 
author  took  it  as  final  and  irrevocable. 
Aldrich  did  not  even  say  he  was  sorry, 
but  perhaps  it  was  to  show  his  sym- 
pathy that  he  invited  the  disappointed 
young  man  to  lunch  with  him. 
Luncheon  did  not  disperse  the  gloom 
of  the  guest,  and  before  they  parted 
Aldrich,  hesitating  as  he  approached 
the  subject  and  almost  stammering, 
said,  "  Is  there  any  trouble — anything 
the  matter — besides  that  story?  Be- 
cause if  you  are — hard  up,  you  know, 
I  —I  can  let  you  have  a  little  money." 

Soon  after  our  first  meeting  in 
New  York  I  was  called  to  an  editorial 
position  in  Boston,  and  for  many 
years    I    saw    him    constantly.     At 
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"Very  well  written."  least   once   a   week   and    sometimes 

"  I   thought  you   would  like  some  every  day  I  called  for  him  towards 

of  the  touches  in  it."  noon  at  the  office  of  the  Atlantic  in 

"There    are    beautiful    things    in  Park  Street,   that  snug  little  room, 

it."  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  winding  stair- 
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way,  which  overlooks  the  Old  Gran- 
ary Burial  Ground. 

"The  Contributors'  Club,"  he  said, 
for  my  information,  using  his  pipe  as 
an  indicator,  when  I  first  gazed  out  on 
the  closely  packed  tombstones,  slabs 
and  monuments  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  old  Boston. 

■He  never  seemed  to  be  busy,  and 
could  always  spare  time  to  re-light  the 
slow-burning  pipe  which  he  smoked 
with  the  insouciance  and  economy 
of  an  Oriental.  Whatever  the  hour, 
no  welcome  visitor  was  dismissed,  so 
far  as  I  could  see,  and  reversing  his 
chair  away  from  his  desk,  often  astride 
it,  he  would  cheerfully  turn  his  back 
on  manuscripts  and  proofs,  and  let 
the  printer's  devil  wait,  regardless  of 
the  urgency  of  his  errand.  His  con- 
versation was  even  better  than  his 
writings,  and  like  them  was  crisp, 
pointed  and  inimitably  and  impres- 
sively whimsical.  It  seemed  to  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  say  a  commonplace 
thing,  or  to  say  anything  that  did  not 
end  in  some  unexpected  turn  to  evoke 
t!ic  smiles  or  laughter  of  the  listener. 


"You've  only  got  to  touch  him, 
and  he  goes  off  like  a  Roman  candle," 
Dr.  Holmes  once  said  of  him  to  me. 

And  yet  he  was  a  painstaking 
editor,  and  sooner  or  later,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  got  through  all  the 
work  that  was  so  precariously  de- 
ferred. Not  a  line  was  printed  that 
he  had  not  scanned,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  than  most  editors  have  the 
patience  for,  in  that  round,  legible 
hand  of  his,  which  bears  so  extra- 
ordinary a  resemblance  to  Long- 
fellow's, he  personally  corresponded 
with  even  the  least  important  of  his 
contributors,  writing  treasured  letters 
to  them,  which,  no  matter  how 
brief  they  were,  always  had  some 
glint  of  his  abounding  and  pervasive 
wit  and  humor. 

After  all,  he  was  always  a  boy 
until  the  premature  death  of  his 
son,  which  threw  unwonted  and  un- 
familiar shadows  upon  the  rest  of 
his  days  and  dimmed  the  gaiety 
which  hitherto  had  been  inextin- 
guishable. Notwithstanding  his  gai- 
ety, he  was  quickly  emotional  and 
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spontaneously  sympathetic  with  any 
unhappiness  or  misfortune  that  came 
to  his  knowledge.  A  friend  who 
had  complained  to  him  of  being 
depressed  received  a  few  hours  later 
what  appeared  to  be  a  bottle  of 
medicine.  It  was  packed  with  all 
a  druggist's  neatness  and  precision, 
in  a  white  wrapper,  and  duly  sealed 
with  red- wax.  The  wrapper  removed, 
a  pinkish  liquid  was  discovered,  to- 
gether with  written  directions:  "Tinc- 
ture of  Cocktailia.  Shake  well  before 
using.  A  wineglassful  to  be  taken 
before  meals.     Dr.  Aldrich." 

But  trifles  like  that  were  not   the 
of  his  kindness.      He   was 


easily  moved,  and  as  ready  with 
service  as  with  sympathy.  Among 
his  dearest  friends  was  an  illustrious 
actor  whom  he  saved  from  himself 
in  Jong  periods  of  depression,  walking, 
riding  and  rowing  with  him  during 
the  day,  and  accompanying  him  to 
the  theatre  at  night  in  order  to 
protect  him  from  a  gnawing  and 
disastrous  appetite.  In  a  measure 
it  was  due  to  his  patience  and  his 
cheerfulness  that  ultimately  his  friend 
recovered  his  self-control. 

Most  of  the  time  Aldrich  was  not 
Aldrich  to  me.  In  a  country  news- 
paper a  printer's  error  had  made  his 
name   "T.  Baldrich,"   and  it  so  de- 
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lighted  him  that  as  "T.  Baldrich" 
I  usually  addressed  him. 

When  I  was  building  a  country 
cottage,  in  which  he  took  as  much 
interest  as  if  it  had  been  his  own, 
we  one  morning  entered  a  decorator's 
in  Park  Street,  who  showed  us  a  won- 
derful opalescent  window  which  had 
in  it  all  the  radiance  of  morning, 
noon  and  even  i  n  g . 
It  was  backed  by 
another  sheet  of 
glass  on  which  a 
ship  had  been  out- 
lined, and  against 
the  light  she  swam 
in  tropic  splendor, 
the  colors  chang- 
ing with  the  hours. 
Not  the  result  of 
design,  but  of  an 
unacc  on  ntabl  e  ac- 
cident in  the  kiln, 
it  was  unique,  and 
attempts  made  to 
reproduce  it  had 
been  without  suc- 
cess. I  asked  the 
price,  and  we  left 
the  shop.  A  few 
d  ay  s  la  ter  the  win- 
dow  was  delivered 
at  the  cottage, 
and  with  it  a  note 
from  Aldrich  hop- 
ing that  some- 
times when  we 
looked  at  it  we 
might  remember 
a  friend. 

As  a  slight  re- 
turn I  sent  him, 
the  following 
Christmas,  an 
etching  by  Pen- 
nell,  of  Trafalgar 

Square,  in  which     ' — — 

all   objects  were     inscription  on  the  g 
reversed— St.  cemetery,' c. 

Martin's  Church, 

for  instance,  appearing  in  the  west 
instead  of  in  the  east.  Aldrich  de- 
clared himself  pleased  with  this  ef- 
fect. "To  correct  it  I  have  merely 
to  stand  on  my  head  and  look  be- 
tween my  legs.     What  if  the  church 


is  upside  down?  It  is  then  on  the 
right  side  of  the  square,  and  all  my 
topographical  scruples  are  satisfied." 
Confident  and  even  aggressive 
among  intimates,  he  was  incurably 
shy  among  strangers,  especially  in 
public  gatherings  of  all  kinds,  and 
had  a  strong  aversion  to  speech-mak- 
ing. I  remember  a  great  garden 
party,  given  by 
Governor  Claflin, 
at  Newton,  under 
the  auspices  of 
the  Atlantic,  to 
celebrate  one  of 
the  many  birth- 
days of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe. 
He  was  expected 
to  be  one  of  the 
chief  celebrants 
of  the  occasion, 
but  he  shunned 
the  crowd  and 
moved  about  the 
edge  of  it,  until 
at  last  we  found 
ourselves  out  of 
sight  and  hearing 
of  it.  The  master 
of  the  ceremonies 
pursued  him,  and 
discovered  him 
like  a  truant 
schoolboy. 

"Here,  Aldrich, 
you  must  keep 
your  end  up! 
Come  on!" 

Aldrich  was  in- 
articulate and  as 
soon  as  his  pur- 
suer disappeared 
flew  with  me  for 
the  station.  Soon 
afterwards,  and 
long  before  the 
ceremonies  had 
mb ridge  ended,   we    were 

at  his  cottage  on 
Lynn  Terrace,  not  hearing  speeches 
or  making  them,  but  listening  to  the 
breakers  tumbling  against  the  rocks 
of  that  pleasant  sea-side  retreat.  I 
suspect  that  he  realized  his  disgrace: 
it  was  not  the  consequence  of  any 
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reluctance  to  do  homage  to  Mrs. 
Stowe,  but  rather  of  his  uncon- 
querable dislike  of  gregariousness  and 
publicity. 

Another  day  I  found  him  walking 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  door  that 
led  from  the  publishing  offices  to 
the  almost  monastic  seclusion  of  the 
editoral  room.  "I  am  afraid  to  go 
in,"  he  confided. 

"Why?" 

"  I  am  afraid  they  11  laugh  at  this," 
he  replied,  touching  his  brand-new 
silk  hat,  a  sort  of  head-gear  which  I 
had  never  seen  him  in  before.  There 
was  something  of  playful  exaggera- 
tion in  his  embarrassment,  and  yet 
it  was  not  wholly  assumed.  He  was 
very  boyish. 

To  the  last  and  in  his  ripest  years 
he  escaped  cynicism  and  apathy. 
He  thought  and  spoke  with  undivided 
feeling  from  firm  unwavering  princi- 
ples. In  many  ways  he  was  ' '  old-fash- 
ioned" and  he  deplored — more  than 
deplored — the  slap-dash  methods 
which  pass  without  censure  in  many  of 
the  popular  books  of  the  day :  the  un- 
graceful and  untrained  plungings  of 
that  new  school  of  writers  which 
violates  every  classic  tradition  and 
formula  of  the  literary  art,  and  flings 
its  work  at  the  reader  like  so  many  en- 
trails. Perhaps  he  was  too  fastidious 
for  his  age,  and  at  all  events  whatever 
others  were  doing  he  persistently 
lived  up  to  an  ideal  which  appraised 
moral  responsibility  at  no  less  a  value 
than  the  symmetry  and  orderliness 
which  he  s1?rove  for  and  achieved  in 
his  own  literary  art.  Stories  of  mean 
things  and  squalid  situations  repelled 
him  even  when  they  were  well  told. 

Those  who  listened  to  him  laughed 
more  than  he  did  himself.  His 
funniest  things  were  usually  said 
gravely,  and  rarely  with  any  more 
consciousness  than  a  smile  or  a  low 
chuckle  revealed.  They  were  always 
without  premeditation  or  effort. 

We  were  lunching,  as  we  often  did, 
at  Ober's,  where  at  one  end  of  the 
restaurant  there  is  a  bar.  A  bon 
vivant  of  our  acquaintance  appeared 
and,  nodding  to  us,  took  a  drink  and 
departed.     Before  we   had   done   he 


had  been  in  three  times.  On  the 
third  visit  Aldrich  remonstrated  with 
him:  "Look  here,  B.,  I  don't  believe 
in  y«u  any  more.  You  're  nothing  but 
a  procession  in  the  Boston  Theatre." 

He  and  his  boys — the  celebrated 
twins — were  walking  down  Tremont 
Street,  and  one  of  them,  point- 
ing to  the  window  of  a  surgical  instru- 
ment shop,  asked,  "Bric-a- braes?" 
"No,  broken  backs,"  Aldrich  replied. 

Another  day  he  was  taking  me 
home  with  him  to  the  little  house  in 
Charles  Street,  which  was  filled  from 
top  to  bottom  with  rare  and  beautiful 
things.  We  passed  through  Mount 
Vernon  Street — much  more  dignified 
and  select  then  than  it  is  now, — and 
he  waved  his  hand  at  the  substantial 
houses.  "Now,"  he  said,  "you  are 
in  England.  You  can  imagine  the 
people  sitting  in  the  balconies  and 
letting  their  h's  drop  with  a  crack  to 
the  pavement  below." 

All  sorts  of  chances  were  inspi- 
rations to  his  fancy  and  cues  to  his 
humor.  He  was  describing  a  very 
rough  voyage  he  had  made  from 
Europe  when  his  eye  caught  the 
colossal  statue  of  George  Washington 
in  the  Public  Garden.  "Even  that 
would   have  been   seasick,"  he  said. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  with  him 
without  sharing  his  high  spirits,  and 
he  gave  more  to  his  friends  in  his 
letters  and  conversation  than  he 
reserved  for  his  books.  The  last  time 
I  saw  him  was  at  a  dinner  which  we 
left  together  on  a  snowy  winter's 
night.  Though  he  had  turned  seventy 
he  had  preserved  the  jauntiness  and 
grace  of  youth.  He  seemed  peren- 
nial. I  was  surprised  when  in  reply 
to  a  comment  of  mine  made  in  all 
honesty — "Aldrich,  voir  are  scarcely 
changed  from  what  you  were  thirty 
years  ago"  -he  shook  his  head  and 
said  in  a  sad  voice,  "I  feel  my  years, 
old  fellow." 

It  was  hardly  a  month  later  that, 
in  the  West  Indies,  I  heard  of  his 
death,  and,  notwithstanding  all  those 
seventy  years,  my  first  feeling  af- 
ter respect  and  sorrow  was  that  it 
had  come  before  its  time  and  stol- 
en one  who  was  still  in   his  prime. 


EUSAPIA  PALADINO 

A  Critical  Consideration  of  the  Medium's  Most 
Striking  Performances 

By  JAMES  H.  LEUBA 

Signora  Paladino's  visit  to  America  gives  unexpected  timeliness  to  the  publication 
oE  the  following  study  oE  the  report  o£  the  French  savants  who  have  investigated  the 
methods  of  the  famous  Italian  "medium"  within  the  past  few  years.  Professor  Leuba's 
competence  to  analyse  the  testimony  of  these  experts  is  attested  by  his  position  as  head 
of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  believe  in 
the  supernormal  powers  of  professed  exponents  of  spiritism  will  continue  to  do  so,  in  the 
face  of  these,  or  any  other  facts  and  arguments  that  may  be  laid  before  them.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  are  disposed  to  doubt  or  deny  them  will  do  so  still.  The  failh 
of  the  credulous  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  exposures;  nor  is  a  well-reasoned  skepticism  to 
be  overthrown  by  the  most  muscular  ghost  that  ever  overturned  a  table  in  the  dark,  or 
the  most  uncultivated  one  that  ever  drooled  illiteracy  into  educated  ears. — The  Editor. 

The  story  of  Eusapia  Paladino,who  ten  in  two  chapters — one  relating  her 

surpasses  all   other  mediums  in  the  conquests,  the  other  her  deceptions, 

production  of  the  physical  manifes-  As    she    is    a    Neapolitan,    Italians 

tations   of   spiritism,  could  be  writ-  have  paid  the  heaviest  debt  to  her 
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talents.  Schiaparelli  and  Lombroso 
were  among  the  first  to  be  convinced ; 
Morselli,  an  alienist,  and  Botazzi,  a 
physiologist,  are  her  latest  country- 
men of  note  reported  to  have  sur- 
rendered. 

And  yet  this,  after  all,  matters  but 
little.  Have  not  many  other  men, 
as  notable  as  these,  been  won  to 
spiritism  by  performances  afterwards 
proved  fraudulent?  Any  reader  of 
psychic  research  literature  who  feels 
the  ground  beginning  to  slip  from 
under  his  feet,  should  turn  to  the 
"History  of  Modern  Spiritualism," 
by  Frank  Podmore;  he  must  be  far 
gone  indeed  if  he  does  not  recover 
firm  footing.  "Henry  Sidgwick  died 
in  the  same  identical  state  of  doubt 
and  of  balance  in  which  he  started" 
twenty  years  before  when  he  founded 
the  Society  for  Psychic  Research. 
And  Professor  James,  who  is  not  open 
to  the  accusation  of  prejudice  against 
the  supernormal  world,  declares  his 
experience  to  have  been  similar. 
"For  twenty-five  years,"  he  writes 
in  the  American  Magazine  for  October, 
1909,  "I  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
literature  of  psychic  research,  and  I 
have  had  acquaintance  with  numerous 
researchers.  .  .  .  Yet  I  am  theo- 
retically no  further  than  I  was  at  the 
beginning."  He  adds,  however,  that 
he  is  "under  the  impression  that  just 
at  this  moment  a  faint  but  distinct 
step  forward  is  being  taken  by  com- 
petent opinion  in  these  matters."  The 
chief  instrument  of  this  advance  is 
Eusapia. 

The  recrudescence  of  interest  in 
her,  and  the  distinction  of  the  con- 
verts she  has  recently  added  to  the 
troop  of  her  followers,  are  to  be  con- 
ceded. Yet  the  "  step  forward  "  is,  I 
believe,  completely  unwarranted.  The 
report  just  published  by  distinguished 
French  investigators  should,  in  my 
estimation,  lead  to  a  movement  of 
opinion  in  the  opposite  direction;  for 
reasons  which  I  shall  try  to  make 
obvious.  In  resting  my  case  on  this 
report,  I  make  use  of  an  investigation 
admitted  to  be  the  most  protracted, 
careful  and  exact  that  has  yet  been 
carried  out. 


Eusapia  Paladino,  now  fifty-four 
years  of  age,  has  puzzled  the  world 
since  she  was  fourteen.  Not  many 
years  later  she  became  a  professional 
medium.  As  her  photographs  show, 
she  is  a  person  of  much  determination 
and  natural  intelligence.  Her  know- 
ledge, however,  is  rudimentary;  she 
cannot  read  fluently  and  can  barely 
sign  her  name.  Nevertheless,  she 
has  a  high  idea  of  her  worth.  "  There 
are  many  doctors,  professors,  counts, 
princes  and  kings,"  she  is  fond  of 
saying,  "but  there  is  in  the  world  but 
one  Eusapia." 

In  1905,  Dr.  Jules  Courtier  and  Dr. 
Yourievitch,  backed  by  the  Institut 
Gendral  Psychologique,  resolved  to 
undertake  a  thorough  investigation 
of  this  medium.  They  had  a  number 
of  sittings  at  Naples.  Later  on,  in 
the  same  year,  she  went  to  Paris  and 
gave  them  a  series  of  stances.  The 
sittings  were  renewed  in  Paris  in 
1906,  in  1907  and  in  1908,  and  num- 
bered in  all  forty-five.  The  task  of 
these  two  investigators  was  materi- 
ally lightened  by  the  assistance  of  the 
late  Prof.  Curie,  the  famous  physicist 
d' Arson val,  the  distinguished  Prof.  H. 
Bergson  of  the  College  de  France,  and 
by  other  persons  less  widely  known. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  savants 
of  whom  we  speak  started  in  their 
investigation  with  the  opinion  that 
if  these  alleged  forces  exist,  they  be- 
long to  the  physical — the  natural — 
world.  It  was,  then,  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  unknown  natural  forces 
that  they  were  willing  to  risk  such 
ridicule  as  might  attach  to  anyone 
taking  seriously  manifestations  dis- 
credited by  repeated  exposures. 

Eusapia  usually  sat  at  the  head  of 
a  table  weighing  about  fifteen  pounds. 
The  observers  placed  themselves 
around  the  table,  the  one  at  her  right 
controlling  her  right  side,  and  the 
one  at  her  left  her  left  side.  They 
were  to  keep  in  contact  with  her, 
hand  with  hand,  foot  with  foot  and, 
whenever  possible,  knee  against  knee. 
We  shall  see  later  on  how  insufficient 
this  means  of  control  was.  Behind  her 
there  was  a  closet,  or  cabinet,  closed 
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in  front  with  a  curtain.  In  that  cab- 
inet were  placed  a  stand,  sheets  of 
paper  covered  with  smoke  so  as  to 
reveal  even  the  slightest  touch,  a  dish 
filled  with  soft  clay,  and  other  things. 
To  the  left  of  the  cabinet,  stood  a 
three-legged  stand  weighing  about 
two  pounds.  Its  top  was  square  and 
measured  a  little  less  than  sixteen 
inches  across. 

The  custom  v&s  to  begin  the  sit- 
tings with  full  illumination  and 
gradually  to  decrease  it.  With  rare 
exceptions  it  was  only  in  greatly  re- 
duced light  that  the  medium  was  able 
to  manifest  her  powers.  Instead  of 
trusting  to  the  observation  of  the 
human  senses,  her  performances, 
whenever  practicable,  were  recorded 
by  means  of  instruments.  Let  it 
be  said  at  the  outset  that  her  per- 
formances do  not  differ  greatly  from 
those  most  people  have  seen  on  the 
stage.  But  when  comparing  her 
with  other  mediums  one  should 
remember- that  Eusapia  could  pre- 
pare neither  the  room,  nor  the  cab- 
inet, nor  yet  the  other  objects  she 
used;  they  were  provided  by  the 
investigators,  and  were  inaccessible 
to  her  except  during  the  stances. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  apparent  pos- 
sibility of  her  having  confederates. 

The  following  are  instances  of  her 
most  remarkable  achievements.  She 
several  times  caused  the  stand  placed 
at  the  left  of  the  cabinet,  about  one 
yard  from  her  chair,  to  move  not 
only  towards  her  but  also  away  from 
her — a  feat  requiring,  it  would  seem, 
either  a  rigid  rod  or  a  pulley,  when 
these  means  seemed  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  existing  conditions.  The 
movement  of  the  stand  was  registered 
on  a  kymograph  drum  covered  with 
smoked  paper  and  placed  in  an  ad- 
jacent room.  The  time  at  which  the 
movements  took  place  was  also  auto- 
matically registered. 

Once  she  consented,  against  her 
wont,  to  let  her  feet  be  tied  to  the 
feet  of  her  chair,  and  her  wrists  to 
the  wrists  of  the  controllers  on  each 
side  of  her.  The  stand  was  placed 
twenty  inches  away  to  the  left  of  her 
chair.     In   these   circumstances   the 


stand  was  seen  by  Dr.  Courtier  to 
rise  from  the  floor,  ascend  to  the 
height  of  Prof.  Curie's  shoulder,  turn 
itself  upside  down  in  the  air,  and, 
having  described  a  graceful  curve, 
place  itself  flat  on  the  table  in  front 
of  Eusapia.  The  report  says: 
"Neither  Mr.  Curie,  nor  Mr.  Fielding, 
nor  Mr.  Yourievitch,  nor  yet  Mr. 
Courtier,  who  witnessed  the  perfor- 
mance in  a  light  sufficient  to  observe 
its  phases,  noticed  any  suspicious 
movement  of  the  subject,  who  had 
remained  bound  hand  and  foot.' ' 

Fourth  sitting  of  1905. — On  the  re- 
quest of  Eusapia  a  weight  of  twenty- 
one  pounds  is  placed  upon  the  table. 
It  is  nevertheless  lifted  up  above  the 
floor  while  two  of  the  observers  con- 
trol "  absolutely  "  her  hands,  her  feet 
and  her  knees. 

Tenth  sitting  of  1905. — The  table  is 
raised  about  nine  inches  from  the 
floor  and  remains  in  the  air  four 
seconds,  Prof.  Curie  alone  touching 
it.  One  hand  of  Eusapia  rests  upon 
his.  A  lighted  candle  placed  under 
the  table  makes  observation  easy. 

Sitting  of  1  April,  1906. — Room 
lighted  sufficiently  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  Controllers,  Messrs.  Your- 
ievitch and  d'Arsonal.  Eusapia  asks 
Mr.  Bergson,  who  is  not  in  the  chain, 
if  he  can  see  her  knees.  He  replies, 
"Very  well."  The  table  is  suddenly 
lifted  clear  of  the  floor.  Mr.  Yourie- 
vitch: "I  am  certain  I  have  not  let 
go  of  the  hand."  Mr.  d'Arsonal: 
"So  ami/' 

Tenth  sitting  of  1907. — Everyone 
is  standing  around  the  table.  At 
Eusapia 's  request,  Mr.  Courtier  holds 
her  legs.  With  one  of  her  hands  she 
squeezes  one  of  Mr.  Yourievitch's 
hands  placed  on  the  table.  Her  other 
hand  rests  on  that  of  Mr.  Debierne, 
also  placed  on  the  table.  The  table 
is  lifted  up  and  thrown  down  on  its 
side,  one  of  its  legs  being  broken. 

In  all  these  experiments,  the  break- 
ing of  electrical  contacts  made  by  % 
each  foot  with  the  floor  was  recorded 
on  a  kymograph  drum.  The  time 
of  the  breaking  of  the  contacts  was 
also  registered.  Thus,  the  order  in 
which  the  feet  were  raised  and  the 
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length  of  time  they  remained  above 
ground  were  definitely  known.  The 
recording  instruments  were  out  of 
sight  of  the  medium. 

How  is  one  to  account  for  these 
wonders  performed  in  a  room  and 
with  objects  provided  by  the  investi- 
gators and  inaccessible  to  Eusapia 
except  during  the  sittings? 

A  clever  device  threw  some  light  on 
the  mystery  of  table-lifting.  The 
"medium's  chair  stood  on  a  small  plat- 
form resting  on  a  coiled  rubber  tube, 
one  end  of  which  was  closed,  the 
other  being  in  communication  with 
a  Marey's  tambour.  By  this  means 
changes  in  the  pressure  exercised 
upon  the  tube  were  recorded  on  a 
kymograph  drum  in  another  room. 
The  meaning  of  these  records  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  pounds  had  been 
previously  established  by  experi- 
ments. The  following  results  were 
obtained: 

i.  Whenever  the  two  feet  of  the 
table  on  Eusapia 's  side,  or  three  or  all 
four  feet  were  lifted,  there  was  an 
increase  in  her  weight.  When  the 
four  feet  were  above  the  floor,  this 
amounted  to  an  average  of  about 
twenty-one  pounds.  The  table  itself 
weighed  fifteen,  but  one  must  take 
into  account  the  effect  of  Eusapia's 
jerky  movements  accompanying  the 
lifting.  The  records  were  just  what 
they  would  have  been  had  the  sup- 
porting point  of  the  active  power 
been  on  her  person — i.e.,  had  she 
herself  lifted  the  table  in  a  natural 
way. 

2.  Whenever  the  two  feet  opposite 
the  end  at  which  Eusapia  was  seated 
were  lifted,  the  apparatus  recorded 
a  decrease  in  her  weight.  Again,  the 
records  were  what  they  would  have 
been  had  she  pressed  upon  the  end 
of  the  table  nearest  her  in  order  to 
cause  the  raising  of  the  opposite  end. 

These  facts  having  been  established 
beyond  doubt  by  means  of  instru- 
ments, there  yet  remained  the  ap- 
parent impossibility  of  her  having 
actually  exerted  by  natural  means 
the  pressure  indicated.  Rather  than 
believe  that  they  had  been  com- 
pletely    hoodwinked,      when     they 


thought  they  held  the  medium's 
hands,  her  knees  and  her  feet,  some 
of  those  present  at  the  stances  pre- 
ferred to  think  of  her  as  being  en- 
dowed with  some  unknown  physical 
power,  operative  at  a  distance  and 
without  contact  but,  nevertheless, 
resulting,  when  exerted  by  the  me- 
dium, in  the  observed  changes  in  her 
weight.  One  must  be  hard  pressed 
indeed  to  entertain^  such  a  specula- 
tion! 

Eusapia  has  been  several  times  de- 
tected in  acts  of  deception.  In  par- 
ticular, she  is  known  to  practise  with 
startling  results  the  substitution  of  a 
part  of  one  of  her  hands  for  the  other, 
and  thus  to  liberate  that  other  for  a 
moment.  She  does  even  better  than 
that:  she  liberates  both  her  hands. 
On  one  occasion  the  observers  had 
been  clearly  aware  of  the  manipula- 
tions by  which  she  accomplishes  that 
feat. 

Her  method  is  to  place  her  hands 
upon  those  of  the  controllers,  instead 
of  letting  them  hold  hers.  She  then 
gradually  brings  the  hands  she  holds 
near  each  other  on  the  table  until  she 
can  touch  both  of  them  with  one  of 
hers,  thus  liberating  one  of  her  own. 
Many  of  her  tricks  can  be  performed 
with  one  hand  free.  For  others,  she 
must  apparently  have  both  hands. 
This  she  is  able  to  achieve,  thanks 
to  the  fact  that  a  tactual  impression 
lasts  for  a  few  seconds  after  its  cause 
has  been  removed.  With  the  hand 
still  engaged  she  presses  hard  upon 
those  of  the  controllers  and  then,  re- 
leasing them,  she  uses  both  her  hands 
with  marvellous  celerity  for  her  re- 
markable productions.  An  instant 
later  her  hands  are  again  in  position. 
The  liberation  of  the  second  hand  is 
the  more  easily  successful  in  that  it 
takes  place  just  when  the  attention 
of  the  investigators  is  forcibly  drawn 
to  the  remarkable  things  the  medium 
is  already  doing  with  the  hand  first 
liberated. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to  the 
productions  had  been  startling.  It 
was  night;  the  only  illumination  in 
the  room  came  from  the  street  light 
filtering  between  the  slightly  parted 
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curtains  of  the  windows.  She  was 
controlled  on  both  sides.  Suddenly 
a  white  arm  was  seen  pushing  aside 
the  curtain  of  the  cabinet  and  a  head 
appeared  uttering  a  wail.  At  the 
same  time,  the  outline  of  Eusapia's 
figure  was  projected  against  the  band 
of  light  coming  from  the  street.  At 
that  moment  one  of  the  controllers 
felt  a  clutch  at  his  shoulders.  Ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  the  investi- 
gators kept  silence  with  regard  to  the 
deception. 

It  was  held  as  a  well-established 
fact  that  Eusapia  was  able,  without 
contact  and  in  full  daylight,  to  move 
the  tray  of  a  letter-balance.  Our 
experimenters  surrounded  the  tray 
of  the  scale  with  glass  sides,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  use  of  an  invisible 
thread.  With  this  improved  balance 
Eusapia  constantly  failed.  The  glass 
sides  were  then  removed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  toward  her.  She 
tried  several  times  but  in  vain,  and 
then  asked  that  the  last  side  of  glass  be 
also  removed.  This  done,  she  opened 
her  hands  and,  moving  them  down- 
ward, one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the 
left  of  the  tray,  succeeded  in  pressing 
it  downward.  A  handkerchief  had 
been  placed  over  her  mouth  and  nose 
to  prevent  action  on  the  tray  by 
means  of  the  breath. 

In  order  to  discover  if  she  made 
use  of  a  fine  thread  stretched  between 
her  hands,  the  balance  was  placed 
on  an  isolating  sheet  of  paraffine  and 
put  in  communication  with  an  electro- 
scope. It  was  supposed  that  if  the 
tray  was  pressed  down  by  a  thread 
the  electroscope  would  be  unloaded 
by  the  contact.  It  was  not  dis- 
charged, however,  although  the  tray 
moved.  The  investigators  themselves 
attempted  to  discharge  the  electro- 
scope by  pressing  with  a  hair  on  the 
tray,  but  failed  completely.  Thus  it 
was  shown  that  the  use  of  a  hair 
would  not  be  revealed  by  this  device : 
the  hair  is  not  a  sufficiently  good 
conductor.  Recourse  was  now  had 
to  the  following  measure.  The  tray 
was  covered  with  smoke  in  order  to 
reveal  the  slightest  contacts.  "  From 
this  time  on,"  say  the  investigators, 


"in  none  of  the  experiments  was 
Eusapia  able  to  act  upon  the  scale." 
That  she  used  some  kind  of  fine  thread 
in  her  successful  performances  was 
practically  confirmed  by  the  following 
occurrences:  She  had  arrived  one 
day  a  little  too  early  at  the  meeting- 
room.  Improving  her  opportunity, 
she  practised  the  balance  trick. 
Unfortunately,  someone  seated  at  a 
distance  saw  something  that  looked 
like  a  luminous  thread  hanging  from 
her  fingers.  On  another  occasion, 
annoyed  at  her  failure  with  the  bal- 
ance, she  took  the  company  to  an 
adjacent  room,  approached  a  rubber 
plant,  and,  by  moving  her  hands 
simultaneously  on  each  side  of  one 
of  its  leaves,  caused  it  to  bend  down 
apparently  without  contact.  Unfor- 
tunately again,  two  of  the  assistants 
happened  to  see  distinctly  a  hair 
hanging  from  one  of  her  hands. 

At  another  time,  after  an  experi- 
ment in  which  she  had  succeeded  in 
exercising  a  pressure,  apparently  with- 
out contact,  upon  a  board  resting  upon 
a  rubber  tube  (there  to  record  the 
weight  resting  upon  it),  a  long  slender 
nail  fell  apparently  from  her  hand. 
The  smoked  paper  on  the  tablet 
showed  slight  marks,  such  as  the  in- 
vestigators produced  afterwards  by 
pressing  lightly  with  the  nail. 

Last,  but  not  least,  are  the  im- 
pressions made  in  clay  and  the  revela- 
tion of  the  instantaneous  photograph. 
One  of  her  most  famous  performances 
was  to  produce  from  a  distance  im- 
pressions in  clay  placed  in  the  cabinet. 
The  French  investigators  embody  in 
their  report  two  photographs,  one 
showing  marks  of  a  hand  produced 
during  a  sitting,  the  other  showing 
the  impression  of  Eusapia's  hand 
made  on  request  after  the  stance. 
There  are  marked  resemblances  be- 
tween the  two  as  to  the  size  and  the 
proportion  of  the  hand  and  also  as 
to  the  creases  of  the  skin.  Another 
photograph  shows  a  deep  impression 
made  during  a  stance  in  a  bowl  of 
clay  placed  in  the  cabinet,  twenty- 
two  inches  from  her  chair.  Her 
hands  had  been  under  control  as 
usual.     In  the  photograph  the  fingers 
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look  as  if  wrapped  in  bands  of  light 
material.  Later  on,  a  rag  was  picked 
up  in  the  parlor  of  the  house  in  which 
the  sitting  last  referred  to  had  been 
held.  This  rag  was  in  narrow  bands 
and  showed  under  the  microscope  a 
texture  very  similar  to  that  seen  in 
the  photograph  of  the  impression. 

Still  another  photograph  was  taken 
without  warning  in  a  completely  dark 
room,  while  the  table  was  partly  lifted. 
It  shows  Eusapia  keenly  alert  to  her 
opportunity.  Her  left  hand  is  held 
against  one  corner  of  the  table  and 
four  fingers  of  her  right  hand  are 
strongly  pressed  near  the  opposite 
side;  thus,  the  movement  of  the  table 
is  found  to  be  quite  natural.  The 
controllers,  with  their  hands  on  those 
of  Eusapia,  were  not  aware  of  what 
she  was  doing.  Instantaneous  photog- 
raphy was  decidedly  worth  while. 
Eusapia  evidently  thought  likewise, 
for,  from  that  moment,  although  she 
had  not  been  shown  the  photograph, 
she  refused  to  allow  them  to  be  taken 
without  warning,  on  the  ground  that 
it  caused  her  a  most  painful  shock. 
She  proposed  to  give  the  signal  her- 
self :  "  Fuoco ! "  And  so  there  was  an 
end  to  detection  by  means  of  photog- 
raphy. 

Subsequent  photographs,  taken  at 
her  signal,  show  the  stand  apparently 
resting  on  her  head,  or  on  her  neck. 
Had  she  liberated  one  of  her  hands  a 
moment  before,  long  enough  to  place 
the  stand  where  it  appears? 

At  this  point,  the  reader  will  prob- 
ably wonder  how  it  is  possible  for 
men  of  science  to  wish  to  continue  the 
investigation  of  Eusapia's  "powers." 
Is  not  the  case  of  this,  the  most  re- 
markable of  living  physical  medi- 
ums, transparently  clear?  Consider 
the  possibilities  of  trickery  provided 
by  the  conditions  obtaining  in  these 
sittings: 

i.  The  medium  is  a  professional  of 
long  experience,  whose  cleverness  has 
been  often  demonstrated. 

2.  The  room  in  which  the  experi- 
ments are  made  is  darkened  and,  at 
times,  quite  dark.  The  darker  the 
room  the  more  remarkable  the  per- 
formances. 


3.  The  control  of  the  medium's 
hands  is  theoretically  secured  by  two 
persons  each  holding  one  of  them. 
But  in  practice  she  insists,  when  she 
chooses,  upon  the  right  to  place  her 
hands  on  those  of  the  controllers, 
and  even,  at  times,  to  give  them 
gentle  taps  instead  of  remaining  in 
contact  with  them.  We  have  seen 
how  she  avails  herself  of  the  chance 
offered  by  this  kind  of  hand  contact. 
Corresponding  remarks  hold  as  to 
the  control  of  her  feet. 

4.  She  has  refused  to  have  pieces 
of  tape  seven  inches  long  sewed  be- 
tween her  sleeves  and  those  of  the 
controllers,  although  she  can  give  no 
acceptable  reason  for  her  refusal. 

5.  During  the  sittings  her  hands 
are  ever  in  motion,  carrying  with 
them  those  of  the  controllers. 

6.  She  will  not  have  photographs 
made  without  warning. 

7.  She  refuses  to  allow  observers 
to  be  stationed  in  the  room  elsewhere 
than  around  the  table. 

To  these  circumstances — all  favor- 
ing deception — add  the  nail  falling  ap- 
parently from  Eusapia's  hand;  the 
white  hair  hanging  from  it ;  the  rag 
found  upon  the  floor;  the  photo- 
graph of  the  lifted  table  showing 
her  hands  placed  so  as  to  lift  it;  the 
changes  in  her  weight,  in  all  cases 
corresponding  to  what  would  take 
place  did  she  lift  the  table  by  her 
natural  strength;  the  photograph  of 
the  stand  resting  on  her  head  and 
neck;  and,  finally,  the  startling  appari- 
tion from  the  cabinet  just  when  for 
an  instant  she  had  freed  herself  from 
all  control.  In  the  light  of  these 
circumstances,  must  not  the  case  of 
this  great  miracle-worker  be  con- 
sidered as  settled  ?  Such  was,  in  fact, 
the  opinion  of  most  experts,  a  few 
years  ago.  They  thought  that  a 
habit  of  deception  in  a  medium  justi- 
fied a  negative  conclusion  regarding 
his  powers,  and  they  turned  their 
backs  on  Eusapia,  as  previously  they 
had  turned  them  on  many  other  far- 
famed  mediums.  But,  not  long  after- 
wards, they  returned  to  her  and 
instituted  new  series  of  investigations. 
Had  anything  happened  to  change 
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their  minds.  Nothing  on  Eusapia's 
side.  They  came  back  with  the  idea 
that,  after  all,  she  might  still  pos- 
sess supernormal  powers.  She  de- 
scends, they  said,  to  the  level  of  the 
charlatan  in  order  to  spare  herself 
fatigue. 

Mr.  Carrington,  who  is  now  exhibit- 
ing her  at  unheard  of  prices,  has  de- 
scribed with  feeling  the  pathetic  ap- 
pearance she  presented  at  the  end  of 
certain  sittings  she  gave  him.  I  do 
not  know  how  great  a  depletion  of 
energy  the  use  of  a  supernormal  agent 
entails,  but  I  do  know  that  the  exe- 
cution of  the  tricks  she  practises  in- 
volves  considerable  physical  and 
mental  fatigue.  For  the  rest,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  she  dissembled.  It 
has  also  been  suggested  that  she  has 
drifted  into  a  habit  of  supplementing 
her  mysterious  powers  by  cunning 
skill,  because  they  are  not  always 
available.  Wonderful  things  are  ex- 
pected of  her  and  she,  being  but 
human,  when,  for  reasons  unknown, 
her  powers  fail  her,  endeavors  to 
make  good  her,  claim  by  the  art  of  the 
prestidigitateur.  She  puts  pride  be- 
fore honor — nothing  worse. 

Prof.  William  James  (who  has  not 
gone  over  to  the  camp  of  the  believers 
in  Eusapia's  "powers,"  but  holds  to 
his  belief  in  the  possibility  of  these 
alleged  powers)  has  set  forth  with 
much  ingenuity  whatever  arguments 
can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  that  opin- 
ion. He  has  felt  that  some  defence 
is  demanded  of  those  who  continue 
to  accord  to  Eusapia  and  her  kind  a 
measure  of  confidence.     He  holds: 

1 .  That  deception  in  a  medium  is 
not  a  sufficient  ground  for  disbeliev- 
ing in  his  supernormal  powers. 

2.  That  it  is  "dramatically  im- 
probable that  the  swindling  should 
not  have  accreted  round  some  origin- 
ally genuine  nucleus.  One  swindler 
imitates  a  previous  swindler,  but  the 
first  swindler  of  that  kind  imitated 
someone  who  was  honest.' ' 

On  the  value  of  these  two  argu- 
ments, I  take  issue  with  him.  The 
validity  of  the  first  argument,  in  prin- 
ciple, must  be  acknowledged.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  degree 


of  confidence  that  can  be  placed 
in  a  medium  varies  with  the  fre- 
quency of  his  deceptions,  the  kind  of 
performances  he  gives  and  the  sort 
of  conditions  he  imposes.  There  are 
possible  combinations  of  these  three 
factors  which  would  decrease  to  the 
vanishing  point  the  probability  of 
the  presence  in  him  of  a  supernormal 
force.  I  shall  try  to  show  that  that 
combination  is  realized  in  the  case  of 
Eusapia.  But  let  us  first  consider 
the  second  argument. 

That  there  are  swindlers  who  imi- 
tate honest  actions  is  evident.  Card 
cheating  would  be  unknown  were  it 
not  for  honest  card  playing;  and 
drunkenness  would  never  be  simu- 
lated were  not  states  of  intoxication 
realities.  But;  if  this  argument  is  to 
have  any  force  in  this  controversy,  it 
must  be  shown  that  it  holds  neces- 
sarily in  every  instance,  or  that  it  is 
true  of  the  physical  manifestations 
of  spiritism.  Professor  James  has  at- 
tempted neither  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  demonstrations.  I  hold  them 
to  be  impossible.  What  one  can 
easily  do,  however,  is  to  show  that 
there  are  sufficient  reasons,  outside 
of  the  problematic  genuineness  of 
original  physical  mediumship,  to  ac- 
count for  its  existence  as  fraud. 

A  sufficient  starting-point  is  pro- 
vided by  the  belief,  almost  as  old  as 
the  human  race,  that  by  the  will  one 
can  act  at  a  distance  upon  animate 
and  inanimate  objects.  This  belief, 
expressed  in  the  magic  of  the  savage, 
is  evidently  not  of  fraudulent  origin. 
It  arose  out  of  human  desires  and 
out  of  diverse  kinds  of  phenomena 
wrongly  interpreted.  I  shall  advert 
only  to  that  group  of  misconstrued 
facts  which,  under  the  name  of  Mes- 
merism, caused  a  great  stir  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  was  Mesmerism  that  provided  the 
more  direct  impetus  out  of  which 
came  modern  spiritism.  Mesmer  and 
his  disciples  cured  diseases  and  pro- 
duced other  surprising  phenomena  by 
means,  as  they  thought,  of  a  fluid 
which  they  could  direct  here  or  there 
at  their  pleasure.  They  had  ob- 
served, also,  that  the  mere  pointing 
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of  a  hnger,  or  of  a  metal  rod,  towards 
the  body  of  certain  persons  deter- 
mined wonderful  effects.  We  now 
think  of  these  results  as  produced  by 
suggestion.  The  mass  of  the  people, 
then  as  now,  thought  of  them  as  the 
manifestation  of  a  mysterious  power 
possessed  by  certain  persons.  If  to 
this  widespread  persuasion,  one  adds 
the  outcome  of  the  deceptions  pro- 
duced by  automatic  activities — for 
instance,  the  movements  of  the 
planchette,  or  of  a  light  table  (when, 
under  the  well-known  conditions, 
hands  are  placed  upon  them,  plan- 
chette or  table  may  actually  move 
under  the  action  of  natural,  though 
unconscious,  muscular  contractions), 
— one  is  in  possession  of  whatever 
basis  of  fact  is  wanted  in  order  to  ac- 
count adequately  for  the  physical 
manifestations  of  spiritism,  supposing 
them  to  be  nothing  but  deceit.  The 
lifting  of  a  table  clear  abovf.  the  floor 
need  never  have  taken  place  honestly, 
nor  the  materialization  of  a  spirit; 
but  tables  have  been  partly  lifted  by 
hands  in  contact  with  them  and  press- 
ing unconsciously  upon  them,  ghosts 
have  sprung  up  from  the  mind  when 
they  have  been  thought  of,  and  vari- 
ous other  happenings  have  been 
wrongly  interpreted  as  the  effect  of 
will  power. 

Given  this  basis  of  fact,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  powerful 
attraction  exercised  by  the  fame  that 
comes  to  the  "miracle- worker" — an 
attraction  combining  with  human 
frailty,  either  in  the  shape  of  down- 
right moral  perversion  or  merely  as 
-partly  irresponsible  self-deception, — 
and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
modern  spiritism  had  not  come  into 
existence,  even  though  it  should  be 
nothing  more  than  an  elaborate  fraud. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  first 
argument  and  attempt  to  determine 
the  degree  of  confidence  deserved  by 
Eusapia.  Each  one  of  the  following 
points  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
the  last  two  should  carry  great  weight. 

i.  Eusapia's  deceptions  are  not 
rare  and  accidental,  but  frequent  and 
fairly  to  be  called  systematic. 

2.  The  performances  in  which  she 


has  not  been  caught  deceiving  are  of 
the  same  sort  as  those  in  which  she 
has. 

3.  The  sitters  say  they  cannot 
possibly  understand  how,  in  light 
sufficient  for  observation  and  with 
her  hands  and  feet  under  control,  she 
can,  by  normal  means,  do  certain  of 
the  things  they  have  seen  her  do. 
The  answer  is  that  photography  shows 
how  unable  the  observers  were  to 
realize  what  was  going  on.  In  the 
only  photograph  taken  without  warn- 
ing, Eusapia  is  seen  to  be  actually 
lifting  the  table  with  her  hands  while 
the  controllers  had  theirs  upon  hers, 
and  they  were  not  aware  of  her  action! 
In  the  other  photographs,  the  stand 
they  thought  they  had  seen  floating 
freely  in  the  air  appears  supported 
on  the  medium's  neck  and  head. 
Their  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
sufficiency  of  light,  or  the  occupation 
of  the  medium's  hands  while  under 
control,  can  evidently  not  be  relied 
upon.  If  space  permitted,  the  psy- 
chology of  the  stance-room  might  be 
discussed  here  with  profit. 

4.  Every  one  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  she  insists  favors  deception. 
Why  is  it  so?  Why  must  there  be  a 
cabinet  closed  in  front  by  a  curtain? 
Why  must  the  stand,  the  clay  and 
the  other  objects  be  always  within 
reach  of  her  hands  or  feet  ?  Why  the 
darkness?  Why  was  she  not  willing 
to  suffer  the  hardship  of  an  unex- 
pected flash  of  light,  at  least  during 
certain  sittings  or  parts  of  sittings, 
when  the  alleged  power  was  with  her  ? 
Were  she  occasionally  honest,  she 
might,  it  seems,  occasionally  dispense 
with  some,  or  all,  of  these  suspicious 
circumstances.  I  cannot  convince 
myself  that  every  one  of  these  fraud- 
facilitating  conditions,  and  no  other, 
is  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
the  alleged  supernormal  agent.  That 
certain  conditions  must  be  observed 
in  order  to  make  possible  its  mani- 
festation, is  not  disputed.  The  agents 
we  know  act  only  under  definite  and 
often  peculiar  conditions.  But  why 
is  it  that  those  required  here  are 
precisely  those  which  would  give  the 
medium  a  chance  of  surreptitiously 
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disengaging  her  hands  and  feet  and 
of  using  them  without  being  seen 
were  she  to  need  their  assistance? 
I  can  think  of  only  two  answers  to 
this  query.  It  is  either  because 
every  one  of  her  productions  is  a 
trick,  or  because  she  is  so  uncertain 
of  the  availability  of  her  supernormal 
powers,  or  so  frequently  averse  to 
using  them,  that  she  deliberately 
arranges  the  sittings  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  her  to  work  in  every  case 
by  prestidigitation  should  she  prefer, 
or  should  it  be  necessary.  But,  as 
she  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  insisted 
from  the  beginning  upon  these  con- 
ditions, and  as  other  mediums  of  her 
sort  have  always  done  likewise,  there 
is  the  strongest  presumption  against 
this  second  supposition. 

5.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  she 
has  allowed  the  experimenters  a  free 
hand,  as  in  the  case  of  the  letter- 
balance,  they  have  been  able  to 
devise  conditions  which  made  her 
helpless.  Now,  these  conditions  are 
precisely  those  that  would  prevent  a 
particular  kind  of  trick. 

The  last  two  arguments  seem  to  me 
to  afford  almost  conclusive  evidence 
against  her  performances  as  a  whole. 

We  have  made,  it  appears,  a  con- 
siderable step  in  advance;  the  ques- 
tion to-day  is  no  longer  whether, 
being  ignorant,  one  shall  contemptu- 
ously refuse  to  investigate;  but 
whether,  having  investigated  and  dis- 
covered what  I  have  set  forth,  it  is 
worth  while  to  proceed  further  with 
Eusapia  and  other  mediums  of  her 
type.     The  French  investigators  do 


not  profess  to  have  been  convinced 
of  the  genuineness  of  her  mediumship, 
-but  they  are  willing  to  continue  their 
examination  of  her.  They  make  a 
generous  and  somewhat  pathetic  ap- 
peal to  such  mediums  as  "will  not,  by 
unfortunate  deception,  make  us  lose 
our  time."  "If  such  mediums  exist, 
let  them  come  to  us.  They  will 
be  subjected  to  the  necessary  rig- 
orous control"  (not  so  very  rigor- 
ous, after  all),  "but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  may  count  upon  our 
good  will  and  the  deference  which 
is  their  due." 

If  Eusapia  is  to  be  honored  again 
by  permission  to  perform  before  a 
group  of  distinguished  investigators, 
let  it  be — in  order  to  save  the  situa- 
tion from  overwhelming  ridicule — 
under  at  least  one  of  the  following 
conditions:  the  performances  to  take 
place  in  full  daylight;  or,  flashlight 
photographs  to  be  taken  without 
warning  (the  wearing  of  smoked 
glasses  would  be  an  easy  way  of  re- 
lieving her  from  eye-strain);  or,  a 
satisfactory  control  of  her  hands  and 
feet;  or,  disregarding  the  table,  let 
the  Stand,  the  clay,  and  every  other 
object  upon  which  she  acts,  be  placed 
not  a  yard  away  or  less,  but  two  yards 
or  more.  Let  her,  I  say,  grant  any 
one  of  these  requests  and  new  sittings 
will  be  worth  while  before  competent 
persons. 

Needless  to  add  that  in  sittings 
before  uncritical  persons  she  might 
possibly  conform  to  all  these 
conditions  and  still  produce  amazing 
deeds. 


"LORD  GORDON-GORDON" 

A  Bogus  Peer  and  His  Distinguished  Dupes 
By  W.  A.  CROFFUT 


HILE  I  was  strug- 
gling to  make  the 
Minneapolis  Tri- 
bune a  newspaper 
worthy  of  that 
splendid  city  {in 
1871,  in  fact),  the 
State  of  Minne- 
sota was  visited  by  one  of  the  most 
audacious  and  plausible  swindlers  and 
robbers  that  have  taken  the  highway 
since  Dick  Turpin.  Indeed,  for  un- 
paralleled effrontery  this  king  of 
charlatans  has  perhaps  never  had  an 
equal.  In  two  days  his  suavity  of 
manner  had  won  the  entire  confidence 
of  Colonel  John  S.  Loomis,  Land  Com- 
missioner of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  who  announced  that  the 
distinguished  stranger  was  no  less 
than  Lord  Gordon -Gordon,  and  that 
he  had  arrived  from  Scotland  prepared 
to  invest  a  million  dollars  "and  per- 
haps more  "  in  the  wild  railroad  lands 
of  the  State.  The  nobleman  was 
introduced  as  heir  of  the  great  Earls 
of  Gordon,  cousin  of  the  Campbells, 
collateral  relative  of  Lord  Byron,  and 
descendant  of  the  bold  Lochinvar  and 
the  ancient  kings  of  the  Highlanders. 
It  was  casually  mentioned  that  his 
income  was  over  a  million  dollars  a 
year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  a  low- 
bred knave  for  whom  several  peni- 
tentiaries yearned.  In  Scotland  he 
had  been  "wanted"  by.  the  sheriff, 
but  he  finally  stole  $125,000  worth  of 
diamonds  in  Edinburgh  as  "  Lord 
Glancairn,"  and  made  his  appearance 
suddenly  in  Minneapolis  as  Lord 
Gordon-Gordon.  Tosustain  his  preten- 
sions he  actually  deposited  $40,000 
of  the  stolen  money  in  a  Minneapolis 
bank.  He  presented  forged  letters 
of  introduction  from  famous  English 
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noblemen  to  a  few  prominent  officials 
and  became  the  lion  of  the  city.  -He 
was  received  on  all  sides  with  the 
greatest  delight  and  deference.  He 
was  a  much-desired  guest,  and  was 
invited  everywhere.  He  accepted 
few  invitations,  and  was  reticent. 
Great  banquets  were  given  in  his 
honor.  He  told  his  entertainers  that 
he  needed  immense  areas  of  rich  land 
on  which  to  colonize  his  overcrowded 
Scotch  tenantry  and  might  take  as 
much  as  500,000  acres  if  they  could 
spare  so  much.  Colonel  Loomis  lay 
awake  nights  thinking  about  it.  The 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  being 
pushed  slowly  westward  under  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  sadly  needed 
help.  It  was  understood  that  his 
Lordship  had  come  to  its  relief.  Ex- 
cursions were  made  to  prospective 
town  sites  and  a  great  buffalo  hunt 
was  arranged.  Lord  Gordon-Gordon 
then  announced  that  he  was  ready 
to  go  and  pick  out  the  lands  required. 
But  there  were  no  railroads  to  convey 
him. 

Then  Colonel  Loomis  expanded  to 
meet  the  occasion.  He  organized  a 
gorgeous  expedition  for  my  Lord, 
something  like  the  excursion  that 
Apollodorus  planned  for  Cleopatra. 
It  was  equipped  regardless  of  expense. 
During  three  delightful  summer 
months  the  impostor  travelled,  feast- 
ed and  hunted  through  Minnesota 
and  Dakota  in  the  style  of  a  king  at 
the  expense  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  Twenty  strong  and  alert 
men  served  in  his  retinue  and  they 
took  along  thirty  or  forty  horses. 
He  had  a  secretary  and  valet  who 
shaved  him  and  who  wrote  his  letters 
and  flourished  a  seal  with  armorial 
bearings.  Nothing  was  too  good  for 
the    nobleman.     Two    palatial    wall 
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tents  were  provided  for  his  exclusive 
use,  and  in  one  of  them,  with  silver 
and  the  loveliest  china,  were  served 
to  him  viands  that  would  have  enrap- 
tured Sam  Ward  or  Epicurus.  Fruit 
was  brought  from  Mexico  for  him, 
cura£oa  from  the  Spice  Islands,  dry 
Monopole  from  its  fragrant  home. 
His  table  was  like  Montezuma's. 
One  large  covered  wagon  was  an 
armory  equipped  for  deer-hunting, 
with  guns  and  ammunition  galore. 
Another  was  equipped  with  compli- 
cated fishing  tackle  to  have  fun  with 
when  the  caravan  with  the  magnifi- 
cent Gordon  should  pause  by  the 
inland  lakes. 

A  government  surveyor  attached 
to  the  train  galloped  on  horseback 
to  pick  out  such  choice  square  miles 
as  were  required.  He  was  playfully 
called  "the  land  taster."  Sites  for 
cities  were  selected  and  stamped 
"Sold,"  and  the  historic  banner  of 
the  Gordons  of  Scotland  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  fluttered  side  by  side 
before  the  marquee  of  a  man  who  was 
befooling  a  continent.  The  opulent 
chief  of  the  expedition  at  his  own 
request  was  always  carefully  ad- 
dressed as  "  My  Lord."  Why  should 
he  not  be,  when  he  was  declared  by  the 
equerry  to  have  fourteen  changes  of 
costume?  Loomis  spent  $45,000  on 
him  that  summer,  and  beamingly  said 
to  the  directors:  "He  is  the  richest 
landlord  in  Europe.  He  will  invest 
$5,000,000  with  us." 

His  Lordship  saw  the  State  thor- 
oughly, and  inspected  and  selected 
vast  areas  of  arable  land  that  would 
rejoice  the  soul  of  a  Highlander.  He 
also  incidentally  located  and  named 
several  cities,  explaining  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  churches  and 
schools  well  organized  before  his 
colonists  would  flock  thither  in  large 
numbers.  Then  he  said  he  was  satis- 
fied and  the  excursion  could  now  halt 
while  he  went  to  New  York  for 
money  to  pay  for  his  purchase.  While 
up  at  Oak  Lake  he  had  borrowed  "  a 
little  change"  from  Colonel  Loomis 
for  daily  expenses — it  is  not  known 
exactly  how  much.  Then  the  excur- 
sion retired  to  Minneapolis,  freighted 


with  great  expectations.  Lord  Gor- 
don deftly  lifted  his  $40,000  out  of 
Westfairs  bank,  partook  of  a  banquet 
au  revoir  and  vanished  from  the  sight 
of  his  dear  Minnesota  friends — carry- 
ing with  him  incidentally  a  letter 
of  warm  introduction  from  Colonel 
Loomis  to  Horace  Greeley. 

While  in  Minneapolis  the  well- 
groomed  visitor  never  made  haste, 
but  moved  everywhere  deliberately. 
He  visited  the  office  of  the  chief  news- 
paper, bowed  low  in  the  sanctum  door 
and  thanked,  the  editor  for  the  privi- 
lege of  inspecting  the  latest  copy  of 
the  Thunderer — bowed  as  graciously 
as  if  he  were  conferring  a  favor.  This 
extraordinary  tourist  was  a  man  of 
impressive  personal  appearance.  He 
was  slender  of  build,  about  five  feet 
ten  inches  in  height,  and  dressed  with 
the  greatest  care,  usually  wearing 
gloves,  patent  leathers  and  a  silk  hat. 
His  hands  were  frequently  manicured, 
and  his  hair  was  brushed  as  smooth 
as  curly  hair  could  be.  He  was  clean 
shaven,  except  for  two  tufts  of  side 
whiskers,  &  VAnglaise.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly self-poised,  calm  and  deliber- 
ate of  speech,  articulated  with  much 
precision,  and  posed  with  an  amount 
of  ceremony  seldom  seen  on  the 
American  continent. 

It  was  early  in  the  year  1872 — the 
psychological  moment  to  visit  New 
York.  The  Erie  war  was  raging  and 
a  battle  of  magnificent  proportions 
was  on.  The  Erie  road  was  the  centre 
of  the  conflict.  Jay  Gould  had  just 
fallen  outside  the  breastworks,  to  his 
great  astonishment  and  the  bewilder- 
ment of  his  friends,  and  Generals  Dix 
and  Sickles  were  securely  intrenched 
within;  while  Daniel  Drew  and  Col. 
Thomas  A.  Scott  were  gently  bandag- 
ing their  wounds.  The  sum  at  stake 
was  more  than  $30,000,000. 

Month,  February.  Scene,  a  mag- 
nificent suite  of  apartments  on  the 
drawing-room  floor  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Hotel,  New  York.  A  gentleman 
calling  himself  Lord  Gordon-Gordon 
is  the  only  occupant.  Charts  and 
maps  lie  open  upon  the  table.  The 
door  opens  and  in  steps  Mr.  Horace 
Greeley  of  the   New  York   Tribune, 
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philanthropist  and  statesman,  who  is 
to  become  in  three  months  the  candi- 
date of  a  great  party  for  President, 
and  is  to  die  of  disappointment  six 
months  later.  The  cordiality  of  the 
meeting  shows  that  these  men  are  not 
only  intimate  but  on  the  closest  con- 
fidential terms.  The  visitor  removes 
his  white  overcoat  and  goloshes, 
throws  his  slouch  hat  and  woollen 
gloves  on  the  sofa,  adjusts  his  spec- 
tacles, makes  a  remark  about  the  wea- 
ther and  settles  down  before  the  fire 
in  a  cosy  chair,  his  boots  on  the  fen- 
der, for  it  is  winter.  Mr.  Greeley  has 
dropped  in  to  breakfast,  to  discuss 
an  omelette  and  immigration  with 
his  Lordship.  The  centre*  table  is 
spread  with  the  whitest  damask  and 
the  breakfast  service  is  of  solid  silver, 
bearing  the  monogram  of  the  noble 
host. 

Conversation  ranges.  Gordon-Gor- 
don quietly  informs  Mr.  Greeley  that 
he  is  at  that  moment  the  owner  of 
60,000  shares  of  Erie  and  with  this 
and  the  holdings  of  his  English 
friends  he  intends  to  control  the  next 
election  for  directors.  It  is  great 
news,  for  the  Tribune  is  for  "the 
Gordon  reform  movement."  Greeley 
never  enjoyed  a  breakfast  better. 

Before  retiring  he  obtained  my 
Lord's  permission  to  tell  Col.  A.  K. 
McClure,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Times,  and  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott, 
Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  system.  To  half  a  dozen 
magnates  the  news  spread  that  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Gordon-Gordon  was 
then  in  New  York  and  had  been  in 
this  country  eighteen  months,  during 
which  time  he  had  succeeded  to  his 
title  and  estates;  that  he  was  an  im- 
mense stockholder  in  the  Erie  Com- 
pany and  controlled  the  stock  of  most 
of  the  English  holders;  that,  "if  an 
amicable  arrangement  could  be  made, ' f 
he  would  like  to  have  Colonel  Scott 
go  into  the  direction,  and  Mr.  Gould 
to  remain  president  of  the  company. 
Colonel  Scott  intimated  that  he  would 
like  to  see  Lord  Gordon-Gordon,  but 
was  told  that  the  noble  lord  was  very 
punctilious,  as  all  men  of  his  high  rank 
were,  and  that  he  could  not  call  first 


upon  Colonel  Scott.'  Colonel  McClure 
requested  Colonel  Scott  to  send  his 
card  at  once  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Gordon-Gordon  at  his  hotel,  which 
would  enable  Lord  Gordon-Gordon  to 
call  upon  Colonel  Scott  when  he 
should  go  to  New  York,  and  charged 
him  to  be  particular  to  address  the 
noble  visitor  as  "The  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Gordon-Gordon."  It  was  done 
accordingly. 

Horace  Greeley  and  Thomas  A. 
Scott  called  upon  Lord  Gordon-Gor- 
don at  the  Metropolitan.  He  sent 
down  word  that  it  would  "  afford  him 
pleasure  to  give  them  an  audience 
shortly,  as  soon  as  he  had  completed 
his  toilet."  They  waited  and  waited. 
The  leading  editor  of  America  and  the 
leading  railroad  manager  of  the  world, 
whose  time  was  worth  $5  a  minute, 
cooled  their  heels  in  the  vestibule, 
varying  their  occupation  by  reading 
the  "  Black  Crook"  posters  of  Niblo's 
Theatre,  which  decorated  the  walls, 
or  declining  to  have  their  boots 
"  shined,"  or  refusing  to  buy  morning 
newspapers.  They  waited  there  for 
nearly  an  hour,  while  this  arrant 
Jeremy  Diddler  upstairs  was  having 
his  hair  oiled  and  parted  and  his  cra- 
vat tied  by  his  valet.  Finally  they 
were  admitted.  The  conversation  at 
once  turned  on  the  embarrassments 
of  the  Erie  Railway  a^d  the  methods 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  relieve 
the  management.  To  facilitate  the 
discussion,  the  autocrat  of  the  break- 
fast-table set  forth  another  breakfast. 
He  alluded  to  his  estates  and  income 
in  Europe  as  being  very  large,  and  of 
his  desire  to  put  some  of  his  means 
in  this  country.  He  spoke  particu- 
larly about  the  immense  purchases  of 
land  on  the  Northern  Pacific  which  he 
had  just  closed  and  of  buying  a  large 
tract  of  property  near  New  York  where 
he  would  put  up  a  handsome  coun- 
try house  to  entertain  his  friends  when 
they  came  to  visit  him.  He  referred 
to  these  friends  of  his  as  earls,  dukes 
and  other  titled  personages,  and  said 
they  were  interested  in  his  large  hold- 
ings in  Minnesota. 

Immediately  after  this  Jay  Gould 
comes  into  the  comedy.     It  was  on 
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March  2,  1872,  one  hour  after  mid- 
night, that  Mr.  Gould  was  roused 
from  sleep  and  called  out  of  bed  by 
the  receipt  of  an  important  telegram 
from  Colonel  Scott.  It  peremptorily 
summoned  him  to  a  conference  that 
morning,  "sure/'  and  Mr.  Gould 
promptly  responded  in  person.  He 
was  told  that  the  Honorable  Lord 
Gordon-Gordon  was  willing  to  see  him 
and  he  must  call  at  the  Metropolitan 
ceremoniously  and  without  delay. 
He  obeyed.  He  called  on  that  noble- 
man, took  breakfast,  and  later,  when 
the  affair  got  into  court,  Mr.  Gould 
gave  this  frank  account  of  his  visit: 

"I  asked  him  what  his  interest  in 
Erie  was.  He  said  that  individually 
he  owned  thirty  millions  of  the  stock; 
his  friends,  twenty  millions  more; 
that  he  controlled  the  whole;  that 
he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  best 
to  keep  the  road  under  my  man- 
agement, but  wanted  to  put  in  a 
new  Board  to  be  selected  by  him- 
self and  Mr.  Horace  Greeley— all  the 
gentlemen  to  be  approved  by  me.  He 
told  me  much  about  his  antecedents, 
his  career  and  his  family;  stated  that 
he  entered  Parliament  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  and  took  his  seat  as  the 
youngest  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords;  spoke  of  the  great  confidence 
the  Queen  had  in  his  ability  and  dis- 
cretion, and  mentioned  delicate  mis- 
sions that  had  been  intrusted  to  him — 
an  important  negotiation  with  the 
Prussian  Government,  which  he  was 
sent  out  to  attend  to  as  the  only  man 
who  could  cope  with  Bismarck.  Just 
then  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door 
and  in  came  Mr.  Greeley/ ' 

Gordon  was  very  suspicious.  He 
seriously  distrusted  Jay  Gould,  and 
gave  him  distinctly  to  understand 
that  something  besides  his  mere  word 
would  be  necessary  to  bind  any  bar- 
gain they  might  make  or  to  carry  out 
any  project  entered  into.  At  this 
Gould  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at 
all  surprised,  and  he  gracefully  yielded 
to  all  demands. 

During  the  next  week  an  agreement 
with  Lord  Gordon  was  consummated, 
providing  for  the  entire  reorganization 
of  the  Erie  Railway  Company.     Of 


this  Gordon  testified  in  court,  where 
he  ultimately  had  to  make  answer: 
"I  informed  Gould  of  my  position 
— that,  being  an  extensive  stock- 
holder, I  could  influence  a  great 
number  of  other  stockholders,  and 
that  a  change  in  the  management 
of  the  company  could  be  no  longer 
delayed;  that  the  change  demanded 
was,  that  the  line  should  be  restored 
to  the  stockholders.  I  told  him  that 
if  his  statements  were  correct  he  had 
nothing  to  fear,  and  that  I,  for  one,  if 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  he  in- 
formed me,  would  vote  for  him  myself 
and  induce  my  friends  to  do  so  also. 
Gould  was  very  anxious  to  secure  my 
co-operation.  I  declined  to  commit 
myself;  I  told  him  it  required  more 
than  mere  words — that  he  must  show 
me  by  satisfactory  proofs  that  what 
he  stated  was  true.  He  then  said  that 
he  would  do  so,  and  that  if  I  would 
aid  him  he  would  willingly  place  his 
resignation  in  my  hands.  He  pledged 
himself  repeatedly  that  he  would  fol- 
low the  honest  policy  I  laid  down,  and 

I  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  I  could 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  give 
him  my  support.  Gould  urged  upon 
me  that  we  should  purchase  more 
stock  together.  I  declined  and  told 
him  I  was  not  disposed  to  have  my 
credulity  and  my  pocket  tested  at 
the  same  time.     To  this  he  replied: 

I I  don't  mean  it  that  way;  I  will  carry 
the  stock  for  both  you  and  myself.' 

"  I  made  inquiry  next  day  on  the 
subject  of  'carrying  stock.'  A  friend 
advised  that  I  should  have  the  trans- 
action in '  puts  and  calls,'  and  he  gave 
me  a  form.  I  then  told  Gould  that 
the  better  way  would  be  to  put  it  in 
the  form  of  puts  and  calls,  and  I  would 
accept  them  and  co-operate  with  him. 
Gould  said  'With  pleasure,'  and 
he  took  the  form  I  handed  to  him 
and  wrote  out  and  delivered  to  me 
calls  upon  him  for  20,000  shares  of 
Erie  at  $35  per  share,  good  for  six 
months." 

Gordon  represented  to  Gould  that 
in  making  his  investigations,  getting 
bills  passed,  and  bringing  litigations 
to  an  end,  he  had  been  at  a  very  large 
expense ;  that  his  bills  had  been  paid 
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by  him  personally;  more  legislation 
at  Albany  had  also  been  provided  for, 
and  he  considered  that  these  expenses 
would  be  a  legitimate  charge  against 
the  new  organization.  To  this  Gould 
agreed  and  asked  how  much  had  been 
expended.  Gordon  said  he  could  n't 
give  the  exact  sum,  because  there  were 
a  large  number  of  claims  not  yet 
settled,  but  it  was  over  a  million 
dollars. 

14  In  view  of  the  fact, "  explained  Mr. 
Gould  later,  "  that  he  had  made  these 
advances  personally,  and  that  the 
success  of  the  new  plan  would  depend 
very  much  on  my  good  faith  and  his 
co-operation,  I  agreed  to  deposit  with 
him  securities  and  money  to  the  extent 
of  about  one-half  of  his  expenses,  or 
about  $500,000.  This  pledge  was 
not  to  be  used  by  him,  but  was  to  be 
returned  to  me  on  my  carrying  out 
my  part  of  the  agreement.  In  ac- 
cordance therewith  I  deposited  with 
Gordon  money  and  securities  as 
follows : 

"500  shares  of  the  National  Stock 
Yard  Company. 

11 500  shares  of  the  Erie  and  Atlantic 
Sleeping  Coach  Company. 

4 '200  shares  of  the  Elmira  Rolling 
Mill. 

44  200  shares  of  the  Brooks  Loco- 
motive Works. 

44  20  bonds  of  $1000  each  of  Nyack 
and  Northern  R.  R.  Company. 

44  500  shares  of  the  Jefferson  Car 
Company. 

''4722  shares  of  Oil  Creek  and 
Alleghany  Valley  R.  R.  Company. 

44  600  shares  of  the  Erie  R.  R. 
Company. 

44  Cash,  $160,000. 

"  When  I  gave  him  these  securities 
I  put  a  memorandum  against  each  of 
them  of  their  value.  Gordon  after- 
wards wrote  me  that  there  was  an 
error  in  the  footing,  he  thought;  and, 
though  there  was  no  error,  yet,  not 
wishing  to  raise  any  question,  and 
supposing  that  the  money  was  safe 
in  his  hands,  I  took  $40,000  more  and 
deposited  with  him,  making,  in  all, 
the  securities  mentioned  and  $200,000 
cash." 

In  another  deposition  in  court  Mr. 


Gould  added  to  his  testimony  that  he 
asked  Lord  Gordon  for  a  memorandum 
receipt  for  these  securities  and  money, 
which  his  lordship  declined  to  give, 
taking  the  high  ground  that  his  word 
was  quite  sufficient,  and,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  handed  the  parcel 
back  to  Mr.  Gould;  whereupon  Mr. 
Gould  broke  off  the  negotiation  and 
was  about  to  leave  the  room — in  fact, 
had  reached  the  door — when,  upon 
second  thought,  he  laid  the  package 
upon  the  table  again  and  accepted 
his  lordship's  word  of  honor  as  his 
only  voucher! 

The  Right  Hon.  Gordon-Gordon  in 
his  sworn  answer  in  court,  to  which 
he  was  presently  summoned,  said: 
44  The  following  day  Gould  called  upon 
me  at  ten  o'clock  and  handed  me  a 
note  and  a  package  containing  certain 
shares  of  the  inside  companies  referred 
to  at  our  interview  the  previous  day. 
The  note  is  as  follows: 

"New  York,  March  7,  1872. 

"My  dear  Sir: 

"In  our  conversation  yesterday  you 
made  reference  to  several  stocks  and  bonds 
of  companies  connected  with  our  line  and 
seemed  to  infer  that  you  had  some  doubt 
as  to  their  genuineness.  I  beg  to  enclose 
you  some  shares  of  the  stock  of  each  of  these 
and  trust  that  you  will  accept  them  in  good 
faith,  and  in  testimony  of  my  desire  to  have 
you  personally  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerns our  lines,  and  thus  ensure  your  con- 
fidence and  co-operation  without  testing 
your  credulity  and  your  pocket  at  the  same 

time. 

"Yours  respectfully, 

"Jay  Gould. 

"The  accompanying  package  con- 
tained the  stock  given  as  evidence  of 
his  good  faith. 

"  He  then  made  reference  to  the 
great  rise  there  would  be  forthwith  in 
the  Erie  stock.  My  calls,  he  said, 
would  be  worth  over  a  million  dollars 
in  six  months;  at  which  I  laughed, 
and  told  him  I  would  willingly  part 
with  them  for  half  that  sum.  'Will 
you?'  said  he,  'then  I  will  buy  them 
from  you.  I  will  give  you  other 
stocks  and  shares  to  the  value  of  half 
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a  million.'  I  said:  'Very  well,  what 
is  the  value  of  the  shares  you  sent  in 
the  package?  I  will  take  them  as 
part  at  your  own  price ;  they  must  be 
included.'  This  he  assented  to,  and 
taking  up  a  pen  he  wrote  a  memo- 
randum showing  the  price  or  value  of 
some  of  the  shares  I  had  received  to 
be  as  follows: 

Jefferson  Car  Company  shares ...  $25 ,000 
Erie     and     Atlantic     Sleeping 

Coach  Company  shares 50,000 

Stock  Yard  Company  shares 25,000 

Elmira    Rolling    Mill    Company 

shares 40,000 

Total $140,000 

"  In  exchange  for  the  money,  stocks 
and  bonds  received  by  me  I  delivered 
to  Gould  the  puts  and  calls  for  forty 
thousand  shares  of  Erie  stock  which  I 
held.  Gould  was  with  me  at  my 
rooms  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  March, 
arranging  matters.  On  the  latter  day 
he  delivered  to  me  his  resignation,  as 
follows: 

14 1  hereby  resign  my  position  as  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  the  Erie  Railway  Com- 
pany, to  take  effect  upon  the  appointment 
of  a  successor. 

"Yours,  etc., 
"New  York,  March  9th.      Jay  Gould." 

Marvelous  as  it  may  appear,  it  is 
absolutely  true  that  at  this  date  this 
consummate  knave  was  not  only 
possessed  of  the  entire  confidence  of 
Jay  Gould,  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  Thomas  A.  Scott  and  Alexander 
McClure  and  the  trust  and  affection 
of  Horace  Greeley,  but  he  had  more 
than  half  a  million  of  Gould's  securi- 
ties and  greenbacks  in  his  handbag 
and  Gould's  voluntary  resignation  as 
Director  and  President  of  the  Erie 
Railway  Company  in  his  vest  pocket ! 
Gould  admitted  to  his  associates  that 
he  had  given  his  resignation  to  Gor- 
don simply  to  induce  his  co-directors 
to  do  the  same  thing,  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  harmony! 

More  than  this:  he  had  not  only 
obtained  without  the  pretence  of  an 
equivalent  this  vast  sum,  but  he  had 


exhibited  such  airs  of  superiority  as 
to  bring  the  marvelous  millionaire 
to  his  knees  and  cause  him  to  assume 
an  apologetic  tone  and  attitude  when 
asked  to  give  some  slight  guaranty 
of  his  honesty  and  good  faith!  This 
most  extraordinary  thief  had  so  im- 
pressed his  new  friend  with  his  own 
fidelity  that  when  he  superciliously 
refused  to  furnish  any  voucher  for  his 
truthfulness,  Gould  instantly  yielded 
and  handed  over  half  a  million  dollars 
on  "his  lordship's  word  of  honor"! 
And  only  a  week  had  passed  since  he 
first  set  eyes  on  his  lordship ! 

But  matters  were  now  approaching 
a  crisis.     The  "Hon.  Lord  Gordon- 
Gordon"    had    $200,000    of   Gould's 
cash  in  his  pocket  and  10,000  shares 
of  stock  transferable  into  half  a  mil- 
lion   dollars   in    a    day.     Something 
must  shortly  happen.     Something  did 
happen.     My    Lord    slyly    sold    600 
shares   of  Erie  in  Wall   Street  and 
pocketed    the    proceeds.      This    at- 
tracted little  attention,  but  to  make 
a  market  in  Philadelphia  for  nearly 
5000  shares  of  Oil   Creek  and  Alle- 
ghany produced  a  depression  which 
caused  a  stir.     Gould  began  to  suspect 
that   there   was   something   crooked 
about    Lord    Gordon-Gordon.       In- 
vestigation  confirmed    this    opinion. 
He  enjoined  the  further  sale  of  stock 
instantly.     He  then  hired'  a  suite  of 
apartments  in  the  Metropolitan  Hotel 
immediately  adjoining  my  Lord's  and 
summoned   his   friends.     After   con- 
ference he  sent  for  the  superintendent 
of  police  with  a  squad.     Before  the 
superintendent  he  made  affidavit  to 
the  facts.     Whether  Gordon  was  a 
real  lord  or  a  mere  fakir  was  not 
known,  but  it  was  resolved  so  to  act 
as  to  cover  both  alternatives  and,  in 
the  last  resort,  to  storm  the  citadel 
by  forcing  an  entrance. 

This  was  not  finally  necessary,  for 
peaceful  measures  prevailed.  Gould 
did  not  wish  to  arrest  the  alleged 
lord  as  an  impostor  and  swindler,  for 
he  did  not  absolutely  know  but  that 
he  was  in  fact  the  man  he  claimed  to 
be.  Horace  Greeley  as  a  friend  of 
both  parties  was  selected  as  am- 
bassador,  and   had  no   difficulty   in 
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obtaining  entrance.  He  appealed  to 
the  Scotchman  as  a  gentleman  of 
high  rank  who  could  not  afford  to  get 
into  a  vulgar  controversy  over  filthy 
dollars,  to  return  the  money  at  once, 
and  abandon  all  intention  of  helping 
Gould,  or  rescuing  the  Erie  Railroad. 
He  pleaded  that  a  surrender  of  the 
money  would  not  prejudice  his  rights 
to  recover  in  court  thereafter.  Gor- 
don was  stubborn  and  insisted  on 
seeing  Gould.  Gould  as  resolutely 
declined  the  honor,  but  gave  his  am- 
bassador in  writing  plenary  power  to 
settle.  At  last,  after  some  hours, 
Greeley  received  and  handed  to  Gould 
$200,000  in  bank  notes  and  most  of 
the  securities  excepting  the  4722 
shares  of  Oil  Creek  stock,  the  shares 
of  Erie  which  had  been  sold  and  a  few 
others. 

The  next  day,  finding  that  his  Lord- 
ship had  failed  to  account  for  a  thou- 
sand shares  of  Erie  and  other  stocks, 
proceedings  were  instituted  against 
him  in  New  York  and  he  was  arrested 
for  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tences. Mr.  Gould's  counsel  were 
Elihu  Root  and  David  Dudley  Field, 
while  Lord  Gordon  was  represented 
by  Generals  Dix  and  Sickles.  Mr. 
Greeley  seemed  still  to  entertain  no 
doubt  about  the  representations  Gor- 
don had  made  concerning  his  own 
personality  but  expressed  to  him 
some  doubts  whether  he  could  get 
anybody  to  go  on  his  bond  for  the 
$40,000  required  to  insure  his  appear- 
ance in  court  when  wanted.  At  that 
vital  moment  the  door  opened  to 
admit  A.  F.  Roberts,  a  well-known 
magnate,  and  Horace  F.  Clark,  a 
son-in-law  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
and  a  millionaire,  a  Congressman  and 
President  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, who  at  once  volunteered  to  be  his 
bondsmen,  to  the  profound  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  of  Jay  Gould  and  his 
friends.  With  this  new  alliance  the 
pseudo  lord  at  once  assumed  the  petu- 
lant air  of  an  innocent  and  much- 
abused  man. 

The  case  was  tried  before  Judge 
John  R.  Brady  in  May.  The  prison- 
er's manner  was  haughty;  his  replies 
instantaneous.     When  asked  to  ex- 


plain how  it  happened  that  his  name 
did  not  appear  upon  the  list  of  stock- 
holders of  the  Erie  Company,  he  par- 
ried the  thrust  in  an  instant  with  the 
sneering  response  that  under  the 
American  system  any  man  might  own 
the  absolute  control  of  a  corporation 
without  having  a  single  share  of  its 
stock  registered  in  his  name.  Of 
course  this  was  correct.  He  was 
absolutely  composed.  He  told  the 
story  of  his  coming  to  America,  of  his 
large  purchase  of  lands  in  Minnesota, 
his  immense  ownership  of  Erie  Rail- 
way stock,  his  relationship  to  the 
great  Scotch  Gordons,  his  association 
with  many  English  noblemen,  with 
such  consummate  nonchalance  as  to 
impress  every  auditor  with  his  good 
faith  save  Jay  Gould  and  his  inti- 
mates. He  asked  why  he  was  being 
persecuted.  He  was  closely  ques- 
tioned about  his  Scotch  relatives  and 
gaVe  their  names  and  residences. 
During  three  hours  of  vigorous  exam- 
ination he  sat  with  his  legs  crossed 
and  his  thumbs  thrust  carelessly  into 
his  waistcoat  pockets,  as  unconcerned 
and  unruffled  as  if  conversing  in  a 
drawing-room.  One  outburst  of  in- 
jured innocence  completely  captured 
Judge  Brady  himself,  who  instantly 
commanded  Mr.  Field  to  desist  from 
further  persecution  and  rather  angrily 
informed  him  that  "  this  kind  of  thing 
has  gone  quite  far  enough!"  The 
Judge  then  appointed  a  commissioner 
to  continue  the  taking  of  testimony 
and  adjourned  the  hearing  until  11 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  After 
adjournment  Mr.  Gould  cabled  to  the 
parties  in  England,  Scotland  and 
France  whom  Gordon  had  mentiened, 
and  received  replies -from  every  one 
in  which  they  repudiated  Lord  Gor- 
don, declared  they  had  never  heard 
of  him,  and  that  he  was  not  allied 
with  either  of  the  great,  Gordon 
families  of  Scotland.  With  these  in 
his  pocket  he  appeared  promptly  at 
the  11  o'clock  hearing  the  next  day. 
His  friends  were  on  hand  early,  as 
were  Mr.  Greeley  and  the  confident 
attorneys  for  the  defendant.  Lord 
Gordon  himself  was  late  in  making  his 
appearance.     Eleven  o'clock  went  by 


and  twelve  o'clock  came,  and  the  in- 
jured nobleman  was  still  detained. 

In  fact,  he  did  not  appear  at  all. 

He  had  skipped,  and  inquiry  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  he  was  then  in 
Canada,  having  left  on  the  last  night 
train  for  Montreal.  Gould  handed 
the  batch  of  cablegrams  to  Judge 
Brady,  and  the  case  was  considered 
ended.  Gordon  had  returned  to 
Gould  over  $300,000  in  cash  and  se- 
curities; nearly  $200,000  was  under 
lock  and  key  of  the  court  in  Phila- 


delphia, and  Horace  F.  Clark  was  se- 
curity for  $40,000  more. 

Gordon  had  sold  about  $150,000 
worth  of  securities  of  various  kinds 
and  got  away  with  the  money — ex- 
actly how  much  is  not  known  and 
probably  never  will  be. 

Gould  offered  $25,000  for  the  arrest 
of  the  distinguished  charlatan  and 
his  delivery  to  justice  in  New  York. 
Anticipating  a  trial  he  sent  agents  to 
Europe  to  examine  the  personal  his- 
tory of  the  fugitive  and  verify  the 
423 
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reports  that  had  been  made  to  him 
by  cable.  While  in  this  service  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  facts 
hitherto  mentioned  concerning  his 
robbery  of  jewelry  stores  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow.  The  proprietors 
earnestly  co-operated  in  showing  up 
the  character  of  Lord  Glencairn, 
whose  identity  with  Gordon-Gordon 
was  revealed  by  photograph. 

At  the  time  of  the  robberies  Lord 
Glencairn,  then  calling  himself  Hubert 
Hamilton,  had  a  shooting  box  in 
Forfarshire  in  Scotland.  He  lived 
in  fine  style,  and  was  clad  in  costly 
raiment.  His  hat  was  so  conspicuous 
that  it  became  one  of  the  items  by 
which  the  robber  was  identified.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  youth  who 
was  dressed  in  buckskin  breeches, 
long  boots,  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons, 
and  an  immense  cockade  upon  his  hat, 
which  in  Great  Britain  denotes  that  his 
master  holds  a  commission  under  the 
sovereign.  This  youth  was  sometimes 
a  valet,  and  officiated  as  secretary, 
being  what  is  called  "  a  gentleman's 
tiger." 

When  these  facts  became  known 
in  Minneapolis,  half  a  dozen  sturdy 
citizens  resolved  to  get  even  with  the 
pseudo  lord  who-  had  so  grossly  im- 
posed on  their  hospitality,  and  was 
now  reported  to  be  in  Fort  Garry, 
Manitoba,  fifty  miles  north  of  the 
line.  It  was  immediately  resolved 
to  organize  a  party  and  "fetch 
him  down."  George  Brackett,  Mayor 
of  the  city,  and  William  Lochren, 
Eugene  Wilson  and  J.  B.  Gilfillan, 
prominent  lawyers,  conferred  secretly 
and  planned  the  capture  of  his  lord- 
ship on  British  territory.  Without 
a  day's  delay  Mayor  Brackett  de- 
tailed his  chief  of  police,  Captain  Mike 
Hoy,  and  Sergeant  Owen  Keegan, 
arming  them  with  letters  to  Loren 
Fletcher,  J.  C.  Burbank  and  other 
Minnesotans  who  happened  to  be  at 
Fort  Garry.  No  time  was  lost. 
Fletcher  and  Burbank  hired  a  team 
of  fast  horses  with  a  light  wagon. 
Hoy  and  Keegan  jumped  in,  hastened 
to  the  cottage  where  Gordon  was 
staying,  seized  him  upon  the  front 
porch,  kept  him  from  making  an  up- 


roar, dragged  him  to  the  wagon,  and 
drove  for  the  boundary  as  fast  as  the 
horses  could  go.  They  reached  Amer- 
ican soil  with  their  prisoner  and  were 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  line 
when  they  were  arrested  by  a  pursuing 
party  from  Fort  Garry.  Gordon  was 
released  and  the  Minnesotans  were 
heavily  ironed  and  taken  back.  They 
were  thrust  into  a  dungeon  and  treated 
with  great  indignity.  Fletcher  tele- 
graphed to  Brackett,  "  We  're  in  a  hell 
of  a  fix;  come  at  once!"  The  great- 
est excitement  prevailed  in  Minnesota 
and  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  raise 
a  regiment  at  once  and  throw  it  across 
the  border.  But  peaceful  counsels 
prevailed. 

The  New  York  bondsmen,  with 
$40,000  at  stake,  eagerly  co-operated. 
First  they  procured  an  opinion  from 
their  learned  attorney  that  according 
to  an  old  English  statute  the  Minne- 
sotans were  within  their  legal  rights 
in  proceeding  to  Manitoba  and  taking 
the  fugitive  by  force.  Lord  Gordon 
made  the  most  of  his  "martyrdom." 
Mayor  Brackett  hurried  to  Fort  Garry 
and  sought  to  extricate  his  friends 
from  their  dilemma.  There  were 
threats  and  counter-threats.  The 
Government  at  Washington  was  ap- 
pealed to.  The  Manitoba  authorities 
resorted  to  blackmail,  offering  to  re- 
lease the  prisoners  if  Brackett  would 
pay  $14,500  for  a  piece  of  land  be- 
longing to  the  attorney-general!  He 
angrily  exposed  the  offer  and  tele- 
graphed it  to  the  newspapers.  The 
prisoners  suffered  greatly  from  the 
heat  of  midsummer.  Mayor  Brackett 
and  Governor  Austin  hurried  to 
Washington  and  laid  the  matter 
before  President  Grant  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Hamilton  Fish,  with 
whom  I  had  made  an  appointment. 
They  were  deeply  interested  and  at 
once  promised  to  effect  the  release  of 
the  Minnesotans  when  Brackett  al- 
leged that,  through  a  mistake  of  the 
Canadians,  the  capture  by  them  was 
actually  made  on  the  south  side  of 
the  boundary.  Bancroft  Davis,  As- 
sistant Secretary,  boldly  advised  that 
the  Minnesotans  go  up  to  the  boun- 
dary   and    seize    the    custom-house 
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officer  and  boundary  police  and  hold 
them  until  redress  was  obtained. 
He  offered  to  back  up  the  movement. 
To  avoid  international  trouble,  how- 
ever, Brackett  and  Governor  Austin 
went  to  Canada  and  presented  the 
case  to  Sir  John  Macdonald,  the  Prime 


home..  (September  15, 1873.)  Three 
of  the  kidnappers  were  afterwards 
elected  to  Congress  and  two  made 
governors  of  the  state. 

The  "international  conflict"  was 
at  an  end,  but  Jay  Gould's  offer  of 
$25,000  for  Lord  Gordon-Gordon  still 


Minister.  He  received  the  visitors 
very  sympathetically,  alleged  that, 
while  the  attempt  to  capture  and 
kidnap  Lord  Gordon-Gordon  was  ir- 
regular and  wrong,  yet  there  was  no 
reason  why  his  captors  should  not  be 
admitted  to  bail.  His  decision  was 
at  once  telegraphed  to  Manitoba  and 
bail  was  obtained  and  accepted.  The 
prisoners    were    released    and    went 


held  good,  and  New  York  City  was 
not  without  adventurous  speculators 
who  were  willing  to  pocket  it.  It 
shortly  became  known  that  the  Hon. 
Lord  Gordon-Gordon,  cousin  of  the 
Campbells,  and  descendant  of  the 
bold  Lochinvar  and  the  Highland 
kings,  had  concealed  himself  in  a 
cottage  near  Toronto.  His  pursuers 
again  gave  chase,  but  were  fated  to 
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obtain  meagre  satisfaction.  Extra- 
dition papers  were  quietly  obtained 
from  Washington,  two  vigorous  offi- 
cials were  employed,  and  the  much 


mission  to  sleep  a  little  longer  as  it 
was  not  yet  noon,  but  was  informed 
that  the  exigency  would  not  permit 
it.     The    "  gentleman's    tiger "    who 


wanted  nobleman  was  found,  not 
boldly  exposed  to  capture  on  the 
front  porch,  but  ignominiously  asleep 
in  the  recesses  of  his  chamber. 

"Ah,  yes;  do  you  want  me?"  he 
asked,  on  being  touched  lightly  upon 
the  shoulder.  He  found  that  he  was 
at  the  mercy  of  two  officers  stationed 
on  each  side  of  the  bed  and  for  a  mo- 
ment he  imagined  that  one  of  them 
was  Hoy,  Brackett's  vigilant  chief  of 
police.     He  playfully  requested  per- 


had  accompanied  his  lordship's  splen- 
did retinue  over  the  prairies  of  Minne- 
sota was  not  at  hand  and  the  sleepy 
nobleman  was  compelled  to  get  out 
of  bed  without  assistance  and  to  com- 
plete his  toilet  by  his  own  unaided 
exertions.  Lord  Gordon-Gordon  took 
his  arrest  with  the  cool  nonchalance 
which  had  always  been  his  distin- 
guishing characteristic.  He  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  He  was  permit- 
ted  to   consult   a   lawyer,   and   was 
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given   five   minutes   for   the   confer-  where  they  busied   themselves  with 

ence.  getting  the  clothing  requisite  for  the 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  if  these  papers  journey    to    Toronto,    perhaps    New 

are  sufficient  to  compel  me  to  go  with  York. 


these  men  and  appear  in  a  Toronto 

"They  are,"  answered  the  law- 
yer. 

"  Very  well,  I  will  go,"  and  the  pris- 
oner smiled  a  peculiar  smile.  "Cold, 
is  n't  it?  Then  I  must  wrap  up." 
At  this  moment  his  valet  returned, 
not  the  gorgeous  "  gentleman's  tiger ' ' 
of  the  northwestern  prairies,  but  an- 
other who,  though  much  humbler, 
showed  himself  capable  of  great 
astonishment  and  alarm.  He  fol- 
lowed his  master  into  the  bedroom 


"What  have  I  done  that  I  should 
be  seized  like  a  felon?"  he  asked  as 
he  vanished  into  the  bedroom. 

"Are  you  ready?"  asked  one  of  the 
detectives. 

"In  one  moment,  policeman,"  said 
the  soft,  indifferent  voice  from  the 
inner  room.  "  Here,  Grant,  help  me 
with  these  boots." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then 
came  the  crash  of  a  revolver  in  the 
little  apartment  and  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Lord  Gordon-Gordon  fell  dead 
across  the  threshold,  carrying  all  the 


mysteries  of  his  strange  life  with  him. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  a  man 
who,  while  posing  as  a  nobleman  on 
two  continents,  had  successfully  im- 
posed on  the  shrewdest  merchants 
and  ablest  men  of  affairs  of  the  day. 
He  proved  to  be  the  illegitimate  child 
of  a  clergyman's  son,  and  his  mother 
was  the  parlor-maid  in  the  family. 
From  which  of  his  ancestors  he  in- 
herited his  brilliancy  and  his  vices 
can  only  be  conjectured. 

He  certainly  was  a  close  second  to 
the    illustrious    Cagliostro.     He    had 


made  his  own  the  motto  of  the  great 
Napoleon:  "L'audace!  L'audace! 
Toujours  l'audace!"  And  if  Jay 
Gould  was  "  the  Little  Wizard  of 
Wall  Street,"  to  what  person  or 
thing  under  Heaven  can  we  liken  this 
consummate  magician  and  prince  of 
liars,  whose  genius  was  equally  at 
home  unlocking  the  diamond  vaults 
of  the  canny  Scotch,  annexing  the 
broad  prairies  of  our  Western  States 
or  boldly  invading  the  mortal  arena 
of  the  metropolis  where  gladiators 
contend  for  mastery? 


!    HUGGED    AND    KISSED    EACH 
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Telegram  from  Miss  Myrtle  Weather- 
walks,  Skatieateles,  to  Mrs.  Almira 
Cloke,  Canandaigua 

May  ioth. 
Do  not  come  to-day.     No  wedding 
bells  for  me.     Heartbroken. 

Myrtle. 
II 
Letter  from  the  Same  to  the  Same 

May  ioth. 
Dearest  Al: 

I  'm  in  such  a  state  as  I  can't  write 
no  proper  letter!  My  poor  Jimmie 
is  lost!  He  never  showed  up  for  the 
wedding  to-day  and  I  have  n't  heard 
from  him  in  five  days.  I  know  he  's 
lying  at  Death's  Door  or  something! 
and  Mamma  is  glad  of  it!     She  don't 


say  nothing,  but  she  just  can't  hide 
her  Satisfaction!  She  never  did  like 
my  Jimmie — not  that  she  has  any- 
thing against  him,  but  she  was  always 
jealous  of  any  man  that  looked  twice 
at  me.  She  could  n't  even  bear  the 
sight  of  my  lady  friends — you  remem- 
ber how  short  she  used  to  be  with  you 
before  you  were  married.  And  the 
pretended  sympathy  of  the  neighbors 
and  everything — they  thought  I  was 
setting  myself  over  them  because 
Jimmie  is  a  New  York  fellow — I 
simply  can't  stand  it !  I  'm  going  to 
New  York  to  look  for  him.  I  know 
he  is  on  the  square  whatever  they 
think!  It  's  eleven  o'clock  as  I  write 
this,  and  when  I  go  out  to  post  it, 
I  'm  just  going  to  get  on  the  late 
train  for  the  city,  and  when  I  'm 
gone  maybe  Mamma  will   be  sorry 
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for  the  way  she  treated  me.     I  can 
trust  you  not  to  give  me  away. 
Yours  as  ever, 

Myrtle. 
Ill 
Without  superscription 

I~ear  Mamma: 

When  you  read  this  in  the  morning 
I  will  be  far  away.  Please  forgive  us 
for  the  Job  we  putup  on  you,  Mamma, 
but  Jimmie  and  I  neither  of  us  could 
stand  for  the  fuss  of  a  regular  Family 
Wedding.  I  'II  write  you  once  a 
week  to  let  you  know  I  'm  all  right 
and  when  our  honeymoon  is  over 
and  we  're  settled  down,  you  must 
come  and  pay  us  a  long  visit.  I  '11 
leave  out  the  ticket  for  the  milk,  and 
1 11  put  the  front  door  key  under  the 
mat  after  locking  it  as  I  go  out. 
Your  affectionate  daughter, 

Myrtle. 

P.  S.     You  '11  have  to  go  out  by  the 
back  door  in  order  to  get  the  key. 


W1 


r„  te-A* 


From   Miss  Myrtle  Weatherwalks  to 
Mrs.  Almira  Cloke 

New  York,  May  14th. 
Dearest  Al: 

I  've  got  to  have  someone  to  talk 
over  my  troubles  with,  or  I  simply 
can't  bear  up  under  it! — you  won't 
give  me  away.  I  let  on  to  Mamma 
that  Jimmie  and  me  had  sneaked 
away  to  get  married,  so  remember,  if 
she  should  write  to  you. 

As  soon  as  I  got  to  New  York  I 
went  to  his  boarding-house  on  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  to  make  inquiries.  I 
made  believe  I  was  his  sister,  but  the 
landlady  did  n't  believe  me — I  never 
saw  a  person  with  such  a  suspicious 
eye.  I  found  out  that  he  went  out 
for  the  evening  a  week  ago,  and 
has  n't  been  back  since.  His  things 
are  still  there.  This  convinces  me 
my  poor  boy  has  met  with  Foul  Play. 


The  landlady  insinuated  that  he  had 
probably  got  into  trouble  and  been 
sent  up  to  the  Island  for  ten  days, 
meaning  the  County  Jail — but  of 
course  that  is  Ridiculous!  She  has  a 
nasty  nature,  that  woman!  She  said 
when  he  went  out  he  was  going  down 
to  the  Island — up  to  the  Island  is 
the  lock-up  and  dawn  to  the  Island 
is  the  pleasure  park.  These  people 
always  talk  as  if  you  knew  all  about 
their  old  city!  So  I  went  down  to 
Coney  Island  on  the  trolley. 

All  this  time  I  was  considerable 
bothered  how  I  'd  get  along,  because  1  'd 
spent  about  all  my  money  preparing 
for  the  wedding  of  course.  Well,  when 
I  got  down  to  Coney  Island  almost  the 
first  thing  I  saw  was  a  sign  on  the  out- 
side of  one  of  the  big  amusement  parks 
which  said  :  "  People  in  all  lines  wanted 
for  the  season.  Apply  inside."  I  had 
to  have  a  job  of  some  kind  to  keep 
me  going  so  I  went  in,  and  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is  I  am  hired. 


It 's  a  funny  kind  of  a  job,  I  don't 
rightly  understand  it,  and  I  don't 
like  to  ask  questions  for  fear  they  '11 
find  out  I  come  from  up-state.  It 's 
queer  what  a  contempt  these  people 
have  for  persons  from  out-of-town. 
I  have  to  stand  in  a  kind  of  little  box 
every  night,  with  a  glass  front  and 
electric  lights  all  around  the  glass, 
which  dazzle  me  so  I  can't  see  much 
outside,  but  I  know  the  crowd  is  out 
there.  I  stand  in  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  a  sort  of  fancy  table  and  I  wear  an 
elegant  red  satin  waist  with  gold 
braid  and  have  my  hair  Marcelled. 
When  I  asked  for  the  skirt  belonging 
to  the  waist,  the  woman  laughed  and 
said  any  old  skirt  w-ould  do.  What 
do  you  make  of  that?  There  's  a 
window  blind  pulls  down  over  the 
glass  in  front;  every  half  hour  they 
pull  it  up,  and  I  have  to  stand  there, 
just  smiling  and  waving  my  arms 
around  until  the  blind  is  pulled  down 
again. 


Of  course  it  is  n't  the  pleasant  est 
thing  in  the  world  to  have  to-make 
an  Exhibition  of  yourself  like  that, 
but  I  'd  do  more  than  that  for  my 
Jimmie  !-»-and  I  guess  it's  not  much 
worse  than  standing  behind  the  fur- 
nishing counter  at  Apfelbaum's,  a 
mark  for  the  cheek  of  all  the  fresh 
Johnnies  in  town,  like  you  and  I  did 
for  so  many  years.  You  see  the  glass 
saves  your  face  as  it  were;  it  isn't 
anything  like  the  same  as  coming 
right  out  on  the  stage.  And  perhaps 
some  night  my  Jimmie  will  be  stand- 
ing outside,  and  come  in  and  rescue 
me.  I  have  my  days  free  so  that  I 
can  be  out  looking  for  him. 

Yours  as  ever, 

Myrtle. 


Mrs.  Martha  Weathcrwalks,  AVk-  York, 

to  Mrs.  Lizzie  Terrybcrry,  Skaite- 

ateles 


May  ust. 
Dear  Sister: 

Here  1  been  ten  days  now  in  this 
monsterous  city  and  not  a  clue  have 
I  discovered  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
my  pore  child.  She  need  n't  tell  me! 
— I  know  she  ain't  happy  and  mar- 
ried, because  why? — that  there  letter 
she  left  behind  her  was  just  what  I 
would  have  writ  myself  in  such  a  case. 
I  got  her  other  letter  which  you  for- 
warded— she  made  believe  she  forgot 
to  put  her  address  on  it.  It  says 
she  's  all  right,  but  maternal  anxiety 
is  one  thing  and  maternal  curiosity  is 
another,  and  I  'm  just  as  bent  on 
finding  her,  though  not  so  clear  as  to 
ways  and  means,  having  about  come 
to  the  end  of  my  cash. 

It 's  a  judgement  on  me,  Lizzie,  for 
being  a  stubborn,  ill-tempered  old 
parient — but  I  never  could  abide  that 
there  Jimmie  Colpas — not  but  what 
he  was  always  respectful  to  me,  but 
the  sight  of  his  smooth  face  just  nater- 
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ally  riled  me.  That's  the  trouble  of 
an  old  hen's  just  having  one  chick, 
like.  But  this  old  biddy  has  learned 
her  lesson  good.  If  I  could  find  him 
or  her  now  they  would  n't  have  no 
cause  to  complain. 

I  went  down  to  Coney  Island  last 
night.  They  tell  me  it 's  a  good  place 
to  find  missing  people.  My  Land! 
Lizzie,  you  never  see  such  a  place! 
Such  a  banging  and  rattling  and 
music-playing  and  hollering,  you  'd 
think  all  bedlam  was  let  loose!  It 
seems  to  me  that  city  folks'  idea  of 
having  a  good  time  is  to  be  bumped 
and  jolted  and  swished  around  like 
plates  in  one  of  them  new-fangled 
dish-washing  machines,  which  I  never, 
could  see  the  use  in  nohow. 

I  was  plumb  daft  with  it  all.  By 
and  by  I  got  so  's  I  just  followed  them 
in  front  of  me  blind  like  a  sheep. 
There  was  once  when  I  found  myself 
going  up  a  long  narrow  stair.  At  the 
top  you  went  into  a  little  house-like, 
and  everybody  was  sitting  down 
on  doormats-like,  and  being  shoved 
through  a  little  door.  Then  I  thought 
I  was  in  a  crazyhouse  for  sure  and  I 
turn  to  escape  down  the  stair  again, 
but  what  with  all  the  crowd  pressing 
up,  I  could  n't  get  down,  and  before 
I  well  knew  it  I  was  sitting  down  on 
one  of  them  doormats  myself  with 
my  feet  sticking  out  in  front  of  me. 
I  ain't  been  so  close  to  my  feet 
in  years.  Then  the  fellow  give  me 
a  shove — Lawkamassy!  Lizzie!  It 
was  like  falling  over  a  pressypuss  in 
bed!  I  went  down  that  there  slide 
faster  than  the  Empire  State  Express ! 
Having  my  umbrella  in  one  hand  and 
my  knitted  bag  in  the  other  I  could  n't 
lay  holt  of  anything.  All  I  could  do 
was  holler,  and  that  I  did  right  smart. 
It  wa'n't  like  no  cellar  door  you  under- 
stand, but  as  crooked  as  a  ram's  horn. 
I  slammed  against  one  side,  then  the 
other,  I  slewed  around  and  lost  the 
doormat,  and  then  I  went  over  a 
dam-like,  and  fetched  up  at  the  bot- 
tom all  of  a  heap,  and  feeling  like 
grandmother's  ragdoll!  And  Lizzie, 
there  was  a  couple  of  thousand  loafers 
of  both  sects  standing  there  just 
waiting  to  see  me  do  it !     They  let  out 


a  roar  like  the  bull  of  Bashan !  I  hope 
they  split  themselves  laughing !  May- 
be I  was  n't  mad!  I  tell  you  I  would 
have  give  them  a  good  piece  of  my 
mind,  only  the  breath  was  all  shook 
out  of  me!  I  just  brandished  my 
umbrella  at  them,  and  walked  away 
dignified. 

Well  that  wasn't  the  end  of  it! 
You  '11  scarcely  believe  what  I  'm 
going  to  tell  you  next,  Lizzie.  There 
was  a  spruce  young  fellow  followed  me 
down  the  walk  and  when  we  got  a 
little  ways  off,  he  come  up  and  tipped 
his  hat  real  polite.  "  Excuse  me, 
Madam,"  says  he,  "I  represent  the 
management  of  this  here  park.  We 
will  pay  you  fifteen  dollars  a  week 
throughout  the  season,  if  you  will 
repeat  that  act  twice  every  night." 
"What!"  says  I.  "All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  descend  the  Helter-Skelter 
twice  each  evening,"  says  he  looking 
me  over.  "Same  dress,  same  make- 
up, same  business  of  screeching  and 
waving  arms!" 

Liz,  I  just  made  one  pass  at  him 
with  the  umbrella  and  he  ducked  and 
run.  The  idea!  I  was  that  mad  I 
talked  to  myself  all  the  way  home  in 
the  cars.  -* 

Your  affectionate  sister, 

Martha. 

P.  S.  Honest  Lizzie,  do  you  see 
anything  so  danged  funny  in  my  black 
alpaca  and  my  Sunday  bunnet? 

VI 

From  the  Same  to  the  Same 

New  York,  May  23d. 
Dear  Lizzie: 

I  won't  be  coming  home  for  a  piece 
yet.  I  just  could  n't  bring  myself  to 
leave  this  town  without  hearing  a 
word  of  my  unfortnit  child.  After  I 
wrote  you  the  other  night  I  could  n't 
sleep  for  thinking  of  that  young  man's 
offer,  and  when  I  cooled  down  it  didn't 
seem  so  bad.  Many  a  parient  has 
done  more  for  a  worse  child  than  my 
Myrtle,  thinks  I  to  myself,  and  fifteen 
dollars  is  fifteen  dollars  whichever  way 
you  look  at  it !  I  could  work  myself  to 
death  in  Skaneateles  for  less.      So  the 
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upshot  was  I  went  back  to  Coney  Isl- 
and yesterday  and  hired  myself  out  to 
bump  the  bumps  twict  every  night. 
When  they  saw  me  coming  back  they 
tried  to  beat  me  down  to  twelve,  but 
you  can  bet  no  city  people  are  going 
to  come  over  me  at  a  bargain.  I 
started  for  the  door  and  they  raised 
it  quick. 

Your  affectionate  sister, 

Martha. 

VII 

From  James  Colpas,   New   York,   to 
Lee  Morden,  Auburn 


Dear  Lee: 


June  2d. 


I  suppose  you  've  been  thinking  of 
me  as  a  married  man,  any  time  these 
three  weeks  past.  Well  you  've  got 
another  guess!  I  am  sure  the  un- 
luckiest  devil  that  ever  stepped  in 
shoe-leather!  Five  days  before  the 
day  for  my  wedding  I  went  down  to 
the  Island  after  supper  just  to  pass 
the  time — you  know  how  uneasy 
a  man  gets  to  feel  just  those  last  few 
days  before  stepping  off!  The  sea- 
son was  n't  hardly  under  way  yet  and 
there  was  very  little  doing.  Well,  I 
mooned  around  for  awhile,  and  down 
on  the  Bowery  I  met  with  a  fair- 
spoken  young  chap,  who  seemed  to 
be  lonesome  like  me,  and  we  went 
to  a  show  together.  Sure,  I  can  see 
now  I  ought  to  have  known  bet- 
ter, but  I  did  n't  have  any  coin  with 
me  to  speak  of  and  Lord! — I  never 
thought  anybody  would  be  taking 
me  for  a  come-on!  After  the  show 
I  had  just  one  drink  with  him  out  of 
politeness — you  know  I  ain't  strong 
on  the  red-eye — and  that  w^s  the 
last  I  knew  till  next  day!  Sounds 
like  a  yarn  in  the  newspapers,  don't 
it? — but  this  is  scriptural  truth! 
Shanghaied! — by  gad!  Shanghaied 
on  board  a  schooner  lying  in  Graves- 
end  Bay,  -and  when  I  came  to  next 
day,  we  were  outside  the  Hook,  bound 
down  the  coast  for  the  West  Indies. 

Well  I  tell  you  Lee,  that  was  n't  a 
very  pleasant  voyage.  The  captain 
just  laughed  when  I  told  him  how 


matters  stood  with  me.  But  the 
fellows  up  for'ard  were  with  me. 
Ponce  was  the  first  port  we  made. 
They  would  n't  let  me  ashore  of 
course,  but  I  slid  down  the  cable  the 
second  night  there  and  swum  ashore. 
There  may  have  been  all  kinds  of 
sharks  waiting  for  me  for  all  I  knew, 
but  I  was  desperate.  I  hid  along- 
shore for  a  couple  of  days  and  then  I 
stowed  on  board  a  liner  for  New  York, 
and  three  days  ago  I  was  thrown  on 
the  dock,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover 
me,  and  not  a  red  cent! 

I  went  back  to  my  old  boarding- 
house  and  I  found  the  madame  had 
moved  away,  taking  my  trunk  with 
my  new  clothes  arid  my  money,  and 
leaving  no  address.  A  friend  staked 
me  for  a  new  suit  and  a  ten  spot.  I 
hustled  up  to  Skaneateles  by  the  first 
train  and  now  comes  the  mournfullest 
part  of  this  sad  story — what  do  you 
think,  Lee?  My  girl's  house  was 
closed  up,  and  the  neighbors  said  she 
was  married  and  gone  to  live  in  New 
York,  and  her  mother  was  visiting 
her.  Would  n't  that  crumple  you  up  ? 
You  'd  think  a  girl  would  wait  three 
weeks  just  to  give  a  fellow  a  chance! 
But  I  suppose  she  was  terrible  sore 
at  my  not  turning  up  for  the  wed- 
ding and  no  doubt  there  was  another 
chap  hanging  around  just  waiting  for 
such  a  chance.  There  generally  is! 
Her  mother  was  always  against  me! 

Well,  I  came  right  back  to  Broad- 
way and  I  'm  going  to  find  her  out 
just  the  same,  even  if  I  have  to  make 
a  house-to-house  canvass.  I  don't 
even  know  what  her  name  is  now. 
You  understand,  married  or  not,  it 's 
up  to  me  to  square  myself  with  her, 
to  let  her  know  I  'm  no  quitter!  Be- 
sides, I  'd  kind  of  like  to  meet  that 
other  fellow — after  dark  say,  and  no 
cop  on  the  beat.  My  right  hand  kind 
of  hankers  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  his  jaw. 

I  met  Alf  Corey  on  the  street  the 
other  day — 'member  him?  Alf  *s  in 
the  show  business  now.  He  offered 
me  a  job  down  at  Jupiter  Park  on 
the  Island.  You  know  I  made  quite 
a  rep.  as  an  animal  trainer  back  on 
the  farm.     Well,  I  'm  going  to  lead  an 
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elephant  up  and  down  the  boardwalk 
for  Alf,  taking  passengers  at  a  dime 
a  head.  I  '11  be  disguised  as  an  East 
Indian  so  no  one  will  know  me,  and 
I  11  have  a  good  chance  to  look  over 
everybody  that  comes  to  the  Island. 

Ever  your  friend, 

Jim. 

VIII 

Miss   Myrtle   Weatherwalks   to   Mrs. 
Almira  Cloke 

June  13th. 

Dear  Al: 

I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  tell 
you  the  awful  thing  that  has  happened 
to  me.  A  Burning  Blush  covers  me 
from  head  to  foot  whenever  I  think 
of  it!  I  have  found  out  what  my 
job  is! 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  I 
thought  I  would  take  a  look  round 
Jupiter  Park  last  night  before  it  was 
time  for  my  turn.  I  had  never  seen 
the  park,  because  I  go  in  and  out  by 
a  back  door  to  the  place  where  I  work. 
They  make  me  wear  a  heavy  veil  too, 
but  I  never  put  the  two  together  un- 
til last  night.  Well,  I  was  walking 
around  looking  at  everything — and 
say,  Al,  I  got  an  Awful  Turn !  There 
was  an  elephant  driver  looked  just 
like  my  Jimmie!  But  he  was  only  a 
heathen  brown  Indian  worse  luck! 
who  talked  gibberish  to  the  beast. 
He  was  n't  near  as  well  set-up  as  my 
Jimmie.  Is  n't  it  strange  how  you 
see  these  likenesses ! — But  that  was  n't 
what  I  started  to  tell  you.  I  was  walk- 
ing around  as  I  say,  when  suddenly  I 
ran  into  the  boss.  Say,  he  flew  into 
an  awful  passion  when  he  saw  me. 
I  could  n't  understand  it.  He  or- 
dered 4ne  back  to  the  office  and  when 
he  came  in  he  gave  me  the  worst  call 
I  ever  got  in  my  life ! 

"What  do  you  mean  by  walking 
around  on  two  legs  right  out  in  the 
open  just  like  anybody  else?"  says 
he.  Imagine  my  feelings  Al!  I 
thought  the  man  was  crazy.  "If  it 
was  n't  that  you  had  a  heavy  veil  on 
I  'd  fire  you  on  the  spot!"  says  he. 
"And  why  shouldn't  I  walk  around 


just  like  anybody  else?"  says  I  firing 
up.  "Why  shouldn't  you?"  says 
he  sarcastically*  "  Why  should  n't  you  ? 
Maybe  I  'm  mistaken  but  I  thought 
we  were  paying  you  twelve  dollars  per 
for  being  the  Legless  Wonder!" 

Was  n't  that  fierce  Al  ?  How  I  was 
wishing  the  floor  would  open  up  and 
swallow  me!  So  that  is  why  I  have 
to  stand  in  the  hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  table  and  smile  and  bow  to  show 
I  'm  alive.  There  's  a  set  of  mirrors 
underneath  the  table  that  hides  the 
lower  half  of  me.  Just  imagine 
showing  yourself  off  every  night 
without  any  legs!  I  thought  I  would 
die  with  mortification!  Of  course  I 
was  for  throwing  up  my  job  then  and 
there — only  the  thought  of  Jimmie 
restrained  me! 

I  did  n't  tell  you  before  that  I  was 
drawing  twelve  per,  did  I?  And  of 
course  four  was  the  most  we  ever  got 
at  Apfelbaum's. 

So  I  'm  staying  on.  It 's  like  a 
Martyrdom  to  stand  up  there  night 
after  night,  Mutilated  in  the  sight 
of  the  Multitude!  I  'm  suffering  for 
Jimmie's  sake.     No  clues  yet! 

Yours  as  ever,    ' 
Myrtle. 


IX 


From    Mrs.    Weatherwalks    to    Mrs. 

Terryberry 


Dear  Lizzie  : 


New  York,  June  21st. 


I  'm  beginning  to  get  more  used  to 
my  job  by  this  time.  I  've  learned 
myself  how  to  go  over  the  bumps 
without  hurting  me  any,  and  it 's  not 
to  be  denied  the  rapid  motion  is  quite 
uplifting.  But  you  can  bet  I  don't 
let  on  I  'm  enjoying  it  any;  that 
would  queer  my  act.  Last  payday 
the  young  fellow  takes  me  aside  and 
says  he,  "Mrs.  Weatherwalks  you 
ain't  putting  so  much  ginger  into  your 
work  as  you  did  at  first.  Your  bon- 
net does  n't  come  off  any  more,  you 
don't  screech  near  so  much,  and 
you  've  dropped  the  business  of  shak- 
ing your  umbrella  at  the  crowd. 
That  was  a  good  bit!" 
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Well,  at  first  I  was  for  telling  him 
what  I  thought  of  his  imperence,  but 
I  recollected  as  long  as  you  're  doing 
a  thing  you  ought  to  do  it  good,  so  I 
swallowed  my  pride  and  took  the 
hint.  You  ought  to  see  me  come 
down  now!  I  calculate  I  'm  putting 
some  ginger  into  it!  Make-believe 
seems  to  come  awful  easy  to  me  Liz. 
Was  there  ever  any  actor-folk  in  our 
family? 

Not  that  I  would  care  so  much  if  I 
was  fired.  I  had  another  offer  yes- 
terday. The  manager  of  the  Car- 
rousel Park  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Island  approached  me  after  my  turn, 
a  real  nice-spoken  man,  and  offered 
me  an  advance  if  I  'd  come  and  do 
the  Down-and-Out  and  the  Human 
Rowlette  Wheel  for  him.  "And 
what  is  the  Down-and-Out?"  says  I. 
"Its  like  a  big  iron  chimney  only 
bigger,"  says  he.  "  You  get  in  a  hole 
at  the  top  and  come  down  inside 
with  a  corkscrew  motion  and  shoot 
out  of  a  hole  at  the  bottom.  There  's 
a  mattress  there."  "  And  what  is  the 
Human  Rowlette  Wheel?"  I  asks 
politely.  "Oh,  it's  a  sort  of  a  big 
turntable,"  says  he.  "You  sit  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  it  whirls  around  at 
tremendous  speed  and  throws  you 
off  at  the  sides.  You  fall  easy.  Its 
the  biggest  novelty  of  the  season!" 
says  he.  "  Cent-terrifical  force,  you 
know,"  says  he — but  I  '11  be  jiggered 
if  I  do  know!  "Much  obliged,"  says 
I  as  polite  as  himself.  "But  I  think 
the  Helter-Skelter  is  novelty  Enough 
for  me  at  the  present!"  However 
Liz,  you  see  I  'm  getting  to  be  known! 

This  is  an  awful  place,  Liz!  I 
have  n't  near  told  you  the  all  of  it 
yet.  Right  here  in  Jupiter  Park 
alone  there  's  more  than  twenty  ways 
to  dislocate  your  neck !  The  screech- 
ing of  the  females  is  something  con- 
tinuous; you  'd  think  they  was  all 
being  murdered  instead  of  being  give 
a  good  time!  One  of  the  saddest 
sights  I  see  every  night  is  a  poor  lady 
without  any  legs!  There  is  the  un- 
fortnit  thing  sot  up  on  a  table  for  the 
crowd  to  gap  at,  waving  her  arms  to 
show  she  's  alive,  and  not  a  scrap  to 
her    below    the    waist    line!     Fancy 


that,  Liz!  She's  acrost  the  park 
from  my  act,  and  I  ain't  never  seen 
her  close.  I  don't  want  to.  I  am 
not  the  one  to  take  any  pleasures  in 
looking  on  such  monsterosities  of 
nater.     But  I  pity  the  poor  thing! 

No  word  of  my  lost  child  yet. 
Your  affectionate  sister, 

Martha. 

P.  S.  I  'm  having  some  new  clothes 
made.  My  black  dress  is  all  right  to 
do  a  Rube  act  in,  but  not  for  street 
wear.  I  don't  want  to  shame  my 
child  when  I  find  her.  I  have  a  new 
figure. 


From  the  Same  to  the  Same 


Dear  Lizzie: 


New  York,  June  27  th. 


I  had  a  terrible  experience  last 
night.  I  forgot,  when  I  went  up  to  the 
Helter-Skelter  for  my  first  slide,  that 
I  had  a  box  of  parlor  matches  in  my 
skirt  pocket.  When  I  got  down  there 
was  an  awful  smell  of  burning  rags 
and  a  cloud  of  smoke  come  out  of  me ! 
About  fourteen  people  helped  me  to 
find  my  pocket,  and  it 's  a  mercy  I 
didn't  lose  my  clothes  altogether. 
It  seemed  to  make  a  hit  with  the 
crowd  and  the  management  wanted 
me  to  work  it  in  every  night.  But 
no  thank  you,  says  I,  there  wa'n't  no 
burning  matches  in  our  bargain! 
Your  affectionate  sister, 

Martha. 


XI 


From  James  Colpas  to  Lee  Morden 


Dear  Lee: 


New  York,  June  29th. 


Yesterday  I  saw  my  mother-in-law- 
that-was-to-be  making  tracks  for  the 
gate  out  of  Jupiter  Park,  as  large  as 
life  and  twice  as  natural  in  her  rusty 
old  Sunday  dress  and  bonnet,  grab- 
bing an  up-state  umbrella  in  one 
hand  and  a  sort  of  carry-all  in  the 
other.  But  she  was  alone  and  seeing 
her  didn't  do  me  much  good;  she 
never  was  a  friend  to  me ;  she  would  n't 
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give  me  no  information,  and  I 
couldn't  very  well  follow  her  home 
in  that  get-up  of  mine,  let  alone 
having  an  elephant  on  my  hands. 
But  somehow  after  seeing  her  I  feel 
as  if  I  was  on  the  right  track,  though 
the  Lord  knows  they  might  come  to 
the  Park  every  night  and  I  not  see 
them  for  the  crowds.  It  keeps  me 
busy  watching  old  Gulab  Singh,  and 
seeing  that  the  girls  don't  stick 
hatpins  in  his  trunk  to  see  if  it  's 
real. 

Meanwhile  that  old  pachyderm  is 
the  best  friend  a  fellow  could  ask  for 
in  time  of  trouble.  Him  and  me 
get  along  fine  together.  He  is  sure 
'  the  knowingest,  lovingest  old  four- 
footer  that  ever  made  the  boardwalk 
.creak!  I  fve  trained  horses  and  steers 
and  dogs  and  whatnot  and  I  never 
met  a  beast  with  such  a  receptive 
mind  as  old  Gooley.  It 's  queer  too, 
how  he  takes  likes  and  dislikes.  I 
can  do  anything  with  him.  You 
ought  to  see  how  neat  he  catches  me 
around  the  waist  with  his  trunk;  I  do 
a  sort  of  loop  the  loop  through  the 
aij*  and  land  right  side  up  with  care 
on  his  neck.  But  he  don't  like  the 
boss  a  little  bit.  Every  time  Alf 
comes  around  Gooley  blows  his 
hat  off,  then  he  opens  his  mouth  till 
you  'd  swear  he  was  laughing.  In 
the  daytimes  when  we  're  not  wanted 
in  the  Park,  Alf  hires  us  out  to  work 
for  a  contractor.  You  ought  to  see 
Gooley  fetch  and  carry  planks  for 
the  new  boardwalk,  and  lay  them 
down  just  so.  Honest,  if  they  let  him 
alone  I  think  he  could  build  it  all  by 
himself. 

I  'm  sending  you  a  tin-type  of  me 
and  Gooley.  Ain't  I  a  card?  You 
-  see  I  've  got  on  a  suit  of  store  clothes 
that  fit  me  considerable  near;  that 
makes  me  look  skinny.  My  socks 
are  white  and  I  wear  East  Indian 
slippers  and  a  turban  and  my  face 
and  hands  and  wrists  are  stained 
with  walnut  juice.  I  know  a  few 
words  of  Hindustanee  that  Gooley 
likes  the  sound  of  and  I  tell  you  my 
boy,  I  'm  all  to  the  Calcutta! 

Ever  your  friend, 

Jim. 


XII 

From    Mrs.    Weatherwalks    to    Mrs. 

Terryberry 


Dear  Lizzie: 


New  York,  July  5th 


I  'm  that  worked  up  I  can  scarcely 
make  to  hold  a  pen  in  hand — but  you 
must  be  told,  so  here  goes.  Lay  it 
to  the  feelings  of  a  mother  if  I  seem 
to  lose  holt  of  my  story  from  time 
to  time. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  yester- 
day was  the  Fourth,  the  biggest  day 
in  the  history  of  the  Island  they  said, 
and  I  can  well  believe  it.  It  was 
also  the  biggest  day  in  the  history 
of  Martha  Weatherwalks.  They  say 
there  was  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
come  to  the  Island  and  of  them  I 
calculate  there  wa'n't  more  than  one 
or  two  missed  Jupiter  Park.  Lawsy ! 
Lawsy !  what  a  day !  One  more  such 
day  would  be  the  death  of  me,  and 
I  'm  no  delicate,  nervous  female  as 
you  know.  Liz  it  would  be  quicker 
to  tell  you  what  I  did  n't  go  through — 
but  this  is  n't  getting  on  with  my 
story. 

In  the  first  place  I  could  scarcely 
get  to  the  Helter-Skelter  to  do  my 
turn,  the  crowd  was  that  thick.  But 
when  I  did  get  there  my  act  went 
with  a  whoop.  I  was  all  worked  up 
and  I  give  it  to  them  strong,  Liz. 
You  never  heard  such  cheers  and 
applause!  It  was  a  perfect  ovation, 
the  press-agent  says.  I  meant  to 
ask  for  a  raise  this  morning,  but  so 
much  happened  afterwards,  I  forgot. 

Well  I  was  trying  to  make  my  way 
to  the  office  where  I  always  wait  until 
my  second  descent  at  9.45  when  I 
heard  another  kind  of  cries  acrost 
the  park  and  all  the  people  begun  to 
push  and  crowd  away  from  that  side 
towards  the  entrances.  I  looked  over 
and  seen  a  little  puff  of  smoke  coming 
out  of  the  top  of  one  of  the  little 
theayters  over  there.  Fire!  Fire! 
they  was  all  hollering.  At  first  I 
was  for  getting  out  with  the  rest  of 
them,  but  suddenly  I  recollected  that 
was  the  same  theayter  where  they 
showed    the    unfortnit    legless    lady 
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outside  to  draw  the  crowd,  and  some- 
thing held  me  back.  Little  did  I 
think,  Liz — but  wait  a  bit! 

Very  like  they  '11  all  run  away  and 
leave  the  poor  creeter  to  her  fate, 
thinks  I,  and  her  helpless  to  help  her- 
self!— so  I  turns  around.  But  it 
wa'n't  so  easy  to  get  back  as  it  was 
to  get  out!  I  've  had  a  good  training 
with  the  wash-board  and  the  scrub- 
bing-brush as  you  know,  but  what 's 
a  lone  woman  agin  a  skeery  crowd 
like  that?  Say,  them  scared,  pasty, 
fat  men,  squealing  like  pigs,  was 
enough  to  make  a  person  sick!  Well, 
with  considerable  elbow  and  um- 
brella play,  I  managed  to  get  about 
quarter  way  back  •  acrost  the  park, 
but  there  I  stuck.  Every  once  in 
a  while  I  could  see  the  poor  legless 
lady  in  her  glass  cage  waving  her 
arms  something  frantic -<•  and  not 
a  man  among  'em  man  enough  to 
get  her  out!  The  fire  wasn't  very 
bad  neither! 

Work  as  I  would,  I  couldn't  get 
no  nearer!  My  bonnet  was  pulled 
off,  my  hair  come  down,  my  umbrella 
was  smashed  to  smithereens,  and  I 
lost  my  bag  long  ago!  I  was  being 
carried  back  towards  the  gates,  when 
I  heard  a  tramping  and  a  blowing  right 
behind  me,  and  I  looked  over  my 
shoulder  and  seen  the  park  elephant 
coming  up  through  the  crowd  with 
his  dago  keeper,  or  whatever  he  was 
supposed  to  be,  astride  his  neck. 
By  that  time  my  breath  was  pretty 
near  done,  my  ribs  was  almost  caved 
in,  and  I  was  beginning  to  see  electric 
lights  busting  like  rockets  all  over 
the  place.  Then  what  do  you  think, 
Liz?  That  there  beast  he  come  close 
up  behind  me  and  he  put  his  trunk 
around  my  waist  gentle,  like  a  man's 
arm,  and  he  give  a  heave,  and  there 
was  I  dangling  loose  like  a  doll  above 
the  crowd.  What  a  position  for  a 
respectable  widow- woman!  says  you, 
but  I  was  n't  thinking  about  that. 
I  did  n't  have  time !  The  beast  give 
another  twist  to  his  probosses,  I  sort 
of  spread  through  the  air-like,  and 
found  myself  sitting  on  the  elephant's 
neck  by  the  dago,  with  him  holding 
me  from  slipping  off! 


"Are  you  hurt? "  says  he  in  perfect 
English. 

"No,  only  my  stays  is  burst,"  says 
I,  dazed-like. 

Fancy  the  dago  speaking  as  good 
as  you  or  me,  Liz!  Even  then  I 
thought  there  was  something  familiar- 
like in  his  voice.  But  it  was  druv 
out  of  my  head  with  what  came  next. 

"Climb  up  on  the  seat  on  his  back, 
Mrs.  Weatherwalks,"  says  he. 

The  dago  knew  me  by  name,  Liz! 

Well  I  clum  up  as  he  directed,  and 
all  the  time  the  beast  was  slo.wly  push- 
ing acrost  the  park  through  the  crowd, 
— it  did  n't  worrit  him  any — and  now 
I  could  see  the  poor  legless  lady  plain. 
She  was  leaning  forward  and  beating 
her  two  hands  against  the  glass  that 
shut  her  in.  Behind  her  there  was 
smoke  coming  out  of  the  little  theayter 
but  you  could  n't  see  any  fire  yet. 

All  of  a  sudden  that  dago  man  let 
out  a  terrible  yell!  The  elephant 
broke  into  a  trot  and  I  was  near  shook 
off  my  seat.  When  I  got  a  firm  holt 
again  I  looked  to  see  what  was  the 
matter  now,  and  Liz  I  got  the  shock 
of  my  life! — it 's  a  miracle  how  my 
old  heart  did  n't  stop  short  never  to 
go  again!  Lizzie,  that  poor  female 
behind  the  glass  there  was  my — own 
— poor — child  ! 

Fancy  a  mother's  feelings  at  dis- 
covering that  it  was  her  own  child 
that  was  threatened  by  fire;  and 
fancy,  if  you  can,  a  mother's  feelings 
to  find  her  long  lost  child  minus  her 
legs!  It  was  an  awful  moment! 
But,  thinks  I  quickly,  half  a  daughter 
is  better  than  no  child  at  all,  so  I 
screeched  at  the  elephant  as  well  as 
the  dago. 

Well,  we  come  up  close  in  front  of 
her.  The  glass  that  held  her  in  was* 
in  a  sort  of  fancy  gold  pitcher-frame. 
The  elephant,  he  got  the  end  of  his 
trunk  around  the  corner  of  that  and 
give  a  pull,  and  glass  and  frame  came 
out  together  and  crashed  down  on 
the  walk.  Then  he  stuck  his  head 
inside,  wrapped  his  trunk  around  her 
waist  just  like  he  done  to  me,  and 
lifted  her  clear.  Liz,  believe  me  or 
not  as  you  will,  she  was  followed  by 
a  pair  of  legs — inside  a  skirt,  of  course 
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— as  good  as  any  woman's!     It  was 
magic. 

The  elephant  tossed  her  up  and  the 
dago  he  caught  her,  and  there  was 
such  a  crying  and  a  hugging  and  a 
kissing  between  them  two  as  you 
never  saw  in  your  life — and  him  a 
brown  man !  Making  every  allowance 
for  gratitude  I  confess  I  was  some  dis- 
gusted !  It  was  a  little  while  before  she 
heard  her  mother's  voice,  but  then  she 
came  climbing  up  to  where  I  was,  and 
there  was  niore  kissing  and  crying  and 
hugging,  for  after  all  she  is  my  only 
child  and  what  's  more  I  am  her 
mother,  and  then  the  dago  came 
climbing  up,  and  we  all  three  kissed 
and  hugged  each  other  and  cried,  for 
he  yelled  in  my  ear  that  he  was 
no  dago  but  Jim  Colpas  himself  in 
disguise,  and  I  forgave  him,  and 
I  think  the  elephant  danced  some, 
but    would  n't    swear   to    it,    being 


otherwise  occupied   at   the  time! 

So  there  you  are!  The  fire  was 
put  out  right  away  and  we  all  had 
supper  at  the  expense  of  the  manage- 
ment. I  am  sending  you  a  newspaper 
with  aJl  our  pitchers  in  it,  and  the  full 
account  written  by  the  park  press- 
agent.  So  no  more  at  present  from 
Your  affectionate  sister, 

Martha. 

P.  S.     Myrtle  and  Jim  send  love. 

P.  S.  Myrtle  and  Jim  are  going  to 
be  married  at  three  o'clock  on  Monday. 
The  ceremony  will  be  performed  in  a 
specially-constructed  howdy,  as  they 
call  it,  on  the  elephant's  back. 

P.  S.  Don't  expect  me  home  for 
a  good  piece.  Mr.  Alfred  Corey,  the 
manager,  has  offered  me  a  position  in 
legitimate  as  soon  as  the  season  closes 
here.  He  wants^  to  feature  me  in 
"Samanthy  at  Coney  Island."  I  'm. 
considering  it. 


THE  LAND  OF  YESTERDAY 

Would  you  not  seek  the  country  town 
Amid  green  meadows  nestled  down 
If  you  could  only  find  the  way 
Into  the  Land  of  Yesterday? 

How  you  would  thrust  the  miles  aside, 
Rush  up  the  dear  old  lane,  and  then, 
Just  where  her  roses  laughed  in  pride, 
Find  her  among  the  flowers  again ! 
You  'd  slip  in  quietly  and  wait 
Until  she  saw  you  by  the  gate, 
And  then  .  .  .  read  through  a  blur  of  tears 
Quick  pardon  for  the  selfish  years. 

This  time,  this  time,  you  would  not  wait 
For  that  brief  wire  that  said,  "Too  late!" — 
If  you  could  only  find  the  way 
Into  the  Land  of  Yesterday. 

You  wonder  if  her  roses  yet 
Lift  up  their  heads  and  laugh  with  pride, 
And  if  her  phlox  and  mignonette 
Have  heart  to  blossom  by  their  side; 
You  wonder  if  the  dear  old  lane 
Still  chirps  with  robins  after  rain, 
And  if  the  birds  and  banded  bees 
Still  rob  her  early  cherry  trees. 

You  wonder  if  you  went  back  now 
How  everything  would  seem,  and  how — 
But  no!  not  now:  there  is  no  way 
Back  to  the  Land  of  Yesterday. 


Don  Marquis 


MARY  AND  JOSEPH 

Joseph,  the  simple  tradesman,  sat  nearby, 
Awed  by  his  wonder,  stilled  by  sympathy; 
Vaguely  he  mused  on  what  his  eyes  had  seen, 
Or  pondered  slowly  what  the  morn  might  mean. 
Mary  slept  on — that  first,  blest  mother-sleep ; 
He  watched  alone ;  the  night  was  growing  deep. 
Amazed,  he  marked  new  glory  flood  her  face ; 
Her  eyes  were  closed,  yet  from  her  lowly  place 
She  called  his  name,  as  one  who  dreams  a  dream, 
And  as  he  came  her  face  did  strangely  gleam; 
Her  arms  lay  open  and  with  knowing  glance, 
He  knew  he  heard  her  speaking  in  a  trance. 

"Look,  Joseph,  on  my  Babe — He  isa  King! 

Come  near  and  touch  my  hand;  I  hear  the  ring 

Of  wondrous  anthems  bursting  from  the  sky; 

I  am  bewildered  and  I  know  not  why. 

Look,  sleeps  He  well?     Ah,  Joseph,  bear  with  me 

In  loving  patience,  as  thou  hast,  for  we  .  .  . 

Joseph,  they  sing  again!     Hear  ye  the  choir? 

Their  faces  shine  as  with  a  sacred  fire. 

They  hover  near  us — Oh,  a  mighty  throng 

Are  singing  for  my  Babe  His  natal-song! 

Before  His  star  a  thousand  stars  take  flight — 

Who  placed  it  there — that  wondrous,  holy  Light?    . 

My  joy — dear  Joseph,  can  I  bear  it  all? 

My  joy ! — Ah,  see  around  me  fall 

The  dismal  shadows  of  a  distant  Cross!  .  .  . 

My  fathers'  God,  is  all  this  gain — or  loss?" 

And  Joseph,  for  he  could  not  understand, 
Knelt  by  her  side  and,  wond'ring,  kissed  her  hand. 

ROSCOE  GlLMORE  STOTT 
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FOLLY  O'  THE  WISE 

By  CORNELIA  A.  P.  COMER 


IT 


HE  real  title  of  this 
story  is  The  Fool- 
ish Psychologist 
and  the  Honorary 
Mother — but  that 
is  too  long  to 
print.  The  out- 
lines of  it  were 
given  me  by  Katherine  Eccles  (she 
who  was  Honorary  Mother  to  the 
Cornish  children),  but  I  have  filled 
them  in  from  my  knowledge  of  her, 
of  the  Cornishes  and  of  the  academic 
life. 

Professor  Alexander  Luckworth 
Cornish  was  himself  the  son  of  a 
philosopher,  which  one  may  frankly 
consider  bad  luck  in  heredity.  It  is 
likely  to  leave  a  man  too  much  at  the 
mercy  of  his  reason  in  all  those  crises 
of  life  where  instinct  is  the  only  safe 
guide.  He  was  one  of  these  round- 
headed,  fussy  little  men — you  've 
surely  met  them — who  are  always 
poking  into  Ultimate  Causes  and 
Illuminating  Phenomena.  His  line 
was  psychology,  but  it  does  n't  matter 
upon  what  they  specialize,  they  are 
always  of  the  same  type,  dry,  opinion- 
ated, curious,  wrapped  up  in  matters 
irrelevant  to  life,  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  vast,  beautiful,  appalling  world 
around  them,  and  all  the  things  it  can 
make  a  real  human  creature  do  and 
feel. 

Being  such  a  man,  Professor  Cor- 
nish had  uncommon  luck  in  his 
marriage — but  then  they  often  do. 
Probably  it  is  the  attraction  of 
opposites.  He  married  an  English 
girl  whom  he  met  at  Oxford.  Agatha- 
nik£  Mirrielees  was  her  charming 
name.  A  man  of  any  imagination 
might  have  married  her  for  that 
alone ! 

Agathanik£  was,  simply,  one  of  the 


most  English  bits  of  womanhood  you 
ever  saw.  She  was  fair  and  slight  with 
a  soul  that  was  good  with  the  goodness 
of  the  Established  Church  and  of  all 
her  grandmothers.  You  read  in  her 
clear  blue  eyes,  gentle  voice,  quiet  air, 
that  she  was  the  worthy  offspring 
of  worthy  progenitors,  and  that  she 
could  never  be  any  less  kind,  candid 
and  submissive  than  she  looked  at 
that  very  instant.  She  dressed  less 
dowdily  than  most  English  girls,  and 
she  had — when  her  husband  was  not 
present — some  very  engaging  little 
ways  and  a  rudimentary  sense  of 
humor.  When  this  latter  trait  dis- 
played itself,  there  was  an  especial 
smile  that  broke  up  and  decorated  the 
sweet  gravity  of  her  face  as  a  frilling 
of  sea-foam  breaks  up  the  edge  of 
some  solemn  little  wave. 

Agathanik£  Cornish  being  what  she 
was,  it  was  again  the  attraction  of 
opposites  that  made  her  friends  with 
Katherine  Eccles.  Katherine  was  In- 
structor in  English  at  the  univer- 
sity which  Professor  Cornish  adorned 
with  his  presence.  She  was  small, 
dark  and  clever,  piquant  almost  to 
pertness  in  her  high-spirited  moments, 
but  with  a  level  head  and  a  warm 
heart.  She  was  financially  indepen- 
dent; but,  having  a  restless  intelli- 
gence and  a  college  training,  she 
found  it  more  fun  to  teach  university 
students  than  to  strike  out  a  satisfy- 
ing career  for  herself  on  the  less 
intellectual  levels  of  society.  She  ad- 
mired Mrs.  Cornish  whole-heartedly 
and  was  loved  and  trusted  in  return. 
Kitty  Cornish  was  named  after  her; 
Jack  Cornish  was  her  godchild,  and 
Dorothy  Cornish  was  so  dear  to  her 
that  she  marvelled  how  it  could  be 
that  alien  flesh-and-blood,  even  such 
fair    and    tender    baby-flesh,    could 
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seem  so  precious, and  so  much  as  if 
it  were  her  very  own. 

When  Agathanike*  Cornish  died, 
Dorothy  Cornish  was  brand-new  in 
this  world;  Jack  was  two  and  Kitty 
four.  Katherine  naturally  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  for  the  bereaved 
family.  It  was  all  settled  very  com- 
fortably. She  found  a  satisfactory 
working-housekeeper  and  a  sensible 
nurse,  and  the  cook  stayed  on.  It 
is  harder  to  manage  all  this  than 
it  sounds,  but  Katherine  achieved 
the  feat.  Professor  Cornish  was  not 
wholly  dependent  upon  his  salary,  so 
her  problem  was  not  complicated 
with  money  considerations. 

Katherine  watched  over  the  house- 
hold with  such  care  and  conscience 
that  there  began  to  be  gossip  in  the 
faculty  circles.  Katherine  knew  it 
and  was  annoyed — but  she  simply 
had  to  supervise  the  seamstress  and 
plan  the  children's  clothes!  Also  she 
was  not  unobservant  of  a  certain 
academic  tendency  in  Professor  Cor- 
nish to  regard  his  family  as  food  for 
thought,  a  body  of  material  from 
which  to  draw  psychological  deduc- 
tions, rather  than  just  as  babies. 
She  made  it  her  affair  to  reprove  this 
tendency  with  caustic  comment  when- 
ever it  appeared,  but  she  did  not  take 
it  very  seriously,  having  formed  the 
habit  of  regarding  intellectual  men  as 
rather  weak-minded  in  relation  to  all 
the  matters  that,  for  a  woman,  really 
count. 

About  the  time  she  learned  that 
by  common  consent  she  was  supposed 
to  be  ready  for  her  dead  friend's 
shoes,  she  also  learned  that  the  cor- 
ner-lot in  a  Western  city  which  her 
father  had  bought  for  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  fifteen  years  before  was 
salable  for  three  hundred  thousand 
now,  and  the  market  was  still  rising. 
Katherine  decided  not  to  wait  until 
it  reached  the  top  and  fell  over.  She 
sold  the  lot,  invested  the  cash  pay- 
ment at  six  per  cent.,  asked  for  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  university 
and  packed  her  trunks  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  foreign  travel. 

It  was  certainlv  a  wrench  to  leave 


the  babies,  but  gossip  was  intolerable 
to  her,  and  she  did  not  think  that, 
even  for  their  sakes,  she  would  ever 
be  willing  to  many  Professor  Alex- 
ander Luckworth  Cornish.  Besides, 
everything  was  running  with  almost 
ominous  smoothness  in  the  Cornish 
household,  and  it  really  seemed  as  if 
she  needed  the  children  more  than 
they  needed  her — in  which  case  it 
was  possible  to  be  Spartan  and  leave 
them.  She  gave  the  housekeeper  her 
banker's  address  and  made  her  prom- 
ise to  report  occasionally.  And  then 
she  took  train  for  New  York.  If  she 
had  remained  at  the  university,  there 
would  be  no  story  to  write. 

The  university  was  a  long  way 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  affiliated  by 
sympathy  to  the  Pacific  rather  than 
to  the  Atlantic  coast — which  is  enough 
to  tell  you,  since  the  Faculty  and  the 
Board  of  Regents  would  doubtless 
prefer  it  so.  They  are  mostly  sensi- 
ble men,  and  were  not  at  all  proud  of 
Professor  Cornish's  remarkable  psy- 
chological experiment  when  some  de- 
tails leaked  out. 

I  can't  pretend  to  explain  to  you 
how  it  came  about.  The  whole  thing 
is,  simply,  outside  the  circle  of  or- 
dinary comprehension.  It  staggers 
one's  wits.  But  it  may  have  been 
after  this  fashion. 

Western  .professors,  especially  in 
the  smaller  institutions,  are  afraid 
of  seeming  to  fall  behind  the  East. 
They  have  much  less  money  for  re- 
search work  and  experiment  along 
various  lines.  What  a  feather  in  the 
cap,  then,  of  a  far- Western  professor 
to  put  through  successfully  an  experi- 
ment that  had  never  been  so  much 
as  thought  of  by  his  confreres  in  the 
East!  Doubtless  Alexander  Luck- 
worth  Cornish  thought  his  fame  would 
be  made  forever.  Of  course,  if  you 
consider  him  as  a  man  and  a  father, 
this  is  no  explanation  at  all;  but  if 
you  regard  him  as  a  cold-blooded, 
vertebrate  structure,  supporting  a 
Brain  at  the  top — it  is  different. 

Psychologists  have  always  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  how  much  of 
our  intelligence  and  personality  is 
pure  reaction  from  environment,  and 
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how  much,  if  anything,  is  native. 
There  is  the  classic  case  of  Caspar 
Hauser,  who  was  kept  in  a  dark 
cellar  till  he  was  sixteen.  There  is  a 
good  deal  to  learn  from  Caspar,  but 
I  forget  the  details.  It  seems  the 
real  strength  and  power  of  heredity 
can  only  be  shown  to  its  fullest  extent 
if  the  effect  of  the  wills  and  exam- 
ples of  the  parents  is  cut  off.  Some 
scientists  hold  that  a  child  kept  apart 
from  its  parents  for  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  lifeiwill  exhibit  a  combina- 
tion of  the  characteristics  of  both  par- 
ents without  association  with  either. 
Others  claim  that  partial  isolation 
will  result  in  the  child's  absorbing 
the  personality  of  its  attendant. 

Of  course  all  this  is  of  vital  interest 
to  humanity,  and  it  is  only  prejudice 
that  makes  it  so  hard  to  get  any 
children  to  experiment  upon.  Even 
psychologists  do  not  regard  absolute 
isolation  as  practicable  for  babies. 
Caspar  Hauser  himself  had  somebody 
to  feed  and  bathe  him. 

It  occurred  to  Professor  Cornish  to 
wonder  if  the  power  of  the  imitation  of 
the  developing  mind  would  transcend 
racial  limits .  In  other  words,  if  a  child 
were  left  alone  with  attendants  of  an- 
other race,  having  markedly  different 
mental  characteristics,  would  the  child 
develop  the  characteristic  mental  at- 
titudes of  its  own  race  or  those  of  the 
other?  This,  you  see,  is  a  new  aspect 
of  the  old  problem.  Nobody  had  gone 
so  far  as  this  before,  and  Professor 
Cornish  rubbed  his  hands  with  sat- 
isfaction when  it  entered  his  mind. 
He  would  lay  his  family  on  the  al- 
tar of  scientific  discovery!  He  would 
martyrize  his  children  as  well  as 
himself  in  order  to  still  forever  the 
old  dispute  between  heredity  and 
environment.  And  if  his  children 
were  in  any  sense  worthy  chips  of  the 
old  block  (he  was  counting  on  heredity 
after  all,  you  see),  they  would  be  glad 
*to  be  sacrificed  in  so  noble  a  cause! 

That,  as  near  as  one  can  guess,  is 
the  way  it  looked  to  Professor  Alex- 
ander Luckworth  Cornish,  A.B.,  M.A., 
Ph.D. 

Let  us  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
he  planned  the  practical  part  of  it 


rather  well,  and  with  as  much  regard 
for  the  humanities  as  such  a  propo- 
sition permitted.  But  he  cannot  have 
been  without  some  qualms  and  doubts 
or  he  would  not  have  written  such 
a  canny  letter  to  Katherine  Eccles. 
He  told  her  the  children  needed 
country  air  and  he  had  built  a  bunga- 
low for  them  and  made  arrangements 
to  put  them  in  the  care  of  a  man  and 
his  wife  whom  he  believed  competent 
for  the  charge.  He  purposed  to  rent 
his  house  arid  board  while  they  were 
away.  She  need  not,  therefore,  worry 
at  not  receiving  the  reports  of  Mrs. 
Meigs,  the  housekeeper.  He  himself 
would  occasionally  inform  her  of  the 
children's  welfare. 

The  letter  read  smoothly  enough, 
but  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  it 
as  she  drew  it  out  of  the  envelope 
gave  Katherine  Eccles  pause,  for  she 
was  sensitive  in  such  matters.  It 
did  n't  feel  right.  She  scolded  herself 
for  thinking  so,  and  yet  the  uneasy 
little  impression  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  her  mind  for  weeks  thereafter.  It 
faded  away  in  time.  She  was  enjoy- 
ing herself  immensely  in  Europe.  All 
the  days  were  full  and  golden.  She 
was  drinking  the  foam  of  the  moment 
as  only  young,  healthy  intelligences 
can  do.  Life  was  good  and  the 
months  fled  fast.  She  was  perfectly 
willing  not  to  worry  about  other 
people's  children. 

She  had  been  abroad  more  than 
two  years,  and  her  old  life  had  slipped 
quite  into  the  background  of  her 
consciousness,  when,  one  day,  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mrs.  Meigs.  It 
had  been  forwarded  many  times  and, 
evidently,  was  long-delayed.  It  was 
as  follows: 

Dear  Miss  Eccles; 

I  don't  know  as  its  any  of  your 
business  and  probably  none  of  mine,  but  I 
feel  like  I  want  to  tell  you.  But  I  did  love 
those  children  and  Dorothy  was  a  Blessed 
lamb.  Its  this  way  Miss  Eccles,  there  's 
something  Strange  about  what  the  Pro- 
fessor has  done  with  them.  Nobody 
knows  where  they  are  and  People  are 
talking.  Of  course  we  know  what  people 
are  to  talk,  but  why  won't  he  tell  anybody 
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where  they  are  or  anything  about  it? 
Miss  Kitty  promised  to  write  me  a  letter 
all  her  own  self  and  never  has.  And  he 
shuts  up  like  Clam  if  you  meet  him  in  the 
street  and  inquire.  He  goes  Off  every 
now  and  then  for  a  week.  Jim  Meigs's 
wife  saw  him  in  Seattle.  He  was  in  a 
Grocery  with  a  Japanese  Man  along  with 
him,  and  he  was  buying  flour  and  sugar 
and  baking-powder  and  bacon  and  ham 
and  pickles.  I  rether  guess  she  hung 
round  a  little  to  see  what  they  was  up  to 
and  I  am  not  Blaming  her.  She  lives  in 
Seattle  but  come  back  here  to  visit  not 
long  since.  Its  on  my  mind  Miss  Eccles 
and  I  had  to  write  you.  Please  tell  me 
what  you  Think. 

And  Oblige 

Yours  truly 

Sarah  £.  Meigs. 

For  an  appreciable  instant  of  time, 
Katherine  Eccles's  heart  seemed  to 
stand  still,  and  she  went  white  to 
the  lips.  Then  the  blood  rushed  back 
to  her  face  again,  and  she  laughed 
nervously. 

"  What  foolishness ! "  she  said  aloud. 
"  As  if  their  father  were  n't  the 
proper  person  to  decide  what  is  best 
for  them!" 

But  she  said  it  without  much  convic- 
tion, for  she  knew  Professor  Cornish 
rather  well. 

"  It  must  be  all  right — of  course  it 
must.  It  does  n't  mean  anything 
that  people  are  talking,"  she  went  on; 
and  she  put  the  letter  in  a  pigeon-hole 
of  her  desk  and  resolved  to  forget  it. 

And  just  then,  looking  up  suddenly, 
she  seemed  to  see  the  slender,  precise 
figure  of  Agathanike*  Cornish  looking 
at  her  with  something  strange  and 
stirring,  something  very  like  anguished 
appeal,  in  those  blue  eyes  that  had 
always  been  so  calm  and  clear. 

I  do  not  mean  she  had  an  halluci- 
nation or  a  veridical  apparition  or  any 
of  those  Psychical  Research  things. 
But  the  effect  was  as  vivid,  the 
appeal  as  immediate.  She  actually 
saw  that  mother-look  in  her  friend's 
eyes  calling  passionately  to  some- 
thing deep  within  herself.  And  she 
answered  the  call  almost  without 
Ser    own   volition.     She    sprang  up, 

ammed  shut  the  desk,  took  her  hat 


and  her  letter  of  credit,  and  went  out 
to  see  what  accommodations  she  could 
get  on  the  Saturday's  steamer.  It 
was  the  spring  of  the  year  and  she 
was  in  Paris — the  most  alluring 
season  in  the  most  witching  of  cities, 
— and  she  might  well  have  hesitated 
to  leave  it;  but  the  fierce  haste  that 
possessed  her  was  not  to  be  denied. 

Of  course,  upon  the  homeward 
voyage,  she  attempted  a  great  deal 
of  thinking.  But  it  was  impossible 
to  think  cogently  when  reasoning 
from  such  scanty  data.  In  a  gene- 
ral way  she  came  near  the  truth.  It 
must,  she  knew,  be  a  question  of 
some  psychological  experiment.  But 
Professor  Cornish  was  no  fiend  in  hu- 
man shape,  no  inventor  of  senseless 
cruelties.  He  was  just  a  bowelless 
little  busybody  of  a  scientist  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  duties  and 
delights  of  fatherhood,  because  all  the 
red  corpuscles  in  his  blood  had  turned 
into  interrogation  points.  If  he  was 
doing  anything  exceptional  with  his 
children,  it  was  from  the  highest 
scientific  motives. 

But,  if  what  he  was  doing  was 
anything  that  Agathanike*  Cornish 
would  not  have  wished  done  to  the 
children  whom  she  had  created  in 
rejoicing  and  borne  in  anguish — why, 
it  was  going  to  be  stopped,  and  she, 
Katherine  Eccles,  would  stop  it! 

She  was  not  sufficiently  posted  in 
Prof.  Cornish's  line  of  work  to  be  able 
to  guess  the  kind  of  experiment  he 
might  be  making,  but  an  inspiration 
came  to  her.  She  would  stop  off  at 
her  own  old  Alma  Mater*-  on  her  way 
west  and  go  to  see  the  Duncans. 
James  Duncan  was  the  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  a  Scotchman  and  an 
experimenter  himself.  She  remem- 
bered how  he  had  trained  his  son. 
Even  in  his  tenderest  years  Robert 
Duncan  was  not  forbidden  to  do 
things.  The  "inadvisability"  of  do 
ing  this  or  that  was  carefully  ex- 
plained to  him,  and  then  he  was 
asked  if  his  reason  did  n't  coincide 
with  that  of  his  parents  in  judging 
that  certain  courses  of  action  were 
inexpedient.  If  his  reason  could  n't 
see  it,  the  matter  was  dropped.     He 
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was  a  holy  terror  of  a  boy,  and  when 
he  was  twelve  or  fourteen,  Professor 
Duncan  published  an  article  in  which 
he  rehearsed — without  a  glint  of  hu- 
mor— his  conclusions.  He  said  ob- 
servation led  him  to  conclude  those 
physiologists  right  who  claimed  that 
the  brain- tracts  which  are  the  physical 
organs  of  reason  actually  do  not  de- 
velop until  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
year,  whereas  the  memory-tracts  de- 
velop very  early.  According  to  this 
schedule  of  development,  the  mem- 
ory of  a  child  should  be  trained  before 
it  is  twelve  and  the  reason  afterwards. 
This,  indeed,  has  been  the  immemorial 
educational  procedure  of  the  race,  and 
he  admitted  that  he  found  this  race- 
instinct  sound.     See  Exhibit  A. 

Notes  on  the  Development  of  R 

D . 

Yes,  the  Duncans  might  help  her. 
If  Alexander  Cornish  had  had  a  new 
idea,  he  would  have  published  some- 
thing about  it,  and  James  Duncan 
would  know,  and  could  be  gently  led 
on  to  tell,  what  was  doing  all  over  the 
psychological  field. 

Her  instinct  served  her  well.  While 
Mary  Duncan  enjoyed  an  inspection 
of  her  trunks,  the  Professor  was 
brought  to  admit  that  Cornish,  though 
a  Westerner,  was  coming  on.  Cornish 
by  the  way  had  an  idea  for  a  novel 
test  which,  if  ever  undertaken,  would 
settle  for  all  time  that  old  dispute 
about  the  relative  influences  of  he- 
redity and  environment.  Wfrat  was 
the  idea? — O  yes!  Take  young  chil- 
dren away  from  their  parents  and 
put  them  under  the  charge  of  a  man 
and  woman  of  wholly  alien  race,  away 
from  all  other  influences.  By  the 
time  they  were  fifteen  you  ought  to 
be  able  to  tell  very  nicely  whether 
heredity  or  environment  prevailed. 
Of  course  it  was  difficult  to  command 
laboratory  conditions  in  such  exper- 
iments. 

Laboratory  conditions! 

Katherine  Eccles  saw  a  light.  She 
remembered  the  Japanese  man  in  the 
Seattle  grocery,  and  she  knew  the 
Pacific  Northwest  well  enough  to  re- 
call how  many  beautiful  and  lonely 
spots  there  are  on  the  shores  of  Puget 


Sound  where  children  might  be  left 
in  such  solitude  and  yet  such  com- 
parative safety  as  probably  constitute 
to  the  scientific  mind  those  desired 
"laboratory  conditions." 

So  far,  so  good.  Plans  shaped 
themselves  rapidly  and  daringly  in 
her  brain.  She  could  n't  get  West 
fast  enough.  Limited  expresses  were 
as  freight  trains  to  the  speed  of  her 
desire.  She  wrote  Mrs.  Meigs  for  the 
address  of  Jim  Meigs's  wife  in  Seattle 
and,  once  there,  she  found  the  rest  of 
her  task  almost  ludicrously  easy. 
She  began  to  think  Sherlock  Holmes  a 
greatly  overrated  njan. 

Mrs.  Jim  Meigs  entered  into  her 
efforts  with  almost  too  much  cordial- 
ity. She  described  the  Japanese,  and 
identified  the  grocery  clerk  who  had 
taken  the  orders.  Him  Katherine 
approached  with  a  quick  pulse  and 
a  confident  manner.  She  said  she 
was  just  passing  through  Seattle  and 
wanted  to  run  over  to  visit  her 
godchildren,  Professor  Cornish's  fam- 
ily. She  had  forgotten  the  direc- 
tions, but  remembered  that  Professor 
Cornish  purchased  his  supplies  at  this 
shop  and  thought  they  could  tell 
her  about  the  boats.  (She  took  a 
chance  in  naming  boats,  but  the  event 
justified  her.)  She  was  very  sorry 
to  give  so  much  trouble — and  she 
looked  as  helpless  and  appealing  as 
possible. 

Her  story  held  together  and  the 
clerk  was  obliging.  She  presently 
found  herself  in  possession  of  the 
desired  information  neatly  written 
down.  The  steamer  up  that  way  ran 
only  three  times  a  week  and  there 
was  no  wharf  at  the  Cornish  camp. 
The  big  boat  whistled  if  there  was 
anything  to  leave  and  the  man  rowed 
out  in  a  small  boat  and  took  the 
supplies  in.  It  might  sound  difficult, 
but  she  would  really  find  it  quite 
easy. 

Katherine  thanked  Heaven  fer- 
vently for  the  size  of  her  spinster 
income.  If  you  contemplate  being  a 
kidnapper  on  no  mean  scale,  a  well- 
filled  purse  is  convenient. 

She  got  a  geod  description  of  the 
Cornish  place  from  the  captain  of  the 
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steamboat,  hired  the  largest  launch 
obtainable,  and  early  one  gorgeous 
June  morning  the  piratical  expedition 
set  forth. 

After  hours  of  travel,  they  sighted 
the  gray  log  house,  miles  from  any 
other  habitation,  set  high  on  a  point 
of  land,  backed  by  a  forest  of  mighty 
firs  and  facing  southeastward  across 
the  water  to  the  radiant,  white-clad 
vision  of^Rainier  on  the  horizon.  It 
was  a  wonderfully  beautiful  spot,  but 
there  was  a  terror  in  its  lonely  beauty. 

Katherine  landed  in  the  tender  and 
ran  lightly  up  the  trail.  Near  the 
house  her  way  was  barred  by  a  small, 
square  Jap,  asking  with  more  firmness 
than  courtesy: 

"What  want?" 

Katherine  produced  a  photograph 
of  Professor  Cornish  for  credentials, 
and  explained,  with  what  clearness 
she  might,  that  the  honorable  parent 
of  the  beloved  children  had  sent  her 
to  fetch  them.  This  was,  from  her 
point  of  view,  strictly  true,  even  if  mis- 
leading. Was  she  not  Agathanik^'s 
inspired  emissary? 

Sogo  Muramoto  looked  uncertain. 
His  instructions  provided  for  many 
contingencies,  but  not  for  this. 

Just  then  a  little  girl  came  out  on 
the  veranda.  She  was  a  forlorn 
little  figure,  thin  and  pale  from  un- 
intelligent feeding  and  arrayed  in  a 
dirty  blue  rag  of  a  kimono  that  smote 
Katherine  to  the  heart.  But  her  eyes 
were  big  and  keen.  She  looked 
sharply  at  the  figure  on  the  path  and 
made  a  wild  drive  for  it. 

"Aunt  Katherine,  O  Aunt  Kathe- 
rine, did  you  come  to  get  us?" 

"My  Kitty,  that's  just  what  I 
did!" 

The  two  embraced  rapturously. 
Sogo  felt  distinctly  relieved.  He 
shuffled  off  to  communicate  these 
events  to  Tosa,  his  wife.  It  is  not 
well  to  ask  counsel  of  women  and  he 
would  not  so  demean  himself — but 
Tosa's  views  might  be  interesting. 

After  all,  the  kidnapping  business 

was  easy.     Katherine  perceived  that 

\e  difficulties  of  a  criminal  career 

overestimated. 

^sa  was  a  sloppy  little  thing  who 


spoke  no  English  and  did  not  keep 
the  cabin  clean,  but  she  evidently 
liked  the  children,  and  Dorothy  clung 
to  her.  After  a  shrill  confab  with 
Tosa,  Sogo  accepted  Katherine's  au- 
thority, and  shortly  she  had  all  the 
children  safely  packed  in  the  boat. 

She  presented  Sogo  with  a  sum  that 
looked  like  wealth  to  him,  "from 
honorable  parent  for  faithful  service." 
Also  two  tickets  to  Nippon.  The  Aki 
Maru  was  to  sail  in  five  days. 

Sogo  was  further  instructed  to  close 
the  house  and  find  a  home  for  the 
cow  and  chickens. 

11  Shall  I  communicate  to  honorable 
parent  of  kids  abrupt  departure  from 
house?"  queried  Sogo,  and  Katherine 
had  the  grace  to  blush  as  she  said 
she  would  see  to  that. 

By  the  time  Sogo  was  ready  to 
sail,  the  family  were  occupying  a 
furnished  house  on  the  top  of  Queen 
Anne  Hill,  whence  you  see  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  their  glory. 
It  was  a  sociable-looking,  cream- 
colored  house  surrounded  by  red  ge- 
raniums. Ii>  the  nursery  there  was 
a  Noah's  Ark  frieze,  a  motherly 
Englishwoman  and  big  windows  over- 
looking the  Sound — that  happy  high- 
way of  the  world  where  fascinating 
ships  go  forever  to  and  fro.  With 
these  aids  Katherine  set  herself  to 
efface  from  the  children's  minds  all 
traces  of  their  blank  anci  bitter  so- 
journ in  No-Man's-Land.  But  I  can- 
not affirm  that  she  did  not  occa- 
sionally regret  Paris  and  wish  that  she 
could  regard  Professor  Cornish  as  a 
suitable  guardian  for  his  own  family. 

I  do  not  like  to  dwell  upon  it,  for 
it  is  not-  a  pleasant  subject,  but  the 
baby's  development  had  been  pitiably 
checked  by  their  solitary  life.  She 
stammered  a  quantity  of  unintelligi- 
ble Japanese,  and  a  little  equally  un- 
intelligible English;  she  was  afraid 
of  everything  and  everyone,  and  quite 
unfit  for  the  routine  life  of  a  happy 
child  in  a  comfortable  home.  But 
she  was  still  a  beautiful  and  intelli- 
gent creature  to  look  upon,  and  her 
self  -  appointed  guardian,  yearning 
over  her  with  a  heart  sick  anger,  felt 
confident  that  a  few  months  would 
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work  wonders  in  readapting  her  to 
her  natural  environment. 

The  older  children  reacted  quickly 
from  the  experience.  Bit  by  bit, 
Katherine  learned  that  Kitty's  pas- 
sionate loyalty  to  her  memories  had 
been,  for  herself  and  Jack,  a  source  of 
mental  stimulus.  "Playing  home" 
had  been  both  a  game  and  a  riteu 
Saying  prayers  and  even  brushing 
teeth  were  high  ceremonials;  recol- 
lections of  nursery  and  garden  were 
a  memory-drill.  One  day  she  over- 
heard this  fragment  of  dialogue. 

"The  lemon-lilies  were  at  the  end 
of  the  grape-arbor,' '  Kitty  began. 

"Peonies  by  the  snow-ball  bush," 
chimed  in  Jack. 

"The  Scotch  rose  was  at  the  turn 
of  the  path." 

"Daffodils  was — was " 

"O  Jack!" 

"  — was  down  by  the  fence,  an*  the 
crocuses  grew  in  the  grass ! " 

Just  then  Aunt  Katherine  in  a 
white  dress,  her  eyes  looking  big  and 
shiny,  appeared  in  the  doorway 
behind  them  and  invited  them  to  go 
down  town  in  the  automobile. 

This  was  toward  the  end  of  the 
summer,  and  that  day  happened 
the  thing  that  she  had  known  must 
come.  She  left  the  children  in  the 
car  and  went  to  a  shop  down  the 
side  street.  Emerging,  she  met 
Alexander  Cornish  toiling  up  the  hill 
wearily.  He  looked  worn  and  worried. 
Recognition  and  greeting  followed. 

"  I  am  in  great  trouble,  Katherine," 
he  began  abruptly,  his  face  working. 
"The  children  have  been  spirited 
away.  The  house  where  I  left  them 
is  closed  and  the  care-takers  gone.  I 
have  just  come  on  from  home.  And 
I  thought  it  such  a  good  arrange- 
ment!" cried  the  psychologist  pite- 
ously. 

"Oh  the— the  children—"  faltered 
Katherine  guiltily.  Then  she  braced 
herself.  "The  children  are  visiting 
me,  Alexander.  Come  this  way,"  and 
she  led  him  back  to  the  -machine, 
where  Jack  in  a  sailor  suit  was  en- 
gaged in  tooting  the  horn  and  the 
girls  were  hanging  over  the  back  seat 
looking  for  her. 


The  explanations  that  ensued  were 
necessarily  limited.  You  cannot  be 
violent  before  the  chauffeur  or  the 
cook.  The  children  took  their  fa- 
ther's appearance  calmly,  with  no 
overwhelming  evidences  of  joy.  There 
was  little  said  upon  the  homeward 
ride.  The  two  antagonists  sharpened  , 
their  weapons  in  silence.  The  man's 
revulsion  of  feeling  was  very  strong 
and  his  anger  was  proportionate  to 
his  relief. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  the 
children  were  sent  up-stairs,  and 
Professor  Cornish  and  Miss  Eccles  sat 
down  upon  the  sheltered  southern 
veranda  and  prepared  to  have  it  out. 
It  was  to  be  a  fight  to  a  finish,  and 
both  of  them  knew  it. 

"How  dared  you,"  he  demanded 
harshly,  "  how  dared  you  remove  my 
family  from  the  spot  where  I  had 
placed  them?" 

"  How  dared  you  place  them  there  ?' ' 
cried  Katherine.  "They  might  all 
have  died  before  help  in  sickness 
could  have  reached  them!  I  wonder 
Dorothy  is  alive.  Did  you  never 
hear  of  such  a  thing  as  croup?  You 
deprived  them  of  comforts,  of  decen- 
cies, of  education,  of  everything  that 
means  life!" 

"  They  were  well  cared  for.  In  any 
case,  what  right  had  you  to  interfere  ?" 

"They  were  not  well  cared  for. 
You  were  careless  of  their  bodies  and 
utterly  neglectful  of  their"  minds. 
You  used  them  as  mere  material  for 
experiment,  not  as  human  beings  at 
all.  Even  the  law  would  pronounce 
you  an  unfit  guardian." 

"  They  are  my  children,  and  I  will 
do  as  I  please  with  my  own!"  said 
Alexander  Cornish,  getting  on  his  feet 
and  pacing  across  the  veranda.  There 
was  an  ugly  and  obstinate  look  about 
his  mouth  and  a  dull  glitter  in  his 
eyes.  "They  belong  to  me/1  he  re- 
peated with  emphasis,  "and  how  I 
train  them  is  nobody's  business  but 
my  own!" 

"0  you  ghoul!"  shrieked  Kather- 
ine's  spirit  furiously,  "you  soulless, 
senseless  shrimp!"  But  she  shut  her 
lips  firmly  and,  somehow,  under  pres- 
sure the  words  stayed  inside.     What 
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she  really  said  after  a  minute,  in  a 
quiet  and  almost  indifferent  tone, 
was: 

"Sit  down,  Alexander,  and  let  us 
talk  about  it  a  little." 

The  Professor  took  a  chair  reluct- 
antly. Katherine's  quiet  was  more 
ominous  than  her  excitement.  In  all 
his  life  he  had  never  come  so  near  a 
human  being  so  highly  charged  with 
that  intensity  for  which  we  have  no 
name.  Her  calm  was  that  of  a  dy- 
namo running  at  full  speed. 

"  You  say  they  belong  to  you. 
Don't  they  belong  to  Agathanik6  and 
the  world  as  well?"  she  urged. 
"  Don't  you  owe  it  to  the  woman  who 
brought  those  children  into  the  world 
to  train  them  more  or  less  as  she 
would  have  done?  Don't  you  owe  it 
to  the  world  to  make  of  them  as  good 
citizens  as  they  have  it  in  them  to 
become?  Don't  you  owe  it  to  them- 
selves to  give  them  lives  as  rich  and 
full  as  you  can  make  them?  The 
duties  of  parenthood  are  personal, 
not  scientific!" 

The  professor  remained  silent,  his 
jaws  set.  He  did  not  look  at  all  like 
a  reasonable  being. 

"  I  am  no  psychologist,"  said  Kath- 
erine,  "but  I  know  some  of  them 
say  that,  if  you  cut  off  at  its  roots 
the  mental  life  of  an  adult  even,  if 
you  remove  him  from  his  accustomed 
environment  and  deprive  him  of  the 
relations  with  people  he  has  always 
had,  his  qonsciousness  becomes  va- 
cant and  he  seems  strange  even  to 
himself.  That  is  what  homesickness 
is,  and  strong  men  have  died  of  it. 
If  a  grown  person  can  suffer  like  that 
when  you  take  him  out  of  his  world, 
what  do  you  suppose  happens  to  a 
child?" 

This  was  in  the  professor's  own 
line  and  gave  him  food  for  thought. 
"There  may  be  something  in  what 
you  say,"  he  admitted.  "  It  is  plau- 
sible. I  had  not  thought  of  it.  But," 
he  added  bitterly,  "  I  don't  see  that  it 
entitles  you  to  steal  my  children!" 

"  I  do!"  said  Katherine.  She  grew 
suddenly  tired  of  argument  and  de- 
liberately took  the  button  off  her  foil. 

"  I  have  a  much  longer  purse  than 


you,  Alexander,"  she  said  very,  very 
quietly,  "and  more  friends,  and, 
therefore,  more  power.  I  can  make 
your  name  odious  from  one  end  of 
this  country  to  the  other  and  defame 
it  in  the  schools  of  Europe.  But  for 
Agathanik^'s  sake,  I  would  rather 
not  have  to  do  it.  Think,  Alexander, 
would  you  like  the  world  to  know 
that  you  took  the  little,  little  babies 
of  a  mother  who  died  in  childbirth 
and  gave  them  over  to  ignorance  and 
silence  and  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
couple  of  Japanese  of  the  coolie  class? 
You  took  them  from  a  home  where 
they  were  happy  and  developing  as 
children  should  —  and  you  turned 
their  lives  to  nothingness.  Even  you 
were  torn  and  shaken,  Alexander, 
when  Agathanik£  died.  Do  you  think 
I  have  forgotten  how  you  cowered 
and  trembled  in  that  hour?  You 
thought  her  death  terrible — I  swear 
to  you  she  would  die  a  thousand 
harder  deaths  ta  keep  her  children 
from  your  hands  to-day!  I  swear  it, 
Alexander,  and  1  know!" 

Her  burning  eyes  caught  his  and 
held  them  against  his  wavering  will. 
He  stared  at  her  like  a  man  hypno- 
tized. It  actually  seemed  to  him 
that  she  was  wrapped  in  vibrant  flame, 
for  the  tigress  that  sleeps  in  every 
mother,  even  an  honorary  one,  blazed 
fiercely  at  him  out  of  Katherine 
•Eccles's  eyes  and  faced  him  down. 
He  tried  to  remember  his  rights,  and 
the  value  of  psychological  experi- 
ments to  the  race,  and  to  meet  that 
look  brazenly — but  he  abjectly  failed. 
Suddenly  he  seemed  to  shrink  and 
quiver.  His  face  turned  gray  and  old, 
and  his  jaw  hung  loose. 

"My  God,  Katherine!  You  say 
such  horrible  things!"  he  cried  help- 
lessly, and  burst  into  tears. 

"  You  made  me  say  them,  Alex- 
ander!" 

"  The  experiment  is  already  ruined 
by  your  interference,"  he  said  pee- 
vishly between  his  sobs. 

"Better  the  experiment  than  the 
children,  Alexander!" 

"But  if  I  can't  experiment  with 
them,  what  shall  I  do  with  them?!' 
said  this  scientist  despairingly. 
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"Give  them  to  me!"  cried  Kather- 
ine  Eccles  from  her  heart.  And  then, 
because  her  battle  was  won,  she  fell 
back  in  her  chair  and  laughed  and 
cried  at  once,  like  any  foolish  girl. 

■  And  yet  she  did  not  want  to  saddle 
her  exultant  youth  with  that  weight 
of  care.  Even  to  Agathanike^s  be- 
loved children  she  did  not  wish  to 
surrender  her  life  and  its  possibilities ; 
but  what  else  was  there  for  her  to 
do  when  it  had  pleased  Providence  to 
bestow  upon  their  helplessness  a  father 
like  to  this  one? 

Presently  she  sat  up  and  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  Alexander  Cornish  followed 
her  example. 

"  Katherine,"  he  said  shamefacedly 
but  manfully,  "  I  believe  you  are 
right  and  I  wrong.  I  ...  I  never 
thought  about  what  Aggie  would  say, 
nor  about  their  personalities  not  de- 
veloping. There  was  an  instance  in 
the  books,  a  wood-cutter's  child  in 
Corsica,  who  saw  no  one  but  his  father 
till  he  was  twelve  years  old.  You 
would  n't  care  for  the  details,  but 
when  he  was  finally  placed  in  school 
he  developed  so  rapidly  that  at  eigh- 
teen he  was  far  ahead  of  his  fellow- 
pupils.  That  seemed  to  show  that 
it  would  n't  hurt  their  brains — and 
their  brains  were  all  I  thought  of." 

"Exactly.  Alexander,  that's 
what  ails  you!  You  never  do  think 
about  anything  but  brains,  and  brains 
by  themselves  are  the  most  forlorn 
and  useless  appurtenances  under 
heaven!  If  I  hadn't  been  sure  you 
were  more  fool  than  knave,  don't 
you  know  I  would  have  taken  those 
children  to — to  Samoa  or  to  Tibet! 
I  would  n't  have  sat  down  on  the  top 
of  the  highest  hill  in  Seattle  and 
waited  for  you  to  come  along." 

Cornish  did  not  wince  at  this. 
His  surrender  was  absolute — perhaps 
because  he  was  surrendering  to  him- 
self as  much  as  to  this  militant  young 
person  with  the  merciless  tongue. 
There  was — had  Katherine  been  able 
to  grasp  the  scientific  attitude  of 
mind — something  pathetic  in  his  sur- 
render and  in  his  ready  humility. 
But  the  dear  Lord  never  made  a 
woman   who   could   be   fair   to   the 


Professor's  point  of  view — and  it  is 
doubtless  better  that  He  did  n't. 

"Things  are  a  certain  way  in  this 
world,"  went  on  Katherine  sapiently, 
"and  only  foolish  folk  with  brains 
ever  think  of  trying  to  alter  them. 
What  I  mean  is  that  children  must  be 
cherished  and  grown-ups  must  do  it, 
and  whatever  comes  in  the  way  of 
that  is  just  folly.  You  can't  change 
this,  nor  I.  It  is  the  way  things  ARE," 
said  the  Honorary  Mother  patiently. 

Then  followed  the  most  remarkable 
event  in  this  chronicle. 

"  I  did  n't  realize  that  I  was  differ- 
ent from  most  human  beings,"  said 
the  Foolish  Psychologist  wistfully. 
"  Katherine,"  and  his  small  gray  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  "would  you  care 
to  marry  me,  so  you  could  look 
after  the  children  without  occasioning 
comment?" 

The  courage  of  him!  The  splendid 
audacity!  And — on  the  whole — 
the  self-sacrifice!  But  the  Professor 
did  not  know  that  he  was  courageous, 
any » more  than  he  had  previously 
known  that  he  was  criminal.  Now, 
as  then,  he  was  simply  carrying  out 
an  idea  that  occurred  to  him. 

For  the  first  time  since  she  left 
Paris,  Katherine  was  absolutely  at  a 
loss.  Fifteen  minutes  since  he  had 
hated  her  as  obstinacy  hates  an  im- 
pediment, and  she  had  shaken  his 
soul  writh  her  words  as  a  terrier  shakes 
a  rat.  And  now  he  was  naively  and 
sincerely  asking  her  to  be  his  wife. 
"  I  never  shall  understand  these  peo- 
ple with  brains ! "  thought  Katherine. 
She  was  the  more  disconcerted  be- 
cause she  suddenly  knew  deep  down 
in  her  heart  that  she  was  capable  of 
daring  even  this  dreadful  fate  to  save 
the  children,  if  there  were  no  other 
earthly  way! 

"That  won't  be  necessary,  I  think, 
Alexander,"  she  said  at  last  quite 
mildly.  "  I  know  you  mean  well,  and 
thank  you.  But  there  are  other  ways 
of  managing  it  nicely,  if  you  don't 
mind  my  seeming  to  interfere  a  little." 

"  Is  n't  it  rather  late  for  you  to  have 
scruples  upon  that  score  ? "  he  inquired 
pointedly,  being  a  man,  though  pen- 
itent.   Then  his  face  changed. 
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"  Let  us  bury  it  all ! "  he  cried 
sharply.  "  I  never  want  to  think  of 
it  again!  It  was  all  wrong,  wrong — 
and,  anyhow,  you  have  spoiled  my 
pleasure  in  the  experiment ! "  said  this 
extraordinary  man. 

Then  they  began  to  discuss  the 
rearing  of  the  little  Cornishes. 

"  But ,  Katherine,  "said  the  Professor 
presently,  obviously  reverting  to  his 
recent  proposal,  "  it  is  putting  a  great 
deal- of  responsibility  upon  you — and 
suppose  you  should  marry  somebody 
else?" 

She  opened  her  lips  to  retort, 
"  Does  n't  it  seem  to  you,  Alexander, 
that  I  have  seen  enough  of  mascu- 
line vagaries  to  keep  me  happily  un- 
married forever?"  But  she  did  not 
say  it;  first  because  he  still  looked 
so  shrivelled  and  miserable  that  it 
seemed  unfair  to  pursue  him  further; 
second,  because  it  was  not  true.  For 
Alexander  Cornish  was  only  one  man, 
and  an  exceptional  instance,  and  she 
knew  it  and  had  faith  in  almost  all 
the  rest  of  them. 

She  hesitated  an  instant,  and  just 
then,  looking  over  Alexander  Cor- 
nish's shoulder,  she  saw  again,  as  she 
had  seen  in  Paris,  Agathanike's  face. 


anguished,  expectant  and  appealing. 

With  a  swift  gesture  Katherine  hid 
her  own  face  in  her  hands.  "  No!  no! 
no!"  her  girl's  heart  cried  sharply. 
"Mo,  not  that!  Don't  ask  it,  Aga- 
thanik6,  not  even  of  me!  Not  until  I 
have  searched  the  world  over  for  the 
man  that  I  have  dreamed  of — the 
man  who  is  a  lover  and  a  father  too. 
Surely  God  has  made  him — surely  I 
shall  find  him  waiting  for  me  some- 
where. It  is  my  right  —  it  is  my 
right." 

She  dropped  her  hands  and  lifted 
her  head  proudly. 

"  Why,  Katherine —  "  said  the  Pro- 
fessor with  a  certain  agitation,  for  he 
had  no  means  of  understanding 
the  sudden  splendor  of  her  tearful 
eyes. 

She  held  out  her  hand  apologeti- 
cally but  decidedly. 

"  I  will  do  my  very  best  for  your 
children  and  hers,"  she  said,  "My 
very  best  always.  But  never  as  your 
wife.  If  it  is  ordained  that  I  am  some- 
day to  marry  some  one  else,  then 
we  must  plan  for  that  contingency 
when  it  occurs.  Heaven  knows, "  said 
the  Honorary  Mother  unblushingly, 
"Heaven  knows  I  hope  I  shall!" 


THE  RIVER  AND  I 


By  JOHN  G.   NEIHARDT 


"Half-way  to  the  Moon" 

[IT  last  the  sinuous 
yellow  road  drop- 
ped over  the  bluff 
r  i  m    and,   to    all 

}  appearances,  dis- 
solved into  th» 
sky — a  gray-blue, 
genius-colored  sky. 
It  was  sundown,  and  this  was  the 
end  of  the  trail  for  us.     Beneath  the 


bluff  rim  lay  Fort  Benton.  We  flung 
ourselves  down  in  the  bunch  grass 
that  whispered  drily  in  a  cool  wind 
fresh  from  the  creeping  night -shade. 
Now  that  Benton  lay  beneath  us, 
I  was  in  no  hurry  to  look  upon 
it. 

Fori  Benton !  What  a  clarion  cry 
that  name  had  been  to  me!  Old  men 
— too  old  for  voyages — had  talked 
about  this  place;  a  long  time  ago, 
'way  down  on  the  Kansas  City  docks, 
I  had  heard  them.  How  far  away 
it  was  then!  Once  upon  a  time,  it 
had  filled  my  day-dreams  with  won- 


ders — this  place  that  seemed  half-way 
to  the  moon. 

The  shrill  shriek  of  a  Great  North- 
em  locomotive,  trundling  freight  cars 
through  the  gloom,  gave  the  death- 
stroke  to  the  old  boy-dream.  It  was 
the  cry  of  Modernity.  This  boister- 
ous, bustling,  smoke-breathing  thing, 
plunging  through  the  night  with  flame 
in  its  throat,  had  made  the  change, 
dragged  old  Benton  out  of  the  far-off 
lunar  regions  and  set  what  is  left  of 
it  right  down  in  the  backyard  of  the 
world.  Even  a  very  little  boy  could 
get  there  now. 

"And  yet,"  thought  I,  as  we  set 
out  rapidly  for  the  village  in  the 
valley,  "the  difference  between  the 
poetry  of  mackinaws  and  Great 
Northern  locomotives  is  merely  a 
matter  of  perspective.  If  those  old 
cordelle  men  could  only  come  back 
for  awhile  from  their  Walhalla,  how 
they  would  crowd  about  that  wind- 
splitting,  fire-eating  iron  beast  pant- 
ing from  its  long  run,  and  catching 
its  breath  for  another  plunge  into 
the  waste  places  and  the  night ! 
And   I?     I   would   be   gazing   wide- 


mouthed  at  the  cordelle  men.  It  's 
only  the  human  curiosity  about  the 
other  side  of  the  moon.  How  perfect 
the  nights  would  be  if  we  could  only 
see  that  lost  Pleiad!" 

Ankle-deep  in  the  powdery  sand, 
we  entered  the  little  town  with  its 
business  row  facing  the  water  front. 
One  glance  at  the  empty  levees  told 
you  of  the  town's  dead  glory.  Not 
a  steamboat's  stacks,  blackening  in 
the  gloom,  broke  the  peaceful  glitter 
of  the  river  under  the  stars.  But 
along  the  sidewalk  where  the  elec- 
tric-lighted bar-rooms  buzzed  and 
hummed,  brawny  cow-men,  booted 
and  spurred,  lounged  about,  talking 
in  that  odd  but  not  unpleasant 
Western  English  that  could  almost 
be  called  a  dialect. 

But  it  was  not  the  Benton  of  the 
cow-men  that  I  felt  about  me.  It 
was  still  for  me  the  Benton  of  the 
fur  trade  and  the  steamboats  and 
the  gold  rush — my  boyhood's  Benton 
half-way  to  the  moon — the  ghost  of  a 
dead  town. 

At  Goodale  I  had  sought  a  sub- 
stantial town  and  found  a  visionary 
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one.  At  Benton  I  had  sought  a 
visionary  town  and  found  a  substan- 
tial one.  Philosophy  was  plainly 
indicated  as  the  proper  thing.  And, 
after  all,  a  steaming  plate  of  lamb 
chops  in  a  Chinese  chuck  house  of 
a  substantial  though  disappointing 
town  is  more  acceptable  to  even  a 
dreamer  than  the  visionary  beefsteak 
I  ate  out  there  in  that  latent  restau- 
rant of  a  potential  village. 

The  Congressman  from  Choteau 
County  had  returned  from  Washing- 
ton with  fresh  laurels;  and  Benton 
turned  out  to  welcome  her  Great 
Man.  Down  the  dusty,  poorly  lighted 
front  street  came  the  little  band — a 
shirt-sleeved  squad.  Halting  under 
the  dingy  glow  of  a  corner  street  lamp, 
they  struck  up  the  best-intentioned, 
noisiest  noise  I  ever  heard.  The 
tuba  raced  lumberingly  after  the 
galloping  cornet,  that  ran  neck-and- 
neck  with  the  wheezing  clarinet;  and 
the  drums  beat  up  behind,  pounding 
like  the  hoofs  of  stiff-kneed  horses 
half  a  stretch  behind. 

A  great  hoarse  cry  went  up — a  big- 
lunged,   generous,   warrior  cry   that 


made  you  think  of  a  cavalry  charge 
in  the  face  of  bayonets.  And  the 
shirt-sleeved  band  swung  off  down 
the  street  in  the  direction  of  the  little 
cottage  where  the  Great  Man  lived. 
All  Benton  fell  in  behind — clerks  and 
bar-keeps  and  sheep  men  and  cow- 
boys tumbling  into  fours.  Under 
the  yellow  flare  of  the  kerosene 
torches  they  went  down  the  street  like 
a  campaigning  company  in  route-step, 
scattering  din  and  dust. 

Great,  deep-chested,  happy-look- 
ing, open-air  fellows,  they  were;  big 
lovers,  big  haters,  good  laughers, 
eaters,  drinkers — and  every  one  of 
them  potentially  a  fighting  man. 

And  suddenly,  as  I  watched  them 
pass,  something  deep  down  in  me  cried 
out:  "Great  God!  What  a  fighting 
force  we  can  drum  up  out  of  the  cactus 
and  the  sagebrush  when  the  time 
comes!"  And  when  I  looked  again, 
not  one  of  the  sun-bronzed  faces  was 
strange  to  me,  but  every  one  was  the 
face  of  a  brother.  Choteau's  Congress- 
man was  myCongressman!  Benton's 
Great  Man  was  my  Great  Man!  I  fell 
into  line  alongside  a  big  bronco-buster 
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with  his  high-heeled  boots  and  his 
clanking  spurs  and  his  bandy-legged, 
firm-footed  horseman's  stride.  Thirty 
yards  farther  on  we  were  old  com- 
rades.    That  is  the  Western  way. 

We  reached  the  cottage  of  the  Great 
Man  with  the  fresh  laurels.  He  met 
us  at  the  gate.  He  called  us  Jim  and 
Bill  and  Frank  and  Kid  Something 
or  Other.  We  called  him  Charlie. 
And  he  was  n't  the  least  bit  stiff  or 
proud,  though  we  had  n't  the  least 


doubt  that  half  of  Washington  was 
in  tears  at  his  departure  for  the  West. 

The  sudden  flare  of  a  torch  be- 
trayed his  moist  eyes  as  he  told  us 
how  he  loved  us.  And  I  'm  sure  he 
meant  it. 

He  said,  with  that  Western  drawl 
of  his:  "Boys,  while  I  was  back  there 
trying  to  do  a  little  something  for 
you  in  Congress,  I  heard  a  lot  of 
swell  bands;  but  I  did  n't  hear  any 
such  music  as  this  little  old  band  of 
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ours  has  made  to-night!"  The  un- 
intentional humor  somehow  did  n't 
make  you  want  to  laugh  at  all. 

We  're  all  riding  with  his  outfit; 
and  next  year  we  're  going  to  send 
Charlie  back  East  again.  May  we 
all  die  sheep  men  if  we  don't — and 
that  's  the  limit  in  Montana! 

Talking  about  sheep  men  reminds 
me  of  Joe,  the  big  bronco-buster, 
and  his  mot.  I  was  doing  the  town 
with  Joe,  and  he  was  carefully  edu- 
cating me  in  all  the  Western  mys- 
teries. 

He  told  me  about  "day-wranglers" 
and  "night-hawks"  and  "war-bags" 
and  "roundups";  showed  me  how  to 
tie  a  "bull-noose"  and  a  "sheep- 
shank" and  a  "  Mexican  hackamore  " ; 
put  meontothe  twist-of-the- wrist  and 
the  quick  arm-thrust  that  puts  half- 
hitches  round  a  steer's  legs;  showed 
me  how  a  cowboy  makes  dance  music 
with  a  broom  and  a  mouth-harp — and 
many  other  wonderful  feats,  none  of 
which  I  can  myself  perform. 

I  wanted  to  feel  the  mettle  of  the 
big  typical  fellow,  and  so  I  said  play- 


fully: "  Say,  Joe,  come  to  confession— 
you  're  a  sheepman,  now  are  n't  you?" 

He  clanked  down  a  glass  of  long- 
range  liquid,  glared  down  at  me  with 
a  monitory  forefinger  pointing  straight 
between  my  eyes:  "Now  you  look 
here,  Shorty,"  he  drawled;  "you're 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  whatever  you 
say,  goes,  as  long  as  I  ain't  all  caved 
in!  But  you  cut  that  out,  and  don't 
you  say  that  out  loud  again,  or  you 
and  me  '11  be  having  to  scrap  the 
whole  outfit!" 

He  resumed  his  glass.  I  told  him 
still  playfully  that  a  lot  of  mighty 
good  poetry  had  been  written  about 
sheep  and  sheep  men  and  crooks  and 
lambs  and  things  like  that,  and  that  I 
considered  my  question  complimen- 
tary. 

"You  're  talkin'  about  sheep  men 
in  the  old  country,  Shorty,"  he 
drawled.  "There  ain't  any  cattle 
ranges  there,  you  know.  Do  you 
know  the  difference  between  a  sheep 
man  in  Scotland,  say,  and  in  Mon- 
tana?" 

I  did  not. 
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"Well,"  he  proceeded,  "over  in 
Scotland  when  a  feller  sees  a  sheep 
man  coming  down  the  road  with  his 
sheep,  he  says:  'Behold  the  gentle 
shepherd  with  his  fleecy  flock!' 
That  s  poetry.  Now  in  Montana, 
that  same  feller  says,  when  he  sees 
the  same  feller  coming  over  a  ridge 
with  the  same  sheep:  'Look  at  that 
crazy  blankety-blank  with  his  woollies! ' 
That  's  fact.  You  mind  what  I  say, 
or  you  '11  get  spurred." 

I  don't  quite  entirely  agree  with 
Joe,  however.  Once,  lying  in  my 
tent  across  the  river,  I  looked  out 
over  the  breaks  through  that  strange 
purple  moonlight,  such  as  I  had  al- 
ways believed  to  exist  only  in  the 
staging  of  a  melodrama,  and  saw 
four  thousand  sheep  descending  to 
the  ferry. 

Like  lava  from  a  crater  they 
poured  over  the  slope  above  me;  and 
above  them,  seeming  prodigiously 
big  against  the  weird  sky,  went  the 
sheep  man  with  his  staff  in  his  hand 
and  a  war-bag  over  his  arm,  while  at 
his  heels  a  wise  collie  followed.  It 
was  a  picture  done  by  chance  very 
much  as  Millet  could  have  done  it. 
And  somehow  Joe's  mot  couldn't 
Stand  before  that  picture, 
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We  found  a  convenient  gravel  bar 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  river,  where 
we  established  our  navy  yard.  There 
we  proceeded  to  set  up  the  keel  of 
the  Atom  I — a  twenty-foot  canoe 
with  forty-inch  beam,  lightly  ribbed 
with  oak  and  planked  with  quarter- 
inch  cypress. 

No  sooner  had  we  screwed  up  the 
bolts  in  the  keel,  than  our  shipyard 
became  a  sort  of  free  information 
bureau.  Every  evening  the  cable 
ferry  brought  over  a  contingent  of 
well-wishers,  who  were  ardent  in  their 
desire  to  encourage  us  in  our  under- 
taking, which  was  no  less  than  that 
of  making  a  toboggan  slide  down  the 
roof  of  the  continent. 

The  salient  weakness  of  the  genus 
homo,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me, 
is  an  overwhelming  desire  to  give 
advice. 

Through  several  weeks  of  toil,  we 
were  treated  to  a  most  liberal  edu- 
cation on  marine  matters.  It  ap- 
peared that  we  had  been  laboring 
under  a  fatal  misunderstanding  re- 
garding the  general  subject  of  navi- 
gation. Our  style  of  boat  was  indeed 
admirable — for  a  lake,  if  you  please, 
but — well,  of  course,  they  did  not 
wish  to  discourage  us.     It  was  quite 


possible  that  we  were  unacquainted 
with  the  Upper  Missouri.  Now  the 
Upper  River  (hanging  ou t  the 
bleached  rag  of  a  sympathetic  smile), 
the  Upper  River  was  not  the  Lower 
River,  you  know.  (That  really  did 
seem  remarkably  true,  and  we  became 
alarmed.)  The  Upper  River,  mind 
you,  was  terrific. 

Why,  we  were  assured,  those  frail 
ribs  and  that  impossible  planking 
would  go  to  pieces  on  the  first  rock — 
like  an  egg-shell !  Of  course,  we  were 
free  to  do  as  we  pleased — they  would 
not  discourage  us  for  the  world.  And 
the  engine!  Gracious!  Such  a  boat 
would  never  stand  the  vibration  of  a 
four-horse,  high-speed  engine,  driving 
a  fourteen-inch  screw!  It  appeared 
plainly  that  we  were  a  1  most 
criminally  wrong  in  all  our  calcula- 
tions. 

Shamefacedly  we  went  on  driving 
nails  into  the  impossible  hull,  knowing 
full  well — poor  misguided  heroes! — 
that  we  were  only  fashioning  a  death 
trap !  There  could  beno  doubt  about  i  t . 
The  free  informal  ion  bureau  was  unani- 
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mous.  It  was  all  very  pathetic.  Noth- 
ing but  the  tonic  of  an  habitual  morning 
swim  in  the  clear  cold  river  kept  us 
game  in  the  face  of  the  inevitable! 

We  saw  it  all.  With  a  sort  of 
forlorn,  cannon-torn-cavalry-column 
hope  we  pushed  on  with  the  fatal  work. 
Never  before  did  I  appreciate  old  Job 
in  the  clutches  of  good  advice.  I 
used  to  accuse  him  of  rabbit  blood. 
In  the  light  of  experience,  I  wish  to 
record  the  fact  that  I  beg  his  pardon. 
He  was  in  the  House  of  his  Friends. 
I  think  Job  and  I  understand  each 
other  better  now.  It  was  not  the 
boils,  but  the  free  advice! 

At  last  the  final  nail  was  driven  and 
clenched,  the  canvas  glued  on  and 
ironed,  the  engine  installed.  The 
trim,  slim  little  craft  with  her  ad- 
mirable speed  lines,  tapering  fore 
and  aft  like  a  fish,  lay  on  the  ways 
ready  for  the  plunge. 

We  had  arranged  to  christen  her 
with  beer.  The  Kid  stood  at  the 
prow  with  the  bottle  poised,  awaiting 
his  cue.  The  little  Cornishman  knelt 
at  the  prow.     He  was  not  bowed  in 
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prayer.  He  was  holding  a  bucket 
under  the  soon-to-be-broken  bottle. 
"For,"  said  he,  "in  a  country  where 
beer  is  so  dear  and  advice  so  cheap, 
let  us  save  the  beer  that  we  may  be 
strong  to  stand  the  advice!" 

The  argument  was  indeed  Socratic. 

"And  now,  little  boat,"  said  I,  in 
that  dark  brown  tone  of  voice  of  which 
I  am  particularly  proud,  "be  a  good 
girl !  Deliver  me  not  unto  the  laugh- 
ter of  my  good  advisers.  I  christen 
thee  Atom!" 

The  bottle  broke — directly  above 
that  bucket. 

And  now  before  us  lay  the  im- 
possible as  plainly  pointed  out,  not 
only  by  local  talent,  but  by  no  less 
a  man  than  the  august  captain  of 
a  government  snag-boat.  Several 
weeks  before  the  launching,  an  Event 
had  taken  place  at  Benton.  The  first 
steamboat  for  sixteen  years  tied  up 
there  one  evening.  She  was  a  gov- 
ernment snag-boat.  Now  a  govern- 
ment snag-boat  may  be  defined  as  a 
boat  maintained  by  the  government 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  navigating 
rivers  and  dodging  snags.  This  par- 
ticular snag-boat,  I  learned  afterward 
in  the  course  of  a  long  cruise  behind 
her,  holds  the  snag-boat  record.  I 
consider  her  pilot  a  truly  remarkable 
man.  He  seemed  to  have  dodged 
them  all. 

All  Benton  turned  out  to  view 
the  big  red-and-white  government 
steamer.  There  was  something  al- 
most pathetic  about  the  public  de- 
monstration when  you  thought .  of 
the  good  old  steamboat  days.  Dur- 
ing her  one  day's  visit  to  the  town,  I 
met  the  Captain. 

He  was  very  stiff  and  proud.  He 
awed  me.  I  stood  before  him  fum- 
bling my  hat.  Said  I  to  myself : '  *  The 
personage  before  me  is  more  than  a 
snag-boat  captain.  This  is  none 
other  than  the  gentleman  who  in- 
vented the  Missouri  River.  No  doubt 
even  now  he  carries  the  patent  in  his 
pocket!" 

"Going  down-river  in  a  power 
canoe,  eh?"  he  growled,  regarding 
me  critically.  "Well,  you'll  never 
get  down I" 
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"That  so?"  croaked  I,  endeavoring 
to  swallow  my  Adam's  apple. 
No,  you  won't!" 

Why?"  ventured  I  timidly,  al- 
most pleadingly.  "  Is  n't  there — uh — 
isn't  there — uh — water  enough?" 

"Water    enough — yes!"     growled 
the    personage    who    invented    the 
longest  river  in  the  world  and  there-  v 
fore  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
11  Plenty  of  water — but  you  won't  find 

ur 

Now  as  the  Atom  slid  into  the 
stream,  I  thought  of  the  Captain's 
words.  Since  that  time  the  river  had 
fallen  three  feet.  We  drew  eighteen 
inches. 

Sixty-five  days  after  that  oraculous 
utterance  of  the  Captain,  the  Kid  and 
I,  half  stripped,  sunburned,  sweating 
at  the  oars,  were  forging  slowly  against 
a  head  wind  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cheyenne,  sixteen  hundred  miles  be- 
low the  head  of  navigation.  A  big 
white-aad-red  steamer  was  creeping 
up-stream  over  the  shallow  crossing 
of  the  Cheyenne's  bar,  sounding  every 
foot  of  the  water  fallen  far  below  the 
usual  summer  level. 

It  was  the  snag-boat.  Crossing  her 
bows  and  drifting  past  her  slowly, 
I  stood  up  and  shouted  to  the  party 
in  the  pilot  house: 

"I  want  to  speak  to  the  Captain." 

He  came  out  on  the  hurricane  deck 
— the  man  who  invented  the  river. 
He  was  still  stiff  and  proud,  but  a 
swift  smile  crossed  his  face  as  he 
looked  down  upon  us,  half  naked  and 
sun-blackened  there  in  our  dinky 
little  craft. 

"Captain,"  I  cried,  and  perhaps 
there  was  the  least  vainglory  in  me; 
"I  talked  to  you  at  Benton." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  /  have  found  that  water!" 

IV 

Making  a  Getaway 

Tell  a  Teuton  that  he  can't,  and 
very  likely  he  will  show  you  that  he 
can.  It  's  in  the  blood.  Between 
the  prophecy  of  the  snag-boat  captain 
and  my  vainglorious  answer  at  the 
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Cheyenne  crossing,  I  learned  to  re- 
spect the  words  of  the  man  who 
invented  the  eccentric  old  river. 

I  stood  on  the  bank  for  some  time 
after  the  Atom  I  slid  into  the  water, 
admiring  her  truly  beautiful  lines. 
Once  I  was  captain  of  a  trunk  lid 
that  sailed  a  frog  pond  down  in  Kan- 
sas City;  and  at  that  time  I  thought  I 
knew  the  meaning  of  pride.  I  did 
not.  All  three  of  us  were  a  bit  puffed 
up  over  that  boat.  Something  of 
that  pride  that  goes  before  a  fall 
awoke  in  my  captain's  breast  as  I 
loved  her  with  my  eyes — that  trim, 
slim,  speed  thing,  tugging  at  her  for- 
ward line,  graceful  and  slender  and 
strong  and  fleet  as  a  Diana. 

I  said  at  last :  "  I  will  now  get  in  her, 
drop  down  to  the  town  landing,  and 
proceed  to  put  to  shame  a  few  of  these 
local  motor-tubs  that  make  so  much 
fuss  and  don't  get  anywhere!" 

I  loved  her  as  a  man  should  love 
all  things  that  are  swift  and  strong 
and  honest,  keen  for  marks  and  goals 
— a  big,  clean-limbed,  thoroughbred 
horse  that  will  break  his  heart  to  get 
under  the  wire  first;  a  high-power 
rifle,  slim  of  muzzle,  thick  of  breech, 
with  its  wicked  little  throaty  cry, 
doing  its  business  over  a  flat  trajec- 
tory a  thousand  yards  away:  I  loved 
her  as  a  man  should  love  those. 
Little  did  I  dream  that  she  would 
betray  me. 

I  took  in  the  line  and  went  aboard. 
At  that  moment  I  almost  understood 
the  snag-boat  captain's  bearing.  To 
be  master  of  the  Atom  I  seemed  quite 
enough;  but  to  be  the  really  truly 
captain  of  a  big  red-and-white  snag- 
boat — it  must  have  been  overwhelm- 
ing! 

I  dropped  out  into  the  current,  that, 
fresh  from  its  plunge  of  four  hundred 
feet  in  sixteen  miles,  ran  briskly. 
Everything  was  in  readiness.  I 
meant  to  put  a  crimp  in  the  vanity 
of  that  free  information  bureau. 

I  turned  on  the  switch,  opened  the 
needle  valve,  swung  the  throttle  over 
to  the  notch  numbered  with  a  big 
* 4  2 . ' '  I  placed  the  crank  on  the  wheel 
and  gave  it  a  vigorous  turn. 

"Poof!"  said  the  engine  sweetly; 


and  the  kind  word  encouraged  me 
immensely.     Again  I  cranked. 

"Poof!     Poof!" 

It  seemed  that  I  had  somehow 
misunderstood  the  former  communi- 
cation, and  it  was  therefore  repeated 
with  emphasis.  Like  a  model  father 
who  walks  the  floor  with  the  weeping 
child,  tenderly  seeking  the  offending 
pin,  I  looked  over  that  engine. 
;4  What  have  I  neglected? "  said  I.  I 
intended  to  be  quite  logical  and  fair 
in  the  matter. 

I  once  presided  over  a  country 
newspaper  that  ran  its  presses  with  a 
gasoline  engine  with  a  most  decided 
artistic  temperament.  That  engine 
used  to  have  a  way  of  communing 
silently  with  its  own  soul  right  in 
the  middle  of  press  day.  I  remem- 
bered this  with  forebodings.  J  re- 
membered how  firm  but  kind  I  was 
obliged  to  be  with  that  old  engine. 
I  remembered  how  it  always  put  its 
hands  in  its  pockets  and  took  an  ex- 
tended vacation  every  time  I  swore 
at  it.  I  decided  to  be  nothing  but  a 
perfect  gentleman  with  this  engine. 
I  even  endeavored  to  be  a  jovial 
good  fellow. 

"What  is  it,  Little  One?"  said  I 
mentally;  "does  its  little  carburetor 
hurt  it  ?  Or  did  the  bad  man  strangle 
it  with  that  horrid  old  gasoline? " 

I  tenderly  jiggled  its  air  valve,  fid- 
dled gently  with  its  spark  control 
lever.  I  cranked  it  again.  It  barked 
at  me  like  a  dog!  I  had  been  kind  to 
it,  and  it  barked  right  in  my  face. 
I  wanted  to  slap  it.  I  lifted  my  eyes 
and  saw  that  the  rapid  current  would 
soon  cany  me  past  the  town  landing. 
I  seized  a  paddle  and  shoved  her  in. 
Of  course,  a  member  of  the  free  in- 
formation bureau  was  at  the  landing. 
He  had  with  him  a  bland  smile  and 
a  choice  bit  of  information. 

"Having  trouble  with  your  engine, 
aren't  you?"  he  said  as  I  leaped 
ashore  with  the  line.  "There  must 
be  something  wrong  with  it!"  The 
remark  was  indeed  illuminating.  It 
struck  me  with  the  force  of  an  inspira- 
tion.    It  seemed  so  true. 

"Strange  that  I  had  n't  thought  of 
that!"    I    remarked.     "That    really 
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must  be  the  trouble — there  's  some- 
thing wrong  with  it!    Thanks!" 

I  tied  the  boat  and  went  up-town, 
hoping  to  sidetrack  the  benevolent 
member  of  that  ubiquitous  bureau. 
When  I  returned,  I  found  half  a 
dozen  other  benevolent  members  at 
the  landing.  They  were  holding  a 
consultation,  evidently;  and  the  very 
air  felt  gummy  with  latent  advice. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  your 
engine?"  they  chorused. 

"  Why,  there's  something  wrong 
with  it!"  I  explained  cheerfully,  as  I 
went  aboard  again.  I  began  to  crank, 
praying  steadily  for  a  miracle.  Now 
and  then  I  managed  to  coax  forth  a 
gaseous  chortle  or  two.  The  conven- 
tion on  the  landing  understood  every 
chortle  in  a  truly  marvellous  way. 

"  It 's  the  spark-plug,  that 's  sure ! " 
announced  one  with  an  air  of  finality. 
"When  an  engine  has  run  for  a 
while  ( !)  the  spark-plug  gets  all 
smutted  up.  Have  you  cleaned  your 
sparkplug?" 

"No,  Jim!"  contradicted  another, 
"it  *s  all  in  the  oil  feed!  Look  how 
she  puffs!  W'y,  it 's  in  the  oil  feed — 
plain  as  day!  Now  if  you  11  take 
off  that  carburetor  and " 

I  cranked  on  heroically. 

"It's  in  the  timer,"  volunteered 
another.  "You  see  that  little  brass 
lever  back  there?  Well,  you  take 
and  remove  that  and  you  '11  find 
that " 

I  cranked  on  shamelessly. 

"The  batteries  ain't  no  good ! "  came 
in  a  man  with  a  big  voice  that  re- 
minded me  of  a  bass-drum  booming 
up  among  the  wind  instruments  in 
a  medley.  Like  the  barber  who 
owned  the  white  owl,  I  stuck  to  my 
business.     I  cranked  on. 

"It  ain't  in  them  batteries — them 
batteries  is  all  right!"  piped  a  weaz- 
ened little  man  who  had  been  grinning 
wisely  at  the  lack  of  mechanical 
ability  so  shamelessly  exposed  by  his 
fellows.  "Now  in  a  jump  spark  en- 
gine," he  explained  leisurely,  with  a 
knowing  squint  of  his  eyes  and  an 
upl ifted  explanatory  forefinger :  "In 
a  jump  spark  engine,  gentlemen,  there 
is  a  number  of  things  to  consider. 


Now  if  you  '11  take  and  remove  that 
cylinder  head,  pull  out  the  piston 
and: " 

The  voice  of  the  expounder  was 
suddenly  drowned  out  by  the  ear-    , 
splitting   rapid-fire   of  the   exhaust! 
The  miracle  had  happened !     Hooray ! 

I  grasped  the  steering  cords  and 
jammed  her  rudder  hard  to  port. 
Her  fourteen-inch  screw,  suddenly 
started  at  full  speed  ahead,  made  the 
light  slim  craft  leap  like  a  spike- 
spurred  horse. 

But  the  turn  was  too  short.  She 
thrust  her  sharp  haughty  nose  into 
the  air  like  an  offended  lady,  and 
started  up  the  bank  after  that  infor- 
mation bureau.  If  a  tree  had  been 
convenient,  I  think  she  would  have 
climbed  it. 

I  shut  her  down. 

"She  went  that  time!"  chorused 
the  information  bureau.  Coming 
from  an  information  bureau,  the 
statement  was  marvellously  correct. 
But  I  had  suddenly  become  too  glad- 
hearted  for  a  sharp  retort. 

"If  you  will  please  throw  me  the 
line,  and  push  me  off,"  I  said  con- 
fidently, "I'll  drop  out  into  the 
current." 

I  dropped  out. 

"Now  for  putting  a  crimp  in  some 
people's   vanity!"    I   exulted. 

I  cranked.  Nothing  doing!  I 
cranked  some  more.  No  news  from 
the  crimping  department.  I  con- 
tinued to  crank;  also,  I  continued  to 
drift.  Somehow  that  current  seemed 
to  have  increased  alarmingly  in  speed. 

I  thought  I  heard  a  sound  of  merri- 
ment. I  looked  up.  The  little  weaz- 
ened man  was  gesticulating  wildly 
with  that  forefinger  of  his.  He  was 
explaining  something.  The  informa- 
tion bureau,  steadily  dwindling  into 
the  distance,  was  not  listening.  It 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  itself  im- 
mensely. 

I  swallowed  a  half-spoken  word 
that  tasted  bitter  as  it  went  down. 
Then  I  cranked  again.  There  seemed 
to  be  nothing  else  to  do.  It  was  a 
hot  day;  hot  sweat  blinded  me,  and 
trickled  off  the  tip  of  my  nose.  My 
hands    began    to    develop    blisters. 
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Finally,  a  deep  disgust  seized  me. 
Then  suddenly  I  heard  a  roaring  of 
waters  and  a  hundred  yards  ahead 
of  me  I  saw  rapids.  The  words  of 
the  information  bureau  came  back  to 
me  with  terrible  distinctness:  "Why, 
her  light  timbers  will  go  to  pieces  on 
the  first  rock!" 

Although  I  am  no  hero,  I  did  n't 
get  frightened.  I  got  sore.  "Go 
ahead,  and  smash  yourself  up,  if  you 
like ! "  I  cried  to  the  balky  craft.  And 
then  I  waited  to  see  her  do  it.  She 
swung  round  sharply  with  the  first 
suck  of  the  rapids,  struck  a  rock,  side- 
stepped, struck  another,  and  went  on 
down,  grinding  and  dragging  on  a 
stony  reef. 

It  suddenly  came  to  me  that  this 
was  what  they  called  the  Crocondunez 
Rapids.  I  remembered  that  they 
said  the  name  meant  "the  big  bridge 
of  the  nose. ' '  The  name  had  a  power- 
ful fascination  for  me — I  wanted  to 
hit  something  good  and  hard  some- 
where in  that  region! 

Finally  she  swung  clear  of  the  reef, 
caught  the  swirl  of  the  main  current, 
and  started  for  New  Orleans  with 
the  bit  in  her  teeth.  I  was  n't  ready 
to  arrive  in  New  Orleans  at  once;  I 
had  made  other  arrangements.  So 
I  grasped  a  paddle  and  drove  her 
into  shallow  water.  I  leaped  out, 
waist-deep  in  the  cold  stream,  and 
threw  my  weight  against  her.  Pant- 
ingly,  I  wondered  what  was  the  exact 
distance  to  the  nearest  axe.  I  re- 
solved to  crank  her  once  more  and 
then  for  the  axe-hunt! 

I  leaned  over  the  gunwale  and 
began  to  grind.  For  the  life  of  me, 
I  don't  know  just  what  I  did  to  her; 
but  it  seemed  that  she  had  taken 
some  offence.  Without  the  least 
warning,  she  leaped  forward  at  three- 
quarter  speed,  and  started  up-stream 
with  that  haughty  head  of  hers  thrust 
skyward ! 

I  clung  desperately  to  her  gunwale, 
and  she  dragged  me  insultingly  in 
the  drink!  She  made  a  soppy  rag 
of  me!  I  managed  to  scramble 
aboard — something  after  the  fashion 
of  a  bronco-buster  who  mounts  at  a 
gallop. 


But  the  way  she  travelled!  I  forgot 
the  ducking  and  forgave  her  with  all 
my  heart.  I  held  her  nose  well  out 
into  the  channel  where  the  current 
ran  with  swells,  though  no  wind 
blew. 

Bucking  the  rapids,  she  split  the 
fast  water  over  her  nose  and  sent  it 
aft  in  two  clean-cut  masses  that 
hissed  about  her  like  angry  skirts. 
A  light  V-shaped  wake  spread  after, 
scarcely  agitating  the  surface.  She 
dragged  no  water.  There  was  no 
churning  at  her  stern.  Only  the 
dull,  subaqueous  drone,  felt  rather 
than  heard  beneath  the  rapid  banging 
of  her  exhaust,  told  me  how  the 
honest  little  screw  thrust  hard. 

I  pushed  the  spark  lever  close  to 
the  reversing  point,  and  opened  her 
throttle  wide.  This  acted  like  a 
bottle-fly  on  the  flank  of  a  spirited 
mare.  She  shook  herself,  quivering 
through  all  her  light,  pliable  con- 
struction, lifted  her  prow  another 
inch  or  two,  and  flung  the  rapids 
behind  her. 

Slim,  fleet,  clean-heeled  and  hungry 
for  distance,  she  raced  toward  the 
Benton  landing  two  miles  up. 

In  my  anxiety  to  show  her  to  the 
benevolent  ones,  I  left  the  current  and 
took  a  cross-cut  over  a  rocky  ford. 
Pebbles  flung  from  her  pounding  heels 
showered  down  upon  me.  I  climbed 
forward  and  let  her  hammer  away. 
She  cleared  the  gravel  bar,  and  as 
she  plunged  past  the  now  silent  in- 
formation bureau  on  the  landing, 
condescendingly  I  waved  a  hand  at 
them  and  went  on  splitting  water. 

We  shot  under  the  bridge,  forged 
into  the  crossing  current,  passed  the 
big  brick  hotel,  where  a  considerable 
number  came  out  to  salute  us.  They 
dubbed  her  the  fastest  boat  that  had 
ever  climbed  that  current,  I  learned 
afterward.  Alas!  I  was  getting  my 
triumph  early  and  in  one  big  chunk! 
I  figure  that  that  one  huge  breakfast 
of  triumph,  if  properly  distributed, 
would  have  fed  me  through  the  whole 
two  thousand  miles  of  back-strain 
and  muscle-cramp. 

And  yet,  through  all  the  days  of 
snail-paced  toil  that  followed,  I  re- 
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mained  truly  thankful  for  that  early 
breakfast.     ^ 

The  Kid  and  the  Cornishman,  busy 
in  camp  with  the  packing  for  the 
voyage,  had  shared  in  the  gloom  of 
my  temporary  defeat.  But  now,  as 
I  plunged  past  them,  I  could  see  them 
leaping  into  the  air  and  cracking  their 
heels  together  with  delight.  They 
had  wet  every  plank  of  her  with  their 
sweat,  and  they  were  as  proud  as  I. 
In  the  light  of  the  following  days, 
their  delight  dwindled  into  a  pathetic 
thing. 

I  held  her  on  her  course  up-stream, 
reached  the  bend  a  mile  above, 
swung  round,  and — discovered  that 
she  had  only  then  begun  to  lift  her 
heels!  With  the  rapid  current  to 
aid,  her  speed  was  truly  wonderful. 
She  could  have  kept  pace  with  any 
respectable  freight  train  at  least. 

I  indulged  in  a  little  feverish  mental 
calculation.  She  could  make,  with 
the  minimum  current,  eighteen  miles 
per  hour.  Every  day  meant  fifteen 
hours  of  light.  Sioux  City  was  two 
thousand  miles  away.  We  could 
reach  Sioux  City  easily  in  ten  days' 
actual  running! 

While  I  was  covering  that  fast  mile 
back  to  camp,  I  saw  the  Atom  passing 
Sioux  City  with  an  air  of  high-nosed 
contempt.  I  developed  a  sort  of 
unreasoning  hunger  for  New  Orleans, 
a  kind  of  violent  thirst  for  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico!  Nothing  short  of  these, 
it  seemed  to  me,  could  be  worthy  of 
so  fleet  a  craft.  When  I  shoved  her 
nose  into  the  landing,  I  found  that 
my  companions  thoroughly  agreed 
with  me. 

All  that  night  in  my  restless  sleep 
I  drove  speed  boats  at  a  terrific  pace 
through  impossible  channels  and  rock- 
toothed  Scyllas ;  and  the  little  Cornish- 
man fought  angry  seas  and-  heard  a 
dream-wind  shrieking  in  the  cordage, 
and  felt  the  salt  spume  on  his  face. 
"  I  wonder  why  I  am  always  dreaming 
that,"  he  said.  "Atavism,"  I  ven- 
tured; and  he  regarded  me  narrowly, 
as  though  I  might  be  maligning  his 
character  in  some  way. 

At  dawn  we  had  already  eaten  and 
were  loading  the  Atom  for  the  voyage. 


With  her  cargo  she  drew  eighteen 
inches  of  water.  At  full  speed,  she 
would  squat  four  inches.  It  was  the 
first  of  August  and  the  water,  which 
had  reached  in  the  spring  its  highest 
point  for  twenty  years,  had  been 
falling  rapidly,  and  now  promised  to 
go  far  below  the  average  low-water 
mark.  We  had  ahead  of  us  a  long 
voyage,  every  mile  of  which  was 
strange  water. 

Once  again  I  went  over  that 
feverish  calculation.  This  time  I 
was  more  generous.  I  decided  upon 
fifteen  days.  The  cable  ferry  towed 
us  out  beyond  the  gravel  bars  that, 
during  the  last  week,  had  been  slowly 
lifting  their  bleached  masses  higher. 
In  mid-stream  we  cut  loose. 

At  the  first  turn  the  engine  started. 
We  were  going  at  a  good  half-speed 
clip,  when  suddenly  the  engine 
changed  its  mind.  "Squash!"  it 
said  wearily.  Then  it  let  off  a  gaso- 
line sigh  and  went  into  a  peaceful 
sleep.  We  had  reached  the  brick 
hotel.  We  pulled  in  with  the  paddles 
and  tied  up.  The  information  bureau 
was  there,  and  at  once  went  into 
consultation. 

Having  done  various  things,  I 
carefully  surveyed  my  environs  for 
a  lady.  There  were  no  ladies  present, 
so  I  spoke  out  freely.  "And  now," 
said  I,  having  exhausted  my  vo- 
cabulary, "I  shall  crank!" 

Bill  and  the  Kid  sat  on  a  pile  of 
rocks  looking  very  sullen.  For  some 
reason  or  other  they  seemed  to  doubt 
that  engine.  I  don't  know  how  long 
I  cranked.  I  know  only  that  the 
impossible  happened.  The  boat 
started  for  the  hotel  piazza! 

I  did  n't  shut  her  down  this  time. 
I  leaped  out  and  took  her  by  the  nose. 
Putting  our  shoulders  against  the 
power  of  the  screw,  we  walked  her 
out  into  the  current,  headed  her 
down-stream,  and  scrambled  in  wet 
to  the  ears. 

My  logbook  speaks  for  that  day  as 
follows:  "Left  Benton  at  2.30  p.  m. 
Gypsied  along  under  half  gasoline 
for  several  hours,  safely  crossing 
the  Shonkin  and  Groscondunez  Bars. 
Struck  a  rock  in  Fontenelle  Rapids  at 
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4.30,  taking  off  rudder.  Landed 
with  difficulty  on  a  gravel  bar  and 
repaired  damages.  At  5.30  engine 
bucked.  A  heavy  wind  from  the 
West  beat  us  against  a  ragged  shore 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Impossible 
to  proceed  without  power,  except  by 
cor delling — which  we  did,  walking 
waist-deep  in  the  water  much  of  the 
time.     Paddles  useless  in  such  a  head- 


wind. The  wind  falling  at  sunset,  we 
drifted,  again  losing  our  rudder  while 
shooting  Brule  Rapids.  Tied  up  at 
the  head  of  Black  Bluffs  Rapids  at 
dusk,  having  made  twenty  miles  out 
of  two  thousand  for  the  first  day's 
run.  Have  to  extend  that  fifteen 
days!  Just  the  same,  that  informa- 
tion bureau  saw  us  leave  under 
power!" 


(To  be  continued) 


THE  SWORD  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 

By  ALICE   MACGOWAN 
Illustrated  by  Robert  Edwards 


CHAPTER  III 
Gone  to  Texas 

RUNAWAY  boy 

and  a  lame  hound 
— it  was  a  broad 
trail  that  .these 
left  for  Vespasian 
Seacrest's  follow- 
ing ;  yet  week  after 
week  the  father 
delayed  to  do  more  than  circle  the 
immediate  neighborhood  with  a  care- 
less assumption  of  indifference  as  to 
news  of  the  fugitive.  No  doubt  he 
had  visions  of  a  weary  and  homesick 
Champ  creeping  in  at  some  twilight 
to  silently  make  his  submission.  If 
this  was  so,  he  maintained  them  in 
the  teeth  of  advice  and  information 
to  the  contrary.  For  Salomy  Jane 
spoke  up  to  her  employer,  almost  with 
acrimony. 

"Yes,  an'  you  '11  fool  around  wait- 
in'  for  Champ  to  come  back  of  hisself 
till  that  thar  boy  '11  go  plumb  out  'n 
the  country,"  she  told  him.  "I  say 
come  back !  They  ain't  no  give  up  in 
Champ.  He  never  was  what  a  body  'd 
call  a  mean  child;  but  when  he  got 


cross  ways  in  the  road,  I  always 
knocked  under  to  hira  first,  to  save 
trouble,  'caze  knock  under  hisself  he 
never  would — I  reckon  he  's  too  much 
like  his  daddy." 

"Huh!"  returned  Vespasian,  dis- 
sembling the  satisfaction  he  felt. 
"  That 's  what 's  ailin'  him,  I  reckon — 
you  been  a-knuckbn'  down  to  him  all 
his  life.  I  ort  to  have  took  a  hand 
long  ago.  Time  I  git  my  fodder 
pulled,  I  'm  a-goin'  down  to  McLe- 
more's  Cove  and  fetch  him  home, 
without  Gid  Fain  's  sent  him  back 
before  then." 

But  Gideon  Fain,  younger  brother 
of  the  dead  Miranda,  did  not  send 
home  the  hope  of  the  house  of  Sea- 
crest.  The  weeks  ran  into  autumn 
months.  Salomy  Jane  pined  visibly; 
according  to  her  own  report  she  slept 
ill  and  dreamed  dreams.  These  latter 
she  insisted  upon  retailing  to  Vespa- 
sian along  with  his  breakfast. 

"An'  I  seen  him  as  plain  as  I  see 
you  this  minute,"  she  opened  out  one 
gray  dawn  in  late  October.  Nagged 
nerves  had  given  her  a  face-ache,  and 
her  head  was  tied  up,  so  that,  in  the 
dim  shine  of  the  one  candle  by  which 
the  meal  was  proceeding,  her  pinched 
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little  face  with  its  one  wild  eye  and 
one  tame,  surrounded  by  folds  of 
butternut-dyed  homespun,  wore  some- 
thing of  a  witch-like  aspect. 

"Well,  I  reckon  that  's  a  sign  he  's 
a-comin'  back  to-day  or  to-morrow," 
Vespasian  jeered  good-humoredly 
from  the  board. 

Salomy  Jane  had  a  cold  along  with 
her  neuralgia,  and  the  portentous 
sniffs  with  which  she  punctuated  all 
statements  lent  them  a  certain  fune- 
real quality.  She  paused  now  as  she 
set  a  plate  of  pones  hot  from  the 
oven  down  at  her  employer's  left. 
With  an  access  of  timid  courage — if 
such  a  combination  can  be — she 
leaned  forward  and  addressed  him. 

"No,  Champ  ain't  a-comin'  back 
to-day,  nor  to-morrow — nor  nary 
other  day  that  you  could  name,"  she 
asserted  tremulously.  "I  tell  you  I 
seen  him — an*  I  seen  him  plain.  He 
was  a-standin'  with  Gid  Fain's  folks, 
an*  every  last  one  of  'em  had  pokes 
on  they*  backs.  Champ,  he  hilt  out 
his  hand  torge  me,  an*  when  he 
opened  it — hit  was  plumb  full  of  salt. 
You  know  that 's  a  sign  of  a  journey. 
I  've  dre'mp'  it  now  three  times  run- 
nin\  You  know  it  's  shore  to  come 
true.  If  you  ever  want  to  put  eyes 
on  yo'  son  again,  you  '11  gp  down  to 
Gid  Fain's  in  McLemore's  Cove  an' 
fetch  him,  and  you  won't  wait  for  no 
fodder-pullin',  neither." 

Seacrest  got  up  wiping  his  mouth 
and  smiling.  Salomy  Jane's  'visions 
had  to  be  treated  with  respect.  It 
was  the  one  point,  aside  from  Champ, 
upon  which  she  had  ever  shown  any 
spirit. 

"  I  reckon  your  dreams  means  that 
the  Fains  is  a-gettin*  they'  pokes 
ready  to  come  bring  Champ  home — 
that 's  a  journey,  ain't  it?  Twenty 
miles,  if  it 's  an  inch,  and  over  the 
worst  road  that  ever  laid  outdoors." 

Salomy  Jane  shook  her  head  and 
sniffed. 

"Take  it  yo'  way,"  she  said  with  a 
sullenness  unusual.  "Man  person  '11 
do  that  anyhow.  But  I  've  warned 
ye." 

Vespasian  was  to  remember  her 
words  when,  after  seeing  the  crops 


thoroughly  garnered,  after  taking 
time  even  for  a  side  excursion  to  his 
boyhood  home  in  Sequatchie  Valley, 
where  he  wanted  to  get  one  of  old 
Belle's  pups  that  would  make  a  fit 
dog  for  his  son, '  and  perhaps — who 
knows? — a  peace  offering,  he  finally 
took  his  leisurely  way  down  through 
the  small  town  of  Chattanooga,  to 
McLemore's  Cove,  that  rich  little 
valley  nursed  in  the  eastern  flank  of 
Lookout  Mountain  where  it  runs  into 
northern  Georgia,  where  the  Fains 
were  then  living.  It  was  sullen,  gray, 
November  weather;  the  skies  wept 
continually,  dropping  their  tears  upon 
a  sobbing  earth  that  answered  from 
miry  road  and  dripping  forest  in  a 
sigh  of  autumnal  grief.  Something  in 
the  deserted  aspect  of  the  Gideon  Fain 
place  struck  cold  to  Seacrest's  heart 
as  he  turned  into  the  long  lane 
which  led  up  to  the  cabin.  This  was 
weather  to  keep  humans  housed,  but 
so  far  he  had  seen  neither  hoof  nor 
horn  of  any  stock  about  the  place. 
Then  he  drew  a  sharp  breath  of  relief. 
A  huddled  mule  was  tethered  under  a 
tree,  and  a  man's  figure  moved  in  the 
door  of  a  smoke-house.  Nearer  ap- 
proach showed  the  front  door  of  the 
dwelling  sagging  wide,  sawing  fitfully 
to  and  fro  in  the  rain-laden  gusts,  and 
instinctively  Seacrest  turned  to  the 
man  in  the  smoke-house,  with  the 
customary  "Hello!"  adding  after  it, 
"Whar 'sail  the  folks  at?" 

"Gid  Fain's  fambly?"  inquired  he 
in  the  smoke-house  door,  surveying 
the  new-comer  with  leisurely  interest. 
"Gone  to  Texas.  I  've  bought  this 
place.     My  name  's  Tuel." 

After  feverishly  inquiring  the  de- 
tails and  learning  that  Gideon  Fain's 
people  might  stop  for  a  time  at  Me- 
ridian, Vespasian  hurried  back  to 
Chattanooga.  Haste  and  anxiety 
grew  in  him  at  every  step.  He  left 
his  horse  and  wagon  with  Salomy 
Jane's  brother,  to  be  driven  back  to 
the  Ridge,  and  he  himself,  rain- 
soaked,  unprepared,  bought  a  railway 
ticket  and  set  out. 

That  his  soaked  clothes  dried  on  his 
body  was  no  tax  upon  the  mountain 
man's  enormous  vitality,  but  the  rail- 
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way  journey,  in  a  car  whose  windows 
were  kept  shut  against  the  rain,  where 
a  wood  stove  added  unwelcome  heat 
to  the  fetid  air  and  people  lay  in  con- 
torted, uneasy  slumber  on  the  un- 
comfortable seats,  scrambling  out  now 
and  again  for  a  hastily  snatched  meal 
at  a  station  or  buying  fried  chicken 
and  biscuit  from  some  negro  vender, 
— this  brought  him  at  length,  sick  and 
dizzy,  to  Meridian,  Mississippi.  Some- 
how the  mountain  man  had  never 
thought  of  the  amount  in  his  pocket 
saying  anything  to  the  length  of  his 
journey,  and  did  not  know  the  name 
of  Gideon  Fain's  wife's  kin.  Ill  as  he 
was  by  this  time  with  alternate  fever 
and  chill,  he  set  out  to  inquire  from 
house  to  house.  The  second  day  he 
broke  down  and  stumbled  back  to  his 
boarding-place,  where  he  lay  in  a 
high  fever  and  delirious  for  weeks. 
He  paid  the  negro  who  tended  on  him 
during  his  illness  to  finish  his  inquir- 
ies, and  the  boy,  after  the  manner  of 
his  race,  asked  possibly  one  or  two 
people,  and  informed  the  sick  man 
that  nobody  named  Fain  had  ever 
stopped  in  the  town. 

It  was  after  Christmas  that  Ves- 
pasian Seacrest  crept  up  from  his  bed 
to  face  a  sizable  doctor's  bill,  an  in- 
debtedness to  his  landlady,  who  was 
a  widow,  and  empty  pockets.  He 
was,  among  other  things,  a  competent 
blacksmith ;  he  now  sought  and  found 
work  at  his  trade;  but,  as  the  big 
plantations  universally  had  their  slave 
smiths,  all  such  vocations  found 
limited  patronage  in  those  days.  It 
was  spring  before  he  had  paid  him- 
self free  and  accumulated  enough  to 
defray  his  expenses  back  to  Chat- 
tanooga. He  tramped  into  the  house 
on  the  ridge  one  April  twilight,  with 
a  bearing  and  story  so  curious  that 
Salomy  Jane  looked  past  him  to  see 
Champ  following.  Something  that 
illness  had  done  to  Vespasian  Sea- 
crest's  mentality,  some  twist  it  had 
put  in  the  machine,  or  cog  loosened 
somewhere,  had  left  him,  where  his 
absent  son  was  concerned,  not  exactly 
as  other  people.  Only  the  old  woman 
with  the  wall  eye  thoroughly  under- 
stood him  in  this  matter.     To  her, 


with  her  dreams  and  visions,  it  was 
nothing  strange  that  he  should  speak 
of  his  lost  son  as  though  the  boy 
might  be  expected  any  moment. 
She  fought  Seacrest's  battles  with 
the  too-curious  who  would  have 
questioned  him  concerning  Champ's 
present  whereabouts  or  well-being, 
and  she  was  always  his  delighted 
auditor  when  he  boasted  with  ever 
increasing  circumstance  and  detail  of 
what  was  being  done  for  the  boy,  and 
of  what  he  himself  intended  doing. 

It  was  on  the  street  in  Chattanooga, 
just  after  Seacrest  had  left  the  train 
which  brought  him  back  from  the 
south,  that  he  met  Judge  Winchester, 
and  the  lawyer  halted  him  and  spoke 
of  Champ.  The  season  for  some  por- 
tion of  which  Mrs.  Winchester  looked 
to  take  the  children  to  Walden's 
Ridge  was  approaching,  and  the 
moneyed  man  was  reminded  that  the 
son  of  his  humble  neighbor  had  given 
offence  the  year  before  concerning  a 
subject  almost  unmentionable.  He 
was  not  aware  of  the  boy's  flight,  and, 
after  rather  strained  greetings,  he 
began: 

"Seacrest,  what  your  son  said  in 
Abel  Mims's  school  was  my  reason 
for  taking  my  children  out  before  the 
term  was  ended.  I  let  my  wife  go  to 
the  Ridge  with  the  children  in  the 
summers  because  the  air  is  strength- 
ening up  there — strengthening.  Mrs. 
Winchester  is  of  the  opinion  also  that 
the  associates  are  harmless,  if  not 
elegant;  but  when  I  hear  of  such  talk 
as  your  son  had  to  my  children  in 
Abel  Mims's  school,  I  feel  that  it  *s 
time  for  me  to  protest.  I  pay  more 
than  half  the  money  that  is  raised  to 
get  up  that  school.  You  could  n't 
have  a  school  without  me.  And  I 
want  to  say  right  here  and  now, 
Seacrest,  that  you  've  got  to  deal 
with  that  boy  of  yours  or  I  will  never 
pay  it  again." 

From  a  superior  height  Vespasian 
looked  down  on  the  fussy,  sanguine, 
rotund  little  man,  and  lazily  changed 
his  quid  from  one  cheek  to  the  other. 

"Well,  Judge,"  he  began  in  the 
rolling,  mellow  drawl  of  his  people,  a 
bright  streak  slumbering  between  the 
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thick  dark  fringes  of  his  lowered  lids, 
"  I  reckon  I  can  say  for  my  boy  Champ 
that  he  will  never  bother  your  chaps 
again — becaze  I  'm  not  goin'  to  allow 
him  to  go  to  the  summer  school  with 
'em.  It  ain't  fittin'.  Abel  Mims 
don't  know  anything  to  teach  my  son, 
and  I  have  sent  him  out  of  the  moun- 
tains to  get  his  education." 

He  walked  on  and  left  a  wrathful 
and  astonished  man  pulling  off  a  tall 
silk  hat  to  wipe  a  heated  brow  with  a 
flourishing  silk  handkerchief. 

"  When  people  of  his  class  can  speak 
to  their  superiors  like  that,"  the  judge 
said,  in  telling  of  it  at  the  family  din- 
ner table,  "it  fs  time  for  men  of  in- 
telligence to  look  to  the  governing  of 
the  country." 

"Where  did  he  say  Champ  was 
gone  to?"  inquired  Evelyn  Belle, 
buttering  her  pound  cake  with  a 
liberal  hand.  ' '  No,  mammy ' ' — to  the 
negress  who  stood  patiently  behind 
her  chair — -"it  won't  make  me  yellow 
as  a  duck's  foot,  neither.  I  don't 
love  anything  else  on  the  table.  If  I 
can't  have  butter  on  my  cake  I  11 
just  starve  myself  to  death." 

As  time  sifted  the  matter,  it  ap- 
peared that  nobody  could  answer 
Evelyn  Belle's  question ;  nobody  knew 
where  Champ  Seacrest  was  gone. 
The  Texas  of  that  day  was,  to  the 
poor  whites  of  the  South,  an  allure- 
ment and  a  mystery,  a  place  where  a 
man  of  courage  and  enterprise  might 
very  shortly  make  a  fortune,  or  find 
a  grave;  and  Gideon  Fain  with  his 
family,  and  presumably  little  Champ 
Seacrest  among  them,  had  vanished 
into  the  wide  levels  of  its  endless 
plains  as  utterly  as  a  chance-blown 
leaf. 

Yet  the  father  showed  no  apprecia- 
tion of  this  fact.  He  took  up  his 
affairs  on  the  ridge  farm,  and  pushed 
them  forward  with  fiery,  untiring 
energy,  improving  the  place,  making 
the  best  crop  it  had  ever  seen.  When, 
in  the  fall,  he  went  to  Miss  Rhody 
Clack  to  have  himself  measured  for  a 
new  homespun  suit,  he  bespoke  also 
the  making  of  a  suit  for  the  boy.  Miss 
Rhody  had  made  such  clothing  the 
year  before — would  she  know  the  size 


it  ought  to  be  by  now?  The  tailoress 
stated  that  she  had  a  nephew  just 
Champ's  age  and  height,  "or  a  leetle 
mite  chunkier."  To  this  boy  she 
would  fit  the  suit,  taking  care  that 
it  be  made  snug,  and  she  believed  that 
Champ  would  find  it  to  his  liking. 

"That 's  right,"  Vespasian  agreed, 
grown  strangely  garrulous  since  his 
return  from  the  south.  "That  's 
right,  Miss  Rhody;  you  make  it  little 
in  the  waist,  because  Champ  is  right 
slim  around  the  middle,  like  his  daddy 
before  him.  I  remember  when  your 
Aunt  Sarah  made  my  weddin'  clothes, 
she  says  to  me,  says  she, '  Vesp,  ef  I  'd 
had  your  figure  when  I  was  a  gal  I 
shore  could  have  had  my  pick  o'  the 
boys.'" 

He  squared  his  big  shoulders  and 
laughed.  Deep  chested,  with  that 
fiery  glance  and  toss  of  the  tempestu- 
ously curl-crowned  head,  though  the 
dark  rings  now  showed  silver  thread- 
ings,  he  was  still  a  dominating,  valiant- 
"  looking  creature. 

Miss  Rhody  smiled  appreciation. 
"  I  reckon  Champ  '11  never  have  your 
height,"  she  hazarded.  "He  takes 
too  much  after  his  mother's  people. 
He  's  a  Fain." 

With  the  memory  of  that  closing 
quarrel  illuminating*  his  mind,  Ves- 
pasian shook  his  head. 

"Champ  ain't  no  Fain,"  he  said 
with  satisfaction.  "Don't  you  fool 
yourself,  Miss  Rhody.  And  I  ain't 
sure,  neither,  that  he  won't  come  up 
to  me,  time  he  gets  his  growth." 

It  was  the  year  after  Champ's  de- 
parture that  Emmeline  Glenn  died. 
The  baby  died,  too,  and  Clay  Hicker- 
son  stayed  on  aimlessly  for  a  while  at 
the  Glenn  place  where  poor  Emmeline 
had  been  wont  to  make  the  crop  for 
him.  There  was  nothing  planted  this 
year,  and  nothing  to  eat ;  Delora  was 
to  be  fed,  and  the  step-father  per- 
suaded himself  that  it  was  a  humane 
impulse  which  made  him  seek  his 
more  prosperous  neighbor,  Seacrest, 
and  offer  him  the  farm  for  a  quarter 
of  its  value.  Vespasian  was  aware 
that  the  widower  could  make  no 
valid  deed  to  the  land,  having  but  a 
courtesy  title  to  it;  yet  the  Glenn 
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place  was  one  of  the  best  on  the 
Ridge,  its  acres  marched  with  his,  he 
had  always  wanted  it,  and  here  was 
his  chance  to  have  it.  If  he  refused 
to  buy,  Hickerson  would  but  go  down 
to  Chattanooga  and  hawk  it  about 
until  he  found  some  one  willing  to 
purchase,  and  then  the  child  would 
get  nothing.  Seacrest  promised  him- 
self to  take  the  little  girl  along  with 
the  property,  and  make  her  a  charge 
upon  himself. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  opening  of  the 
next  year — and  many  years  there- 
after— saw  Vespasian  repairing,  put- 
ting in  order  and  tilling  the  two  farms 
as  they  had  never  been  tilled  before. 
The  South  of  that  day  was  no  place 
for  a  white  man  who  did  not  own 
slaves;  yet  Seacrest  managed  by 
superior  energy  and  ability  to  make 
quite  a  notable  standing  for  himself. 

Del  or  a  entered  Vespasian  Sea- 
crest's  household  with  all  a  child's 
silent,  bitter  partisanship  for  her 
exiled  playmate,  believing  honestly  ' 
that  she  hated  the  father  for  the  sake 
of  the  son  he  had  driven  away.  But 
ah,  the  little  girl  who  had  loved 
Champ  Seacrest  for  those  most  mascu- 
line attributes  of  haughty  generosity, 
reckless  valor,  and  domineering  pride 
— could  she  be  insensible  to  the  same 
traits  in  the  older  man?  And  more, 
when  the  qualities  which  had  won 
the  boy's  heart  laid  their  charm  on 
his  sire,  and  Seacrest  came  to  dote 
openly  upon  his  growing  girl  with  her 
slow,  quietly  humorous  speech,  the 
sleeping  spark  of  laughter  that  always 
lurked  in  her  brown  eyes,  and  her 
light-hearted  staunchness,  then  in- 
deed the  bond  of  an  abiding  affection 
was  made  and  ratified  between  them. 
Vespasian  unhesitatingly  admitted 
her  to  an  intimacy  closer  and  more 
tender  than  he  could  have  offered  a 
son,  however  dear.  She  became  his 
shadow,  the  ultimate  syllable  of  his 
word.  He  took  her  hunting  with  him, 
taught  her  to  use  a  gun;  she  even 
made  some  headway  at  assisting  him 
on  the  farm.  But  when  the  time 
came  he  resolutely  sent  her  from  him 
to  the  th-iving  little  town  of  Jasper 
at   the   foot    of  the   fat   Sequatchie 


valley,  where  she  might  live  with  his 
merchant  brother  and  attend  a  good 
school. 

He  built  so  extensively  at  the  Glenn 
place  that  Salomy  Jane's  hope  flared 
up — surely  nothing  but  approaching 
matrimony  could  account  for  so  many 
pens  being  added  to  a  dwelling  which 
was  already  ample  for  the  needs  of  its 
owner's  present  household.  Yet  the 
main  room  of  this  new  portion  was 
promptly  set  aside  for  Champ's  oc- 
cupancy. On  its  door  was  a  clumsy 
but  effective  lock;  and  into  it  were 
moved  all  of  the  dead  mother's  be- 
longings, and  many  things  which 
Vespasian  purchased  for  the  boy. 
Into  it,  too,  unknown  to  the  others, 
annually  went  the  suits  which  were 
made  for  Champion  Seacrest.  Miss 
Rhody's  nephew  continued  to  grow 
in  height,  and  in  that  process  reduced 
somewhat  in  girth,  so  that  the 
tailoress  believed  him  to  continue  a 
fair  model  for  Champ 's  clothing.  The 
second  year  of  the  boy's  absence  and 
the  third  year's  suits  were  made,  and 
nobody  thought  of  doubting  that 
they  were  sent  to  Texas. 

Miss  Rhody  would  say  to  her  helper 
as  she  finished  a  suit:  "Lord,  honey, 
don't  you  know  that  thar  boy  is  dead 
and  gone  this  long  ago  ?  They  tell  me 
that  the  place  where  he  first  stopped 
at — I  disremember  the  name,  but 
them  that  told  me  knowed  it — they 
tell  me  that  yellow  fever  runs  high 
in  that  thar  place  of  a  summer,  and 
that  they  had  a  run  of  it  the  year  the 
Fains  settled  in  the  town.  Folks 
from  the  mountains  always  ketches 
town  diseases — an*  sure  as  they  ketch 
'em  they  die  of  'em.  I  hain't  no  idea 
that  Vespasian  Seacrest  '11  ever  see 
his  boy  again  in  this  world.  I  reckon 
he  railly  knows  it,  and  he  's  just  a 
little  bit  curious  about  it — pore  soul!" 

As  Delora  shot  up  into  a  tall  girl, 
showing  the  refining  influence  of  the 
better  advantages  Vespasian  con- 
scientiously gave  her,  her  position 
on  the  Ridge  became  a  painful  one. 
Already  the  state  of  affairs  which 
culminated  in  the  Civil  War  was  be- 
ginning to  make  itself  intolerably  felt. 
East  Tennessee  was  a  house  divided; 
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its  few  and  scattered  rich  men,  with 
their  slaves,  looked  with  contempt 
upon  the  non-slave-owning  whites, 
who  could  be  nothing  but  poor.  The 
mountaineers,  except  where  trade 
offered  them  some  contact  with  their 
wealthy  neighbors  and  made  it  to 
their  interest  to  be  otherwise,  were 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  abolition 
sentiments  of  the  North-,  already  be- 
ginning to  be  heard  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line. 

CHAPTER  IV 

War 

For  thirty  years  before  secession 
the  heart  of  the  North  was  rent  by 
the  premonitory  pangs  of  the  im- 
pending struggle.  She  was  not  from 
the  first  a  unit  on  this  question,  though 
victory  found  her  fairly  well  agreed 
within  herself.  Perhaps  the  minor  in- 
ternecine strife  between  Copperhead 
and  Abolitionist  above  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  which  preceded  and  did 
its  part  toward  bringing  on  the  war, 
threshed  out  these  questions  to  a 
fairly  definite  conclusion. 

When  a  mob  led  or  incited  by  repu- 
table persons  in  Boston  dragged  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison,  a  rope  around 
his  neck,  through  the  streets  of  that 
city  for  his  too-plain  speaking,  and  so 
menaced  him  that  the  police  rescued 
the  man  and  put  him  in  jail  for  his 
own  safety,  the  South  sat  aloof, 
haughtily  incurious,  contenting  her- 
self with  the  standing  offer  of  five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  arrest  and 
prosecution  of  the  pestiferous  Aboli- 
tionist, repeated  and  always  in- 
creasing demands  concerning  the 
safeguarding  of  slave  property,  and, 
within  her  own  borders,  a  tense, 
ominous  silence  on  the  Great  Sub- 
ject. 

Vespasian  Seacrest  did  not  belong 
to  the  slave-owning  class.  The  lib- 
eration of  the  negro  meant  little  to 
him.  But  the  men  of  his  race  had 
come  over  the  mountains  with  John 
Sevier;  from  them  and  their  kind  had 
been  recruited  that  pathetically  in- 
domitable rear-guard  of  the  Revo- 


lution without  which  our  struggle  for 
independence  must  have  failed.  Eigh- 
teen-twelve,  a  naval  war,  did  not 
touch  the  mountains;  but  Vespasian 
himself  had  served  in  Mexico,  a  good 
soldier,  and,  as  the  mountaineer  al- 
ways is,  an  ardent  patriot.  When 
secession  was  mooted,  it  was  to  him 
as  though  the  solid  earth  had  slipped 
under  his  feet.  He  fell  into  a  sort  of 
madness  of  rage  and  resentment, 
which  was  to  mark  him  even  among 
his  passionately  loyal  fellows  through- 
out the  years  of  the  conflict  that  fol- 
lowed. Delora  Glenn  readily  took 
her  color  from  him.  There  were  no 
runaway  slaves  to  be  helped  north 
through  the  mountains;  but  when  the 
time  came  it  was  Delora  upon  whom 
he  depended,  while  poor  Salomy  Jane 
trembled  and  dreamed  dreams  and 
saw  visions.  In  those  days  her  de-  • 
fective  eye  ran  up  the  danger  signal 
and  kept  it  permanently  hoisted. 

On  the  twentieth  of  December, 
i860,  South  Carolina  seceded.  The 
shock  to  these  mountain  dwellers, 
who  cared  more  for  the  Union 
than  for  the  matter  of  slave-hold- 
ing, was  profound.  As,  with  the 
opening  year,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana 
followed  like  ships  getting  under 
way,  the  old  man  cried  out  at  each 
treachery  to  the  Union,  protesting 
loudest  against  those  nearest  at 
hand. 

"I  never  did  have  no  use  for  Ala- 
bam', "  he  announced.  "Looks  like 
they  're  the  poorest  nation  of  people 
I  ever  laid  eyes  on.  As  for  Georgy — 
well,  Mirandy  come  from  Georgy — but 
'twas  near  the  Tennessee  line.  I  'd 
say  let  'em  go,  if  hit  was  n't  against  the 
constitution.  As  it  is,  I  reckon  we-all 
will  have  to  l'arn  'em  a  lesson  about 
this  secedin'  business." 

This  was  the  day  before  they  heard 
that  Texas  had  gone  out.  Delora 
brought  that  news  home  from  a  trip 
down  to  the  Foster  place,  where  Steve 
sometimes  fetched  necessaries  out  to 
them  from  Chattanooga.  To  the 
three  in  the  Seacrest  household, 
Texas  meant  Champ. 

"Huh!      I  know  mighty  well  and 
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good  my  son  ain't  a-holdin'  with 
none  such  as  that,"  Vespasian  said 
promptly.  "Texas  has  seceded,  has 
she?  She's  done  gone  out  o'  the 
Union?  Well,  that  caper  o'  hern  '11 
jest  about  bring  Champ  back  to  the 
mountains,  whar  he  belongs — that  's 
what  hit  '11  do." 

To  an  outsider,  unaware  how  this 
belief  had  been  built  up  and  main- 
tained, such  dependence  upon  the 
young  man's  opinions  and  his  course 
in  any  given  circumstances  would 
have  seemed  fantastic;  but  the  two 
women  accepted  the  dictum,  and 
shared  his  hopes. 

As  spring  progressed,  in  a  country 
held  from  its  usual  activities  by  an 
apathy  of  incertitude  and  creeping 
terror,  Virginia  went  weeping  out  of 
the  Union.  Arkansas  followed,  then 
North  Carolina.  And  when  May  was 
green  on  her  Cumberlands,  Tennessee 
did  the  impossible  thing  and  joined 
her  rebelling  sisters. 

"'T ain't  so!"  Vespasian  raved. 
"We-all  hain't  seceded!  East  Ten- 
nessee 's  as  loyal  as  Ohio.  They 
ain't  a  man  worth  countin'  from 
Chickamauga  to  Cumberland  Gap 
that  don't  belong  to  the  Union  now 
as  much  as  he  ever  did.  Them  low- 
down  secesh  at  Nashville  can't  take 
us  out — we  won't  go.  States'  rights 
— I  say  states'  rights!  I  reckon  we 
got  a  light  to  stand  by  our  coun- 
try. Yes,  and  we  11  fight  for  it. 
We  '11  l'arn  'em.  T  ain't  East  Ten- 
nessee that 's  secedin'.  We  '11  Tarn 
'em!" 

"Now,  Mr.  Seacrest,"  Salomy  Jane 
piped  tearfully.  "You  ain't  got  no 
call  to  name  out  yo'  ruthers  so  fierce. 
Let  them  that  wants  to  secesh,  secesh ; 
an'  we  '11  live  all  peaceable  and 
friendly  up  here,  a-troublin'  nobody, 
and  bein'  troubled  by  nobody." 

She  looked  hopefully  from  one  to 
the  other,  but  the  grim  amusement 
on  the  man's  face  was  reflected  in 
Delora's  smile. 

"  You  can  tote  water  on  both  shoul- 
ders— and  a  pail  of  it  on  your  head — 
if  you  think  that  '11  do  you  any  good," 
Vespasian  agreed  with  tolerant  scorn. 
"My  beliefs  air  that  hit 's  the  most 


dangersome  way  that  a  body  can 
take.  They  's  a  big  fight  comin',"  he 
concluded,  with  an  almost  savage 
relish;  "and  them  that  hits  quick  and 
hits  hard  has  the  best  chance.  Lord! 
I  wish  Champ  was  here!" 

"Green  and  Peyt  Winchester  have 
written  home  from  the  University  of 
Virginia,  to  know  if  they  can  enlist 
when  the  war  comes,"  Delora  said 
abruptly,  as  though  his  mention  of 
his  absent  son  had  brought  it  to  her 
mind.  "Mandy  Foster  tells  that  all 
the  boys  at  the  university  will  go; 
and  they  're  drilled  till  they  're  good 
soldiers." 

"  Let  em — let  the  Winchester  boys 
enlist!"  snorted  Vespasian.  "If 
that 's  the  best  the  secesh  have  got, 
we  '11  soon  settle  'em.  I  know  mighty 
well  and  good  if  there  comes  a  war 
Champ  ain't  going  to  be  outside  of  it. 
I  reckon  he  can  take  care  of  the  two 
Winchesters — he  used  to  when  they 
were  chaps  in  school,"  and  the  old 
man  chuckled. 

"Judge  Winchester's  going  to 
Richmond,  they  say,"  Delora  went  on. 
"There's  been  an — an  election,  and 
Jeff  Davis  is  President  of  this  country. 
The  Judge  studied  law  with  him,  and 
he  's  goin'  to  be  something  high  up  in 
the  new  government." 

"Not  in  East  Tennessee,"  Vespa- 
sian protested.  "Jeff  Davis  ain't 
President  o'  the  mountains  of  Ten- 
nessee." 

"Now  you-all  better  hush  naming 
out  war  and  such,"  Salomy  quavered 
at  the  other  two.  "  I  'm  might'  nigh 
scared  to  death  night  and  day.  I 
dre'mp'  a  dream  last  night  about  men 
in  the  mountains.  Up  the  side  they 
come,  and  streamed  like  so  many  ants, 
ever'  one  a-packin'  his  little  bundle, 
as  ants  will  go.  I  seen  'em  running 
un'neath  the  trees  hither  and  yon. 
An'  all  the  time  they  kep'  a-fallin' 
out  and  a-fussin'!  One  set 'd  come 
an'  pick  on  t'other  'n,  an'  then  they  'd 
turn  in  and  fight — an'  then  they  'd 
run — hither  an'  yon,  hither  an'  yon, 
un'neath  the  trees  again,  jest  a- 
swarmin'  an'  a-swarmin',  till  I  got 
plumb  dizzy  in  the  head  a-watchin' 
'em.     I  wish  I  never  dre'mp'  so 
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much — looks  like  my  dreams  is  all 
bad." 

A  fierce  joy  lighted  the  old  man's 
face  at  her  words. 

"  There  will  be  many  a  soldier  in 
these  mountains  before  we  're  done 
with  it,"  he  told  her.  "Like  enough 
you  '11  see  your  dream  come  true,  and 
when  it  does  come — I  '11  be  thar." 

"Now  Mr.  Seacrest,"  Salomy  pro- 
tested meekly,  "at  yo'  age  and  all, 
you  ought  not  to  talk  'bout  fighting! 
Let  them  that 's  younger  and  abler 
'tend  to  that.  Yo'  rheumatism  is 
mighty  apt  to  come  on  you  ef  you  go 
out  in  the  wet  weather.  Ef  I  was 
you,  I  would  speak  civil  to  each  and 
every,  and  not  name  out  my  ruthers 
so  free  as  you  have  been  doing." 

Old  Vespasian  squared  his  broad 
shoulders,  and  laughed  deep  in  his 
throat.  He  shook  back  his  grizzled 
mane. 

"Delora  don't  feel  that-a-way,"  he 
asserted  with  conviction.  "  Delora  's 
a-wishing  right  now  that  she  was  a 
boy  instead  of  a  gal,  so  she  could  go 
soldiering  with  me — ain't  ye?" 

The  girl  nodded  with  kindling  eye, 
but  without  a  word  of  spoken  reply. 

The  year  ran  its  uncertain,  tem- 
pestuous course;  the  little  farms  were 
tilled;  Vespasian  put  in  an  extra 
amount  of  tobacco,  because  he  said 
there  was  no  telling  when  another 
crop  of  the  weed  could  be  made  and 
harvested,  and  soldiers  find  it  a 
mighty  comfort.  The  mountains  of 
East  Tennessee,  drawn  in  upon  them- 
selves, dreading  their  valleys,  now  a 
hostile  country  to  them,  were  for  once 
glad  of  that  isolation  and  comparative 
security  from  intrusion  which  a  long, 
hard  winter  gave.  Spring  brought 
the  war's  first  gun  at  Sumter,  and 
Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  Then  it 
was  that  Delora  found  her  field  of 
usefulness.  Loyal .  Tennessee  began 
to  send  north  her  scattered  recruits, 
who  not  only  refused  to  fight  for  the 
Confederacy  but  were  willing  to  bear 
arms  against  their  own  State  in  rebel- 
lion. The  fugitive  slave  knew  little 
of  the  mountain  routes,  but  through 
their  devious  paths  and  passes  went 
the   soldiers  to  join  Abe   Lincoln's 


men,  and  Vespasian  Seacrest's  house 
became  a  station  of  that  underground 
railway  by  which  they  travelled. 
The  traffic  so  terrified  Salomy  Jane 
that  Vespasian  and  Delora  were  again 
and  again  half  persuaded  to  send  her 
away  to  her  kin  in  Georgia;  but,  with 
•every  attempt,  she  clung  pitifully 
to  her  employer,  begging  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  chance  that  Champ 
would  return,  telling  them  that  her 
prudence  would  safeguard  both  of 
them. 

Abel  Mims — poor,  timid  soul — fol- 
lowed almost  openly  the  ludicrous 
counsel  that  Salomy  Jane  offered  her 
house-mates.  Of  a  rather  better- 
educated  and  more  aristocratic  family 
than  some  of  his  mountain  neighbors, 
his  kin  were  mostly  Southern  sym- 
pathizers— "secesh"  they  were  be- 
ginning to  be  called.  In  the  valley 
Abel  thought  it  well  to  hold  fair 
weather  with  such,  but  on  the  moun- 
tain top,  where  loyal  sentiments  were 
still  quite  openly  voiced,  he  trimmed 
and  turned  desperately,  taking  refuge 
in  the  statement  that  a  preacher  must 
be  a  man  of  peace. 

"I  hold  that  each  and  every  has  a 
right  to  do  as  they  please,"  he  an- 
nounced, his  intentions  in  better  re- 
pair than  his  English.  "But  I  shore 
hope  there  ain't  a-going  to  be  any 
sheddin'  of  blood.  Agree  with  thine 
adversary  quickly — quickly;  that 's 
what  the  good  book  says." 

With  Lincoln's  call  for  troops  came 
also  of  course  the  bugle  note  that 
rallied  the  flower  of  the  South  to  the 
standard  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
The  gray  uniform  was  adopted.  Chat- 
tanooga became  a  recruiting  station, 
and  day  in  and  day  out  the  riders 
passed  on  the  mountain  trails,  gray- 
coated,  young,  so  many  of  them, 
full  of  hope  and  defiance;  and  Ves- 
pasian Seacrest  cursed  them  as  they 
rode. 

And  so  the  year  sixty-one  wore 
away,  a  strenuous  time  like  a  night- 
mare. Leadbetter  was  in  command 
of  the  Confederates  down  there  in  the 
valley.  Himself  a  Northern  man,  to 
whom  his  native  State  could  now 
apply   the   term   renegade,   perhaps 
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it  was  to  offer  double  assurance  of 
zealous  loyalty  to  the  cause  he  had 
adopted  that  he  pushed  his  severities 
against  the  perilously  situated  abo- 
litionists in  the  mountains  to  such 
lengths  as  have  left  his  name  still  a 
stench  among  their  descendants.  He 
sought  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
those  who  held  with  the  South  to  spy 
upon  all  Northern  sympathizers. 

Here  on  Walden's  Ridge,  any  neigh- 
bor who  came  in  to  borrow,  or  stopped 
for  a  moment's  chat,  with  a  half- 
filled  berry-pail  on  her  arm,  might  be 
the  one  who  was  to  betray  you.  If 
her  speech  faltered,  if  you  caught  a 
furtive  gleam  in  her  eye,  as  it  wan- 
dered toward  the  cabin,  cold  chills 
went  over  you,  and  you  lied  in- 
stinctively concerning  the  simplest 
facts  of  your  daily  life.  Vespasian 
was  utterly  without  caution,  or  even 
common  prudence;  and  Delora,  pas- 
sionate young  soul,  gloried  in  his 
outspoken,  reckless  valor.  Between 
the  two  Salomy  Jane  was  kept  con- 
tinually trembling,  whimpering,  wip- 
ing her  eyes  and  remonstrating.  The 
old  man  tilled  his  fields,  put  in  the 
crops  that  might  never  be  garnered, 
and  promised  that  when  fighting  time 
came  he  'd  do  his  share.  The  wonder 
to  the  girl  was  how  the  petty,  small 
round  of  life  ground  on  like  a  machine, 
in  spite  of  the  menace  that  trembled 
in  the  air  about  them.  The  winter  of 
'61-62  was  nearly  over.  God  had 
forgotten,  of  course.  The  sun  came 
up  untarnished,  or  hid  his  face  in 
clouds;  the  great  pageant  of  the  sea- 
son was  preparing,  just  as  in  other 
springtimes;  but  that  they  should 
save  the  strippings  and  churn,  not 
knowing  if  they  should  ever  get  to 
use  the  butter;  that  they  should  clean 
the  house — for  what  ? — this  continued 
to  interrogate  the  girl's  heart  with  an 
ever-increasing  passion  of  wonder. 

Any  day  the  head  of  the  house 
might  be  carried  into  it  with  a  bullet 
in  his  heart;  any  night  he  might  be 
dragged  from  his  bed  and  hanged — 
others  had  been;  next  week  might 
bring  the  tents  springing  up  in  the 
woods  about  them  like  poisonous 
mushrooms,  might  usher  in  the  roll 


of  battle,  the  devastating  storm  that 
haled  these  poor  cabin  dwellers  from 
one  insecure  housing  to  another. 
Vesp  said  they  would  never  fight  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge;  but  they  might; 
there  had  been  skirmishing  in  more 
unlikely  places. 

The  position  of  Abel  Mims  was 
truly  pitiful.  No  school  could  be 
held  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
children  were  afraid  to  go  through  the 
woods  to  it.  The  school-master  fell 
into  disrepute  with  his  neighbors; 
it  was  believed,  with  good  reason,  that 
he  held  with  his  aristocratic  kin.  It 
became  known — one  wonders  after- 
wards how  such  things  leak  out,  per- 
fect in  every  detail — that  he  had 
gone  whimpering  down  to  Judge  Win- 
chester begging  to  be  allowed  to  stay 
in  Chattanooga  and  teach  the  younger 
children  in  the  Winchester  home, 
since  he  feared  to  stay  on  the  Ridge 
among  his  abolition  neighbors.  The 
Judge  was  home  from  Richmond  on 
a  brief  visit,  full  of  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  new  government.  He 
counselled  his  wife's  humble  kinsman 
to  keep  his  tongue  between  his  teeth; 
to  retire  upon  his  privilege  as  a 
preacher,  and  therefore  a  man  of 
peace,  and  refuse  to  identify  himself 
with  either  faction. 

"The  mountains  of  East  Tennessee 
are  a  harboring  place  for  abolition- 
ism," the  lawyer  had  said  to  Mims. 
"The  Southern  Confederacy  can  send 
its  troops  into  the  valleys  till  it  turns 
the  ground  gray,  and  yet  the  moun- 
tains may  hold  out  against  us.  We 
have  got  to  have  some  safe  man 
like  you,  Mims,  to  keep  track  of  the 
ring-leaders  and  bring  them  in  when 
necessary." 

"To — hang  them — do  you  mean?" 
the  old  school-teacher  inquired  with 
starting  eyes. 

The  Judge  pursed  his  lips  and  shook 
his  head. 

"We  may  come  to  that  before 
we  're  done  with  it,"  he  said  at 
length.  "This  is  war,  Mims.  It  is 
worse  than  the  Mexican  War — it  is 
civil  war.  You  go  back  on  the  Ridge 
and  keep  your  eyes  open  for  our  side, 
and  you  sha'n't  lose  by  it.     I  will  see 
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that  you  are  taken  care  of  when  the 
time  comes." 

Fine  words;  reassuring  words;  but 
the  old  preacher  slunk  back  to  his 
home  like  a  whipped  hound.  He 
was  maintained  thereafter  from  some 
mysterious  source  which  indeed  was 
no  mystery  at  all  to  his  neighbors; 
and  he  felt  such  shame  that  he  had 
never  the  heart  to  gather  together 
a  congregation  and  preach  to, them. 
He  forsook  the  highways,  and  might 
be  met  making  his  way  across  fields, 
or  threading  the  forest  by  cattle 
paths,  that  peculiar,  blind,  stumbling 
gait  of  his  accentuated  and  increasing 
with  the  disorder  of  his  mind.  Texts 
from  the  Book,  to  whose  last  chapter 
he  had  read,  whose  temple  of  know- 
ledge is  builded  all  through  it,  and  not 
reserved  for  the  last  cover  as  in  the 
case  of  the  blue-backed  speller,  were 
very  frequent  on  his  lips  in  these  days. 

So  alarmed  were  his  abolitionist 
neighbors  at  the  thought  of  a  spy  in 
their  midst  that  the  old  man,  when 
his  yearly  lease  was  up  on  the  little 
cabin  where  he  dwelt  alone,  received 
notice  to  vacate.  This  was  no  great 
calamity,  since  the  dwelling  was 
scarcely  better  than  a  dog-hutch ;  but 
when  he  strove  to  settle  himself  again 
he  found  all  doors  closed  against  him 
v — everybody  was  afraid  of  the  man 
who  had  the  name  of  being  in  the  pay 
of  the  secessionists  in  the  valley. 
Strangely  enough,  it  was  Vespasian 
Seacrest  who  finally  took  the  poor 
soul  in.  The  tenant  who  had  occu- 
pied the  old  Seacrest  cabin  since 
Vespasian  moved  into  the  Glenn 
house  was  gone  north  to  join  Lin- 
coln's army,  and  the  proprietor,  with 
a  haughty  confidence  in  his  own 
ability  to  take  care  of  himself,  rented 
the  place  to  Abel  Mims. 

"Well,  hell  have  to  be  a  foot 
higher  than  what  he  is,  and  twice  as 
stout,  when  I  'm  scared  of  him," 
Vespasian  laughed  when  his  neigh- 
bors remonstrated.  "Spy  or  no  spy, 
the  man  had  n't  nowhere  to  lay  his 
head,  and  I  roofed  him.  I  would  do 
it  again.  Yes,  and  when  they  show 
me  he  's  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  Jeff  Davis, 
I  '11  help  pull  the  rope  that  swings  him 


off.  That 's  the  way  I  fight.  Noth- 
in'  's  proved  against  Mims  yet,  and 
there  's  no  sense  in  starving  him  to 
death  or  turning  him  out  to  perish.' ' 

Far  from  the  blockaded  coast,  a 
state's  width  from  that  frontier  of  the 
Confederacy  against  which  the  North 
was  pouring  her  troops,  the  mountains 
of  East  Tennessee  came  near  being 
the  geographical  heart  of  the  new 
country.  Hostile,  terrified,  the  people 
at  first  drew  in  upon  themselves,  in- 
credulous of  the  fate  which  had  over- 
taken them.  Then,  as  the  Federal 
lines  moved  down  the  Mississippi, 
when  the  fight  at  Fort  Donelson  car- 
ried Grant's  name  into  the  mountains, 
confidence  mightily  revived. 

Rumor  fled,  winged  by  fear,  through 
all  the  by-paths  of  the  region;  yet 
after  a  time,  though  Kirby  Smith 
strove  manfully  to  hold  East  Ten- 
nessee for  the  Confederacy,  writing, 
from  his  head-quarters  at  Knoxville, 
that  he  felt  himself  to  be  in  an  enemy's 
country,  there  came  some  reassurance 
to  these  mountain  dwellers  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  Federal  forces 
held  Nashville,  and,  despite  the  activi- 
ties of  Morgan  and  Wheeler  in  middle 
Tennessee  and  northern  Alabama, 
Mitchell  was  pushing  toward  the 
little  mountain  town. 

All  that  spring  John  Morgan  had 
been  recruiting  and  organizing  a 
cavalry  regiment  in  the  Chattanooga 
district,  and  since  the  Confederate 
government  did  not  mount  its  cavalry, 
but  made  allowance  to  each  man  for 
bringing  his  own  horse,  the  ridges  and 
mountains  were  being  combed  by 
riders  who  sought  animals  which  they 
might  purchase  from  the  loyal  or  im- 
press from  the  abolitionists. 

In  addition  to  a  sorrel  mare,  whose 
age  and  sedateness  defended  her,  the 
Seacrest  home  possessed  a  beautiful 
black  colt. 

"If  it  was  n't  for  you  and  Delora," 
Vespasian  told  them,  "  I  'd  just  about 
break  Selim,  get  on  him,  and  ride 
north  and  enlist.  I  can't  wait  for 
Champ.  Looks  like,  with  all  the 
fightin'  there  's  been  round  New  Or- 
leans and  in  Arkansas,  he  'd  have  got 
back  here  before  now.     They  say  the 
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old  flag  *s  a-flyin'  at  Nashville.  I 
feel  like  I  want  to  get  there  and  strike 
out  for  it." 

"Now  Mr.  Seacrest,"  Salomy  Jane 
protested,  sitting  down  suddenly  and 
beginning  to  wipe  her  eyes,  "you 
ain't  a-goin'  nowhere  without  me. 
Your  rheumatiz  is  mighty  apt  to  take 
you  if  you  try  sleepin'  out  of  doors; 
and  then  who  's  to  tend  to  you  but 
me?  I  can  get  along  with  the  secesh 
or  anybody  else;  and  if  go  you  must, 
why,  I  '11  go  too." 

Vespasian  and  Delora  exchanged 
a  glance  of  silent,  grim  amusement. 
Neither  of  them  quite  appreciated  the 
heroism  of  t|he  poor,  shaken  creature, 
mopping  her  eyes,  staring — with  that 
orb  whose  direction  counted — pathet- 
ically at  her  employer. 

"  If  that 's  what  *s  goin'  to  happen," 
said  Vespasian  at  length,  "I  reckon  I 
may  as  well  stay  here.  I  ain't  got  no 
idea  that  Buell  would  know  how  .to 
put  you  on  the  rolls,  Salomy  Jane." 

"Rolls  or  no  rolls,  whar  you  go  I 
go,"  maintained  the  woman,  "  unless'n 
Champ  comes  back  in  time  to  go  long 
and  take  care  of  you." 

The  old  man  stepped  to  the  wall 
and  took  down  his  gun,  breaking  it 
across  his  knee,  and  beginning  the 
process  of  cleaning. 

"  Champ  's  apt  to  walk  in  here  any 
day,"  he  declared,  speaking  more  to 
himself  than  to  the  others,  as  he 
rubbed  and  oiled  with  exquisite  care, 
— "any  day.  And  the  day  he  does, 
him  and  me  will  put  out  for  the  Union 
lines.     Huh?" 

"Hush,  don't  speak  so  loud,"  cau- 
tioned Salomy  Jane  fearfully.  "The 
good  land,  who  's  that?" 

"It's  only  me." 

A  shadow  had  fallen  across  the 
door-stone,  and  in  the  door  there 
stood  Abel  Mims  peering  fearfully  in 
with  his  curious  light  eyes,  holding 
his  hat  in  trembling  fingers  and  look- 
ing about  him. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  somebody  make 
mention  of  Champ,"  the  old  school- 
teacher said  finally.  "Are  you  lookin' 
for  the  boy  up  to  see  you  any  time 
soon?" 


"Any  time,"  Vespasian  echoed  the 
words;  but  he  turned  his  shoulder 
toward  the  intruder,  and  went  on 
with  his  gun-cleaning. 

"I  'lowed  you  might  be  lookin*  for 
him,"  Mims  said;  "him  so  near  by, 
and  all,  why  should  n't  he  come  up? 
I  'lowed  you  might  be  lookin'  for 
him." 

"  We  air,"  Vespasian  agreed  briefly, 
but  failed  to  make  any  comment  on 
Mims's  peculiar  speech. 

The  school-master,  lingering,  look- 
ing back,  had  got  only  to  the  side  gate 
when  Delora  overtook  and  halted  him. 

m 

"Mr.  Mims,"  she  began  roundly, 
"what  did  you  mean  by  what  you 
said  about  Champ  back  there?" 

"Yes, — what  did  you  mean  by  it, 
Mr.  Mims?"  panted  Salomy  Jane, 
hurrying  down  the  path  close  after. 

"Nothin' — laws,  Delory,  nothin' — 
but  what  I  said,"  faltered  Mims, 
staring,  with  frightened  gaze,  from 
one  to  the  other. 

"Do  you  know  where  Champ  Sea- 
crest  is?"  demanded  the  girl. 

"Don't  he  know?"  The  school- 
teacher indicated  Vespasian  with  a 
jerking  nod  toward  the  house,  a  mo- 
tion that  left  his  head  still  trembling, 
while  the  already  sallow  cheek  was 
further  bleached.  ' '  He  always  talked 
like  he  knowed,  and — oh,  Lord — 
Lord — the  trouble  this  here  war  has 
made!" 

"Well,  I  don't  see  what  the  war  's 
got  to  do  with  it,"  complained  Salomy 
Jane.  "Have  you  heard  news  of 
Champ?" 

"None  that  you-all  would  want  to 
listen  at,  I  reckon,"  Mims  half  whis- 
pered, getting  himself  through  the 
gate.  "I  wish't  now  I  'd  never  said 
nothing.  I  thought  you-all  knowed! 
Now  you  and  him  and  all  of  you  will 
go  and  blame  it  on  me.  I  wish't  I 
had  never  said  a  word." 

Plainly  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  had  from  him.  They  let  him 
go,  and  he  moved,  stumbling  and 
muttering,  toward  his  own  dwelling. 
The  two  women  stood  staring  in  each 
other's  faces.  Inside,  the  man  clean- 
ing his  gun  began  to  whistle. 


(To  be  continued) 
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OFFICER    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION    OF    FRANCE,    F.R.G.S. 

Mrs.  Workman  and  her  husband.  Dr.  William  Hunter  Workman,  arc  veteran  moun- 
tain-climbers, having  made  ascents  in  the  Himalayas  as  long  ago  as  i8g8.  They  have 
visited  the  same  region  twice  since  then,  and  some  of  the  more  striking  of  their  later 
achievements  are  described  in  the  following  article.  The  intrepid  woman  Alpinist  is 
still  as  ardent  as  ever  in  the  pursuit  of  her  favorite  and  perilous  sport.  Only  last  summer 
she  returned  from  an  expedition  to  the  borders  of  Turkestan  where  she  had  made  some 
particularly  dangerous  climbs,  and  where  Dr.  Workman  took  a  photograph  showing 
her  and  two  guides  on  a  pinnacle  surrounded  with  clouds.  To  an  interviewer  in  Paris 
she  said:  "We  have  been  asked  to  lecture  before  the  Geographical  Society,  the  Alpine 
Club  and  the  Sorbonne  in  France,  and  the  geographical  societies  in  Antwerp  and  Brus- 
sels. We  are  looking  forward  to  appearing  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London."—  The  Eoitob. 


5>J  our  last  expedi- 
tion to  the  Hima- 
laya, besides  my 
first  ascent  of  the 
Nun  Kun  peak 
(23,300  feet),  we 
carried  out  suc- 
cessfully the  first 
circuit  ever  made  of  the  Nun  Kun 
range,  exploring  new  glaciers  and 
passes,  and  climbing  two  virgin  snow- 
peaks.  Above  the  Nun  Kun  glacier, 
on  a  mountain  spur  at  15,100  feet,  a 
base  camp  had  been  established  for 


a  month,  from  which  with  a  few 
coolies  and  light  tents  the  highest 
climb  had  been  undertaken. 

But  the  journey  next  in  view,  to 
the  south  and  west  over  unknown  ele- 
vated glaciers  and  cols,  could  not  be 
attempted  with  such  equipment.  The 
main  camp  and  necessary  baggage 
had  to  be  taken,  for  there  was  no 
means  of  knowing  how  many  days 
the  tour  would  occupy,  even  should 
it  prove  a  possible  feat.  With  the 
Italian  guide  and  porters,  we  made 
a  three  davs'  reconnoissance  to  a  col 
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of  17,000  feet  connecting  the  great 
peak  Z  1  with  the  ice  falls  of  the  Nun 
Kun,  over  which  the  caravan  would 
have  to  pass.  From  what  we  saw 
of  the  sharply  descending  glacier  on 
the  farther  side,  it  looked  a  diffi- 
cult business  for  loaded  coolies,  but 
we  determined  to  try  to  force  the 
passage.  Returning  to  Base  Camp 
all  surplus  luggage  was  arranged 
and  left  in  charge  of  a  Gurkha,  until 
coolies  should  be  sent  by  our  agent 
below  to  take  it  down  to  Tongul,  a 
village  we  hoped  to  reach  later  by 
the  high  route. 

Enough  food  for  the  coolies  for  nine 
days  was  to  be  taken  with  us,  so  in 
that  time  they  were  bound  to  arrive 
at  some  village  or  starve.  This  ex- 
ploring caravan  consisted  of  fifty 
well- loaded  natives,  three  servants, 
four  sheep,  eight  chickens,  the  guide 
Savoye,  six  Italian  porters  and  our- 
selves. Starting  early  one  clear  Au- 
gust morning,  with  two  exceptions, 
they  safely  ascended  the  steep  glacier, 


crossed  the  pass,  and  began  the  de- 
scent on  the  south  side.  Two  sheep 
were  lost  however.  One  fell  into  a 
deep  crevasse  disappearing  from  sight 
in  the  abyss,  and  another  ran  away 
so  fast  in  the  wrong  direction  on  the 
glacier  that  not  even  the  porters  in 
rapid  pursuit  succeeded  in  capturing 
it. 

After  half  an  hour's  march  the 
glacier  on  the  other  side  became  so 
sheer  and  crevassed  that  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  it  and  find  a  way  for 
the  caravan  over  the  broken,  nearly 
perpendicular  rock  shoulders  of  Z  1, 
which  proved  a  long,  dangerous  de- 
scent for  the  coolies.  Leaving  three 
porters  with  them  should  they  need 
help,  the  rest  of  us  kept  well  ahead 
out  of  reach  of  the  falling  stones  the 
shuffling  coolies  sent  flying  in  constant 
avalanches.  Escaping  with  a  few 
bruises  they  slowly  accomplished  the 
perilous  descent,  and  followed  us  down 
lower  glaciers  and  moraines  to  grass, 
where  camp  was  pitched  at  dusk. 
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It  was  a  dangerous  journey  for  a 
large  caravan  and  when  four  coolies, 
representing  the  fifty,  presented  them- 
selves in  line  begging  for  "  tambacco  " 
I  was  glad  to  dispense  it,  for  they  had 
bravely  seconded  our  first  day's  at- 
tempt at  the  Nun  Kun  circuit.  At 
this  camp  a  valley,  which  we  judged 
to  be  the  upper  Feriabad,  joins  an- 
other running  northwest  and  still 
encircling  the  Nun  Kun  range. 
Our  next  day's  route  lay  up  this 
ravine  ascending  to  the  moraine  of 
a  glacier  which  led  to  a  high  snowy 
pass. 

We  camped  in  the  afternoon  above 
the  moraine,  and  the  third  day 
climbed  the  glacier  and  steep  snow 
slopes  above  it  to  the  pass,  a  snow 
ridge  separating  the  southern  Nun 
Kun  valley  from  the  Bara  Zaj  Nai. 
White  climbing  to  the  pass  a  view 
was  secured  of  Z  i  looming  in  the 
distance  and  the  splendid  Zanskar 
mountains  stretching  to  the  right 
of  it. 

This  pass  (not  indicated  on  the  Sur- 


vey map),  17,340  feet  high,  we  named 
Northwest  Pass.  We  reached  the 
summit  some  hours  in  advance  of  the 
caravan,  where  the  party  may  be 
seen  standing,  in  the  photograph. 
The  virgin  peak  rising  behind  the 
group  was  climbed  two  days  later. 
From  this  point  it  was  not  clear 
which  way  we  should  move,  for  the 
Bara  Zaj  Nai  valley  lying  directly 
below  was  not  the  one  we  wished  to 
reach;  so  the  prismatic  compass  was 
set  up. 

Looking  northwest  across  the  wide 
col,  long  snow-fields  were  seen  as- 
cending to  an  arete  connecting  two 
rock  and  snow  peaks,  and,  this  being 
the  right  direction,  we  struck  out 
for  it.  Arriving  at  noon  at  some 
rocks  we  lunched  while  waiting  for 
the  coolies,  now  seen  in  the  distance 
struggling  along  in  our  tracks.  Un- 
fortunately a  dense  fog  came  on,  but 
as  bearings  had  been  carefully  taken 
on  the  pass,  not  waiting  for  the 
coolies,  we  kept  on  up  the  snow  slopes 
and  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  just  as  the 


1  top  op  d  41  (20,570  feet) 


PASS    (17.34O    FEET) 


mist  disappeared,  found  ourselves 
close  under  the  col  that  was  our  aim. 
It  was  time  to  think  of  camping,  and 
the  caravan  not  being  in  sight  we 
climbed  to  the  col,  deciding  to  bivouac 
there,  although  it  was  merely  a  nar- 
row tortuous  ridge  connecting  the 
two  sharp  peaks  before  mentioned, 
and  might  be  a  most  disagreeable 
trough,  if  a  wind  rose.  It  is  sur- 
prising out  of  what  broken  soil  a 
tent-terrace  can  be  constructed,  es- 
pecially when  five  or  six  strong  men 
with  ice-axes  set  to  work  on  it. 
There  was  not  a  level  place  on  the 
ridge  when  we  arrived,  stones,  rocks, 
even  boulders  covered  the  whole  sur- 
face, and  when  they  ended  snow 
began,  but  the  porters  were  deter- 
mined we  should  have  dry  flat  places 
for  tents  so  they  worked  with  a  will 
digging  out,  splitting  and  pounding 
down  the  rocks. 

By  5  o'clock,  when  the  coolies 
dragged  themselves  up  to  us,  two  very 
fair  stone- plateaux  were  ready  for 
tents.  First  the  Kashmiri  cook,  who 
had  swindled  us  for  five  seasons,  ap- 


peared on  the  scene,  looking  cross  and 
tired.  "Have  a  place  arranged  for 
your  tent,"  I  called  to  him,  "for  I 
expect  to  stay  here  two  days." 
"Two  days  here!"  he  exclaimed, 
moving  off  in  a  rage.  But  he  knew 
that  I  meant  it,  and  soon  returned  to 
help  place  the  tent.  As  it  happened, 
we  remained  four  nights  and  three 
days  on  this  the  Barmal  col,  17,260 
feet  high,  where  the  camp  is  seen  in 
the  illustration.  We  counted  the 
loads  of  wood  brought  up.  There 
were  only  five,  and  the  place  was  a 
good  5000  feet  above  timber  growth. 
Of  course,  this  would  last  barely  two 
days  for  cooking  food,  so  I  called  the 
cook  and  a  coolie,  who  said  men 
could  go  down  and  bring  up  wood  by 
the  end  of  the  second  day,  and  they 
agreed  to  have  thirty  coolies  start 
early  the  next  morning  for  this 
purpose. 

We  wished  to  climb  the  peak  rising 
above  camp,  from  which  a  fine  view 
was  sure  to  be  had,  but  it  was  an 
angry  looking  affair  from  this  side, 
sheer  rock  followed  by  a  sheer  snow 
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wall,  and  the  guide  said  he  would  pre- 
fer to  examine  it  and  find  a  route  of 
ascent,  before  we  started,  and  as 
wood  was  to  be  brought  up,  we  agreed 
to  wait  a  day,  giving  him  a  chance  to 
do  this.  Early  the  next  morning  he 
and   two   porters   went   off   for   the 


obliged  after  two  nights  to  cook  over 
small  stoves,  which  was  considered 
unnecessary  trouble  under  18,000 
feet. 

Our  livestock  was  less  in  evidence 
than  usual  at  this  base  camp.  The 
two  remaining  sheep,  which  had  sur- 


•  (17,360  t 
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reconnoissance,  and  at  seven  up  came 
all  the  coolies  to  our  tents  to  say  they 
would  not  go  down  for  wood.  That 
is  about  the  way  things  go  in  Asia, 
no  man's  word  is  worth  much.  As 
they  were  paid  the  same  whether 
working  or  sitting,  they  took  this  oc- 
casion to  prefer  doing  the  latter,  and 
although  we  told  them  they  would 
have  no  fires  unless  they  got  wood, 
they  did  not  stir,  trusting,  I  suppose, 
that  a  kind  fate  would  drive  us  down 
to  trees  sooner  than  we  planned. 
The  porters  guarded  the  wood  and 
gave  them  none  after  the  first  night. 
They  eat  satu,  a  kind  of  meal  mixed 
with  water,  so  could  exist  without 
fires,    but   we    missed    them,    being 


vived  glacial  travel  to  this  point, 
were  killed  at  once,  there  being 
nothing  for  them  to  eat.  The  five 
remaining  ■  chickens,  appearing  to 
enjoy  the  altitude  of  over  17,000 
feet,  ran  about  picking  up  rice  and 
bits  of  biscuit  thrown  to  them,  and 
survived  the  nine  days  on  snow,  ex- 
cept the  two  slain  for  adding  to  our 
larder.  The  guide  on  his  return  re- 
ported the  mountain  feasible  although 
very  steep,  so  boots  were  prepared 
for  the  climb.  The  weather  on  this 
side  of  the  range  was  less  fine  than 
on  the  north  side,  fog  setting  in  daily 
after  noon.  As  I  remarked  before, 
the  ridge  we  were  on  might  be  dis- 
agreeable  in   case   of  a   high   wind. 
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The  afternoon  had  been  none  too 
pleasant  and  just  as  dinner  was  in 
progress  a  gale  began  to  blow.  My 
tent,  which  had  been  well  anchored 
with  stones,  trembled  and  shook  like 
an  aspen  leaf,  then  the  rocks  became 
dislodged,  the  double  flies  sailed  into 
the  snow-laden  outer  air  like  angry 
pennons,  in  rushed  wind  and  snow 
upsetting  the  soup-plates  and  their 
contents  over  my  small  bed.  A  tent 
servant  and  porters  now  arrived  on 
the  scene,  held  fast  to  the  poles,  and 
tried  in  the  blustering  storm  to  re- 
adjust the  flaps,  but  little  was  ac- 
complished for  an  hour,  while  the 
elements  raged  with  unabated  fury 
on  the  exposed  narrow  pass.  During 
this  time  of  havoc  another  tent  was 
wrecked,  the  cook's  fire  extinguished, 


the  cook  came  limping  up  wet  and 
disconsolate  with  a  custard  pudding 
in  his  hand.  But  before  he  reached 
the  tent  a  sudden  after-gust  swept 
it,  dish  and  all,  over  the  ridge  down 
600  feet  onto  the  glacier  below,  where 
it  was  picked  up  on  our  descent  later 
to  lower  ground.  No  one  had  much 
dinner  that  night,  but  we  were  thank- 
ful when  all  became  calm  again  and 
the  stars  blinked  cheerily  down  upon 
our  much  dismantled  camp.  As  en- 
couraging finale  up  marched  the 
coolies  demanding  that  we  leave  that 
place  in  the  morning,  which  we 
promptly  refused  to  do,  telling  them 
to  return  to  their  tents  and  keep 
quiet,  as  we  wished  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  being  clear  we 
left  at  five  to  ascend  the  peak.     Cut- 


and,  adding  to  the  harmonies  of  na-  ting  steps  across  a  snow  couloir  we 
ture,  the  coolies,  lying  flat  on  their  climbed  up  sharp  rock- buttresses 
faces  among  the  boulders,  were  heard  covered  with  verglas  for  an  hour, 
groaning  or  howling.  There,  the  rock  ending,  we  put  Mum- 
When  matters  quieted  down  a  bit,  mery  spiked  nails  into  our  boots,  and 
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proceeded  in  two  caravans  to  zigzag 
across  continuous  ice  and  snow  slants 
measured  by  clinometer  at  700  to  the 
first  summit.  This  summit  was  con- 
nected by  a  steep  arSte,  requiring 
step  cutting,  with  a  second,  which 
also  proved  not  to  be  the  real  top. 
Then  came  a  snow-field,  which  led  to 
the  base  of  the  third  and  actual  sum- 
mit. This,  less  steep  of  ascent,  is  a 
broad  snow  cone  covered  with  glit- 
tering "  nieves  penitentes."  This 
peak,  which  had  given  us  a  stiff 
but  exhilarating  climb,  is  19,080  feet 
high  and  was  named  Mt.  Nieves  Peni- 
tent es. 


long  list  of  first  ascents.  The  coo- 
lies, having  become  tired  of  sleeping 
by  day  on  the  rocks  and  huddling  in 
their  tents  by  night,  again  approached 
us  with  their  hands  full  of  most  un- 
palatable-looking food  and  begged  to 
descend,  saying  they  could  not  eat 
and  were  cold.  "Very  well,"  we 
replied,  "go  down,  but  we  remain 
one  more  day." 

Savoye,  the  guide,  called  at  my 
tent  after  dinner  showing  a  rueful 
face.  Their  servant,  who  always  kept 
them  well  informed  as  to  camp  gossip, 
had  told  him  the  coolies  were  all 
going   to   bolt   that   night,    and   he 


1907  (20.570  ' 


The  persistent  sharpness  of  the  in- 
cline of  this  mountain  was  best  real- 
ized in  going  down,  when  some  of  the 
appalling  slopes  had  to  be  taken 
turning  backwards  in  our  tracks. 
Putting  on  speed  across  the  last 
snowy  couloir,  which, in  the  afternoon, 
had  become  a  chute  for  falling  stones, 
we  reached  camp,  well  satisfied  with 
this    new   mountain  to  add  to  our 


thought  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
give  up  the  mountain,  as  without 
coolies  we  should  be  badly  stranded 
in  the  snow  wilderness.  "  What  non- 
sense!" I  replied,  "where  will  they 
bolt  to?  Certainly  not  backward 
over  the  glaciers  we  have  crossed, 
and  not  forwards  over  more  glaciers 
and  down  the  high  snow  wall  leading 
from  this  ridge,  which  requires  care* 
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ful  step-cutting.  Have  you  forgotten 
they  would  not  go  down  for  wood, 
although  they  said  they  could  do  so? 
No,"  I  said,  "we  will  leave  early 
for  the  peak  before  they  are  awake, 
and  I  guarantee  you  will  find  them 
all  here  lying  about  on  our  return." 

He  went  off  to  sleep  with  a  de- 
pressed expression,  after  promising 
to  call  us  at  3.30.  The  Italian  guides 
and  porters  we  have  employed  are 
capital  men,  no  obstacle  on  a  moun- 
tain is  too  great  for  them,  but  in 
camp  they  are  prone  to  listen  to  the 
talk  of  wily  servants,  who  are  bent 
on  furthering  their  own  interests. 
On  Himalayan  expeditions  one's 
watchword  must  ever  be  forwards, 
never  backwards,  unless  driven  by 
sheer  necessity. 

We  were  off  at  daybreak  for  the  fine 
peak  called  D  41  by  the  Survey.  The 
descent  of  the  600  foot  wall  heav- 
ily iced,  in  the  early  morning,  took 
some  time  and  required  careful  nego- 
tiation with  ice-axes.  As  we  were 
doing  this  I  asked  Savoye  if  he 
thought  the  coolies  would  dare  at- 
tempt it  without  us.  Next  the  Bar- 
mal  glacier  was  traversed  to  the  base 
of  the  peak,  which  lay  on  the  farther 
side  of  it.  I  will  not  describe  the 
ascent  in  any  detail  except  to  say 
that  it  had  like  the  previous  peak 
many  steep  slopes  and  being  much 
higher  was  a  rather  severe  climb. 

I  had  on  this  day  the  first  attack 
of  mountain  sickness  of  the  summer. 
I  began  to.  have  severe  headache  and 
nausea  on  the  glacier  and  these 
symptoms  continued  to  the  top,  so 
that  only  sheer  force  of  will  ever 
brought  me  to  the  sharp  pinnacle 
seen  on  the  sky  line  in  the  illustration. 
This  shows  what  an  evasive,  independ- 
able thing  mountain  sickness  is. 
Here  I  had  symptoms  of  it  and  at 
three  thousand  feet  higher  the  same 
season  I  had  had  none.  It  was  a  very 
interesting  peak  from  a  mountaineer's 
point  of  view  and  to  us  also  topo- 
graphically. The  higher  of  its  two 
summits  is  a  tall  pyramid  peppered 
over  the  entire  surface  by  "ni&ves 
p6nitentes,M  and  ends  at  its  apex  in 
an  overhanging  rock  cornice.     The 


party  are  seen  in  the  photograph  on 
the  summit  which  is  20,570  feet  high/ 
As  one  stands  on  this  cornice  looking 
into  void  on  one  side  and  surrounded 
by  precipices  and  dizzy  slants  on  the 
other,  one  seems  to  be  perched  on 
space  overlooking  the  glories  of  the 
world. 

Such  eerie  mountain-tops  are  in- 
dividual and  in  themselves  claim  a 
place  in  memory.  A  broad  com- 
fortably-wide snow-top,  although  it 
may  offer  a  view  of  great  grandeur, 
loses  character  and  vanishes  from 
the  mind  afterward  regarded  solely 
as  a  summit.  Lopking  down  we 
could  trace  the  route  next  to  be  trav- 
elled in  the  circuit  of  the  Nun  Kun, 
over  the  Sentik  pass,  down  miles  of 
glaciers  and  moraines,  succeeded  by 
miles  of  green  spurs,  ending  in  the  dis- 
tant Sum  valley,  10,000  feet  below. 
The  view  of  the  Nun  Kun  was  sublime, 
all  its  glaciers  and  salient  points  of  this 
side  being  laid  before  us.  We  also  saw 
our  last  black  chough  of  the  season 
sailing  placidly  along  just  below  us  at 
nearly  20,000  feet. 

After  observations  and  photographs 
were  taken  we  had  scarcely  time  for 
a  hasty  lunch,  when  mist  swept  in 
with  incredible  swiftness.  We  started 
down  the  great  cone  in  a  dense  va- 
por, that  shut  out  the  route  two 
steps  ahead.  My  caravan  in  front 
was  at  once  lost  to  the  view  of  the 
second.  There  was  no  denying  the 
danger,  but  descend  we  must,  for 
none  could  tell  when  the  fog  would 
lift. 

We  groped  along  hour  after  hour 
searching  for  the  old  tracks,  down  icy 
slants,  along  weird  looking  aretes, 
jumping  crevasses  we  scarcely  saw 
the  width  of  through  the  white  pall, 
stopping  only  here  and  again  to  call 
loudly  to  the  others,  whose  shrill 
answer  came  like  a  wail  through  the 
dreary  gloom.  The  path  going  up 
had  not  seemed  so  circuitous,  but  now 
it  appeared  to  wind  around  and  over 
the  roof  of  this  world  of  desolation. 
It  snowed  a  little,  but  the  worst  thing 
was  an  icy  wind  that  chilled  to  the 
bone,  blowing  the  fog  into  white 
fringes  on  our  coats.     When,   after 
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unceasing  effort,  we  had  safely  over- 
come the  steep  upper  half  of  the  de- 
scent and  reached  a  gentler  gradient, 
the  mist  passed  off  for  a  time,  and 
we  sat  down  to  rest  and  reflect  upon 
the  fact  that  D  41  was  a  dangerous 
mountain  in  a  fog.  What  a  dire  hor- 
rible object  of  foreboding  a  glorious 
sunlit  peak  of  Himalaya  can  become 
in  adverse  circumstances!  I  heart- 
ily echoed  the  guide's  remark,  "Just 
in  time,  madame."  The  last  three 
hours  would  have  been  horrible  on 
the  summit  in  the  howling  wind  and 
storm,  and  each  minute  would  have 
lessened  the  chance  of  a  secure  de- 
scent. Even  as*  we  rested,  the  mist 
rushed  in  again,  and — shivering — we 
voted  to  continue  camp  ward. 

We  reached  camp  at  5  p.m.  after  a 
thrilling  first  ascent  of  D  41.  The 
coolies  were  called  in  line  for  inspec- 
tion, and,  as  I  predicted,  not  one  was 
found  missing.  A  few  had  tried 
to  desert,  but  speedily  returned,  so 
the  cook  said,  their  ardor  doubtless 


dampened  by  the  difficulties  the  wall 
presented  at  the  outset.  Snow,  wind, 
and  hail  that  night  showed  us  that 
the  Barmal  Pass  was  not  a  spot  to 
tarry  in  too  long;  and,  satisfied  with 
the  knowledge  gained  of  the  region 
and  the  conquest  of  two  new  peaks, 
on  the  fourth  day,  having  placed  notes 
of  our  doings  in  a  cairn  at  the  top,  our 
long  caravan  filed  down  the  snow  wall 
to  the  Barmal  glacier.  Crossing  this 
eight-mile-long  ice-stream  we  climbed 
the  first  accessible  depression  in  the  D 
41  ridge  to  be  found,  and  descending 
this  followed  down  another  glacier. 
Thence  we  continued  on  toTongul  in 
two  days,  six  thousand  feet  lower. 
Here  we  arrived  in  the  nine  days 
allowed  from  Base  Camp,  just  as  all 
provisions  were  getting  thoroughly 
low.  Returning  to  Suru  all  the 
extra  luggage  left  at  Base  Camp  was 
found  in  charge  of  the  agent.  Thus 
the  complete  circuit  of  the  Nun  Kun 
over  forty  miles  of  new  glaciers  and 
passes  was  successfully  accomplished. 


A  FANCY 


(< 


A  baby  slept, — 

The  mother  kept 

Love-watch,  in  pondering  lost; 

For  at  her  side, 

With  arms  flung  wide, 

The  wee  form  marked  a  cross. 

She  thought,  perchance,  with  anguish  keen, 
Might  Mary  so  her  Babe  have  seen — 

By  fearful  intuition,  then, 

Fore-glimpsed  His  fate  who  died  for  men, 

The  small  arms  fall — 

From  sun -lit  wall 

The  golden  beams  creep  down, 

And  ring  with  light 

The  soft  curls  bright — 

And  lo !     He  wears  a  crown ! 


The  prayer  of  all  Earth's  motherhood 
Was  in  her  heart  as  rapt  she  stood : 

Dear  God,  on  us  look  down,  look  down ; 
Grant  me  the  cross  and  him  the  crown. 


»» 


Valance  Patriarchs 


A  WITHHELD  COMPLETION 


By  WILLIS  BOYD  ALLEN 

Illustrated  by  Josephine  A.  Meyer 


ITTIE," 

"life  is 
picture, 
day  to 
year  to 


said  I, 
a  puzzle 
From 
day  and 
year  we 
strive  to  find  the 
odd-shaped  piece 
which  will  fit  the 
space,  and  without  which  the  whole 
affair  is  a  failure.  Sometimes, "  I 
added,  looking  her  in  the  eye,  "we 
never  succeed  in  finding  it." 

Kittie  dimpled  mischievously. 

"  You  need  n't  laugh.  It  's  a  serious 
matter." 

"  What,  finding  that  red  cow's  nose 
— or  is  it  a  bit  of  cloud  you  are  after  ? " 

"  It  is  n't  a  cloud  I  'm  looking  for, 
Kittie;  it 's  the  sun." 

"  Oh! "  said  Kittie  innocently.  "  I 
did  n't  know  there  was  one  in  the  pic- 
ture. Come,"  she  added,  with  a  little 
twist  of  her  lips  that  is  particularly 
tantalizing,  "we  must  work  harder,  or 
we  shall  never  finish  this  old  thing. 
There  's  another  straight  piece,  for  the 
border,  and  this  patch  of  blue  must 
go  into  the  sky  somewhere,  though 
there  is  n't  a  space  in  the  least  like  it." 
She  sighed,  glanced  at  me,  dimpled 
again,  and  bent  over  the  puzzle. 

It  was  one  of  those  cut-up  pictures 
which  had  such  vogue  last  year,  and 
which  a  bygone  generation  desig- 
nated by  the  rather  unpleasant  term 
of  "  dissected."  Kittie  Vandyne  had 
of  course  thrown  herself  heart  and 
soul  into  this  amusement,  as  she  did 
into  every  new  fad, — crocheted  neck- 
ties, bridge,  Teddy  bears  and  all.  She 
had  even  purchased  a  jigsaw  and 
manufactured  a  few  puzzles  herself; 
but  as  she  invariably  broke  either 
the  saw  or  half  a  dozen  sections  of 


the  "subject"  (under  dissection), 
she  gave  that  up  and  contented  her- 
self with  ready-made  examples  of  the 
fashionable  toy.  She  had  recently 
purchased  a  large  box  containing 
"The  Approaching  Storm,  22x18 
inches,  317  pieces";  and  with  this  we 
were  at  present  struggling  My  days 
were  occupied  with  work  at  the  bank, 
but  my  evenings  were  my  own,  and 
just  at  this  time  I  was  spending  most 
of  them  in  Miss  Vandyne's  society. 

I  may  as  well  explain  that  recently 
we  had  come  to  an  understanding. 
Feeling  that  a  young  girl  who  was 
(practically,  though  not  formally) 
engaged  to  me  should  be  a  trifle  less 
hospitable  to  promiscuous  attention 
from  other  men,  I  had  ventured  to 
remonstrate.  Kittie  had  replied  with 
spirit,  asserting  her  intention  to 
please  herself  in  the  matter,  and 
giving  me  to  understand  that  I  had 
no  authority,  absolutely  none,  over 
her — yet.  That  one  little  word,  to  be 
sure,  left  the  case  open;  but  I  was 
hurt,  and  coldly  disclaimed  any  wish 
to  control  her  actions.  We  argued 
the  matter  calmly  and  decided  that 
we  were  to  meet,  if  at  all,  on  the 
footing  of  Mere  Friends. 

I  called  soon  after,  to  show  that 
I  understood  the  new  relation  between 
us,  and  to  practise  mere  friendliness 
as  distinguished  from  warmer  senti- 
ments. Kittie  was  very  gay,  during 
my  call,  and  laughed  a  good  deal  more 
than  I  felt  was  in  good  taste,  con- 
sidering my  state  of  mind.  Just  as  I 
was  going  she  produced  her  new 
box  of  "cut-up,"  and  asked  me  to 
run  in  the  next  evening  to  help  her 
start  it.  This  seemed  a  friendly  act, 
and  I  assented.      So  here   we  were, 
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sitting  at  opposite  sides  of  a  small 
table,  bending  studiously  over  the 
confused  fragments  of  landscape  and 
cow,  Kittie's  pretty,  wayward  wisps 
of  hair  now  and  then  touching  my 
cheek  as  she  leaned  toward  me  for  a 
fresh  view  of  the  scene  or  a  special 


so  long  for  a  quirly  piece  with  a  long 
stem,   and   it   just — almost — fits." 

"  But  is  n't  it  rather  singular  for 
a  cow  to  have  a  hoof  coming  out  of 
her  left  ear " 

"There,  if  you  're  going  to  make 
fun   of  me,  I  sha'n't  try.     "" 


lop-sided  fragment  needed  on  her  side 

of  the  picture.  She  had  insisted  on 
being  allowed  to  do  the  cows,  leaving 
the  borders  and  sky-effects  to  me. 

Kittie  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
take  up  my  suggestion  as  to  the 
requirements  and  "withheld  com- 
pletions" of  life,  and  we  worked. for 
a  time  in  silence.  The  border  grew 
fast,  and  several  legs  and  tails  were 
added  to  the  cows,  each  new  discovery 
being  announced  with  delight  by 
Miss  Vandyne. 

"My  dear,"  said  I  presently,  "ex- 
cuse me,  but  that  last  piece  does  n't 
belong  where  you  have  put  it.  Turn 
it  over,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
grain  of  the  wood  does  n't  match." 

"  Oh,  it  must  go  there,"  cried  Kittie 
petulantly.     "  I  've  been  hunting  ever 


INTO    THE     SKY    SOMEWHERE 

you  must  n't  call  me  'my  dear,'"  she 
added  severely.  Then:  "Oh,  here 
comes  Thusis!  Good  old  doggie!  Sit 
up  and  beg,  sir!" 

This  last  was  a  command  to  her 
big  St.  Bernard,  though  I  was  quite 
willing  to  obey  it  myself. 

Thusis  (named  for  his  birthplace) 
reared  himself  clumsily,  and  woof-ed 
to  perfection,  thereby  earning  a  lump 
of  sugar  and  a  kiss  which  made  me 
set  my  teeth.  The  dog  then  backed 
round  and  with  one  swirl  of  his 
plumy  tail  wagged  a  dozen  pieces  of 
my  sky  off  the  table. 

"Oh!"  cried  Kittie,  "what  a  bad, 
bad  dog!"  But  I  noticed  that  she 
laughed  and  gave  him  another  lump 
of  sugar,  while  I  groped  on  the  floor 
for  the  dislodged  fragments. 
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"  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Kittie,"  said  I, 
as  I  laboriously  rebuilt  my  sky,  "  I 
never  give  up  what  I  undertake,  and 
I  'm  going  to  work  on  this  thing  until 
it  is  done." 

"Really?"   Her  eyes  danced. 

"  Yes,  really.  So  you  'd  better 
keep  Thusis  away  from  the  table.  It 
will  take  another  evening,  at  least, 
to  finish  the  picture." 

The  next  night  another  mishap 
occurred.  Kittie  was  wearing  elbow 
sleeves,  and  the  drooping  lace  knocked 
a  Jersey  cow  to  fragments,  in  addition 
to  dispersing  a  storm-cloud  like  a 
blast  of  west  wind.  Kittie  laughed 
again,  and  seemed  far  from  discon- 
certed by  the  disaster. 

"  You  like  to  tease  me,"  I  growled. 

She  darted  a  keen,  grave  glance  at 
me  from  her  gray  eyes.  Then  the 
dimples  came  again. 

"You  dear  goose!"  she  exclaimed, 
jumping  up  to  give  a  little  pirouette 


«at- 


around  the  room.  Then  she  resumed 
her  seat  with  dignity.  "  I  did  n't  mean 
that,"  she  said,  with  a   toss  of  her 


sunny  head.  "  Leave  out  the  'dear.' " 

I  bent  over  my  work,  perplexed, 
tormented,  bitterly  depressed  over 
our  recent  quarrel  and  its  result;  and 
applied  myself  to  the  puzzle- picture 
more  diligently  than  ever;  longing 
all  the  while  to  take  the  dear,  tan- 
talizing, dainty  girl  into  my  arms,  but 
realizing  how  utterly  we  had  left  all 
that  behind. 

Just  before  I  went  home  that  night 
I  announced  that  I  had  engaged 
passage  on  the  Lusitania  for  a  more 
or  less  extended  trip  to  England  and 
Germany,  in  which  I  hoped  to  com- 
bine business  with  pleasure. 

"You're — going  away,  Tom?" 
Kittie  faltered.  I  thought  the  hand 
she  gave  me  trembled  slightly. 

"Yes,  Kittie.  I  can't— that  is— 
I  think  I  ought  to  go  abroad  for  a 
little  while." 

"  But  the  picture  ?  I  never  can  do  it 
alone,  and  you  said  you — you  would 
n't  leave  me  until  it  was  finished!" 

"  Oh,  I  'II  keep  my  promise.  It  is 
almost  done.  There  are  only  a 
dozen  or  two  pieces  left,  and  we  can 
put  those  in  to-morrow  night.  I  sail 
the  next  morning  at  ten." 

If  I  had  hoped  to  see  some  ex- 
pression of  gloom  in  her  face,  I  was 
disappointed.  It  had  just  the  mis- 
chievous, provoking,  bewitching  look 
I  knew  so  well.  I  buttoned  up  my 
coat  (it  was  a  raw  night  in  March), 
gave  Thusis  an  absent-minded  pat  on 
his  broad  forehead,  and  turned  away 
with  a  sigh.  The  last  sight  I"  had, 
before  the  door  closed,  was  of  Kittie 
throwing  her  white  arms  around  the 
dog's  neck;  the  last  sound  I  heard 
was  her  merry  laugh. 

The  next  evening  I  came  early  and 
worked  hard  at  the  puzzle.  Kittie 
was  rather  silent  at  first,  and  looked 
at  me  queerly.  Then,  as  the  picture 
approached  completion,  her  mood 
changed  and  she  was  at  her  gayest, 
laughing,  calling  Thusis  pet  names, 
humming  snatches  of  the  latest  pop- 
ular song,  trying  to  interrupt  me  and 
teasing  me  for  my  solemn  preoccu- 
pation over  such  a  trivial  task. 

I  worked  on,  without  a  smile.  God 
knows  my  heart  was  heavy  enough. 
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"  One  would  think  you  were  plotting  St.  Bernard,  who,  in  pursuit  of  sugar, 
the  destiny  of  nations,"  she  mocked,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  drawing- 
throwing  herself  back  in  her  chair,  room  had  overturned  a  little  basket 
with  clasped  hands  behind  her  head,  in   which    Kittie   kept   bits   of 


I  glanced 
at  the  pret- 
ty white 
wrists,  from 
which  the 
lace  sleeves 
fell  back;  at 
the  dear,  pi- 
quant face ; 
and  worked 
on. 

Presently 
I  came  to  a 
halt. "  There 
is  only  one 
space  left," 
I  said.  "  It 
needs  a  sort 
of  circular 
piece,  and 
that  is  miss- 
ing. It  must 
have  drop- 
ped on  the 
floor." 

"Oh,  let 
me  look  for 
it!"  cried 

Kittie  push-  "  vou  're— goin 

ing  her  chair 

back  and  scanning  the  carpet.  "The 
piece  must  have  been  in  the  box,  for 
you  know  we  counted  them  all,  the 
first  thing,  to  make  sure." 

She  spoke  excitedly,  and,  it 
seemed  to  me,  in  a  forced  tone  quite 
strange  to  her.  We  hunted  high 
and  low,  but  the  piece  could  not  be 
found. 

"How  very  annoying!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  The  whole  picture  com- 
plete, except  that  one  piece! 
Well " 

I  was  standing  before  the  fire,  and 
was  interrupted  at  this  point  by  the 


broidery 
and  other 
dainty  odds 
and  ends. 

We  both 
sprang  to 
pick  it  up. 
The  con- 
tents were 
scattered  on 
the  floor. 
Kittie,  with 
cheeks  odd- 
ly flushed, 
scanned 
them  a  mo- 
ment, then 
pounced 
upon  a  small 
object;  but 
not  before  I 
had  seen 
that  it  was — 
the  missing 
piece  of  the 
puzzle. 
1  "Kittie— 
you  hid  that 
piece?" 
She  look- 
ed at  me  with  a  brave  little  show  of 
defiance  There  was  no  laughter  in 
the  gray  eyes.  Were  those  dear  lips 
quivering  ever  so   slightly? 

"  You — you  've  no  right  to  say 
that,  Tom!" 

Suddenly  she  passed   me,   walked 
straight  to  the  fireplace,  and  threw 
the  tiny  wooden  disc  into  the  flames. 
"Kittie!" 

"The  picture" — with  a  little  chok- 
ing sob — "will  never  be  finished, 
Tom — dear  Tom!" 

The  Lusitania  sailed  the  next  day 
with  one  empty  stateroom. 


,   TOM?" 


THE  BENCH  OF  DESOLATION 


By  HENRY  JAMES 


VI 


Off  there  on  the  bench  of  desolation 
a  week  later  she  made  him  a  more 
particular  statement,  which  it  had 
taken  the  remarkably  tense  interval 
to  render  possible.  After  leaving 
her  at  the  hotel  that  last  Sunday  he 
had  gone  forth  in  his  re-aggravated 
trouble  and  walked  straight  before 
him,  in  the  teeth  of  the  west  wind, 
close  to  the  iron  rails  of  the  stretched 
Marina  and  with  his  telltale  face 
turned  from  persons  occasionally  met, 
and  toward  the  surging  sea.  At  the 
land's  end,  even  in  the  confirmed 
darkness  and  the  perhaps  imminent 
big  blow,  his  immemorial  nook,  small 
shelter  as  it  yielded,  had  again 
received  him;  and  it  was  in  the  course 
of  this  heedless  session,  no  doubt, 
where  the  agitated  air  had  nothing 
to  add  to  the  commotion  within  him, 
that  he  began  to  look  his  extraor- 
dinary fortune  a  bit  straighter  in  the 
face  and  see  it  confess  itself  at  once 
a  fairytale  and  a  nightmare.  That, 
visibly,  confoundingly,  she  was  still 
attached  to  him  (attached  in  fact  was 
a  mild  word !)  and  that  the  unquestion- 
able proof  of  it  was  in  this  offered 
pecuniary  salve,  of  the  thickest  com- 
position, for  his  wounds  and  sores 
and  shames — these  things  were  the 
fantastic  fable,  the  tale  of  money  in 
handfuls,  that  he  seemed  to  have 
only  to  stand  there  and  swall(5w  and 
digest  and  feel  himself  full-fed  by;  but 
the  whole  of  the  rest  was  nightmare, 
and  most  of  all  nightmare  his  having 
thus  to  thank  one  through  whom  Nan 
and  his  little  girls  had  known  torture. 

He  didn't  care  for  himself  now, 
and  this  unextinguished,  and  appar- 
ently inextinguishable,  charm  by 
which  he  had  held  her  was  a  fact 


incredibly  romantic;  but  he  gazed 
with  a  longer  face  than  he  had  ever 
had  for  anything  in  the  world  at 
his  potential  acceptance  of  a  great 
bouncing  benefit  from  the  person  he 
intimately,  if  even  in  a  manner  in- 
directly, associated  with  the  conditions 
to  which  his  lovely  wife  and  his  little 
girls  (who  would  have  been  so  lovely 
too)  had  pitifully  succumbed.  He 
had  accepted  the  social  relation — 
which  meant  he  had  taken  even  that 
on  trial — without  knowing  what  it 
so  dazzlingly  masked;  for  a  social 
relation  it  had  become  with  a  ven- 
geance when  it  drove  him  about  the 
place  as  now  at  his  hours  of  freedom 
(and  he  actually  and  recklessly  took, 
all  demoralised  and  unstrung  and 
unfit  either  for  work  or  for  anything 
else,  other  liberties  that  would  get 
him  into  trouble)  under  this  queer 
torment  of  irreconcilable  things,  a 
bewildered  consciousness  of  tender- 
ness and  patience  and  cruelty,  of 
great  evident  mystifying  facts  that 
were  as  little  to  be  questioned  as  to 
be  conceived  or  explained,  and  that 
were  yet  least,  withal,  to  be  lost  sight 
of. 

On  that  Sunday  night  he  had 
wandered  wild,  incoherently  ranging 
and  throbbing,  but  this  became  the 
law  of  his  next  days  as  well,  since  he 
lacked  more  than  ever  all  other 
resort  or  refuge  and  had  nowhere  to 
carry,  to  deposit  or  contractedly  let 
loose  and  lock  up,  as  it  were,  his 
swollen  consciousness,  which  fairly 
split  in  twain  the  raw  shell  of  his 
sordid  little  boarding-place.  The  arch 
of  the  sky  and  the  spread  of  sea  and 
shore  alone  gave  him  space;  he  could 
roam  with  himself  anywhere,  in  short, 
far  or  near — he  could  only  never  take 
himself  back.     That  certitude —  that 
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this  was  impossible  to  him  even  should 
she  wait  there  among  her  plushes  and 
bronzes  ten  years — was  the  thing  he 
kept  closest  clutch  of:  it  did  wonders 
for  what  "he  would  have  called  his 
self-respect.  Exactly  as  he  had  left 
her  so  he  would  stand  off — even 
though  at  moments  when  he  pulled  up 
sharp  somewhere  to  put  himself  an 
intensest  question  his  heart  almost 
stood  still.  The  days  of  the  week 
went  by,  and  as  he  had  left  her  she 
stayed;  to  the  extent,  that  is,  of  his 
having  neither  sight  nor  sound  of 
her,  and  of  the  failure  of  every  sign. 
It  took  nerve,  he  said,  not  to  return 
to  her,  even  for  curiosity — since  how, 
after  all,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  had 
she  invested  the  fruits  of  her  extor- 
tion to  such  advantage,  there  being  no 
chapter  of  all  the  obscurity  of  the 
years  to  beat  that  for  queerness? 
But  he  dropped,  tired  to  death,  on 
benches,  half-a-dozen  times  an  even- 
ing— exactly  on  purpose  to  recognize 
that  the  nerve  required  was  just  the 
nerve  he  had. 

As  the  days  without  a  token  from 
her  multiplied  he  came  in  as  well  for 
hours — and  these  indeed  mainly  on 
the  bench  of  desolation— of  sitting 
stiff  and  stark  in  presence  of  the 
probability  that  he  had  lost  every- 
thing forever.  When  he  passed 
the  Royal  he  never  turned  an  eyelash, 
and  when  he  met  Captain  Roper  on 
the  Front,  three  days  after  having 
been  introduced  to  him,  he  "cut  him 
dead"  — another  privileged  conse- 
quence of  a  social  relation — rather 
than  seem  to  himself  to  make  the 
remotest  approach  to  the  question 
of  whether  Miss  Cookham  had  left 
Properley.  He  had  cut  people  in 
the  days  of  his  life  before,  just  as  he 
had  come  to  being  himself  cut — 
since  there  had  been  no  time  for  him 
wholly  without  one  or  other  face  of 
that  necessity — but  had  never  effected 
such  a  severance  as  of  this  rare  con- 
nection, which  helped  to  give  him 
thus  the  measure  of  his  really  precious 
sincerity.  If  he  had  lost  what  had 
hovered  before  him  he  had  lost  it, 
his  only  tribute  to  which  proposition 
was  to  grind  his  teeth  with  one  of  those 


"scrunches,"  as  he  would  have  said, 
of  which  the  violence  fairly  reached 
his  ear.  It  would  n't  make  him  lift  a 
finger,  and  in  fact  if  Kate  had  simply 
taken  herself  off  on  the  Tuesday  or 
the  Wednesday  she  would  have 
reabsorbed  again  into  the  darkness 
from  which  she  had  emerged — and  no 
lifting  of  fingers,  the  unspeakable 
chapter  closed,  would  evermore  avail. 
That  at  any  rate  was  the  kind  of  man 
he  still  was — even  after  all  that  had 
come  and  gone,  and  even  if  for  a  few 
dazed  hours  certain  things  had  seemed 
pleasant.  The  dazed  hours  had 
passed,  the  surge  of  the  old  bitterness 
had  dished  him  (shouldn't  he  have 
been  shamed  if  it  hadn't?)  and  he 
might  sit  there  as  before,  as  always, 
with  nothing  at  all  on  earth  to  look 
to.  He  had  therefore  wrongfully  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  degraded;  and 
the  last  word  about  him  would  be 
that  he  couldn't  then,  it  appeared, 
sink  to  vulgarity  as  he  had  tried  to 
let  his  miseries  make  him. 

And  yet  on  the  next  Sunday  morn- 
ing, face  to  face  with  him  again  at  the 
land's  end,  what  she  very  soon  came 
to  was:  "As  if  I  believed  you  didn't 
know  by  what  cord  you  hold  me!" 
Absolutely  too,  and  just  that  morn- 
ing in  fact,  above  all,  he  would  n't,  he 
quite  could  n't  have  taken  his  solemn 
oath  that  he  had  n't  a  sneaking 
remnant,  as  he  might  have  put  it  to 
himself — a  remnant  of  faith  in  tre- 
mendous things  still  to  come  of  their 
interview.  The  day  was  sunny  and 
breezy,  the  sea  of  a  cold  purple;  he 
would  n't  go  to  church  as  he  mostly 
went  of  Sunday  mornings,  that  being, 
in  its  way  too  a  social  relation — and 
not  least  when  two-and-thruppenny 
tan-colored  gloves  were  new;  which 
indeed  he  had  the  art  of  keeping  them. . . 
for  ages.  Yet  he  would  dress  himself 
as  he  scarce  mustered  resources  for 
even  to  figure  on  the  fringe  of  Society, 
local  and  transient,  at  St  Bernard's, 
and  in  this  trim  he  took  his  way 
westward;  occupied  largely,  as  he 
went,  it  might  have  seemed  to  any 
person  pursuing  the  same  course  and 
happening  to  observe  him,  in  a 
fascinated  study  of  the   motions  of 
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his  shadow,  the  more  or  less  grotesque 
shape  projected,  in  front  of  him  and 
mostly  a  bit  to  the  right,  over  the 
blanched  asphalt  of  the  Parade  and 
dangling  and  dancing  at  such  a  rate, 
shooting  out  and  then  contracting, 
that,  viewed  in  themselves,  its  eccen- 
tricities might  have  formed  the  basis 
of  an  interesting  challenge :  "  Find  the 
state  of  mind,  guess  the  nature  of 
the  agitation,  possessing  the  person 
so  remarkably  represented !"  Herbert 
Dodd,  for  that  matter,  might  have 
been  himself  attempting  to  make  by 
the  sun's  sharp  aid  some  approach 
to  his  immediate  horoscope. 

It  had  at  any  rate  been  thus  put 
before  him  that  the  dandling  and 
dancing  of  his  image  occasionally 
gave  way  to  perfect  immobility,  when 
he  stopped  and  kept  his  eyes  on  it. 
"Suppose  she  should  come,  suppose 
she  should!  "  it  is  revealed  at  least  to 
ourselves  that  he  had  at  these  mo- 
ments breathed  to  himself  with  the 
intensity  of  an  arrest  between  hope 
and  fear.  #It  had  glimmered  upon 
him  from  early,  with  the  look  of  the 
day,  that,  given  all  else  that  could 
happen,  this  would  be  rather,  as  he 
put  it,  in  her  line;  and  the  possibility 
lived  for  him,  as  he  proceeded, 
to  the  tune  of  a  suspense  almost 
sickening.  It  was,  from  one  small 
stage  of  his  pilgrimage  to  another, 
the  "Forever,  never!"  of  the  senti- 
mental case  the  playmates  of  his 
youth  used  to  pretend  to  settle  by 
plucking  the  petals  of  a  daisy.  But 
it  came  to  his  truly  turning  faint — 
so  "queer"  he  felt — when,  at  the 
gained  point  of  the  long  stretch  from 
which  he  could  always  tell,  he  arrived 
within  positive  sight  of  his  immemorial 
goal.  His  seat  was  taken  and  she 
was  keeping  it  for  him — it  could  only 
be  she  there  in  possession;  whereby 
it  shone  out  for  Herbert  Dodd  that 
if  he  hadn't  been  quite  sure  of  her 
recurrence  she  had  at  least  been  quite 
sure  of  his.  That  pulled  him  up  to 
some  purpose,  where  recognition  began 
for  them — or  to  the  effect,  in  other 
words,  of  his  pausing  to  judge  if  he 
could  bear,  for  the  sharpest  note  of 
their  intercourse,  this  inveterate  de- 


monstration of  her  making  him  do 
what  she  liked.  What  settled  the 
question  for  him  then — and  just 
while  they  avowedly  watched  each 
other,  over  the  long  interval,  before 
closing,  as  if,  on  either  side,  for  the 
major  advantage — what  settled  .  it 
was  this  very  fact  that  what  she  liked 
she  liked  so  terribly.  If  it  were 
simply  to  "use"  him,  as  she  had  said 
the  last  time,  and -no  matter  to  the 
profit  of  which  of  them  she  called 
it,  one  might  let  it  go  for  that;  since 
it  could  make  her  wait  over,  day 
after  day,  in  that  fashion,  and  with 
such  a  spending  of  money,  on  the 
hazard  of  their  meeting  again.  How 
could  she  be  the  least  sure  he  would 
ever  again  consent  to  it  after  the 
proved  action  on  him,  a  week  ago,  of 
her  last  monstrous  honesty?  It  was 
indeed  positively  as  if  he  were  now 
himself  putting  this  influence — and 
for  their  common  edification — to  the 

« 

supreme,  to  the  finest  test.  He  had  a 
sublime,  an  ideal  flight,  which  lasted 
about  a  minute.  "Suppose,  now 
that  I  see  her  there  and  what  she  has 
taken  so  characteristically  for  granted, 
suppose  I  just  show  her  that  she 
hasn't  only  confidently  to  wait  or 
whistle  for  me,  and  that  the  length 
of  my  leash  is  greater  than  she  mea- 
sures, and  that  everything  's  im- 
possible always? — show  it  by  turning 
my  back  on  her  now  and  walking 
straight  away.  She  won't  be  able 
not  to  understand  that  I " 

Nothing  had  passed,  across  their 
distance,  but  the  mute  apprehension 
of  each  on  the  part  of  each;  the  whole 
expanse,  at  the  church  hour,  was 
void  of  other  life  (he  had  scarce  met  a 
creature  on  his  way  from  end  to  end), 
and  the  sun-seasoned  gusts  kept 
brushing  the  air  and  all  the  larger 
prospect  clean.  It  was  through  this 
beautiful  lucidity  that  he  watched 
her  watch  him,  as  it  were — watch 
him  for  what  he  would  do.  Neither 
moved  at  this  high  tension;  Kate 
Cookham,  her  face  fixed  on  him,  only 
waited  with  a  stiff  appearance  of 
leaving  him,  not  for  dignity  but  (to 
an  effect  of  even  deeper  perversity) 
for  kindness,  free  to  choose.     It  yet 
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somehow  affected  him  at  present, 
this  attitude,  as  a  gage  of  her  knowing 
too — knowing,  that  is,  that  he  was  n't 
really  free,  that  this  was  the  thinnest 
of  vain  parades,  the  poorest  of  hollow 
heroics,  that  his  need,  his  solitude,  his 
suffered  wrong,  his  exhausted  rancor, 
his  foredoomed  submission  to  any 
shown  interest,  all  hung  together  too* 
heavy  on  him  to  let  the  weak  wings 
of  his  pride  do  more  than  vaguely 
tremble.  They  could  n't,  they  did  n't 
carry  him  a  single  beat  further  away; 
according  to  which  he  stood  rooted, 
neither  retreating  nor  advancing, 
but  presently  correcting  his  own  share 
of  their  bleak  exchange  by  looking  off 
at  the  sea.  Deeply  conscious  of  the 
awkwardness  this  posture  gave  him, 
he  yet  clung  to  it  as  the  last  shred  of 
his  honor,  to  the  clear  argument  that 
it  was  one  thing  for  him  to  have  felt 
beneath  all  others,  the  previous  days, 
that  she  was  to  be  counted  on,  but 
quite  a  different  for  her  to  have  felt 
that  he  was.  His  checked  approach, 
arriving  thus  at  no  term,  could  in 
these  odd  conditions  have  established 
that  he  was  n't  only  if  Kate  Cookham 
had,  as  either  of  them  might  have 
said,  taken  it  so — if  she  had  given  up 
the  game  at  last  by  rising,  by  walking 
away  and  adding  to  the  distance 
between  them,  and  he  had  then 
definitely  let  her  vanish  into  space. 
It  became  a  fact  that  when  she  did 
finally  rise — though  after  how  long 
our  record  scarce  takes  on  itself  to 
say — it  was  not  to  confirm  their 
separation  but  to  put  an  end  to  it; 
and  this  by  slowly  approaching  him 
till  she  had  come  within  earshot. 
He  had  wondered,  once  aware  of  it  in 
spite  of  his  averted  face,  what  she 
would  say  and  on  what  note,  as  it 
were,  she  would  break  their  week's 
silence;  so  that  he  had  to  recognise 
anew,  her  voice  reaching  him,  that 
remarkable  quality  in  her  which  again 
and  again  came  up  for  him  as  her 
art. 

"  There  are  twelve  hundred  and  six- 
ty pounds,  to  be  definite,  but  I  have 
it  all  down  for  you  —  and  you  ' ve 
only  to  draw." 

They  lost  themselves,  these  words, 


rare  and  exquisite,  in  the  wide  bright 
genial  medium  and  the  Sunday  still- 
ness, but  even  while  that  occurred 
and  he  was  gaping  for  it  she  was 
herself  there,  in  her  battered  lady- 
like truth,  to  answer  for  them,  to 
represent  them,  and,  if  a  further 
grace  than  their  simple  syllabled 
beauty  were  conceivable,  almost  em- 
barrassingly to  cause  them  to  material- 
ise. Yes,  she  let  her  smart  and  tight 
little  reticule  hang  as  if  it  bulged, 
beneath  its  clasp,  with  the  whole 
portentous  sum,  and  he  felt  himself 
glare  again  at  this  vividest  of  her 
attested  claims.  She  might  have 
been  ready,  on  the  spot,  to  open  the 
store  to  the  plunge  of  his  hand,  or, 
with  the  situation  otherwise  conceived, 
to  impose  on  his  pauperized  state  an 
acceptance  of  alms  on  a  scale  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  street- 
charity.  Nothing  so  much  counted 
for  him,  however,  neither  grave 
numeral  nor  elegant  fraction,  as  the 
short,  rich,  rounded  word  that  the 
breeze  had  picked  up  as.it  dropped 
and  seemed  now  to  blow  about  be- 
tween them.  "To  draw— to  draw?" 
Yes,  he  gaped  it  as  if  it  had  no  sense; 
the  fact  being  that  even  while  he  did 
so  he  was  reading  into  her  use  of  the 
term  more  romance  than  any  word 
in  the  language  had  ever  had  for  him. 
He,  Herbert  Dodd,  was  to  live  to 
'"draw,"  like  people,  scarce  hampered 
by  the  conditions  of  earth,  whom  he 
had  remotely  and  circuitously  heard 
about,  and  in  fact  when  he  walked 
back  with  her  to  where  she  had  been 
sitting  it  was  very  much,  for  his 
strained  nerves,  as  if  the  very  bench 
of  desolation  itself  were  to  be  the 
scene  of  that  exploit  and  he  might  n't 
really  live  till  he  reached  it. 

When  they  had  sat  down  together 
she  did  press  the  spring  of  her  reticule, 
from  which  she  drew,  not  a  handful 
of  gold  nor  a  packet  of  crisp  notes, 
but  an  oblong  sealed  letter,  which  she 
had  thus  waited  on  him  she  remarked, 
on  purpose  to  deliver,  and  which 
would  certify,  with  sundry  particulars, 
to  the  credit  she  had  opened  for  him 
at  a  London  bank.  He  took  it 
from  her  without  looking  at  it,  and 
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held  it,  in  the  same  manner,  con- 
spicuous and  unassimilated,  for  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  immediate  time, 
appearing  embarrassed  with  it,  nerv- 
ously twisting  and  flapping  it,  yet 
thus  publicly  retaining  it  even  while 
aware,  beneath  everything,  of  the 
strange,  the  quite  dreadful,  would  n't 
it  be?  engagement  that  such  inaction 
practically  stood  for.  He  could  ac- 
cept money  to  that  amount,  yes — but 
not  for  nothing  in  return.  For  what 
then  in  return?  He  kept  asking  him- 
self for  what  while  she  said  other 
things  and  made  above  all,  in  her  high, 
shrewd,  successful  way  the  point  that, 
no,  he  need  n't  pretend  that  his  con- 
viction of  her  continued  personal 
interest  in  him  would  n't  have  tided 
him  over  any  question  besetting  him 
since  their  separation.  She  put  it  to 
him  that  the  deep  instinct  of  where 
he  should  at  last  find  her  must  con- 
fidently have  worked  for  him,  since 
she  confessed  to  her  instinct  of  where 
she  should  find  him;  which  meant — 
oh  it  came  home  to  him  as  he  fingered 
his  sealed  treasure! — neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  she  had  now  created 
between  them  an  equality  of  ex- 
perience. He  was  n't  to  have  done 
all  the  suffering,  she  was.  to  have 
"been  through"  things  he  couldn't 
even  guess  at;  and,  since  he  was 
bargaining  away  his  right  ever  again 
to  allude  to  the  unforgettable,  so 
much  there  was  of  it,  what  her  tacit 
proposition  came  to  was  that  they 
were  "square "  and  might  start  afresh. 
He  did  n't  take  up  her  charge,  as  his 
so  compromised ' '  pride  "  yet  in  a  man- 
ner prompted  him,  that  he  had  en- 
joyed all  the  week  all  those  elements  of 
ease  about  her;  the  most  he  achieved 
for  that  was  to  declare,  with  an  in- 
genuity contributing  to  float  him  no 
small  distance  further,  that  of  course 
he  had  turned  up  at  their  old  place 
of  tryst,  which  had  been,  all  the  years, 
the  haunt  of  his  solitude  and  the  goal 
of  his  walk  any  Sunday  morning  that 
seemed  too  beautiful  for  church;  but 
that  he  had  n't  in  the  least  built 
on  her  presence  there — since  that 
supposition  gave  him,  she  would  un- 
derstand, wouldn't  she?  the  air,  dis- 


agreeable to  him,  of  having  come  in 
search  of  her.  Her  quest  of  himself, 
once  he  had  been  seated  there,  would 
have  been  another  matter — but  in 
short  "Of  course  after  all  you  did 
come  to  me,  just  now,  did  n't  you?" 
He  felt  himself,  too,  lamely  and 
gracelessly  grin,  as  for  the  final-  kick 
of  his  honor,  in  confirmation  of  the 
record  that  he  had  then  yielded  but 
to  her  humility.  Her  humility  be- 
came for  him  at  this  hour  and  to  this 
tune,  on  the  bench  of  desolation,  a 
quantity  more  prodigious  and  even 
more  mysterious  than  that  other 
guaranteed  quantity  the  finger-tips 
of  his  left  hand  could  feel  the  tap 
of  by  the  action  of  his  right;  though 
what  was  in  especial  extraordinary 
was  the  manner  in  which  she  could 
keep  making  him  such  allowances  and 
yet  meet  him  again,  at  some  turn,  as 
with  her  residuum  for  her  clever  self 
so  great. 

"Come  to  you,  Herbert  Dodd?" 
She  imperturbably  echoed.  "I  've 
been  coming  to  you  for  the  last  ten 
years!" 

There  had  been  for  him,  just 
before  this,  sixty  supreme  seconds  of 
intensest  aspiration — a  minute  of 
his  keeping  his  certificate  poised  for  a 
sharp  thrust  back  at  her,  the  thrust 
of  the  wild  freedom  of  his  saying: 
"No,  no,  I  can't  give  them  up;  I 
can't  simply  sink  them  deep  down  in 
my  soul  forever,  with  no  cross  in  all 
my  future  to  maik  that  burial;  so 
that  if  this  is  what  our  arrangement 
means  I  must  decline  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it."  The  words 
none  the  less  had  n't  come,  and  when 
she  had  herself,  a  couple  of  minutes 
later,  spoken  those  others,  the  blood 
rose  to  his  face  as  if,  given  his  stiff- 
ness and  her  extravagance,  he  had 
just  indeed  saved  himself. 

Everything  in  fact  stopped,  even 
his  fidget  with  his  paper;  she  imposed 
a  hush,  she  imposed  at  any  rate  the 
conscious  decent  form  of  one,  and  he 
could  n't  afterwards  have  told  how 
long,  at  this  juncture,  he  must  have 
sat  simply  gazing  before  him.  It 
was  so  long,  at  any  rate,  that  Kate 
herself    got    up — and    quite   indeed, 
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presently,  as  if  her  own  forms  were 
now  at  an  end.  He  had  returned  her 
nothing— so  what  was  she  waiting 
for?  She  had  been  on  the  two  other 
occasions  momentarily  at  a  loss,  but 
never  so  much  so,  no  doubt,  as  was 
thus  testified  to  by  her  leaving  the 
bench  and  moving  over  once  more 
to  the  rail  of  the  terrace.  She  could 
carry  it  off,  in  a  manner,  with  her 
resources,  that  she  was  waiting  with 
so  little  to  wait  for;  she  could  face 
him  again,  after  looking  off  at  the 
sea,  as  if  this  slightly  stiff  delay,  not 
wholly  exempt  from  awkwardness, 
had  been  but  a  fine  scruple  of  her 
courtesy.  She  had  gathered  herself 
in;  after  giving  him  time  to  appeal 
she  could  take  it  that  he  had  decided 
and  that  nothing  was  left  for  her  to 
do.  '  'Well  then,"  she  clearly  launched 
at  him  across  the  broad  walk — "well 
then,  good-bye." 

She  had  come  nearer  with  it,  as  if 
he  might  rise  for  some  show  of  ex- 
press separation;  but  he  only  leaned 
back  motionless,  his  eyes  on  her  now 
— he  kept  her  a  moment  before  him. 
"Do  you  mean  that  we  don't — that 
we  don't — ?"     But  he  broke  down. 

"Do  I  'mean' — ?"  She  remained 
as  for  questions  he  might  ask,  but  it 
was  well-nigh  as  if  there  played 
through  her  dotty  veil  an  irrepressible 
irony  for  that  particular  one.  "I  've 
meant,  for  long  years,  I  think,  all 
I  'm  capable  of  meaning.  I '  ve  meant 
so  much  that  I  can't  mean  more. 
So  there  it  is.' ' 

"But  if  you  go,"  he  appealed  — 
and  with  a  sense  as  of  final  flatness, 
however  he  arranged  it,  for  his  own 
attitude — "but  if  you  go  sha'n't  I  see 
you  again?" 

She  waited  a  little,  and  it  was 
strangely  for  him  now  as  if — though 
at  last  so  much  more  gorged  with  her 
tribute  than  she  had  ever  been  with 
his — something  still  depended  on  her. 
"Do  you  like  to  see  me?"  she  very 
simply  asked. 

At  this  he  did  get  up;  that  was 
easier  than  to  say — at  least  with 
responsive  simplicity;  and  again  for 
a  little  he  looked  hard  and  in  silence 
at  his  letter;  which  at  last,  however, 


raising  his  eyes  to  her  own  for  the  act, 
while  he  masked  their  conscious 
ruefulness,  to  his  utmost,  in  some 
air  of  assurance,  he  slipped  into 
the  inner  pocket  of  his  coat,  letting 
it  settle  there  securely.  "You  're  too 
wonderful."  But  he  frowned  at  her 
with  it  as  never  in  his  life.  "Where 
dbes  it  all  come  from?" 

"The  wonder  of  poor  me?"  Kate 
Cookham  said.     '  '  It  comes  from  you. " 

He  shook  his  head  slowly — feeling, 
with  his  letter  there  against  Jiis  heart, 
such  a  new  agility,  almost  such  a  new 
range  of  interest.  "I  mean  so  much 
money — so  extraordinarily  much." 

Well,  she  held  him  a  while  blank. 
"Does  it  seem  to  you  extraordinarily 
much  — twelve -hundred  -  and  -  sixty? 
Because,  you  know,"  she  added, 
"it 'sail." 

"It 's  enough!"  he  returned  with  a 
slight  thoughtful  droop  of  his  head 
to  the  right  and  his  eyes  attached  to 
the  far  horizon  as  through  a  shade 
of  shyness  for  what  he  was  saying. 
He  felt  all  her  own  lingering  nearness 
somehow  on  his  cheek. 

"It's  enough  ?  Thank  you  then ! ' ' 
she  rather  oddly  went  on. 

He  shifted  a  little  his  posture. 
"It  was  more  than  a  hundred  a  year — 
for  you  tfo  get  together." 

"Yes,"  she  assented,  "that  was 
what  year  by  year  I  tried  for." 

"But  that  you  could  live  all  the 
while  and  save  that — !"  Yes,  he 
was  at  liberty,  as  he  had  n't  been, 
quite  pleasantly  to  marvel.  All  his 
wonderments  i*  life  had  been  hitherto 
unanswered — and  did  n't  the  change 
mean  that  here  again  was  the  social 
relation? 

"Ah,  I  did  n't  live  as  you  saw  me 
the  other  day." 

"Yes,"  he  answered — and  didn't 
he  the  next  instant  feel  he  must  fairly 
have  smiled  with  it? — "the  other  day 
you  were  going  it!" 

"For  once  in  my  life,"  said  Kate 
Cookham.  "I've  left  the  hotel," 
she  after  a  moment  added. 

"Ah,  you  're  in — a — lodgings?"  he 
found  himself  inquiring  as  for  positive 
sociability. 

She  had  apparently  a  slight  shade 
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of  hesitation,  but  in  an  instant  it  was 
all  right;  as  what  he  showed  he  wanted 
to  know  she  seemed  mostly  to  give 
him.  "Yes — but  far  of  course  from 
here.  Up  on  the  hill."  To  which, 
after  another  instant, '  *  At  The  Mount, 
Castle  Terrace,' '  she  subjoined. 

"  Oh,  I  know  The  Mount.  And 
Castle  Terrace  is  awfully  sunny  and 
nice." 

"Awfully  sunny  and  nice,"  Kate 
Cookham  took  from  him. 

"So  that  if  it  isn't,"  he  pursued, 
"like  the  Royal,  why  you  're  at  least 
comfortable/ ' 

"I  shall  be  comfortable  anywhere 
now,"  she  replied  with  a  certain 
dryness. 

It  was  astonishing,  however,  what 
had  become  of  his  own.  "Because 
I  've  accepted ?" 

"Call  it  that!"  she  dimly  smiled. 

"I  hope  then  at  any  rate,"  he 
returned,  "you  can  now  thoroughly 
rest."  He  spoke  as  for  a  cheerful 
conclusion  and  moved  again  also  to 
smile,  though  as  with  a  poor  grimace, 
no  doubt;  since  what  he  seemed 
most  clearly  to  feel  was  that  since 
he  "accepted"  he  mustn't,  for  his 
last  note,  have  accepted  in  sulkiness 
or  gloom.  With  that,  at  the  same 
time,  he  couldn't  but  know,  in  all  his 
fibres,  that  with  such  a  still- watching 
face  as  the  dotty  veil  didn't  disguise 
for  him  there  was  no  possible  con- 
cluding, at  least  on  his  part.  On  hers, 
on  hers  it  was — as  he  had  so  often 
for  a  week  had  reflectively  to  pro- 
nounce things — another  affair.  Ah, 
somehow,  both  formidably  and  help- 
fully, her  face  concluded — yet  in  a 
sense  so  strangely  enshrouded  in 
things  she  did  n't  tell  him.  What 
must  she,  what  mustn't  she,  h^ve 
done?  What  she  had  said — and  she 
had  really  told  him  nothing — was  no 
account  of  her  life;  in  the  midst  of 
which  conflict  of  opposed  recognitions, 
at  any  rate,  it  was  as  if,  for  all  he 
could  do,  he  himself  now  considerably 
floundered.  "But  I  can't  think — I 
can't  think !" 

"You  can't  think  I  can  have  made 
so  much  money  in  the  time  and  been 
honest?" 


"  Oh,  you ' ve  been  honest!  "  Herbert 
Dodd  distinctly  allowed. 

It  moved  her  stillness  to  a  gesture — 
which,  however,  she  had  as  promptly 
checked;  and  she  went  on  the  next 
instant  as  for  further  generosity  to 
his  failure  of  thought.  "Everything 
was  possible,  under  my  stress,  with 
my  hatred." 

"Your  hatred—?"  For  she  had 
paused  as  if  it  were  after  all  too 
difficult. 

"Of  what  I  should  for  so  long  have 
been  doing  to  you." 

With  this,  for  all  his  failures,  a 
greater  light  than  any  yet  shone 
upon  him.  "It  made  you  think  of 
ways ?" 

"It  made  me  think  of  everything. 
It  made  me  work,"  said  Kate  Cook- 
ham.  She  added,  however,  the  next 
moment:    "But   that's   my   story." 

"And  I  mayn't  hear  it?" 

"No  —  because  I  may  n't  hear 
yours." 

"Oh,  mine — !"  he  said  with  the 
strangest,  saddest,  yet  after  all  most 
resigned  sense  .of  surrender  of  it; 
which  he  tried  to  make  sound  as  if  he 
could  n't  have  told  it,  for  its  splendor 
of  sacrifice  and  of  misery,  even  if  he 
would. 

It  seemed  to  move  in  her  a  little, 
exactly,  that  sense  of  the  invidious. 
"Ah,  mine  too,  I   assure  you— — !" 

He  rallied  at  once  to  the  interest. 
"Oh,  we  can  talk  then?" 

"Never,"  she  all  oddly  replied. 
"Never,"  said  Kate  Cookham. 

They  remained  so,  face  to  face ;  the 
effect  of  which  for  him  was  that  he 
had  after  a  little  understood  why. 
That   was   fundamental.      "Well,    I 


see. 


»» 


Thus  confronted  they  stayed;  and 
then,  as  he  saw  with  a  contentment 
that  came  up  from  deeper  still,  it 
was  indeed  she  who,  with  her  worn 
fine  face,  would  conclude.  "But 
I  can  take  care  of  you." 

4  *  You  have  !  "  he  said  as  with  nothing 
left  of  him  but  a  beautiful  appreciative 
candor. 

"Oh,  but  you  '11  want  it  now  in  a 
way — !"    she   responsibly   answered. 

He   waited    a   moment,    dropping 
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again  on  the  seat.  So,  while  she 
still  stood,  he  looked  up  at  her; 
with  the  sense  somehow  that  there 
were  too  many  things  and  that  they 
were  all  together,  terribly,  irresist- 
ibly, doubtless  blessedly,  in  her  eyes 
and  her  whole  person;  which  thus 
affected  him  for  the  moment  as  more 
than    he    could    bear.     He    leaned 


forward,  dropping  his  elbows  to  his 
knees  and  pressing  his  head  on  his 
hands.  So  he  stayed,  saying  nothing ; 
only,  with  the  sense  of  her  own 
sustained,  renewed  and  wonderful 
action,  knowing  that  an  arm  had 
passed  round  him  and  that  he  was 
held.  She  was  beside  him  on  the 
bench  of  desolation. 


MISS  PEYTON,  OF  VIRGINIA 

By  JAMES  COSSLETT  SMITH 


I  dear  Madam," 
said  the  General, 
"this  is  rather 
sudden,  but  1 11 
do  the  best  I  can." 
A  dozen  persons 
had  dined  together 
at  the  Country 
Club,  and  were  gathered  in  the  west 
room,  when  their  resourceful  hostess 
called  upon  each  of  them  for  a  story. 
They  all  took  it  in  such  good  part 
that  the  General  could  not  very  well 
show  the  white  feather  when  his 
turn  came;  and  several  of  the  tales 
had  been  so  well  received  he  was  en- 
couraged to  hope  that  his  audience 
would  not  be  hypercritical.  He  was 
a  single-hearted,  straightforward  old 
warrior,  was  the  General,  with  no 
suspicion  that  he  was  really  the  lion 
of  the  gay  party;  and  he  probably 
would  have  gone  at  the  matter  just 
as  bravely  even  if  he  had  not  absorbed 
a  bit  of  Dutch  courage  at  dinner. 

"While  1  was  Superintendent  at 
West  Point,"  he  proceeded,  "one  of 
my  best  cadets  was  young  Wilder. 
He  was  no  mollycoddle,  and  although 
he  did  not  get  a  star,  he  was  a  high- 
stand  man,  popular  with  his  class- 
mates and  approved  by  his  instruc- 
tors. Like  most  West-Pointers  who 
amount  to  anything,  he 'had  a  sweet- 
heart before  he  left  the  Academy. 
She  was  charming  as  a  young  girl, 
and  she  became  as  sweet  and  lovely 


a  woman  as  I  have  ever  known — with 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  your- 
self, my  dear  Madam";  and  the  Gen- 
eral beamed  upon  his  hostess  whom 
he  knew  very  well,  and  bowed  to  her 
as  gallantly  as  a  heavy  man  might 
while  sitting  in  a  deep  easy-chair. 

"On  the  night  of  the  cadets'  hop 
which  marked  the  graduation  of  Wild- 
er's  class,  it  was  with  complete  satis- 
faction that  my  wife  and  I  watched 
the  happy  pair  in  the  ball-room,  and 
my  heart  gave  a  sympathetic  bump  or 
two,  and  my  dear  wife  distinctly 
sighed,  but  not  for  grief,  as  we  saw 
them,  when  the  gayety  was  at  its 
height,  leave  the  other  dancers,  and 
turn  their  heedless  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  'Flirtation  Walk,'  just  as  we 
two  had  done  not  so  very  many  years 
before. 

"'Flirtation  Walk'  is  certainly  a 
misnomer.  '  Good -Bye -John  Alley' 
or '  Engagement  Lane '  would  be  more 
appropriate.  Billy  Somers  and  Jack 
Rawdon,  and  good  old  George  Miller 
and  1,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
more  of  our  class,  had  our  happy 
fates  sealed  in  '  Flirtation  Walk ' ;  but 
I  presume  they  will  go  on  calling  it 
that  until  cadets  and  girls  forget  the 
art  of  falling  in  love. 

"When  Wilder  and  Miss  Peyton 
came  back  to  the  ball-room,  there 
was  a  new  light  in  their  eyes  which 
even  a  bachelor  would  have  recog- 
nized as  a  holy  thing,  and  my  wife 
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fairly  cried  for  joy.  For  myself,  I 
felt  like  an  ogre  when  I  reflected  that 
in  my  strong-box  lay  the  orders  which, 
before  the  week  was  out,  would  send 
Wilder,  without  the  usual  post-gradu- 
ation leave,  hurrying  off  to  the  fron- 
tier to  join  the  troopers  with  General 
Custer. 

"  When  the  first  meagre  news  of  the 
massacre  came,  I  wrote  to  Miss  Pey- 
ton as  reassuringly  as  I  dared,  and 
gave  all  the  reasons  I  could  think  of 
for  hoping  that  Wilder  had  escaped. 
For  answer,  she  sent  me  a  newspaper 
clipping,  purporting  to  give  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  last  rally.  It  said 
that  just  at  the  end,  as  General  Custer, 
unhorsed,  stood  almost  alone,  and  all 
but  exhausted,  a  chief,  supposed  to 
be  Red  Adder,  rushed  upon  him  with 
his  pistol,  when  a  young  officer 
leaped  between  the  two  and  received 
in  his  breast  the  bullet  intended  for 
his  commander.  At  the  margin  of 
the  clipping  she  had  written  'This 
was  He.' 

"  When  next  I  saw  her,  she  had  be- 
come the  'beautiful  Miss  Peyton,  of 
Virginia,'  the  belle  of  European  capi- 
tals, the  toast  of  fashionable  dining- 
rooms,  the  despair  of  envious  beauties, 
the  hope  of  princely  bachelors.  I  was 
Military  Attach^  in  London,  and  as 
the  United  States  was  at  the  time 
in  unusually  good  favor  in  Great 
Britain,  my  experiences  were  ex- 
tremely agreeable.  The  best  houses 
professed  delight  at  my  presence,  the 
Queen  received  me  in  her  own 
queenly  fashion,  and  the  Prince 
treated  me  like  a  member  of  his  own 
mess.  He,  or  somebody,  arranged  it 
so  that  I  was  with  him  at  Lord  Roe- 
buck's for  some  shooting,  along  with 
others  of  a  house  party  which  in- 
cluded Miss  Peyton.  I  found  her 
beautiful  beyond  even  her  early 
promise,  and  I  rejoiced,  while  I 
secretly  wondered  at  her  gayety  and 
her  enjoyment  of  all  the  good  things 
and  all  the  people,  some  of  whom 
were  not  so  good,  which  my  Lord 
Roebuck's  establishment  provided. 
She  rode  horseback,  and  even  the 
women  praised  the  manner  of  her 
riding;  she  played  billiards  with  the 


men,  and  her  pretty  strokes  made  the 
marker  stare;  she  shot  at  a  mark  with 
them,  and  her  pistol  practice  was  no 
discredit  to  her  birthplace ;  she  danced, 
and  the  leader  of  the  band  forgot  to 
beat  time;  she  flirted,  and  Mrs. 
Grundy  approved;  and  then,  one 
evening,  she  joined  me  and  my  cigar 
in  the  garden,  and  poured  out  her 
heart  to  me,  and  talked  of  Wilder  and 
of  their  love;  and  clinging  to  my  arm, 
she  wept  and  was  comforted,  as 
though  she  had  been  my  daughter. 

'"Oh!  it  is  hard,  so  hard!'  she 
moaned  against  my  sleeve.  'I  try 
to  forget.  I  seek  any  excitement,  any 
diversion,  but  the  bitterness  is  always 
in  my  heart.  No!  not  in  my  heart, 
for  that  I  gave  to  him.  And  every 
night,  when  I  sleep,  I  dream  the  same 
dream  I  dreamt  the  night  the  first 
news  came.  I  see  the  dead  soldiers, 
and  those  who  are  about  to  die — and 
the  plunging  horses  in  the  smoke,  and 
then  the  fierce  savage  taking  aim  and 
my  brave  boy  leaping  ,to  his  glorious 
death, — and  when  I  wake,  although 
my  cheeks  are  wet  with  tears,.  I  am 
proud  with  the  knowledge  that  my 
soldier  was  so  true;  and  I  cherish  the 
vision  that  shows  him  to  me.'  She 
bade  me  good-night,  and  turned 
to  go  in.  '  Good-night ! '  I  said,  '  and 
— and  sweet  dreams,  my  dear.' 
Quite  solemnly  she  threw  me  a  kiss 
and  was  gone. 

"Next  day,  his  Lordship  took  us,  in 
honor  of  a  Certain  member  of  the 
party,  as  he  said,  to  see  the  Wild  West 
Show,  then  a  popular  novelty  with 
our  British  cousins.  Whether  the 
honor  was  to  me  or  to  the  Prince  or 
to  Miss  Peyton,  I  leave  you  to  guess. 
At  any  rate  we  all  three  were  present 
and  sat  in  the  front  of  the  box,  Miss 
Peyton  between  the  Prince  and  me, 
he  upon  her  right.  In  some  manner 
I  was  aware  that  she  and  I  at  the 
same  moment  read  on  the  programme 
that  the  finale  was  to  be  'Custer's 
Last  Fight,'  with  Sitting  Bull,  Red 
Adder  and  other  chiefs,  in  propria 
persona.  In  a  whisper  I  asked  if  she 
wished  me  to  take  her  away, — but 
she  shook'  her  head,  and  soon  the  show 
began.     The    glass    balls    and    clay 
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pigeons  were  duly  broken  with  rifle 
bullets;  the  bronchos  were  busted; 
the  steers  were  roped;  the  stage- 
coach was  held  up  and  let  down  again; 
and  finally  the  bugles  blew  and  Cus- 
ter's fight  was  on.  I  glanced  at  Miss 
Peyton.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  her 
cheeks  were  pale,  and  her  lips  moved 
as  you  have  seen  lips  move  in  church. 
At  last,  directly  in  front  of  the  Prince's 
box,  Custer  stood  at  bay,  surrounded 
by  yelling  Indians,  one  of  whom  aimed 
his  revolver  at  him  point-blank,  and 
just  as  a  figure  in  blue  uniform  leaped 
into  the  apparent  line  of  fire,  the 
Indian,  with  a  screech  of  real  pain  and 
terror  fell  upon  his  face,  and  Red 
Adder's  spirit  sought  the  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds.  I  think  no  one  but  I 
saw  the  quick  movement  of  the 
Prince's  hand  with  which  he  snatched 
the  smoking  pistol  as  he  rose  and 
turned  to  face  the  persons  in  the  box. 
'My  friends,'  he  said  quietly,  holding 
the  pistol  before  him,  'an  accident 
has  happened  which  no  friend  of  mine 
here  will  discuss  until  I  give  my  con- 
sent. Captain  Nelson,'  he  continued, 
addressing  one  of  his  suite,  'please 
see  Colonel  Brady  at  once  and  do 
whatever  the  matter  demands.'  The 
captain  was  prompt  and  must  have 
been  diplomatic  also,  for  that  evening, 
at  Garraway's,  in  Pall  Mall,  Colonel 
Brady,  who  had  impersonated  Gen- 
eral Custer,  explained  that  a  loaded 
cartridge  had  been  left  in  his  own 
revolver,  with  such  disastrous  and 
lamentable  result  to  Red  Adder. 
'And  the  Prince,'  he  added,  lis  a 
prince.  He  liked  my  show  so  much, 
and  he  's  so  sorry  for  my  losing  my 
Indian  chief,  that  he  's  sent  the  squaw 
and  papooses  about  a  peck  of  sover- 
eigns, and  he  's  promised  to  see  my 
show  again  next  season.  Why,  it 's 
the  biggest  kind  of  an  ad.  for  me." 

"To  all  of  the  spectators  outside  of 
the  Prince's  box,  Red  Adder's  over- 
throw seemed  but  a  part  of  the  per- 
formance, and  we  were  able  to  leave 


the  grounds  as  comfortably  as  we 
had  entered. 

"Miss  Peyton  spent  more  than  a 
year  in  a  sanatorium ;  and  when  she 
left  it  she  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  owing  perhaps  to  her  gray  hair. 

"  A  year  or  two  before  I  was  retired, 
I  was  detailed  to  inspection  duty  in 
the  far  west.  At  Arapahoe  I  was 
invited  to  see  their  fine  hospital.  A 
number  of  the  nurses  at  that  time 
belonged  to  the  order  of  Blue  Sisters, 
so  called  from  the  color  of  their  habit. 
As  a  Blue  Sister  nurse  in  the  Indian 
ward,  I  found  Miss  Peyton.  She 
greeted  me  with  a  quiet  dignity,  from 
which  she  bent  enough  to  say  softly: 
'You  see,  General,  I  now  wear  the 
blue,  myself.'  She  told  me  of  her 
work,  and  said  she  was  trying  to  do 
her  duty  as  she  saw  it.  As  I  bade  her 
farewell,  she  detained  me  and  said: 
'General,  you  remember  what  they 
used  to  say  at  the  Academy  about  a 
good  Indian  being  a  dead-  Indian. 
Well,  I  have  been  to  another  school 
these  last  few  years.  They  have  their 
phrases  in  that  school,  too,  and  some 
of  them  have  dark  meanings.  One 
of  them  is  this:  "If  thine  enemy  hun- 
ger, feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink;  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head."  Now,  I  am 
trying  to  obey  that  injunction  as  I 
interpret  it.' 

"At  the  gate  I  met  the  Superin- 
tendent and  complimented  him  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  hospital.  '  We 
think  it 's  pretty  good,'  he  said, 
'  but  one  thing  is  beginning  to  bother 
me  a  good  deal.  Since  the  Blue  Sisters 
have  been  here  not  one  patient  in  the 
Indian  ward  has  ever  got  well.'  " 

The  General  paused,  and  settled 
back  in  his  chair  with  an  air  of 
finality. 

"Of  course  she  was  removed,"  ex- 
claimed his  hostess. 

"Of   course,    immediately." 

"And  now  she  is ?" 


it 


In  paradise,  God  bless  her!" 
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Mr.  William  Watson  in  his  volume 
of  "New  Poems"  pays  considerable 
attention  to  America.  He  has  a  poem 
written  "To  the  Invincible  Republic," 
meaning  the  United  States,  in  which 
he  confesses  that  he  has  never  visited 
our  shores,  and  after  criticising  us 
amiably,  writes: 

No  land  in  all  the  world  hath  memories 
Of  nobler  children:  let  it  not  be  said 
That  if  the  peerless  and  the  stainless  one, 
The    man    of    Yorktown    and    of    Valley 

Forge,— 
Or  he  of  tragic  doom,  thy  later  born, 
.  He  of  the  short  plain  word  that  thrilled  the 

world 
And  freed  the  bondman, — let  it  not  be  said 
That  if  to-day  these  radiant  ones  returned, 
They  would  behold  thee  changed  beyond' 

all  thought 
From  that  austerity  wherein  thy  youth 
Was  nurtured,   those  large  habitudes  of 

soul. 

There  is  considerable  variety  in 
this  book.  The  poet  writes  to  a  fair 
maiden  who  bade  him  shun  wine;  he 
sings  of  "Vivisection";  and  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  his  critics,  appar- 
ently, in  a  poern  entitled  "Criticism " : 

There  were  three  critics;  Slip  and  Slop 
And  Slapdash  were  their  names; 

And  all  three  said:  "Your  mission,  sir? 
Your  message?  and  your  aims?" 

11  Kind  gentlemen,  to  tell  the  truth, 

Nor  color  fact  with  fable, 
My  chief  concern  is  just  to  write 
As  well  as  I  am  able. 

"Mere  honest  work  my  mission  is, 

My  message,  and  my  aim." 
"A  man  of  words,"  said  Slip  and  Slop; 

And  Slapdash  said  the  same. 

But  of  all  the  poems  in  the  book, 
none  has  been,  or  will  be,  more  ex- 


ploited than  the  one  on  "  The  Woman 
with  the  Serpent's  Tongue";  for  the 
name  of  the  woman  whom  Mr.  Wat- 
son is  supposed  to  describe  in  this 
manner  has  been  mentioned  very 
freely  in  the  public  prints,  as  was  the 
name  of  the  woman  whom  Mr.  Kip- 
ling was  supposed  to  have  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  about  "a  rag  and  a 
bone  and  a  hank  of  hair."  The  poem 
is  a  stinging  bit  of  satire. 

a* 

The  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  now  in  his 
ninety-third  year,  has  just  presented 
a  farm  of  four  hundred  acres  to  the 
village  of  Highland  Falls.  I  have 
been  all  over  the  property,  and  I  can 
congratulate  that  village  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  what  Mr.  Bigelow  used 
jokingly  to  call  "The  Principality." 
It  is  more  than  a  beautiful  piece  of 
mountain  land,  with  views  up  the 
Hudson,  and  down  the  Hudson,  and 
over  the  Hudson  to  the  hills  on  the 
other  side ;  for  it  controls  nearly  all  of 
the  watershed  of  the  village  not  al- 
ready controlled  by  the  Citizens' 
Water  Company.  Until  within  the 
last  few  years,  Mr.  Bigelow  and  his 
children  and  grandchildren  used  to 
camp  out  on  the  highest  point  of 
"The  Principality";  but  of  late  years 
he  has  spent  most  of  his  summers 
abroad,  although  he  has  always 
managed  to  pass  the  early  spring  and 
the  late  fall  at  his  home,  "  The  Squir- 
rels," Highland  Falls.  There  he  has 
even  a  bigger  library,  and  more  books, 
than  he  has  in  his  Gramercy  Park 
home  in  New  York.  "The  Squir- 
rels "  is  built  on  a  crag  hanging  almost 
over  the  Hudson.  It  is  a  beautiful 
place,  shaded  with  magnificent  trees 
from  whose  boughs  the  squirrels  leap, 
and  in  whose  hollows  they  hide  their 
nuts  for  the  winter. 

497 


Mr.  Bigelow  has  just  published,  in 
three  large  volumes,  his  "  Retrospec- 
tions of  a  Long  Life."  The  work  was 
begun  many  years  ago,  and  he  was 
engaged  in  writing  it  until  a  few  days 
before  it  was  sent  to  press.  The 
autobiography  of  a  man  who  has 
Jived  for  ninety-two  years,  and  for 
seventy  of  those  years  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  public  affairs,  could 
49  a 
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hardly  fail  to  be  interesting,  and  not 
only  interesting,  but  important.  It 
is  a  splendid  monument  to  a  grand 
old  man. 

cX- 

"  Bella  Donna"  is  in  the  real 
Hichens  vein,  and  to  my  mind  is  the 
best  novel  that  its  author  has  written 
since  "The  Garden  of  Allah."     It  is 
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not  a  pleasant  story,  but  it  is  a  power- 
ful one,  and  one  that  cannot  be  denied 
a  reading  if  once  begun.     There  are, 
no  doubt,  such  women  as  Mrs.  Chep- 
ston,  and   Mr.    Hie  hens 
no    doubt    has    known 
them.     They    are    not 
admirable   women,  but 
they   undeniably   exist, 
and  perhaps  have  their 
uses,  as  snakes  and  other 
poisonous   reptiles     are 
said  to  have  theirs. 


half-a-dozen  and  more  guesses;  but 
not  one  of  them  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  right  one.  My  guess,  which  is 
right  if  there  is  anything  in  circum- 


The    wedding  of  Mr. 
Will     H.   Low   to    Mrs. 
MacMonnies,  former  wife 
of  the  well-known  sculp- 
tor, seems  to  have  made 
quite   a  stir  among   the 
artists   ot   Paris,   where 
both    bride   and    bride- 
groom are  well  known. 
Mr.  Low's  first  wife,  who 
died  a  year  or  so  ago, 
was  a  Frenchwoman ,  and 
a  woman  of  many  attrac- 
tions.     She   was  clever 
with  her  pen  and  knew  a 
good  deal  about  art;  not 
only  the  art  of  painting, 
but  the  art  of  cooking. 
Mrs.  Low's  dinners  were 
famous— so  famous  that 
she  was  induced  to  write 
a  cook-book  which  had 
considerable  success. 
Mrs. MacMonnies,  as  well 
as  her  new  husband,  is 
a   painter  and   was   an 
art-student  in  Paris  when  she   mar- 
ried her  first  husband.     Mr.    Low  is 
a   writer  as  well  as  a  painter,  as  his 
"  Chronicle  of  Friendships  "  has  shown, 
— a  most  delightful  book,  and  valu- 
able for  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
early  life  of    such    men    as    Robert 
Louis   Stevenson   and    Augustus    St. 
Gaudens. 

Since  its  publication  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  everybody  has  been  guessing 
at  the  authorship  of  the  "  Confessions 
of   a   'Best-Seller'."     I   have   heard 


stantial  evidence,  is  that  Mr.  Meredith 
Nicholson  is  the  confessor  in  this  case. 
In  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
article  the  writer  says: 

That  my  name  has  adorned  best-selling 
lists  is  more  of  a  joke  than  my  harshest 
critics  can  imagine.  I  had  dallied  a  while  at 
the  law;  1  had  given  ten  full  years  to  jour- 
nalism; I  had  written  criticism,  and  not  a 
little  verse ;  two  or  three  short  stories  of  the 
slightest  had  been  ray  only  adventure  in 
fiction;  and  I  had  spent  a  year  writing  an 
essay  in  history,  which,  from  the  pub- 
lisher's reports,  no  one  but  my  neighbor 
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and  my  neighbor's  wife  ever  read.  My 
frugal  output  of  poems  had  pleased  no  one 
half  so  much  as  myself;  and  having  reached 
years  of  discretion  I  carefully  analyzed 
samples  of  the  ore  that  remained  in  my 
bins,  decided  that  I  had  exhausted  my 
poetical  vein,  and  thereupon  turned  rather 
soberly  to  the  field  of  fiction. 

at 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  informing 
"  Who  's  Who  in  America"  has  to  say 
of  Mr.  Nicholson:  "Studied  law  but 
never  practised.  Reporter  and  edi- 
tor Indianapolis  News.  Broker  in  In- 
dianapolis; removed  to  Denver,  and 
was  auditor  and  treasurer  coal  mining 
corporation;  returned  to  Indianapolis 
and  engaged  in  literary  work.  Author 
'  Short  Flights '  (poems) , '  The  Hoosier ' 


(in  National  Studies  in  American  Let- 
ters)"; and  then  fiction  and  more 
poems.  It  is  well-known  that  Mr. 
Nicholson  wrote  first  with  an  ambi- 
tion not  to  be  a  "best-seller"  but  to 
be  a  best  writer;  but  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  pleasing  the  people  with  his 
more  serious  work,  so  he  began  writing 
books  with  curious  names  that  had  no 
bearing  upon  the  story,  such  as  "  The 
House  of  a  Thousand  Candles,"  "The 
Port  of  Missing  Men,"  etc.  Of  course, 
if  it  is  Mr.  Nicholson  who  has  written 
these  confessions  he  tries  here  and 
there  to  cover  his  tracks,  but  all  signs 
point  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

ctt 

On  the  general  subject  of  "  best- 
sellers," this  writer  expresses  himself 
as  one  who  dislikes 
the  phrase,  and  he 
begs  to  express  his 
strong  conviction 
that  "  the  compila- 
tion of  such  statis- 
tics is  quite  as 
injurious  as  it  is 
helpful  to  authors." 
He  thinks  that 
there  may  have 
been  a  time  when 
the  monthly  state- 
ment carried  some 
weight,  "  but  for 
several  years  it  has 
really  had  little 
significance."  It  is 
his  impression, 
based  on  talks  with 
retail  dealers  in 
many  parts  of  the 
country,  that"  they 
often  report  as 
best- sellers  books 
of  which  they  may 
have  made  large 
advance  purchases, 
but  which  are  sell- 
ing slowly.  Their 
aim  is,  of  course, 
to  force  the  book 
into  the  list  and 
thereby  create  a 
false  impression  of 
its  popularity." 
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The  way  in  which 
this  author  takes 
himself  s  another 
proof  to  my  mind 
that  Mr.  Nichol- 
son is  "the  guilty 
party": 

You,  sir,  who   re- 


el d 


"Ne 


comes  every  year, , 
and  you,  madam,  rev- 
erently dusting  your . 
Jane  Austen, — I  am  ' 
sadder  than  you  can 
be  that  my  talent 
is  so  slender;,  but  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  you 
have  watched  me  at 
my  little  tricks  on 
the  mimic  stage,  and 
been  just  a  little  as- 
tonished when  the 
sparrow,  and  not  the 
dove,  emerged  from 
the  handkerchief? 
But    you   prefer 


Did     i 


dear  friends,  do  I ! 

I  wish,  by  the 
way,  that  the  writer 
of  these  confes- 
sions, whoever  he 
may  be,  did  not 
say  "suit-case";  it 

is   dress-suit     case         n**°«*pi>  t*  h«iii*«« 
or     nothing.      He  MK1 

might  as  well— or 
even  better — call  his  kit  bag  his  "grip." 

at 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman 
sends  me  the  first  number  of  her 
own  magazine.  "  The  Forerunner,  by 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,"  is  the 
title  of  this  littie  periodical.  It  does 
not  say  "edited  by,"  but  just  "by," 
which  means,  I  take  it,  that  it  is  all 
hers — editorials,  poems,  stories,  every- 
thing. In  a  little  talk  at  the  back  of 
the  magazine,  Mrs.  Gilman  answers 
the  question,  "What  is  the  Fore- 
runner t "  by  saying :  "  It  is  a  monthly 
magazine,  publishing  stories  short  and 
serial;  article  and  essay;  drama,  verse, 
.  satire  and  sermon,  dialogue,  fable  and 


CHARLOTTE    PERKINS    GILMAN 

fantasy;  comment  and  review.  It  is 
written  entirely  by  Charlotte  Perkins 
Gilman,  It  is  to  stimulate  thought; 
and  to  arouse  hope,  courage  and  im- 
patience." She  says  that  it  is  a 
Woman's  Magazine,  and  that  it  is  a 
Socialist  Magazine.  As  to  the  value 
of  this  publication,  it  all  depends  upon 
how  much  we  enjoy  the  writings  of 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  who  is  a 
clever  writer,  and  a  fearless  advocate 
of  the  various  causes  for  which  she 
stands.  I  quote  again: 
It  you  take  this  magazine  one  year  you 
will  have: 

One  complete  novel By  C.  P.  GihYian 

One  new  book By  C.  P.  Gilman 

Twelve  short  stories By  C.  P.  Gilman 
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Twelve  and   more    short 

articles By  C.  P.  Oilman 

Twelve    and    more     new 

poems By  C.  P.  Oilman 

Twelve  Short  Sermons By  C.  P.  Gilman 

Besides    "Comment    and 

Review  " By  C.  P.  Gilman 

"Personal  Problems" By  C.  P.  Gilman 

And  many  other  things .  .  .  By  C.  P.  Gilman 

DON'T  YOU  THINK  IT  'S  WORTH  A 

DOLLAR? 

Undoubtedly,  this  is  a  good  deal  of 
C.  P.  Gilman  to  be  had  for  $i. 

at 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  American 
critics  to  go  to  London  for  important 
theatrical  performances,  but  it  is  an 
entirely  new  thing  for  English  critics 
to  come  to  this  country  to  report  an 
American  first  night,  and  the  fact 
that  the  London  Times  sent  over  Mr. 
A.  B.  Walkley  to  write  of  the  opening 
of  the  New  Theatre  shows  what  the 
greatest  newspaper  in  the  world 
thought  of  that  occasion.  Mr.  Walk- 
ley  and  Mr.  Archer  came  over  togeth- 
er. Mr.  Archer  has  been  here  many  a 
time  before  to  write  of  our  theatres, 
but  he  does  so  rather  as  a  free  lance 
than  as  the  critic  of  any  special  news- 
paper. He  knows  the  theatrical  situ- 
ation over  here  about  as  well  as  our 
own  critics  know  it,  and  he  has  given 
it  just  as  careful  study  too,  I  fancy. 

The  opening  of  the  New  Theatre 
was  a  great  event.  Anything  much 
handsomer  than  the  building  and  its 
appointments  could  hardly  be  im- 
agined, and  the  first  performance, 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  with  Mr. 
Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe  in  the 
title  r61es,  was  in  every  way  worthy 
of  the  theatre  and  the  occasion;  but 
there  are  some  things  that  I  am  told 
the  New  Theatre  is  going  to  do  that 
are  not  so  worthy.  Mr.  John  Corbin, 
however,  has  rather  disarmed  criti- 
cism by  saying  that  the  aims  of  Mr. 
Ames  and  his  associates  cannot  be 
judged  by  the  first  year's  record  or 
even  by  the  first  five  years!  The 
management  have  a  great  opportun- 


ity and  we  can  only  hope  that  they 
will  rise  to  it.  They  are  bound  to 
make  mistakes,  as  everyone  is.  Ex- 
perience is  not  bought  over  the 
counter. 

a* 

While  the  architecture  and  the 
decoration  of  the  New  Theatre  are 
most  beautiful,  there  is  one  archi- 
tectural blemish,  and  that  is  the 
approach  to  the  boxes.  One  must 
go  up-stairs  and  down-stairs  to  reach 
his  box,  and  I  imagine  that  there  will 
be  many  a  tumble  before  the  box- 
holders  rightly  understand  the  mode 
of  entrance  and  egress.  It  was  the 
intention  at  first  to  have  a  double 
row  of  boxes,  but  when  that  was 
deemed  impracticable,  something  had 
to  be  done  with  the  space,  and  other 
means  than  the  original  one  of  getting 
to  the  boxes  had  to  be  devised,  so  the 
little  narrow  steps  were  introduced. 
There  is  so  much,  however,  that  is 
fine  about  the  architecture  of  the 
theatre  that  I  dislike  to  make  even 
this  slight  criticism. 

A  very  convenient  arrangement  at 
the  New  Theatre  is  that  of  the  di- 
visions between  the  boxes.  They  are 
so  low  that  one  can  visit  from  box  to 
box  without  going  out  into  the  lobby. 
I  have  even  seen  ladies  step  lightly 
over  the  low  barriers,  and,  by  this 
stepping,  move  half-way  round  the 
house,  seating  themselves,  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  boxes  of  their  friends 
as  they  passed  along  the  line.  This 
manner  of  visiting  is  not  ungraceful, 
even  when  the  visitors  are  ladies  in 
long  skirts ;  but  it  is  certainly  unique. 

Of 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Munsey  seems  to  have 
made  a  success  of  his  Sunday  evening 
newspaper  in  Washington  and  Balti- 
more. I  think  one  element  in  this 
success  is  the  size  of  the  paper.  The 
Sunday  morning  papers  are  so  enor- 
mous that  one  is  swamped  with  their 
stories  and  pictures.  I  have  always 
contended  that  a  Sunday  morning 
paper  that  contained  merely  the  news, 
as  a  week-day  paper  contains  it, 
would   be   a  success   in   New   York, 
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but  the  experiment  has  never  been 
.  tried.  I  believe  there  are  people 
who  would  rather  have  a  small  news- 
paper with  their  Sunday  morning 
coffee  than  a  big  one;  perhaps  not 
as  many  as  those  who  revel  in  "colored 
comics,"  but  still  a  sufficient  number 
to  make  a  paying  circulation. 

j* 

Has  the  Mayor,  or  the  Doge,  of 
Venice  gone  mad?  Surely  something 
must  have  happened  to  him,  or  he 
would  not  side  with  motor-boats  as 
against  gondolas.  Venice  without 
gondolas  is  much  worse  than  Hamlet 


its  cathedral  and  its  palaces,  but  many 
more  of  us  go  for  the  romance  of  the 
gondola.  To  get  right  down  to  the 
dollar-and-cents  value  of  the  city — 
and  it  is  the  tourist  that  takes  the 
money  to  Venice — how  much  more 
attractive  the  gondola  makes  it  than 
the  motor-boat.  Can  you  imagine 
loafing  on  the  Grand  Canal  in  a  noisy 
motor-boat?  or  do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  music  in  "0  Sole  Mio" 
sung  from  and  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  put-put  t  The.  class  of  tourists 
who  prefer  the  motor-boat  to  the 
gondola  are  a  cheap,  ignoble  class, 
who  "do"  a  famous  town  in  a  day. 


[  grand  Canal  at   s 


without  the  Prince,  or  apple-pie 
without  apples.  In  other  words,  it 
is  not  Venice.  Cannot  the  ruler  of 
that  unique  city  see  that  it  is  the 
gondolas  that  make  it  attractive  to 
the  tourist  who  spends  his  money 
within  her  canals  ?  A  few  of  us  would 
go  to  Venice  to  see  its  works  of  art, 


and  then  rush  on  to  the  next.  They 
do  not  stay  and  spend  their  money  in 
the  luxury  of  loafing  among  the  fas- 
cinations of  a  dead  past.  They  are 
the  sort  that  tell  you  "New  York's 
good  enough  for  me."  And  so  it  is 
— perhaps  too  good.  I  would  rather 
three  weeks  of  Venice  than  a  cycle  of 
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Cathay,  but  I  would  not  stay  there 
three  minutes  if  I  had  to  go  about, 
in  a  motor-boat.  I  dare  say  that 
these  instruments  of  torture  have 
their  uses,  but  they  are  hot  for. 
Venice.  I  should  think  that  the  dead 
Doges  would  turn  in  their  graves. 

a* 

When  I  was  in  Venice  two  summers 
ago,  the  motor-boat  was  just  begin- 
ning to  make  its  pestiferous  appear- 
ance. I  imagined  that  its  stay  would 
be  short,  for  I  felt  sure  that  the  busi- 
ness sense  of  the  city's  rulers  would 
prompt  them  to  drive  the  intruders 
out.  But  no;  in  their  short-sighted- 
ness they  want  to  drive  out  the 
gondola  instead.  Can  you  imagine 
anything  more  idiotic?  Holland 
might  as  well  turn  her  canals  into 
macadamized  roads,  to  attract  tour- 
ists in  motor-cars.  Fancy  a  group 
of  motor-boats  puffing  about  in  the 
Venetian  moonlight!  And  contrast 
this  hideous  sight  with  the  picturesque 
gondolas,  each  manned  by  a  gay- 
ly  dressed  gondolier  outlined  against 
the  summer  sky !  I  do  not  believe  in 
violent  strikes,  but  if  ever  my  sym- 
pathy was  on  the  side  of  the  strikers 
it  was  in  the  case  of  the  gondoliers 
against  the  put-put  men.  To  thou- 
sands of  Americans,  Venice  will  cease 
to  exist  if  deprived  of  its  gondolas, 
and  I  should  feel  a  profound  satis- 
faction if  the  hotel  proprietors  and 
councilmen  who  are  fighting  for  the 
motor-boat  should  lose  every  dollar 
they  had  put  into  the  fight. 

Since  these  lines  were  written,  Mr. 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith  has  brought 
good  news  from  the  Adriatic.  The 
gondolas  are  still  on  the  Grand  Canal; 
and  as  many  new  ones  are  being  built 
as  ever  before! 

OS 

There  is  a  motor  that  I  do  believe 
in,  and  that  is  the  motor-car;  but  I 
should  not  like  to  see  one  threading 
the  streets  of  Venice.  When  it  comes 
to  country  roads,  that  is  quite  an- 
other matter.  The  automobile  is 
one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the 
age,  for  it  annihilates  distance.     It 


brings  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
together,  though  they  be  miles  apart. 
A.  friend  of  mine  has  a  country  place 
away  up  among  the  hill  farms  of 
Connecticut,  and  yet  he  makes  no  th- 
ing, of -taking  a  house  party  off  to 
Long.'Island  Sound,  twenty  miles 
away,  where  he  keeps  his  yacht  in 
commission.  It  is  little  more  than 
half  an  hour  from  his  house  to  his 
yacht;  whereas,  but  for  the  swift- 
flying  motor,  it  would  take  half  a 
day  to. reach  it.  There  was  a  time 
when  to  live  five  miles  from  a  railway 
station  was  out  of  the  question  for 
the  commuter;  now,  he  makes  noth- 
ing of  it.  A  friend  of  mine  has  a 
farm  seven  miles  from  one  railroad 
and  fifteen  from  another.  He  always 
takes  the  latter,  making  nothing  of 
the  extra  eight  miles.  He  says  that 
the  roads  are  better  and  the  trains 
run  more  frequently.  The  motor- 
car has  raised  the  price  of  country 
property,  as  I  know  to  my  sorrow.  I 
sold  a  little  farm  with  a  big  view  for 
a  very  small  price  a  year  ago,  and 
realizing  that  I  had  done  a  foolish 
thing  tried  to  buy  it  back  for  a  con- 
siderable advance  on  the  original 
price.  Do  you  think  that  I  could 
get  it?  Not  for  three  times  what  I 
paid  for  it.  This  country  of  which 
I  write  is  practically  undiscovered. 
Perhaps  a  score  of  people  from  the 
outside  world  have  found  it  out,  and 
they  are  so  afraid  that  others  will 
find  it,  and  that  it  will  become  "a 
fashionable  settlement,  that  they 
can  scarcely  enjoy  their  secret. 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  (Mrs. 
Riggs)  has  now  joined  the  ranks  of 
playwrights;  not  that  she  has  written 
a  play  herself,  but  she  has  allowed 
Miss  Charlotte  Thompson  to  make  a 
dramatization  of  "  Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm,"  which,  if  it  is  as 
successful  as  a  play  as  it  has  been 
as  a  book,  will  make  the  everlasting 
fortune  of  the  author  and  dramatist. 
The  dramatization  of  the  two  "Re- 
becca" books  had  its  first  performance 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  Nov.  16th. 
Mrs.  Deland  is  also  reaping  a  harvest 
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from  the  stage,  her  "  Awakening  of 
Helena  Richie"  having  been  pro- 
duced with  success  by  Miss  Margaret 
Anglin.  Five  or  six  years  ago,  people 
who  considered  themselves  prophets 
predicted  that  the  day  of  the  book- 
play  had  gone.  This  is  sheer  non- 
sense. The  book-play  is  as  much  in 
evidence  now  as  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
and  it  will  be  as  long  as  books  are 
written  that  have  dramatic  possi- 
bilities. There  seems  to  be  no  end 
to  the  demand  for  plays,  and  the 
fact  that  a  play  has  been  a  popular 
book  will  always  help  it.  The  fact 
that  Miss  Anglin  plays  the  leading  rdle 
accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  suc- 


cess of  the  present  piece.  It  fits  her 
to  perfection.  Here  is  an  actress  who 
can  move  her  hearers  to  laughter  no 
less  readily  than  to  tears,  though  fate 
seems  to  have  ordained  that  she  shall 
be  seen  only  in  plays  where  sadness  is 
the  dominant  note. 


The  late  George  Meredith  was  a 
great  novelist  and  a  poet  of  a  cer- 
tain sort,  but  as  a  publisher's  reader 
I  should  hardly  have  called  him  a 
success.  Of  course  if  the  publishers 
he  read  for  were  not  interested  in 
making  money,  and  only  wanted  to 
put  their  imprint  upon  the  highest- 
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class  literature,  Meredith  was  their 
man;  but  not  otherwise.  According 
to  a  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review: 

In  1861  he  refused  to  indorse  the  manu- 
script of  "'East  Lynne."  "Opinion  em- 
phatically against  it,"  was  his  terse 
communication  to  the  publisher.  Authors 
as  popular  as  "Ouida,"  Mrs.  Linn  Linton, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Baring  Gould,  Herman 
Merivale,  submitted  manuscripts  which 
did  not  please  Mr.  Meredith.  On  the 
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other  hand,  he  was  keen  to  any  very  genu- 
ine quality  and  appreciative  of  it.  Two 
early  attempts  by  William  Black  came 
to  his  hands,  and  he  at  once  felt  the  talent 
shown. 

Even  though  he  seems  to  have 
thought  better  of  the  work  of  Wil- 
liam Black  than  of  Thomas  Hardy- 
he  reported  against  the  publication 
of  several  of  his  manuscripts;  but  he 
bade    the    publishers    write    to    him 
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encouragingly  and  not  lose  sight  of 
him.  Mr.  B.  W.  Mantz,  a  member 
of  the  firm,  is  the  author  of  the 
Fortnightly  article.  He  gives  some  of 
Meredith's  reports  on  MSS.  as  he 
wrote  them: 

A  provincial  maiden  aunt  of  the  old 
time  had  about  the  same  notions  of  humor 
and  horror.    A  similar  manner  of  narrating. 

This  is  laughable  enough  in  MS.  But 
in  print  the  ridicule  would  fall  upon  the 
publishers. 

Might  gain  a  prize  for  dulness. 

Rather  pretty  frail  piece  of  young  lady's 

Poor  story  of  the  French  Terror.  His- 
torical portraiture  befitting  the  pen  of  an 
urchin  fifty  years  back. 

This  is  the  vocabulary  of  a  boy  of 
fourteen. 


Called  humorous  by  the  author.  Cock- 
ney ish  dialogue,  gutter  English,  ill- con- 
trived incidents  done  in  daubs,  maintain 
the  assertion. 

A  tale  reading  as  if  told  by  a  romantic 
grandmother  of  the  present  generation. 

Absurd  in  point  of  style,  which  is  that 
of  a  child. 

"The  Mystery  of  the  Pigeon  Holes": 
Melancholy  stuff  to  see  and  smell. 

"The  Autobiography  of  a  Donkey": 
Faithful  only  to  the  donkey's  dulness. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  any  of  the  MSS.  so  adversely  and 
sportively  reported  upon  were  ever 
successfully  published. 

j* 

A  most  entertaining  book  is  Mr. 
James     Douglas's     "Adventures     in 
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London."     There  is  nothing  epoch- 
making  about  it,  but  the  author  has 
a  fresh  way  of  treating  old  subjects 
that  makes  for  amusement  of  a  gentle 
sort.     One  might  have  said  the  same 
things    oneself;    for    surely    one    has 
thought  them,  and  that  is  why  they 
seem  so  true.     T+  ;=  a  i^ni-  tn 
dip  into  rather 
straight  througl 
the  chapter  on 
the     Sights"     j 
larly  amusing, 
it  fresh  in  my  i 
I  overheard  thee 
versation   of     t 
women  talking 
their     husband; 
whom,  they  said 
they  could  never 
induce  to  leave 
their  hotels   in 
London  except 
for  a   walk  in 
Piccadilly     or 
Bond     Street; 
which  is   just 
like  Mr.  Doug- 
las's   Ameri- 
can friend. 

J* 

Some  time 
ago,  the  usually 
accurate  "  Man 
of  Kent"  wroti 
up  what  he  cal 
ed  "  The  Sad  Fo 
tunes  of  Geor; 
Brandes,"  in  t 
British  Weekly. 
which  periodical  __._ 
"Rambling    Re-     T  T 

marks"  are  a  feature.      \ 
Dr.   Nicoll,  who  writes     \     '■ 
over  the     pen-name   of        >v 
"A  Man  of  Kent,"  as  well       >l 
as  others,  credited  his  story  — — 

of  Brandes's  sad  fortunes  to  miss  may 
"  a  recent  visitor."  Whether 
the  recent  visitor  was  American  or 
English,  or  who  he  was,  was  not 
said.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
story  aiming  to  prove  that  the 
most  famous  Danish  critic,  the  au- 
thor of  a  popular  life  of  Shakespeare 


and  other  books,  as  well  known  in 
English  as  they  are  in*  his  native 
tongue,  could  not  make  his  bread, 
much  less  his  butter,  by  writing.  Dr. 
Brandes  is  quoted  as  saying,  "  I  am 
famous,  but  that  is  of  no  avail  if 
nobody  reads  me.  My  :  publishers 
nfvpr  od11  mnrp  than)  forty  cop- 
}oks." 

■  the  interviewer 
m  how  he  could 
nade  his  repu- 
t  if  the  sales  of 
aooks  had  been 
circumscribed, 
d  no  wonder 
r.  Brandes  an- 
wered  that  he 
iid  not  know, 
and  no  wonder 
that  "a  sad 
smile  flickered 
over  the  Jov- 
ian visage." 


I    first   saw 
this  account  of 
Brandes's    sad 
case  in  the  BWf- 
ish  Weekly,  and 
was  very  much 
stirred    up 
about   it ;   but 
as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  could 
hardlybelieve  it, 
nowing  what  I 
now  of  his  pop- 
arity  as  an  au- 
r.  Now  it  turns 
—   that  there  was 
■    little   or  no  truth  in 
/    the    interview,    which 
/     originally  appeared    in 
/      an  American  paper,   the 
St.  Louis   Mirror.     Dr. 
Brandes,  it  appears,    was  as 
sinclaih   much  cut  up  as  I  was  when 
he  read  the  story  in  the  Brit- 
ish Weekly,  and  he  immediately   sat 
down  and  wrote  to  the  editor  as    fol- 
lows: 

Sir, — A  cutting  has  been  forwarded  tome 
from  the  British  Weekty  with  the  heading, 
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"The  Sad  Fortunes  of  Georg  Brandes." 
I  desire  to  say  with  regard  to  this  article, 
which  is  only  a  fraction  of  a  much  longer 
one  published  originally  in  the  St.  Louis 
Mirror t  that  it  gives  no  idea  of  the  spirit  of 
the  original,  and  that,  although  printed  by 
you  no  doubt  with  the  best  intention,  it 
contains  so  many  errors  and  misunder- 
standings that  I  cannot  let  it  pass  un- 
corrected. 

The  writer  admitted  in  the  original 
article  that  I  had  twice  within  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  sent  him  away,  that  his  third  at- 
tempt to  force  his  way  into  my  presence 
was  successful,  and  that  he,  appealing  to 
me  on  the  plea  that  I  had  known  his  father 
and  he  himself  was  an  author  of  some  dis- 
tinction, had  obtained  the  particulars  on 
which  he  based  his  account  of  an  interview 
with  me.  I  had  personally  no  idea  that  I 
was  being  interviewed,  or  that  anything 
I  said  would  ever  be  published;  while  he 
must  have  written  down  what  we  then 
talked  about  long  afterwards,  because  he 
forgot  many  and  misrepresented  other 
things  which  I  said. 

He  puts  into  my  mouth  the  ridiculous 
remark  that  none  of  my  writings  had  sold 
more  than  forty  copies,  whereas  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  finding  a  large  public 
for  my  works  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
A  number  of  my  thirty  different  volumes 
have  been  issued  in  many  separate  editions, 
and  of  my  recently  collected  works  six 
thousand  sets  have  already  been  sold. 
In  Germany,  the  six  volumes  of  my  "Main 
Currents  of  Nineteenth  Century  Litera- 
ture" have  been  published  in  nine  pirated 
editions  (issued  before  there  was  a  copy- 
right convention  between  Germany  and 
Denmark),  besides  the  editions  arranged 
for  by  myself.  My  collected  works  have 
appeared  in  Russia  in  several  editions,  and 
of  my  "Life  of  Shakespeare "  several 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold  in  England 
and  America,  where  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come, in  a  way,  a  standard  work.  How, 
therefore,  my  interviewer  could  have  re- 
membered my  saying  that  of  none  of  my 
books  more  than  forty  copies  had  been 
sold,  is  a  miracle.  It  is  just  possible  that 
I  may  have  said  that  there  were  one  or 
two  of  my  books  of  which  only  about  forty 
copies  were  sold  per  annum. 

I  certainly  never  complained  of  my  Eng- 
lish publisher,   who  has  always  been   an 


excellent  friend  to  me,  and  my  remark 
that  I  was  too  proud  to  ask  my  publisher 
to  publish  the  second  portion  of  my 
"Memoirs"  referred  to  my  German  and 
not  my  English  publisher. 

The  whole  interview  bristles  with  mis- 
representations. I  am  made  to  say  that 
there  are  no  nations,  but  only  individuals. 
Anybody  who  has  read  even  the  smallest 
portion  of  my  writings  will  know  how  far 
I  am  from  holding  such  a  view.  I  am 
represented  as  saying  that  I  only  believe  in 
"Superman";  I  have  never  used  such  a 
word  as  "Superman"  in  my  life,  either  in 
conversation  or  in  my  writings.  But  the 
climax  is  that  I  am  supposed  to  have  de- 
nied all  progress  in  a  period  when  each 
week  brings  forth  new  evidence  of  at  least 
mechanical  progress.  I  may  have  said 
that  it  seemed  to  me  doubtful  that  a  good 
case  could  be  made  out  for  the  assertion 
that  artistic  progress  was  being  made 
nowadays,  and  I  think  in  that  particular 
I   shall   find   many   to  agree  with   me. — 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Georg  Brandes. 

This  is  more  like  it.  While  I 
doubt  if  Brandes  makes  a  fortune  out 
of  his  writing,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
he  makes  a  living,  and  a  good  one, 
considering  that  he  lives  in  a  country 
where  a  bare  existence  does  not  cost 
all  one  can  make. 

The  Century  Magazine  is  fortunate 
in  having  secured  for  serial  publica- 
tion Miss  May  Sinclair's  first  im- 
portant novel  since  "The  Divine 
Fire."  "The  Creators"  reintroduces 
the  reader  to  the  people  who  figured 
in  the  earlier  book,  which,  curiously 
enough,  was  much  more  popular  in 
this  country  than  in  England. 

a* 

Mr.  Henry  Holt,  who  wrote  some 
time  ago  on  the  subject  of  the  com- 
mercialization of  literature,  has  now 
spoken  his  mind  to  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  subject  of  "  best-sellers.' ' 
Mr.  Holt,  who  is  nothing  if  not  epi- 
grammatic, is  quoted  as  saying: 
"The  best-seller  generally  sells  as 
long  as  it  is  advertised  at  a  little 
more  expense  than  it  returns  to  its 


publishers."  Mr.  Holt  is  not  only  an 
epi grammatical  writer,  but  he  is  a 
writer  of  decided  opinions,  from  which 
nothing  can  shake  him.  One  of  his 
firm  convictions  is  that  there  is  no 
money  in  the  miscellaneous  book  busi- 
ness, by  which  he  means,  "  fiction, 
poetry — pure  literature —likewise  im- 
pure literature  and  muddy  litera- 
ture." It  is  only,  he  insists,  "the 
publication  of  more  or  less  standard 
books — books  related  more  or  less  to 
the  utilities — that  will  justify  any 
house  keeping  in  business,  which  some 
people  holding  different  opinions  have 
learned  to  their  cost."  This  is  more 
or  less  true.  There  are  not  many 
publishing  houses  who  make  a  great 
deal  of  money  by  the  publication  of 
fiction  alone;  still  fewer  that  thrive  on 
poetry.  There  are  one  or  two  that 
devote  themselves  to  this  form  of 
publishing,  but  they  are  not  among 
the  richest;  which  would  only  seem 
to  prove  that  variety  is  the  spice  of 
the  publishing  business,  as  it  is  the 
spice  of  life.     The  publishing  of  fic- 


tion exclusively  may  not  be  wise,  but 
fiction  seems  to  attract  publishers  as 
no  other  form  of  literature  does.  It 
may  be  because  of  immediate  results. 
A  novel  will  be  a  "best-seller"  within 
a  few  weeks  of  publication,  while  a 
standard  work,  selling  slowly  but 
surely,  will  be  many  years  in  catch- 
ing up  with  the  novel's  first  year's 
sales. 

at 

There  is  something  more  than  a 
possibility  that  the  Pennells — Joseph 
and  Elizabeth  Robins — will  return 
to  this  country  in  January  to  make 
a  lecture  tour.  The  subjects  of  their 
lectures  will  be  James  McNeill  Whist- 
ler and  the  History  of  Illustration 
and  Engraving.  The  Pennells  are 
Philadelphians,  but  they  have  long 
made  their  home  in  London,  where 
Mr.  Pennell's  work  had  its  readiest 
appreciation.  His  etchings  now  have 
a  world-wide  fame.  Mrs.  Pennell  is 
a  versatile  writer,  who  can  illuminate 
any  subject,  from  art  to  cooking. 


From  the  year  1881,  when  he  succeeded  his  chief,  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  as 
editor  of  the  Century  Magazine,  till  his  death  on  November  18,  1909,  Rich- 
ard Watson  Gilder  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Critic  (now  Put- 
nam's Magazine),  which  made  its  first  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  that 
year.  In  addition  to  contributing  occasional  notes  and  many  poems  (for 
which  he  refused  remuneration)  he  was  from  first  to  last  a  helpful  and  dis- 
interested adviser.  No  friend  was  readier  to  criticise  or  quicker  to  commend. 
Especially  helpful  in  the  early  days,  his  active  interest  and  unfailing  good-will 
were  a  source  of  strength  and  satisfaction  to  the  editors  for  nearly  three  decades. 

Throughout  that  period,  Mr.  Gilder's  published  writings  in  vtrse  and  prose — 
widely  commented  on  and  often  highly  praised  in  other  periodicals — were 
never  criticised  in  this  magazine,  even  when  its  chief  function  was  that  of  an 
appraiser  of  literary  values;  this  for  the  reason  that  his  close  relationship 
to  the  editors  would  have  made  the  publication  of  a  compliment  in  its  pages 
almost  as  distasteful  to  him  as  if  it  had  appeared  in  the  magazine  edited  by 
himself.  For  the  same  reason  no  eulogy  appears  here,  now  that  he  is  dead — 
nothing  but  this  bare  acknowledgment  of  an  obligation  which  it  would  be 
ignoble  to  ignore.  Putnam's  Magazine  has  lost  its  first  and  best  friend. 
Its  editors  have  lost  immeasurably  more, 

Joseph  B.  Gilder. 
Jeannette  L.  Gilder. 
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A  HALF-FORGOTTEN  HEROINE 

Ida  Lewis,  the  Lighthouse  Keeper  in  Newport  Harbor 

By  J.  EARL  CLAUSON 


"  IF   there   were  some    people   out 

I      there  who  needed  help,  I  would 

*      get  into    my   boat  and  go  to 

them  even  if  I  knew  I  couldn't  get 

back.    Wouldn't  you?" 

Ida  Lewis,  keeper  of  Lime  Rock 
Lighthouse  in  Newport  Harbor,  now 
approaching  her  sixty-eighth  birth- 
day, yet  as  sprightly  and- alive  with 
nervous  energy  as  at  any  period  of 
her  life,  imparted  equal  vigor  to 
statement  and  question. 

The  caller  glanced  through  the 
crystal-clean  kitchen  window  across 
the  waters  of  the  harbor,  rippling  and 
dancing  under  summer  sunshine. 
There  was  nothing  terrifying  in  the 
outlook.  The  day  was  warm,  and  a 
plunge  into  the  brine  was  a  not  un- 
attractive suggestion. 

But  those  who  have  experienced 
the  fury  of  the  sea  are  never  misled 
a  second  time  by  the  glinting  calm 
of  dog-days.  The  harbor,  which  in 
August  appeared  so  beautiful,  would 
be  merciless  in  February  and  March. 
The  southwest  breeze  which  caressed 
its  surface  into  gentle  undulations 
would  three  months  later  become  the 
dreaded  nor'easter,  lashing  the  waters 
into  a  choppy,  freezing  fury.  The 
ramparts  of  Lime  Rock  and    Little 
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Lime  Rock,  which  now  seemed  placed 
only  for  the  graceful  drapery  of  weed 
which  hung  from  them  at  low  tide, 
would  a  little  later  be  rimmed  about 
with  ice  and  resound  to  the  crash  of 
the  breaking  surge. 

"  Would  n't  you  ? "  Miss  Lewis  re- 
peated the  question,  but  not  insist- 
ently, for  without  pressing  her  caller 
she  continued : 

"  We  have  only  one  life  to  live,  and 
when  our  time  comes  we  've  got  to  go ; 
so  it  doesn't  matter  how.  I  never 
thought  of  danger  when  people  needed 
help.  Such  times  you  're  busy  think- 
ing of  other  things." 

Half-forgotten  by  a  public  whose 
ears  rang  with  her  praises  two  gen- 
erations ago,  and  approaching  the 
time  of  life  when  rest  and  reflection 
are  considered  appropriate,  the  keeper 
of  Lime  Rock  Lighthouse  still  attends 
to  her  important  duties  as  faithfully 
and  capably  as  at  any  previous  period 
during  her  fifty-three  years'  residence 
on  the  rocky  island.  Daily,  she 
pursues  a  round  of  labor  which  would 
exhaust  many  a  stronger  woman, 
and  there  is  never  an  hour  through- 
out the  night  when  she  does  not 
consciously  awaken,  attentive  to  the 
red  glow  which  assures  her  the  light 
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is  fulfilling  its   mission.      Most  im- 
pressive of  all,  perhaps,  in  her  long 
tale  of  service,  is  the  fact  that  she  has 
spent  only  a 
half  dozen 
nights  off  the 
rock  since  she 
became  keep- 
er, in  1879. 

There  is 
nothing  espe- 
cially impos- 
i  ng  about 
Lime  Rock 
Lighthouse 
itself.  It  is  a 
square  white- 
washed block 
of  a  building 
two  stories 
high,  with  a 
one -story  ell 
which  has 
the  general 
appearance 
of  an  after- 
thought 
conceded  to 
household  re- 
quirements. 
This  struc- 
ture  is  mount - 

e  d    o  n    a  n  'da  lbwi 

island  rock  of 

a  dozen  times  or  so  the  area  occupied 
by  the  house  itself.  The  light  is 
at  the  top  of  a  pier  erected  against 
the  front  of  the  building,  approach- 
able from  within  and  placed  rather 
with  a  view  to  its  utility  than  to 
harmony  with  the  tenets  of  archi- 
tecture. Scenic  ally  the  location  of 
the  house  is  admirable,  for  its  win- 
dows command  a  view  of  everything 
worth  seeing  on  the  harbor  side  of  the 
city.  To  the  west  Fort  Adams  sur- 
mounts the  bluff.  To  the  south  the 
well-kept  lawns  of  two  or  three  great 
estates  reach  down  to  the  water. 
Eastward  lies  the  city,  and  north- 
ward the  full  stretch  of  Newport's 
anchorage  basin,  plentifully  besprin- 
kled with  yachts  during  "the  season," 
with  the  Federal  Torpedo  Station  and 
settlement  on  Goat  Island  to  lend 
variety    to    the    scene.     From   such 


vantage  ground  Lime  Rock  lamp's 
red  beam  spells  danger  in  a  close 
approach;  it  tells  the  experienced 
skipper  of 
shoals  on  the 
one  side  and 
rocks  on  the 
other,  and 
vessels  enter- 
ing the  har- 
bor by  the 
southern 
channel  keep 
it  well  tostar- 
board. 

It  is  the 
character  of 
its  keeper, 
not  of  the 
lighthouse, 
that  has  giv- 
en Lime  Rock 
a  place  in  the 
conversation 
of  the country 
at  various 
times  during 
the  past  forty 
years.  Born 
in  Newport  in 
February, 
1843,  Ida 
i  m  1869  Lewis  was  a 

girl  of  fifteen 
when  her  father,  Hosea  Lewis,  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  keeper 
of  Lime  Rock  Light,  and  moved 
thither  with  his  wife,  children  and 
a  small  collection  of  household 
goods.  Ida,  the  oldest  of  the  four, 
had  ample  opportunity  to  familiarize 
herself  with  the  whims  of  the  ocean, 
both  by  observation  and  by  first 
hand  experience,  for  on  her  de- 
volved the  duty  of  rowing  the  skiff 
which  took  the  younger  ones  each 
day  to  and  from  the  mainland  where 
they  attended  school.  The  knowl- 
edge thus  gained  served  her  well 
when,  on  a  September  afternoon  in 
1859,  two  years  after  the  family's 
exodus  to  Lime  Rock,  she  saw  a  cat- 
boat  which  had  been  manoeuvring 
in  the  harbor  capsized  by  a  sudden 
squall.  Jumping  into  her  skiff,  she 
rowed  to   the  aid  of  its  passengers, 
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and,  bearing  in  mind  the  instructions 
her  father  had  given,  presently  drew, 
one  by  one,  four  young  men  over 
the  stem  of  her  small  craft.  This 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  rescues 
which  covers  a  period  of  nearly  half 
a  century. 

Among  the  rescued  were  Lieuten- 
ant Weeden  King,  an  Army  officer, 
who,  two  years  thereafter,  was  to  give 
his  life  for  his  country  on  the  field 
of  Bull  Run;  Lamed  De  Yongh  of  a 
naval  and  ante-bellum  Newport  fam- . 
ily,  a  Philadelphian  named  Smith, 
and  a  physician,  probably  now  the 
only  survivor  of  the  quartette,  who 
makes  his  home  at  Newport. 

The  exploit  was  a  sufficiently  nota- 
ble one,  but  attracted  only  local  at- 
tention, as  did  her  next  rescue,  which 
took  place  in  February,  1866.  She 
was  then  on  the  verge  of  being  twenty- 
four  years  old.  A  Fort  Adams  sol- 
dier was  returning  to  barracks  at  dusk 
after  "city  leave."  A  stiff  sea  caught 
and  overturned  his  skiff,  leaving  him 
wallowing  in  the  wash  until  the 
strong  arms  of  the  lighthouse  keep- 
er's daughter,  who  had  heard  his  cries 


for  aid,  pulled  him  aboard  her  skiff. 
Whether,  as  some  said,  a  lad  who 
had  been  taking  the  soldier  home  was 
drowned.  Miss  Lewis  never  knew  defi- 
nitely: her  acquaintance  with  the 
rescued  man  was  limited  to  one  even- 
ing, and  the  heroine  of  Lime  Rock  is 
extraordinarily  incurious. 

Her  next  opportunity  to  defeat  the 
hungry  sea  was  delayed  until  the  fol- 
lowing January,  when  three  farm- 
hands gave  her  the  chance.  They 
were  driving  a  flock  of  sheep.along  the 
highway  which  runs  at  the  water's 
edge  rather  less  than  half  a  mile  south 
of  the  lighthouse.  Their  woolly 
charges  made  a  break  for  the  ocean, 
and  the  zealous  shepherds  set  sail  in 
an  unseaworthy  boat  to  turn  the 
sheep  shoreward.  The  harbor  was 
rough,  the  farmers  were  unskilled  in 
boatmanship  and  Miss  Lewis's  serv- 
ices were  once  more  in  demand.  The 
thoroughness  of  her  methods  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  after  putting  the 
men  ashore,  she  rounded  up  the  sheep 
and  saw  them  started  for  home. 

In  November  of  the  same  year 
(1867J,  Newport  Harbor  again  dem- 
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on st rated  its  capacity  for  getting 
people  into  trouble  by  capsizing  a 
catboat  manned  by  a  couple  of  sailors. 
In  justice  to  the  harbor,  it  is  no  more 


for  additional  warmth  a  towel  had 
been  thrown.  Around  Lime  Rock 
howled  a  winter  blizzard,  which 
threshed   the   waters  of   Jtap   harbor 
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than  fair  to  say  that  there  was  a  gale 
blowing  at  the  time.  The  men  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  get  to  Little  Lime 
Rock,  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
lighthouse,  where  they  clung  until 
Miss  Lewis  reached  them  in  her  ubi- 
quitous skiff.  In  point  of  distance 
travelled,  the  incident  was  unimpor- 
tant; measured  by  the  difficulty  of 
the  feat  it  was  of  real  consequence, 
for  directing  the  movements  of  a  skiff 
in  a  gale  around  the  jagged  shores  of 
those  two  isolated  rocks  requires  sea- 
manship of  a  high  order. 

Here,  then,  up  to  1868  were  ten 
rescues  to  the  credit  of  a  slender  girl 
twenty-five  years  old,  whose  fame, 
nevertheless,  had  not  spread  beyond 
her  native  state.  A  year  and  a  half 
later  (29  March,  1869)  occurred  the 
rescue  which  directed  the  attention 
of  the  entire  country  to  this  re- 
markable woman.  The  participants 
in  the  affair,  besides  Miss  Lewis,  were 
two  Fort  Adams  soldiers  and  a  boat- 
man who  was  taking  them  back  to 
barracks. 

It  happened  that  in  the  evening  of 
the  day  in  question  Miss  Lewis,  then  a 
woman  of  twenty-seven,  was  nursing 
a  severe  cold  and  sat  with  shoes  off 
toasting  her  feet  in  the  lighthouse 
kitchen  oven.     Across  her  shoulders 


into  a  wicked  sea,  and  sent  heavy 
rollers  from  the  northeast  crashing 
against  the  island. 

Of  a  sudden  there  came  to  Miss 
Lewis's  ears,  above  the  roar  of  the  tem- 
pest, a  sound  with  which  by  this  time 
she  had  become  familiar — the  cry  of 
men  in  distress.  Instantly  she  sprang 
to  her  feet  and  threw  open  the  kitchen 
door.  Her  mother  besought  her  to 
remain  at  home,  but  the  girt  could  ■ 
entertain  only  the  single  idea  that  her 
path  of  duty  led  to  the  open  water. 
It  was  a  hard  struggle,  strong  though 
she  was,  to  guide  her  skiff  to  the 
spot  from  which  the  cries  continued 
to  come;  but  at  last  she  found  the 
capsized  boat  and  drew  the  two  sol- 
diers, almost  exhausted,  aboard  her 
own  craft.     The  boatman  waslost. 

The  story  of  this  exploit  was  spread 
broadcast  over  the  country,  gaining 
still  wider  circulation  when  Harper's 
Weekly  printed  a  page  of  pictures  of 
the  Lime  Rock  herqine,  with  an  ar- 
ticle which  did  justice  to  the  sensa- 
tional features  of  the  incident  and 
recounted  her  previous  experiences  in 
saving  life.  The  fact  was  also  made 
public  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  her 
father,  seven  years  before,  had  be- 
come totally  crippled  as  a  result  of  an 
apoplectic  stroke,  and  Miss  Lewis  had 
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kept  the  light  burning  as  faithfully 
and  skilfully  as  any  keeper  in  the 
country. 

The  story  of  her  bravery  started 
a  wave  of  enthusiasm  across  the 
country  which  reached  its  height  at 
Newport.  Her  fellow  townspeople 
agreed  that  such  courage  as  she  had 
displayed  was  worthy  of  more  than 
verbal  recognition.  A  public  subscrip- 
tion was  started,  and  on  a  day  mem- 
orable in  Miss  Lewis's  life  she  was 
summoned  to  the  mainland,  where 
she  was  the  centre  of  a  big  demonstra- 
tion and  became  the  recipient  of  a 
beautiful  little  surf-boat  which  had 


Boat  Club  of  Providence  contributed 
a  silver  rudder  yoke  and  a  boat  hook. 
Colonel  James  Fisk,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  navigation  company  which  oper- 
ated the  Fall  River  line  of  steamers, 
gave  a  silk  pennant  on  which  was 
painted  a  picture  of  Lime  Rock  and  its 
lighthouse  and  the  name  of  the  boat, 
and  a  little  later  had  a  house  erected 
for  the  Rescue,  where  it  still  hangs  at 
its  davits.  A  gold  watch  and  chain 
were  the  tokens  of  appreciation  from 
the  soldiers  of  Fort  Adams.  The 
Life  Saving  Benefit  Association  of 
New  York  voted  its  silver  medal  to 
Miss  Lewis ;  the  Sorosis  Society  of  New 


been    christened    the    Rescue.      To-     York  elected  her  to  honorary  mem- 
ward  its  equipment  the  Narragansett     bership  and  sent  a  gold  pin,  the  in- 
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signia  of  the  organization;  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island 
adopted  resolutions  commending  her 
bravery, a  handsomely  engrossed  copy 
of  which  was  sent  to  her. 

After  the  flurry 
of  adulation  had 
spent  itself,  Miss 
Lewis's  life  re- 
turned to  its  for- 
mer channel,  of 
quiet  routine.  As 
her  mother's 
health  was  failing, 
most  of  the  care 
of  the  house  de- 
volved upon  the 
daughter,  as  well 
as  the  labor  of 
watching  thelight 
and  of  nursingher 
father,  who  in  the 
closing  years  of 
his  life  was  un- 
able even  to  cut 

his  own  food.     It  inside  the  lime 

was  not  until  No- 
vember, 1877,  that  she  made  her  next 
rescue.  Again  Fort  Adams  furnished 
the  material.  Three  soldiers  in  a 
catboat  ran  on  a  reef  to  the  west  of 
the  lighthouse.  There  was  some  sea 
running  when  Miss  Lewis  took  them 
off  but  the  affair  was  not  attended 
by  great  danger. 

In  1879  the  Federal  Government 
at  last  showed  its  appreciation  of  her 
services,  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in 
that  year  making  her  keeper  of  the 
light  in  place  of  her  father,  who  had 
died.  Two  years  later  (4  February, 
1 881)  she  showed  that  her  courage  had 
suffered  no  diminution  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  years,  by  saving  two  sol- 
diers from  drowning  in  circumstances 
only  a  shade  less  hazardous  than  those 
that  surrounded  her  famous  exploit 
of  1869.  The  imperilled  men  had  at- 
tempted to  walk  across  the  ice  which 
in  severe  winters  forms  between 
Newport  and  the  fort.  Saltwater 
ice,  always  treacherous,  is  especially 
unreliable  when  softened  by  a  day 
or  two  of  sunshine,  and  the  pair, 
plunged  into  the  chill  water,  seemed  in 
a  fair  way  to  sink  from  exhaustion 


before  Ida  Lewis,  who  had  seen  them 
break  through,  could  reach  them  with 
the  rope  she  had  carried  out.     Ap- 
parently no  thought  that  she  herself 
would  strike  a  weak  spot  in  the  icy 
flooring   troubled 
her,  and  as  good 
luck  would  have 
it  she  landed  both 
men    oh     a    safe 
footing. 

In  recognition 
of  this,  and  a  total 
of  at  least  thir- 
teen rescues,  Con- 
gress voted  her 
its  gold  medal  of 
the  first  class, 
and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Humane 
Society  rewarded 
her  with  its  silver 
medal,  which 
then  for  the  first 
time  went  to  a 
.ock  lighthouse  woman  outside  of 

the  Bay  State. 
The  soldiers  at  Fort  Adams  subscrib- 
ed towards  the  purchase  of  an  elabo- 
rately engraved  silver  teapot,  and 
the  general  commanding  the  forces  at 
the  fort  gave  her  a  purse  of  gold. 

One  more  defeat  of  the  waters,  and 
a  mild  one  by  comparison,  completes 
her  record  to  date.  That  was  in 
August,  1906,  when  one  of  two  women 
who  were  rowing  from  Newport  to  visit 
the  heroine  of  Lime  Rock  fell  out  of 
the  boat  as  it  approached  the  light- 
house and  was  brought  to  safety  by 
her  prospective  hostess.  It  was  in 
1906,  also,  that  she  became  a  life 
beneficiary  of  the  Carnegie  Hero 
Fund  to  the  extent  of  a  monthly  pen- 
sion of  $30;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
American  Cross  of  Honor  Society 
conferred  on  her  its  gold  medal. 

Around  Lime  Rock  stretched  the 
panorama  of  a  perfect  summer  morn- 
ing, and  the  slight,  active,  hatless 
figure  whose  straw-colored  hair,  quite 
untouched  by  gray,  was  tossed  by 
the  soft  southwest  breeze,  seemed 
suited  to  the  place,  as  those  do  who 
live  long  in  the  same  spot. 
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"  I  suppose  you  want  to  look  at  the 
lighthouse?"  she  asked. 

Its  interior  looked  the  embodiment 
of  cosy  comfort,  and  everything  from 
the  light  under  the  roof  and  the 
keeper's  room,  with  the  bed  so  placed 
that  she  can  look  at  any  moment  of 
wakefulness  to  assure  herself  that  the 
lamp  is  burning  brightly,  down  to  the 
kitchen,  which  serves  as  the  family 
sitting-room,  is  spotless.  All  conveys 
an  impression  of  old-fashioned  New 
England  housekeeping;  the  mistress 
of  the  house  confirms  it. 

For  Ida  Lewis  has  the  distinguishing 
traits  of  an  ea st -of -the -Connect i cut - 
River  woman  of  her  age  and  station 
in  life.  Quaint  words  and  phrases 
of  an  earlier  day  sprinkle  her  speech. 
Her  brother  Rudolph,  who  with  her 
cocker  spaniel  Dewey,  and  her  half- 
dozen  cats  shares  the  island  home, 
was  "brought  up  like  a  cade  lamb," 
and  is  now  getting  the  attention 
she  has  been  called  upon  to  give 
each  member  of  the  family  in  turn. 
General  Grant,  who,  with  Vice-Presi- 
dent Colfax,  visited  her  after  her  won- 
derful exploit  of  1869  was  blazoned 
to  the  world  as  "a  very  kind  gentle- 


man." She  speaks  without  hesitancy, 
yet  equally  without  enthusiasm,  of  her 
memorable  deeds  and  the  trophies 
which  are  their  scant  reward,  and 
displays  far  more  interest  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  state  of  her  health  and 
of  the  various  illnesses  which  have 
been  woven  into  the  warp  of  the 
family's  history.  Her  memory  was 
invoked  regarding  the  rescue  of  the 
two  soldiers  who  broke  through  the 
ice. 

"I  was  pretty  strong  then,"  she 
said.  "  It  was  hard  work  pulling  those 
men  out  to  strong  ice,  and  it  made 
my  arms  lame,  but  to-day  I  could  n't 
do  it  at  all.  Why,  the  other  day  Rud 
— that 's  what  we  call  my  brother, 
you  know  (his  name  's  Rudolph) 
— Rud  asked  me  to  help  him  lift  a 
ladder,  and  he  said,  'You  have  n't 
got  any  more  strength  than  a 
cat.'  '  I  told  him  I  was  lifting  all 
I  could.  But  lately  I  haven't  been 
feeling  very  well — nervous,  you  know. 
Maybe  it 's  my  heart.  I  don't  know. 
But  then,  I 'm  getting  old." 

It  was  not  easy  to  associate  the 
thought  of  age  with  the  nimble,  ener- 
getic person  who  sat  rocking  and  talk- 
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ing  in  the  kitchen.     Many  a  woman  begged  me  not  to  go.     She  was  so 

of  less  than  fifty  looks  older,  and  few  nervous    she    nearly    fainted    away 

of   sixty-seven  and   a  large  fraction  while   I   was  out  there.     But  then. 


luok  as  young,  even   in  this  day  of 
girlish  grandmothers. 

"I  don't  know  as  I  ever  was  afraid," 
she  replied  reflectively  to  a  question. 
"I  just  went,  and  that  was  all  there 
was  to  it.  Now,  my  mother,  she 
was  n't  like  me.  That  night  when  the 
two  soldiers  were  tipped  out  of  their 
boat,  I  was  sitting  here  with  my  feet 
in  the  oven.  I  had  a  bad  cold.  But 
when  I  heard  those  men  calling,  I 
started  right  out,  just  as  I  was,  with 
a  towel  over  my  shoulders,  and  mother 


she  was  sickly  quite  a  time.  It  was 
my  father  who  showed  me  how  to 
take  people  into  my  boat.  You  have 
to  draw  them  over  the  stem  or  they 
will  tip  you  over.  Sometimes  they 
have  caught  hold  of  the  gunwale, 
and  then  I  have  to  make  them  let  go 
until  I  can  get  them  around  to  the 

She  passed  from  the  account  of  res- 
cues and  her  method  to  the  story  of 
her  mother's  illness,  which  developed 
into  a  cancer.     In  addition  to  the  loss 
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of  father  and  mother  since  she  went 
there  to  live,  Miss  Lewis  has  been 
called  on  to  mourn  the  deaths  of  a 
brother  and  sister,  both  of  whom  fell 
victims  to  tuberculosis. 

Her  belief  in  the  permanence  of 
wedlock  is  as  old-fashioned  as  the 
rest  of  her  views  and  principles.  As 
might  be  expected,  she  carries  it  into 
her  own  life;  for  Miss  Lewis  has  been 
married.  She  is  never  spoken  of 
otherwise  than  as  Miss  Lewis,  but  her 
lawful  name  is  Mrs.  Wilson.  Her 
husband  was  a  sometime  sailor  and 
fisherman  and  her  married  life  was 
not  a  pleasant  experience.  The 
couple  did  not  live  together  long. 
Accordingly,  Miss  Lewis  expresses 
herself  freely  as  in  favor  of  separation 
when  a  mistake  has  occurred,  but  is 
rigidly  opposed  to  divorce.  "Whom 
God  has  joined  together  let  no  man 
put  asunder,"  she  repeats  with  the 
air  of  one  not  open  to  conviction. 

A  list  of  Miss  Lewis's  callers  since 
she  leaped  into  fame  forty  years  ago, 
would  include  a  large  proportion  of  the 
well-known  people  who  have  jour- 
neyed to  Newport  during  that  time, 
and  her  personal  friends  and  corre- 
spondents among  the  prominent,  are 
many.  Admiral  Dewey  Was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  when  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Lighthouse  Board,  and  being 
a  Vermonter  by  birth  found  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  make-up  of  the 
courageous  little  Yankee  woman. 
General  Sherman  paid  her  a  visit. 
Mrs.  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  among 
her  admirers,  as  still  is  Dr.  Mary  Wal- 
ker, and  Mrs.  French  E.  Chadwick, 
wife  of  the  retired  rear-admiral,  is 
one  of  her  staunch  friends.  But  there 
is  another  phase  to  this  side  of  her  life. 


for  at  times  her  shoals  of  visitors  have 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  nuisance. 
She  has  shaken  hands  with  more  than 
six  hundred  in  a  single  day 

"Sometimes  they  stand  over  there 
on  the  shore,"  she  said,  pointing  to 
the  nearest  mainland,  "and  motion 
for  me  to  come  over  after  them  with 
a  boat.  I  could  n't  do  that.  They 
bother  dreadfully  when  I  have  wash- 
ing or  cooking  to  do.  Not  but  that 
I  like  to  see  people,"  she  hastened  to 
add  out*  of  consideration  for  her  visi- 
tor's feelings.  ' '  I  never  saw  the 
time  when  I  did  n't  have  a  pleasant 
word  for  everybody.  Now  Rud  is 
different.  He  often  says  he  wishes 
there  never 'd  been  a  rescue.  But  I 
tell  him  he  don't  have  to  talk  with 
people  if  he  don't  want  to." 

A  typical  New  England  house- 
keeper of  the  old -fashioned  type  car- 
rying her  strict,  simple  devotion  to 
duty  into  an  unusaal  environment  is 
Ida  Lewis,  the  heroine  of  Lime  Rock. 
Carefully  she  gathered  up  her  medals 
and  keepsakes  and  replaced  them  in 
the  little  work-basket  which  serves 
as  their  repository,  commenting  the 
while  on  the  dampness  which  loosened 
the  hinges  of  their  leather  cases.  She 
looked  around  the  kitchen  and  re- 
marked that  the  building  would  have 
to  be  painted  in  the  fall.  Dewey, 
the  fat  cocker  spaniel,  followed  her 
as  she  accompanied  her  caller  down 
to  the  dock;  and  finding  the  outlook 
agreeable  and  the  effort  of  returning 
to  the  house  too  much  of  a  tax  on  his 
will  power  at  the  moment,  he  con- 
tinued to  sit  there  as  the  caller  started 
off  to  the  city,  and  the  heroine  ambled 
nimbly  back  to  the  preparation  of 
her  brother's  dinner. 
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;  portrait,  painted  about  i6aj.  hung  orisinally  in  the  Cattaneo  | 

Andrew  Wilson,  a  Scottish  landscape -pa  inter,  who  spent  twenty 

to  purchase  it  Cor  a  famous  English  collec 


SOME  MASTERS  OF  PORTRAITURE 


By  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY 


EMBRANDT,  Hals 
and  Van  Dyck — 
these  three  mas- 
ters of  portraiture 
are  so  unlike  in 
method  and  spirit 
that  an  opportu- 
nity to  compare 
them  at  close  range  in  the  intimacy 
of  small  exhibitions,  containing  only 
examples  of  the  first  order,  was  one 
to  awaken  enthusiasm  in  the  most 
indifferent  public. 

Early  in  the  present  season  this 
opportunity  occurred  in  New  York 
when  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft  allowed  to 
be  placed  on  public  view  (at  Scott  & 
Fowles's)  eleven  of  the  masterpieces 
of  his  collection,  and  Mr.  Frick  and 
Mr.  Widener  a  week  or  so  later  per- 
mitted the  exhibition  of  nine  exam- 
ples of  Van  Dyck's  art,  all  belonging 
to  the  painter's  youth  and  all  of  ex- 
traordinary quality. 

Mr.  Taft's  group  contained,  in  ad- 
dition to  Rembrandt's  "Portrait  of 
a  Young  Man  Rising  from  a  Chair" 
and  three  portraits  by  Frans  Hals,  a 
fine  example  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
one  of  Hoppner,  two  of  Gainsborough 
and  two  of  Raeburn.  Thus  we  had 
also  the  best  of  the  popular  English 
school  (barring  Hogarth,  not  yet  a 
favorite  with  American  collectors) 
to  enliven  the  gravity  and  solidity 
of  the  two  magnificent  Dutchmen. 
Rembrandt,  delightful  as  his  genius 
appears  in  this  clear,  delicate,  bland 
portrait,  a  work  of  his  careful  youth, 
is  not  of  course  fully  or  quite  charac- 
teristically represented.  We  see  not 
the  isolated  and  brooding  poet  perpet- 
ually engaged  with  the  drama  of  the 
inner  life,  but  the  accomplished  young 
painter  well  versed  in  his  craft,  prac- 
tising a  brushwork  as  learned,  precise 


and  subtle  as  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries, their  superior  in  expressive 
force  and  in  management  of  light  and 
shade,  but  apparently  content  with 
their  ideal — how  different  a  Rem- 
brandt is  implied  from  the  magis- 
terial old  man  of  the  Frick  portrait, 
self-centred,  rugged  and  profound  I 

The  "Young  Man  Rising  from  a 
Chair,"  with  all  its  beauties  of  execu- 
tion— and  they  are  many, — is  adoles- 
cent in  feeling  and  slightly  deficient 
in  character  in  comparison  with  the 
"Portrait  of  a  Young  Man"  and 
"Portrait  of  a  Young  Woman"  by 
Hals  that  hung  in  the  same  room 
with  it,  dominating  their  surround- 
ings with  the  cheerful  insolence  of 
consummate  achievement.  In  the 
woman's  portrait  in  particular  the 
veracity  of  the  painter's  vision  and 
the  certainty  of  his  touch  appear,  to- 
gether with  a  delicacy  of  treatment 
not  to  be  found  in  either  of  the  other 
examples  of  his  art.  The  head  is 
solidly  constructed,  the  idiosyncrasies 
are  closely  observed  and  deftly  indi- 
cated, as  in  all  important  works  by 
Hals,  but  the  handling  of  the  paint 
is  the  notable  thing,  the  flow  of  the 
brushwork  in  its  final  veiling  of  the 
solid  underpainting,  as  vivacious  as 
the  ripple  of  water  over  a  rocky 
ground,  giving  that  suggestion  of  the 
unremitting  movement  of  life  without 
which  no  painting,  however  beautiful, 
dan  be  other  than  nature  morte. 

Turning  from  these  portraits  to  the 
Van  Dycks  shown  at  Knoedler's,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a 
more  ambitious  ideal.  To  Van  Dyck 
a  portrait  meant  much  more  than 
the  likeness  of  the  sitter's  features 
and  expression.  It  meant,  among 
other  things,  the  likeness  of  his  po- 
sition in  life  and  the  measure  of  his 
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social  importance.  The  placing  of 
the  figure  on  the  canvas,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  composition,  the  pose  and 
gesture,  were  all  marie  to  contribute 
to  this  effect.  Two  of  the  portraits 
shown  were  painted  before  Van  Dyck 
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left  Antwerp,  the  rest  after  he  had 
visited  Italy  and  was  in  Genoa  for  the 
second  time.  The  Antwerp  pictures 
are  portraits  of  Snyders,  the  painter 
of  still-life,  and  his  wife,  and  we  can 
here  sec  Van  Dyck  as  yet  unsolicited 


by  that  concern  for  courtly  presen- 
tation which  became  in  his  later  years 
a  source  of  weakness.  The  portrait 
of  Snyders  beautifully  shows  elegance 
of  manner  to  be  ingrained  in  the 
painter's  temperament,  and  not  as- 
sumed tor  his  professional  purpose. 
None  of  the  royal  portraits  at  Wind- 


of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  Ireland.     It  is 
for  the  wonderful  preservation  of  its 
>tionany  fine  in  tone 

sor  is  more  patrician  in  aspect  than 
this  member  of  the  little  Antwerp 
group  of  artists  who  worked  together 
in  so  much  harmony  that  it  is  now 
difficult  always  to  extricate  their 
individualities  from  the  abundance 
of  Flemish  art.  Snyders's  gaunt 
features,  serene  gaze,  long  sensitive 


hands  and  rich  costume  lend  them- 
selves perfectly  to  Van  Dyck's  per- 
sonal ideal,  and  here  as  in  the  double 
portrait  of  Snyders  and  his  wife  at 
Cassel  the  craftsmanship  is  free,  the 
brushwork  easy,  the  drawing  firm. 
In  the  portrait  of  the  wife,  the 
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subject  is  less  distinguished  and  the 
painting  might  have  been  done  by 
Rubens  in  one  of  his  more  painstak- 
ing moods,  or  by  De  Vos,  whose  paint- 
ing of  flesh  has  never  received  due 
praise.  Its  relation  to  Van  Dyck's 
later   work    is  somewhat   similar  to 


The  subject  of  this  portrait,  the  Prince  of  St.  Angelo.  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illustrioi 

Italy,  and  distinguished  himself  in  many  ways,  notably  as  Genoese  Ambassador  at  the 

Spain,  and  as  commander  of  the  Genoese  fleet.     He  was  so  much  beloved  in  his  ov 

city  that  the  Senate,  fearing  that  he  miwht  seize  the  Government,  sent  him  into 

exile.     He  was  allowed  to  return  before  his  death  in  iojs.     This  portrait 


ijofli.  c.  Frtck.  Eiq. 


that  borne  by  the  Rembrandt  por-  than  others,  without  essentially  dif- 

trait  to  his  later  work:  it  is  the  ex-  fering   from  them   in   his  emotional 

pression  of  a  moment  in  the  artist's  or    intellectual   attitude   toward   his 

career  when  he  does  better  painting  subject. 
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When  we  come  to  the  Genoese  Van 
Dycks,  most  of  which  are  portraits 
of  the  noble  Cattaneo  family,  the 
case  is  different.  The  painter's  tech- 
nique, already  remarkable,  becomes 
more  robust.  The  ease  and  brilliancy 
of  the  execution  in  such  examples  as 


the  portrait  of  the  Marchesa  Elena 
Grimaldi  and  that  of  the  Marchesa 
Giovanna  Cattaneo  are  less  striking 
than  the  firmness  of  the  line,  the 
richness  of  the  color  and  the  dignity 
of  the  arabesque  to  which  every 
detail  of  the  costume  and  accessories 
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contributes.     In  the  head  of  the  en-  line  that  is  almost   tight   and  with 

chanting   little   Marchesa   Giovanna,  definite  dark  shadows,  as  though  the 

the  modelling  is  rather  slowly  than  painter  had  feared  somewhat  to  lose 

swiftly  developed   with   a  bounding  his  likeness  by  a  too  fluent  playing 


VAN    DVCK MARCHES*    GIOVANNA    CATTANEO 

irthe.e  and  Marchess  Giovanni  BaUisla  Csttaneo.     This  portrait,  from  U 


of  the  brush  over  the  carefully  con- 
sidered underpainting.  He  is  less  a 
wonder-worker  in  paint  and  more  a 
seeker  after  the  complete  expression 
of  his  sitter  than  in  his  English  por- 
traits. We  see,  too,  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  Titian  in  the  more  austere 


decorative  design,  in  the  absence  of 
that  distinguished  languor  into  which 
he  was  prone  to  fall.  In  these  por- 
traits of  his  Genoese  period  he  is  in 
the  fulness  of  his  vitality,  secure  in 
craftsmanship  but  neither  hurried 
nor  glib,  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
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splendor  of  his  subjects,  but  capable 
of  assembling  his  own  superb  powers 
in  their  honor  without  a  touch  of 
the  inertia  that  early  crept  into  his 
work. 

In  these  portraits  we  see  the  ten- 
dency of  the  older  Schools  to  aggran- 


was  painted  for  the  Lomellini  family 

dize  the  importance  of  their  sitters. 
The  important  thing  was  the  man 
or  woman,  the  art  was  the  humble 
medium  of  presentation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  art  that  has  saved  them,  not 
the  portraiture,  which  often  failed  in 
the  case  of  the  greatest  artists.    Cecilia 
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Ambanidor  to  Philip  IV  of  Spain.     This 

Gallerani  writes  to  Isabella  d'Este: 
"I  am  sending  you  my  portrait  (by 
Leonardo)  and  should  send  it  more 
willingly  if  it  looked  like  me."     Yet 


we  continue  convinced  that  we  know 
the  personages  painted  by  Rembrandt, 
Van  Dyck,  Leonardo,  in  their  true 
likeness. 
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i    SUDDEN    BULLET    FROM    THE    CAPTAIN'S    REVOLVER    BIT    THE    LOBE    OP    HIS    EAR 


THE  PICKAXE 

By  GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS 

Illustrated  by  O.  T.  Jackman 


iCARLET'S  fare- 
wells to  his  friends 
of  the  Long  Ditch 
camp  endured  for 
a  day  and  a  night, 
and  toward  the 
last  were  moving, 
even  unto  tears. 
Sykes  wept  over  him,  Beecher  wept 
for  him;  Morales  (the  white  Greaser) 
wept  with  him;  and  Little  Fritz  clung 
to  him — to  keep  from  falling.  They 
told  each  other  sad  stories  of  miners 
to  whom  had  come  the  great  quietus 
by  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  desert. 
They  voted  up  the  excellence  of  past 
happenings;  and  they  voted  down  in 
one  dismal  accord  the  future  and  all 
that  misfortune  which  it  was  sure  to 
contain.  Toward  morning  it  occurred 
to  them  that  the  camp  of  Long  Ditch 
contained  some  half  dozen  windows  of 
glass,  and  these  they  proceeded  to 
destroy;  firing  sorrowfully  rather  than 
in  anger.  There  were  no  casualties. 
"  Der  salude  over  der  tead  soldad," 
said  little  Fritz,  with  a  despairing 
glance  at  Scarlet.  And  those  were 
his  last  words  that  day.  For  just  as 
the  sun  rose,  Little  Fritz  set;  and 
the  survivors  drank  to  him,  and  be^ 
wailed  the  weakness  of  his  head. 
Sykes,  kneeling  by  a  pebble  (to  assay 
it,  he  said),  was  the  next  to  go;  reclin- 
ing suddenly  his  head  upon  the 
pebble,  as  upon  a  pillow  of  down, 
and  bursting  into  snores  under  the 
impulse  of  the  friendly  kicks  that 
thundered  upon  his  ribs.  The  sor- 
row occasioned  by  this  dismal  seces- 
sion was  too  much  for  Morales.  He 
suddenly  threw  up  his  arms  (well, 
not  quite  so  bad  as  that)  and  fell  upon 
his  face  in  the  gutter.     Fresh  tears 


from  Beecher  and  Scarlet  greeted  this 
defection,  and  Beecher  was  beginning 
to  swear  upon  the  purity  of  his  grand- 
mother's childhood,  and  his  own 
honor  as  a  "  jeddlebud,"  that  he 
would  never  leave  Scarlet,  so  help 
him  never,  when  he  chanced  to  spy 
on  the  ground  between  his  very  feet 
a  litter  of  astonishing  little  flesh- 
colored  .  adders,  that  invited  one 
another  with  polite  wavings  to  ascend 
him  by  the  boots.  When  Beecher,  to 
Scarlet's  astonishment,  for  he  himself 
did  not  see  the  adders,  began  .to 
avoid  the  ill-timed  ascent  by  a  series 
of  mincing  leaps  and  steps,  and  howl- 
ings  like  those  of  a  bereaved  cow, 
astonishment  yielded  to  vexation  in 
Scarlet's  mind;  vexation  to  anger. 
"  One  thing  never  can  stan' "  said  he, 
"see  whi'  man  makafoolaself."  And 
doubling  his  gauntleted  fist  h£  di- 
rected a  terrible  chin-chopping  blow 
against  the  grotesquely  dancing  friend 
of  his  bosom. 

Gloomily  Scarlet  surveyed  the 
scene:  A  street  of  sand,  a  board 
hotel  and  a  store,  of  boards,  three 
saloons  of  boards,  and  four  board 
houses  of  ill  fame.  About  the  middle 
of  the  street  were  grouped  five  horses, 
whose  heads  hung  and  whose  bridles 
trailed  upon  the  sand.  At  a  respect- 
ful distance  from  the  horses  stood  a 
mule,  pannioned  and  packed.  An 
Indian  blanket  of  many  colors  covered 
the  pack,  and  against  its  indigoes 
and  crimsons  and  yellows  there 
flashed  like  some  weapon  of  the 
middle  ages  a  brand  new  pickaxe. 

The  corpses  (to  all  intents  and 
purposes)  of  his  friends  strewed  the 
street;  at  his'  feet  the  crumpled 
Beecher;  beyond,  Sykes,  then  Morales; 
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in  the  distance  Little  Fritz,  a  bundle 
of  old  clothes  crowned  with  a  vast 
felt  hat.  And  upon  this  dingy  scene 
the  sun  shone  luridly,  and  burned  it 
with  the  heat  of  hell. 

When  Scarlet  found  that  he  was 
unable  to  walk  to  his  horse,  he  began 
to  weep  very  bitterly,  and  to  crawl 
upon  his  hands  and  knees.  But 
when  they  found  themselves  looking 
down  upon  a  well-known  pommel 
studded  with  brass  tacks,  and  beyond 
it  a  flowing  black  mane,  his  eyes 
dried,  and  their  lids  began  to  droop 
heavily.  But  Scarlet  roused  him- 
self. He  made  sure  of  the  mule's 
leading  rope,  and  of  the  points  of 
the  compass.  And  he  rode  out  of 
Long  Ditch  in  a  southerly  direction. 
His  heavy  eyes  looked  straight  across 
the  desert.  Yonder  was  the  border; 
beyond,  Mexico — and  the  Lost  River 
Mine.  He  tickled  then  his  horse's 
belly  with  dull  spurs,  and  sighing  com- 
fortably closed  his  eyes  and  fell  into 
deep  sleep. 

About  noon  he  met  a  gentleman 
riding  in  the  opposite  direction.  But 
Scarlet  'did  not  know  this,  because  he 
was  still  sound  asleep  and  snoring. 
The  gentleman  was  of  hidalgo  blood; 
a  courteous  person  of  chivalrous  an- 
tecedents and  kindly  nature;  and 
it  occurred  to  him  to  put  poor  Scarlet 
out  of  his  pain;  but  a  second  thought 
prevailed.  How  much  funnier  to 
have  the  sleeping  Americano  wake  up 
in  the  desert,  sans  weapons,  sans 
food,  sans  water,  than  not  to  have  him 
wake  up  at  all.  So  Hidalgo  stripped 
Scarlet  of  these  things,  and  rode  his 
way  chuckling  and  enriched.  But 
Scarlet  slept  on,  and  it  was  not  until 
late  in  the  afternoon  that  a  volley  of 
sand  smiting  him  full  in  the  face 
aroused  him,  and  he  became  aware, 
with  foul  expressions^  of  his  dimin- 
ished state  and  of  a  hurricane  of  hot 
wind  that  was  loose  in  the  desert. 

There  remained  to  him  his  horse 
and  his  mule,  the  clothes  in  which 
he  rode,  his  many  colored  blanket,  his 
brand  new  pickaxe  and  a  head  like 
a  volcano.  If  he  had  been  sober  he 
would  have  turned  back,  and  made 
Long  Ditch  through  the  blinding  sand. 


But  a  superb  drunkenness  still  pos- 
sessed him;  and  he  continued  his 
way  into  the  south  toward  Mexico, 
and  the  Lost  River  Mine. 

And  fortune  was  kind  to  him,  for 
two  days  later  he  killed  a  rattlesnake, 
and  ate  it,  raw  and  still  writhing, 
and  drank  its  blood.  But  fortune 
was  not  kind  to  his  horse;  from  the 
first  she  seemed  to  wither  upon  her 
bones,  and  just  after  he  had  satiated 
himself  with  the  rattlesnake  she 
stumbled,  and  fell,  and  presently, 
her  head  upon  Scarlet's  knees,  died. 
The  mule  was  more  rugged.  Scarlet 
mounted  her  and  rode  on,  but  after 
a  time,  being  gentle  in  soberness,  he 
relieved  her  of  the  heavy  blanket  and 
the  pickaxe,  and  left  them  shining 
in  the  sun. 

And  what  were  Scarlet's  feelings 
when  he  saw  the  end,  by  hunger  and 
by  thirst,  closing  upon  him?  De- 
spair? Frenzy?  The  beginning  of 
madness?  Terror?  Self  pity?  .  .  . 
None  of  these.  Remorse,  only;  and 
shame. 

But  it  was  not  the  shame  of  failure. 
He  had  expected  to  fail.  Better  men 
than  he  had  gone  down  upon  horses 
toward  the  Lost  River  Mine  to  die 
wretchedly  in  the  desert.  But  these 
had  failed  in  spite  of  manliness  and 
foresight  and  resource  and  endurance. 
These  had  done  their  best,  their 
noblest,  let  us  say,  and  failed.  But 
Scarlet,  poor  low  beast,  had  set  out 
with  intemperance,  and  carelessness, 
with  an  addled  pate,  and  a  poisoned 
stomach;  he  had  been  robbed  like  a 
corpse  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
desperate  journey;  he  had  not  been 
possessed  of  even  the  manliness  and 
good  sense  to  turn  back,  to  sober  off, 
and,  if  still  obsessed  with  the  quest, 
where  all  had  failed,  to  try  again. 
More  then  than  hunger  and  thirst, 
shame  tortured  him,  and  remorse. 

"  In  this  desert,  oh  mule,"  said  he, 
"heroes  have  perished,  since  heroism 
proved  of  no  avail;  and  now,  in  his 
folly,  there  dies  a  fool." 

But  still  the  dying  man  urged  the 
dying  mule  into  the  south;  their  heads 
hung,  the  mule's  with  apathy,  the 
man's  with  shame;  and  they  stumbled 
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across  the  border  into  Mexico,  and 
progressed  for  a  time  in  the  direction 
of  the  Lost  River  Mine. 

The  sun  began  to  set.  Scarlet 
raised  his  head  against  the  weight  of 
shame,  and  swept  the  horizon  with 
his  eyes.  South  he  looked,  and  east, 
and  west,  and  then  north,  and  far 
off  his  eye  was  met  by  a  bright  gleam- 
ing in  the  sand — a  splash  of  burnished 
silver  against  a  background  of  many 
colors.  For  there  lay  the  blanket 
that  was  to  have  kept  him  warm 
when  he  came  to  the  mountains,  and 
the  brand  new  pickaxe  that  was  to 
have  unlocked  for  him  the  treasure 
house  of  gold.  And  now  his  eyes, 
having  looked  upon  what  remained 
to  him  of  the  world,  sought  once  more 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  in  shame. 
And  he  rode  on. 

The  sun  set,  and  the  night  closed 
down.  Stars  began  to  shine  clearly 
in  the  sky. 

Once  more  Scarlet  raised  his  shame- 
heavy  head,  and  to  the  southward 
his  eyes  beheld  a  sudden  twinkling 
of  lights  that  were  not  stars.  And 
he,  poor  fool,  elated  now  and  full 
of  hope,  cast  off  his  redeeming  mark 
of  shame,  and  kicked  his  blunt  spurs 
into  the  belly  of  the  dying  mule. 
She  answered  for  a  moment  to  the 
spur,  then  reeled,  and  sank  under 
him  like  a  filling  boat. 

He  left  her,  to  die  alone,  although 
the  sob  rose  in  his  throat,  and  he  set 
his  heavy  feet  for  the  twinkling  lights. 
An  hour  later  a  breeze  blew  into  his 
face,  and  brought  with  it  a  sound  of 
voices  and  arpeggioed  guitars. 


II 


The  outlines  of  the  house  that  for 
some  time  now  had  loomed  against 
the  night  and  the  desert  were  low 
and  rectangular.  There  were  no  win- 
dows on  the  ground  floor,  or  at  least 
no  lights;  and  Scarlet  guessed  that, 
as  in  most  Mexican  houses,  the  outer 
elevations  were  walls  in  the  real 
sense,  and  that  only  those  within 
giving  upon  a  courtyard  were  broken 
into  the  amenities  of  practical  win- 
dows and  verandas.     A  great  crown 


of  foliage,  dark  above,  and  brightly 
illuminated  beneath,  hung  as  it  were 
(for  the  intervening  wall  with  its 
arched  gate  concealed  the  trunk) 
above  the  roofs;  and  the  voices  and 
the  music  of  guitars  rising  from  the 
courtyard  were  filtered,  as  it  were, 
through  the  head  of  this  great  tree, 
and  wafted  away  into  the  night. 

The  desert  sands  were  spread  un- 
broken to  the  very  walls  of  the  house. 
Not  even  wheel  marks  or  the  tracks 
of  men  on  horses  led  to  the  broad 
closed  gate  in  the  wall;  but  here  and 
there,  at  various  distances  from  the 
house,  but  mostly  in  front  of  the  gate, 
were  skulls  and  shimmering  heaps  of 
bones:  some  were  of  beasts  of  burden, 
and  some  of  men. 

The  gate  itself  was  made  in  two 
halves,  of  hewn  oak  planks,  rein- 
forced with  bands  and  studs  of  iron. 
It  had  a  look  of  great  thickness,  and 
Scarlet  almost  despaired  of  making 
himself  heard  through  it.  And,  in- 
deed, after  much  unanswered  knock- 
ing and  shouting,  he  abandoned  the 
attempt  for  the  .'time  being  and 
started  along  the  wall  to  his  right 
to  see  if  there  was  not  some  more 
used  and  less  callous  mode  of  en- 
trance. From  time  to  time  as  he 
followed  the  foundations  of  the  house, 
the  great  blocks  of  adobe  and  cement 
from  which  the  true  walls  rose,  he 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  But 
he  had  no  answer.  And  it  seemed 
wicked  to  him,  and  unreasonable, 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  make 
himself  heard  by  the  revellers  in  the 
courtyard,  since  the  sounds  of  their 
revelry  were  heard  so  clearly  by  him. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  house  con- 
tained no  considerable  openings  ex- 
cept the  great  gate  from  which  he 
had  turned  in  despair;  windows  there 
were,  some  of  them  lighted,  but 
these  were  far  above  his  reach,  and 
at  that  were  but  narrow  slits  like  the 
shot- windows  in  ancient  castles;  and 
having  completed  the  circuit  he  stood 
once  more  before  the  inhospitable 
gate.  His  strength  was  all  gone;  he 
could  drag  his  feet  no  farther;  he 
shouted  once,  twice,  and  at  the  third 
effort  produced  nothing  but  a  kind 
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of  sobbing  mumble;  he  beat  feebly 
upon  the  oak  planks  with  his  hands: 
and  then,  after  staggering  for  a 
moment,  fell  heavily  upon  his  face. 

It  was  as  if  his  fall  had  been  an 
awaited  signal;  for  suddenly  the  gate 
swung  open,  and  a  flood  of  voices  and 
lights  rushed  out.  Exclamations  of 
pity  and  sorrow,  the  deep  voices  of 
men,  the  soft  voices  of  women; 
the  sudden  strengthening  sympathy, 
the  dancing  lanterns,  the  strong 
loosened  fragrance  of  tea-roses — all 
these  things,  and  firm  hands  under  his 
armpits,  brought  Scarlet  to  his  knees. 
But  his  chin  rolled  feebly  upon  his 
breast,   and  he  could  not  speak. 

Many  arms  raised  him  to  his  feet, 
and  supported  him  through  the  gate 
and  into  the  brightly  lighted  court- 
yard; he  was  conscious,  perhaps,  of 
being  the  centre  of  a  many  colored 
crowd,  the  cynosure  of  many  dark 
vivacious  eyes,  an  object  of  pity 
tenderly  cared  for,  but  his  eyes  saw 
clearly  only  the  stone  curb  of  a  well, 
and  all  that  his  ears  heard  distinctly 
was  the  bubbling  of  water. 

Strength  returned  in  a  measure; 
he  tore  himself  with  a  frenzied  rude- 
ness from  the  hands  that  had  guided 
and  supported  him,  and  rushed  upon 
the  well.  But  his  rescuers  caught 
him  and  dragged  him  back,  and  the 
Spanish  voices  exclaimed,  "  Not  so 
fast,"  "You  will  kill  yourself/1  "Go 
slowly." 

Then  his  eyes  became  focused  by 
the  exquisite  and  mischievous  face 
of  a  young  girl.  Holding  him  steady 
with  her  wonderful  dark  eyes,  she 
drew  a  linen  handkerchief  from  her 
sleeve,  and,  dipping  it  first  into  a 
tumbler  of  red  wine,  then  into  the 
waters  of  the  well,  she  gave  it  to 
Scarlet,  and  said: 

"That  will  be  enough  for  you  at 
first." 

The  few  drops  of  wine  and  water 
seemed  at  first  only  to  aggravate 
his  thirst.  And  he  looked  hopefully 
into  the  face  of  the  young  girl.  But 
she  shook  her  head,  and  two  whole 
minutes  passed  before  she  would  dip 
the  handkerchief  once  more  into  the 
water  and  the  wine. 


Then  Scarlet  found  his  tongue,  and 
spoke  broken  words  of  thanks  to 
those  who  had  rescued  him.  His  eyes 
sought  the  circle  of  smiling  faces;  the 
dark  mustachioed  handsome  faces 
of  the  men,  the  dark  and  charming 
faces  of  the  women;  the  gay  gar- 
ments, the  silver  spurs,  the  black 
laces,  the  silks  of  many  bright  colors; 
the  guitars  with  their  streaming  rib- 
bons; the  roses  against  the  walls  of 
the  house — and  rested  at  last  upon 
the  eyes  of  the  girl  who  had  given 
him  the  handkerchief. 

"  I  have  fallen  in  a  field  of  poppies," 
he  said. 

"He  revives!  He  revives!"  cried 
the  ladies.  "  God  be  thanked."  Arid 
low  voiced  gentle  laughter  passed 
among  them. 

"And  saints,"  said  Scarlet. 

"He  is  well,"  cried  the  ladies. 
"Give  him  food." 

Scarlet  rose  unaided  to  his  feet. 

"Not  saints,"  said  he,  "angels." 

The  ladies  clapped  their  hands, 
and  led  him  to  a  table  under  the 
great  tree  that  grew  in  the  court- 
yard. There  was  fruit  upon  the 
table  of  many  sorts,  white  bread, 
glasses  and  pitchers  of  white  wine 
and  red. 

While  he  ate  and  drank,  under 
supervision,  the  gayeties  which  he  had 
interrupted  were  resumed.  The  gui- 
tars struck  up;  the  men  chose  part- 
ners, and  the  dance  began.  And 
presently  Scarlet  was  alone  with  the 
fruit  and  the  wine,  and  the  young 
girl  who  had  given  him  the  handker- 
chief. 

"I  am  stronger  than  you,  now," 
said  he,  and  he  smiled.  "  I  shall  eat 
what  I  please,  drink  what  I  please, 
and,"  he  whispered,  "always  and 
forever  I  shall  keep  your  handker- 
chief." 

"Always  and  forever?"  said  she. 

"  For  the  ages,"  Scarlet  answered. 
And  she  said,  "  So  be  it." 

He  felt  himself  wonderfully  re- 
vived and  strong  of  stomach.  The 
light  wine  began  to  mount  to  his 
head.  Never  before  in  his  life  had 
he  experienced  the  feeling  of  pure 
bliss. 
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"I  keep  you  from  dancing,"  he 
said. 

"Don't  you.  see/'  she  answered, 
"that  all  are  paired?  Unless  we 
have  a  guest  I  am  never  asked  to 
dance  ...  I  am  Cinderella,"  she 
said,  and  explained;  "here  each  man 
dances  with  his  love.  Always  it  is 
the  same;  and  I,"  she  smiled  boldly 
into  Scarlet's  face,  "am  no  man's 
love.  .  .  .  When  I  came  from  the 
convent  the  couples  were  already 
chosen,  and  there  was  never  a  man 
forme." 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Scarlet,  "that 
nobody  is  allowed  to  ask  you  to 
dance.  But  I  am  glad  that  you  are 
no  man's  love."  He  looked  into  her 
eyes  ardently. 

"What  is  your  name?"  she  asked 
abruptly. 

"Scarlet,"  said  he.  "I  am  the 
color  of  your  dress." 

"Well,  not  quite,"  she  laughed, 
and  added,  "  mf  name  is  Dolores — I 
am  our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  I  suppose." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Scarlet.  He 
sighed  and  leaned  back  comfortably 
into  his  deep  chair. 

"  I  should  like  to  stay  here  forever," 
he  said. 

The  girl's  eyes  clouded  slightly. 

"Perhaps  we  shall  let  you  go,"  she 
said,  "  perhaps  not." 

"How  not?"  said  Scarlet.  "I  see 
no  one  who  could  keep  me  against 
my  will — except  you." 

Dolores  admired  his  splendid  pro- 
portions with  frank  eyes. 

"I  jested,"  she  said.  "But  you 
are  right — though  boastful.  There 
is  no  one  here  who  could  hold  you — 
unless " 

He  was  lifting  the  pitcher  of  red 
wine  to  replenish  his  glass,  and  her 
eyes  arrested  the  act.  He  rested  the 
pitcher  on  the  table. 

"Yes,"  he  admitted,  "that  might 
hold  me.  Sometimes  it  holds  a  man; 
sometimes  it  drives  him;  always  it  is 
good." 

"You  look  wonderfully  strong," 
she  said.  "Are  you  —  when  you 
have  n't  been  starved  and  thirsted?" 

"I  am  strong  enough  now,"  he 
answered.     He  drew  a  Mexican  dol- 


lar from  his  pocket,  laid  it  on  the 
table,  and  pressed  upon  it  until  it 
was  flush  with  the  wood.  Dolores 
drew  a  quick  breath  of  wonder. 
Then  she  mocked  him,  and  tapping 
her  forehead  with  one  finger, 

"Perhaps  you  are  weak  here,"  she 
said. 

But  Scarlet  did  not  feel  weak  in 
his  head,  but  the  reverse,  what  with 
the  wiile  he  had  drunk,  and  the  com- 
fort he  was  experiencing.  And  he  was 
about  to  answer  boastfully  of  his 
head's  strength,  when  there  sounded 
above  the  voices  of  the  dancers,  and 
the  music  of  the  guitars,  a  strong 
knocking.  The  dancing  stopped,  and 
one  of  the  young  men,  bowing  low  to 
his  partner,  plunged  into  the  dark 
passage  that  led  to  the  outer  gate. 

"Is  that  knocking  on  the  gate?" 
asked  Scarlet  suddenly. 

"  Why  yes.  Where  else  would  one 
knock?" 

"  It  was  easily  heard,"  said  Scarlet, 
"yet  I  knocked  and  shouted  for  the 
better  part  of  an  hour  before  you 
heard  me.     Why  was  that?" 

"We  heard  you,"  said  Dolores 
calmly. 

"  Heard  me — knew  that  I  was  dy- 
ing of  thirst  and  hunger  and  would 
not  let  me  in!" 

"We  were  not  sure,"  said  Dolores, 
"that  you  died  of  thirst  and  hunger. 
When  you  walked  around  the  house, 
one  followed  on  the  roof  to  see." 

"Who  followed?"  asked  Scarlet. 

"I,"  said  Dolores.  "For  I  had 
no  partner  to  dance  with." 

"And  what  did  you  think  I  was," 
he  asked  indignantly,  "a  low  spy?" 

"Why  yes,"  she  answered,  "at 
first." 

"And  what  is  there  here  to  spy 
upon?"  he  asked. 

" Oh,"  said  she,  "we  are  a  bad  lot, 
as  people  go." 

Scarlet  thought  with  a  shiver  of 
the  human  bones  in  front  of  the  gate. 

"  How  so?"  he  asked. 

"Why,"  she  said  simply,  "we  are 
just  bad — bad  men  and  bad  women." 
And  she  explained,  "  We  are  not  rich — 
but  we  do  not  work.  .  .  ." 

A   tall    Spaniard    in   middle   life, 
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dusty  and  weary,  now  entered  with 
the  young  man  who  had  gone  to 
open  the  gate.  Many  others  hustled 
to  greet  him. 

"  That  is  our  captain,"  said  Dolores. 
"  He  loves  me;  but  I  do  not  love  him. 
But  he  is  generous.  He  has  given  me 
a  month  to  make  up  my  mind." 

"And  if  you  won't  have  him?" 
Scarlet  asked  eagerly. 

"If  I  won't  have  him?  Why," 
said  she,  "they  would  turn  me  off." 

"Turn  you  off?" 

"  Yes.  Thrust  me  out  at  the  gate, 
and  lock  it  behind  me." 

"They  might  do  worse,"  said 
Scarlet. 

"Worse?"  She  laid  a  great  stress 
on  the  word.  "  But  you  should  know. 
You  have  been  alone  in  the  desert 
without  food  or  drink." 

"Do  you  mean  they  would  turn 
you  out — to  starve?" 

"What  else?"  she  said.  "But 
don't  start  and  go  pale.  .  It  will  never 
happen.  When  my  month  is  up  I 
shall  learn  to  love  him  well  enough,  I 
dare  say."     She  sighed  gently. 

"Gawd!"  said  Scarlet. 

The  captain,  with  the  others,  now 
approached  the  refreshment  table. 
But  when  he  perceived  Scarlet  he 
started  as  if  he  had  been  struck;  and 
then  bowed  sardonically. 

"When  did  your  honor  wake?"  he 
asked  with  an  evil  smile. 

"Wake?"  said  Scarlet,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"You  were  sleeping  so  snugly — so 
soundly,"  said  the  captain,  "at  first 
I  thought  you  were  dead;  but  then 
you  were  snoring.  .  .  ." 

Several  of  the  men  laughed.  Scar- 
let was  completely  bewildered;  but 
<in  the  midst  of  his  bewilderment  his 
eye  lighted  upon  a  familiar  revolver 
stock  that  appeared  above  the  Span- 
iard's broad  belt;  and  he  knew  that 
he  was  face  to  face  with  the  man  who 
had  robbed  him. 

"Oh,"  said  Scarlet,  and  his  smile, 
too,  was  evil,  "  I  remember  now.  At 
least  I  don't  exactly  remember,  but 
there  is  something  about  your  person 
that  enables  me  to  conjecture  and  see 
vividly  what  happened  while  I  slept 


so  soundly.  You  are  the  gentleman 
who  found  me  sleeping  in  the  desert, 
sleeping  but  provided  with  food,  with 
drink,  with  weapons — "  his  voice 
began  to  rise,  in  spite  of  his  effort  to 
keep  it  satiric. 

He  heard  a  whisper — the  ghost  of 
a  whisper  at  his  ear : "  I  entreat  you — " 
but  he  would  not  heed  the  friendly 
warning. 

"Believe  me,"  he  went  on,  his 
voice  still  rising,  "I  have  heard  of 
many  skunkish  tricks,  but  yours  out- 
skunks  them  all.  .  .  .  Do  you  see 
that  dirty  dollar?  I  pressed  it  into 
that  wooden  table  with  my  fingers  .  .  . 
for  fun  .  .  .  well,  now  I  'm  in  earnest, 
and  we  '11  see  what  I  '11  do  with 
you." 

He  sprang  suddenly  to  his  feet, 
and  snatched  up  the  heavy  chair 
upon  which  he  had  been  sitting. 
There  were  cries  from  the  women, 
and  the  sound  of  men's  feet  in  sudden 
retreat.  Scarlet  laughed  in  a  boister- 
ous and  ugly  way. 

"You  others,"  he  shouted,  "are 
welcome  to  every  damned  thing  I  've 
got,  because  you  took  me  in,  and 
were  kind  to  me.  But  that  long 
grizzled,  light  fingered,  son  of  a 
Chinese  sewer  rat  has  got  a  little 
more  than  gratitude  coming  to  him!" 

The  gentlemen  drew  quickly  away 
from  Scarlet's  raging  eyes,  and  in 
answer  to  low  spoken  words  from 
their  captain  took  up  stations  of  ad- 
vantage about  the  courtyard.  Knives 
and  revolvers  flashed  in  their  hands. 
But  the  women,  in  a  flock  as  it  were, 
all  but  Dolores,  ran  up  an  open  stair- 
way that  led  to  a  long  balcony,  over 
which  they  hung  like  a  row  of  poppies 
to  see  what  should  transpire.  The 
captain  himself,  a  revolver  in  each 
hand  (one  of  them  Scarlet's),  guarded 
the  passage  that  led  to  the  gate. 

Scarlet,  though  blind  with  rage, 
was  subtle.  His  tongue  had  run 
away  with  the  moment  for  action 
and  he  hesitated.  He  heard  Dolores* 
low  even  voice  in  his  ear. 

"  The  third  door  from  the  balcony, 
where  the  women  are,  opens  into  a 
corridor.  At  the  end  a  stair  leads 
to  the  roof.     You  can  drop  from  the 
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roof  and  get  away — don't  be  a  fool — 
don't  try  to  settle  your  accounts  now 
— you  '11  be  shot  like  a  dog — get  away 
first — argue  after — "  The  voice  pled 
with  him. 

"First  I  kill  the  dog/1  growled 
Scarlet. 

"First  get  away,"  she  answered; 
"don't  you  know  I  love  you?" 

Scarlet  whirled  upon  her. 

"On  your  honor?"  he  cried. 

"Yes,  yes." 

He  dropped  the  chair,  which  was 
his  only  weapon,  and  caught  her  to 
his  breast. 

"I  will  come  back,"  he  said,  and 
he  kissed  her  mouth. 

A  sudden  bullet  from  the  captain's 
revolver  bit  away  the  lobe  of  his  left 
ear;  a  thrown  knife  gashed  the  back 
of  his  right  hand.  He  roared  with 
laughter,  and,  running  across  the 
court  with  the  speed  and  lightness 
of  an  antelope,  he  bounded  up  the 
stairway  into  the  balcony  of  scream- 
ing women.  One  of  them  had  the 
temerity  to  grapple  with  him;  but  he 
hugged  her  in  his  bear's  arms  and 
kissed  her  so  violently  that  she 
moaned  and  sank  to  the  floor.  His 
hand  found  the  knob  of  the  third 
door.  He  opened  it,  slammed  it 
behind  him,  ran  down  a  long  corri- 
dor, and  sprang  up  the  ladder  that 
led  to  the  roof. 

The  wine  that  he  had  drunk;  the 
ease  with  which  he  had  so  far  es- 
caped; the  sudden  passion  that  he 
had  conceived  for  Dolores,  flew  to  his 
head.  His  laughter  roared  away  into 
the  night. 

He  lowered  himself  from  the  edge 
of  the  flat  roof  to  the  full  length  of 
his  arms,  and  still  laughing  dropped 
lightly  to  the  ground.  Then  he 
turned  from  that  place  and  ran.  But 
after  a  minute  of  furious  running  he 
stopped.  No  shots  had  been  fired 
at  him  from  the  roof;  there  was  no 
sound  of  pursuit.  He  turned  and 
looked  back. 

He  saw  lights  and  figures  upon  the 
roof  of  the  house  and  suddenly  from 
among  them  there  burst  a  roar  of 
laughter.  It  had,  as  it  were,  a 
dangerous  sound. 


"Why,"  thought  he,  "in  heaven's 
name  do  they  laugh?" 

He  glanced  about  him  uneasily. 

Why  did  they  laugh? 

The  infinite  waste  stretches  of  the 
desert  answered,  and  told  him  why. 

He  shuddered,  but  there  was  still 
the  wine  in  his  head  and  his  sense  of 
triumph  and  the  memory  of  passion. 
He  raised  a  defiant  face  to  the  figures 
on  the  roof,  and  sent  to  their  ears 
the  great  roar  of  his  man's  laugh. 


Ill 


It  was  as  well  to  laugh  when  he 
could;  then  to  disappear  from  obser- 
vation, and  if  the  worst  came  to  meet 
it  with  set  teeth  in  silence.  In  the 
first  burst  of  his  escape  from  the 
frying-pan  to  the  fire,  he  had  had  in 
mind  but  the  immediate  need  to  get 
from  that  ominous  circle  of  dark 
faces  and  bright  weapons,  and  to 
leave  it  far  behind.  Having  satisfied 
that  immediate  need,  a  worse  peril 
confronted  him;  he  had  now  to  face, 
and  to  escape  if  possible,  the  desert, 
and  hunger,  and  heat,  and  thirst. 
A  bitter  intuition  told  him  that  he 
would  not  be  pursued.  The  sar- 
donic captain  of  that  worse  than  thief 
den  and  his  fellow  thieves  would  re- 
fresh themselves  under  the  great 
tree  in  their  secure  courtyard,  tasting 
this  delectable  fruit  and  that,  sipping 
their  wine,  strumming  their  guitars, 
and  smiling  assuredly  to  think  of  his 
desperate  and  hopeless  plight.  One 
would  describe  his  wanderings;  the 
first  hours  full  of  purpose  and  not 
without  hope;  another  would  carry 
the  dreary  narrative  into  its  second 
stage  of  suffering  and  despair;  a 
third,  perhaps,  would  describe  the 
swift  waning  of  the  giant  strength, 
the  tottering  of  reason,  his  final  fall, 
and  the  end  with  its  raving  insanity 
and  outrageous  sufferings. 

He  had  been  so  long  without  fobd 
and  drink  that  the  refreshment  by 
bread  and  fruit  and  wine  taken  in 
the  courtyard  was  soon  negligible. 
Had  he  dropped  from  the  roof  a 
sound  and  well-fed  man  he  might 
have    fought    with    his    destiny    for 
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many  days — four,  five — a  week,  per- 
haps. But  he  had  made  his  start 
almost  in  emptiness,  moving  with  a 
transient  burst  of  spirit  and  strength 
that  soon  left  him;  and  when  the  sun 
rose  furiously  over  the  desert,  and 
showed  him  nothing  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  travel  but  expanses  of  dead 
and  blazing  sand,  his  courage  tot- 
tered, and  he  stepped  lamely  and 
without  resistance  into  the  period  of 
despair.  Still  his  mind  worked,  and 
of  a  sudden  entertained  a  thought 
that  furbished  up  his  tarnished  spirits. 
He  wheeled  in  his  tracks  and  began 
to  retrace  them. 

"Surely,"  his  mind  had  said  to 
him,  "there  is  mercy  in  the  human 
heart.  Go  back  to  those  people, 
your  mouth  stuffed  with  apology  and 
humble  speech.  Humiliate  yourself 
at  their  gate.  Leave  unturned  no 
stone  of  contrition.  Lie  if  needs  be: 
say  that  their  religion  is  yours;  and 
that  they  dare  not  let  you  die  without 
a  priest.  .  .  .  Dolores  will  plead  with 
them  .  .  .  they  must  be  human." 

A  formed  purpose,  however  vain, 
must  from  its  mere  nature  carry  into 
its  possessor  a  certain  renewal  of 
strength  and  decision.  '  And  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  succeeding  hours  were 
less  by  a  trifle  than  the  sufferings 
of  those  that  had  gone  before.  He 
went  less  slowly,  and  might  soon  have 
raised  his  destination  into  view  across 
the  desert  had  not  the  discovery  of  a 
shadow  under  a  jutting  lonely  rock 
lured  him  to  rest.  He  slept  for  a 
number  of  hours,  and  was  wakened 
by  the  afternoon  sun  piercing  and 
boring  into  the  shadow  where  he  lay. 
He  rose  and  went  on.  But  it  was 
dark  before  he  saw  once  more  the 
lights  of  the  house,  and  heard  once 
more  the  sound  of  voices  and  the 
music  of  guitars. 

He  knocked  boldly  upon  the  gate. 

"It's  Scarlet,"  he  cried  aloud, 
"that  ran  from  you,  and  has  come 
back.  I  was  all  wrong,"  he  shouted. 
"  You  were  good  to  me,  and  I  turned 
on  you,  and  got  my  deserts.  .  .  .  I  'm 
done  to  a  turn,  friends  .  .  .  won't  you 
take  my  apology  ...  it  grovels  to 
you.  .  .  .    Let  me  in,  can't  you.  .  .  . 


Let  me  tell  you  to  your  faces  how 
sorry  I  am.   ..." 

The  voices  and  the  guitars  con- 
tinued to  sound  merrily  through  the 
thick  gate,  and  angered  Scarlet.  But 
he  strove- valiantly  to  keep  humility 
in  his  voice,  and  offence  out. 

"  What 's  the  use,"  he  cried  pleas- 
antly, "  of  pretending  you  don't  hear 
me?  I  know  you  do.  .  .  .  Can't  you 
let  bygones  be  bygones?  .  .  .  I  can't 
last  very  long  out  here,  you  know 

bllati     ... 

Then  he  listened  keenly,  but  there 
was  no  sound  of  feet  in  the  passage 
immediately  beyond  the  gate.  He 
heard  only  the  gay  voices  and  the 
music. 

"Dolores!"  he  called. 

But  there  was  no  answer,  and  his 
eye  chancing  to  fall  upon  a  human 
skull  and  the  heap  of  bones  that  shim- 
mered in  the  starlight,  an  awful  trem- 
bling seized  him.  But  suddenly  the 
music  stopped  and  hope  shot  up  huge 
and  palpitating  in  his  breast.  "  Oh," 
he  thought,  "  I  knew  they  would  not 
let  me  die  at  their  gate,"  and  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs  he  shouted: 

"I  am  a  Roman  Catholic!" 

But  he  was  answered  only  by  a 
fresh  burst  of  music  from  the  guitars: 
the  first  movement  of  Waldteufel's 
Espana  Waltzes  that  has  in  it  so  much 
of  gaycty,  of  mockery  and  the  devil. 

"Dolores!"  screamed  Scarlet,  "Do- 
lores!" 

A  faint  sound,  the  grating,  perhaps, 
of  rough  cloth  upon  stone,  caused  him 
to  look  hastily  upward.  High  above 
the  gate  there  was  a  narrow  window; 
but  the  face  that  looked  from  it  was 
not  that  of  Dolores.  It  was  that  of 
Scarlet's  enemy,  and  it  wore  an  evil 
smile. 

"  It 's  you,  Captain,"  said  Scarlet. 
"Don't  be  too  hard  on  a  man  .  .  . 
won't  youlet  bygones  be  bygones?  .  .  . 
I  apologize  to  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  ...  I  've  suffered 
enough,  have  n't  I  ?  .  .  .  I  could  cry, 
I  'm  so  hungry,  and  so  thirsty." 

Something  was  dropped  from  the 
window.  Scarlet  picked  it  up.  It 
was  a  stone. 

"  Eat  that,"  said  the  captain. 
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11  Captain/ '  said  Scarlet,  "for  the 
love  of  God! 

The  captain  pursed  his  lips  and 
spat  deliberately  into  the  sand  at 
Scarlet's  feet. 

"Drink  that,"  said  he,  and  with- 
drew his  face  from  the  window. 


IV 


Scarlet  hurled  himself  against  the 
gate.  But  even  the  giant  strength  of 
his  blind  rage  did  not  suffice  to  shake 
it.  He  made  a  frenzied  attempt  to 
dig  away  under  it;  but  encountered 
beneath  the  loose  sand  a  threshold 
of  cemented  stones.  Twice  he  leapt 
for  the  narrow  window  above  the 
gate,  but  his  nails  grated  upon  the 
adobe  a  foot  below  its  sill.  Then  for 
an  hour,  a  stream  of  curses  pouring 
from  his  mouth,  he  searched  the 
neighborhood  of  the  house  for  a  stone 
or  anything  heavy  with  which  to 
smash  the  gate  open.  But  the  search 
was  fruitless;  he  found  nothing  bulk- 
ier or  heavier  than  the  skulls  and 
thigh  bones  of  those  unfortunates 
who  had  perished  before  the  gate, 
tortured  by  hunger,  burned  by  thirst 
and  perhaps  by  the  same  fires  of 
vengefulness  that  consumed  himself. 

"Oh,"  he  cried  to  the  night,  "to 
get  in!  And  to  die  to  feel  my  fingers 
pierce  his  throat.  ..."  He  paused 
and  snapped  his  fingers  with  a  sound 
like  a  coach  whip.  A  grin  spread 
widely  upon  his  face.  He  planted 
himself  before  the  gate — his  feet 
wide  apart,  his  head  high;  and  he 
sent  the  puzzling  ears  of  the  revellers 
within  peal  after  peal  of  laughter. 
Then  he  turned  away  and,  walking 
with  the  long  strides  of  his  set  and 
furious  purpose,  disappeared  into  the 
night. 

Many  hours  later,  borne  still  upon 
long  springing  strides  of  fury,  he  once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time,  ap- 
proached the  house.  But  there  glit- 
tered now  behind  his  right  shoulder 
the  head  of  the  pickaxe  that  he  had 
abandoned  in  the  desert. 

When  he  was  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  gate,  one  half  of  it  swung  suddenly 
inward,  and  through  the  opening  a 


woman  was  thrust  violently  forth. 
She  staggered,  lost  her  balance  and 
fell,  and  the  gate  closed  behind  her 
with  a  sonorous  reverberation. 

"Dolores!"  cried  Scarlet,  and  he 
sprang  forward. 

She  got  to  her  feet  and  clung  to  him, 
weeping. 

"  I  gave  him  my  answer,"  she  said, 
"  and  they  thrust  me  out — not  to  die 
with  you,  my  love,  but  to  watch  you 
die,  and  to  sit  beside  you  till  I,  too, 
die."     She  sobbed  with  incoherence. 

But  Scarlet  smiled  strongly  into 
her  face. 

"We  love,"  he  said  simply,  "so 
it  *s  not  to  die  that  they  have  thrust 
you  out,  but  to  live.  What  is  life, 
my  own  dear,  and  living,  but  a  little 
love,  and  a  blow  or  two  struck  in  a 
good  cause?" 

He  drew  out  the  handkerchief  that 
she  had  given  him  and  dried  her 
tears. 

"Come  into  the  shadow,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  good  to  be  alive." 

They  stood  close  to  the  gate  where 
none  might  see  them.  He  leaned  his 
pickaxe  against  the  gate  and  opened 
his  arms  to  her.  She  flew  to  him  with 
a  kind  of  glad  violence. 

For  a  long  time  they  stood  thus 
embraced;  silent,  save  for  the  beating 
of  their  hearts.  Presently  he  released 
her,  and  bending  he  picked  up  a  heavy 
thigh  bone  and  gave  it  into  her  hand. 

"There  has  been  a  little  love,"  said 
he,  "  and  now  for  a  blow  or  two  struck 
in  a  good  cause — you  with  that  bone, 
which  clamors  to  heaven  for  ven- 
geance; I  with  this." 

He  squared  himself  to  the  gate, 
and  grasped  the  ash  shaft  of  the  pick- 
axe. It  felt  slippery  to  his  hands, 
and  he  endeavored  to  spit  upon  them; 
but  there  was  no  moisture  in  him. 
He  laughed  gaily. 

"  Spit  upon  them  for  me,"  said  he. 
And  when  she  had  done  so,  he  turned 
once  more  to  the  gate,  and  made 
ready  to  strike. 

"Come,  my  love,"  said  he,  "let  us 
drink  at  the  bubbling  well,  and  re- 
fresh ourselves  beneath  the  cool  tree." 

Upon  his  face,  at*  once  strong  and 
weak,  healthy  and  sick,  joyous  and 
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suffering,  there  shone  now  a  kind  of 
nobility  and  brightness. 

The  pickaxe  whistled,  and  the  oak 
planks  of  the  gate  shuddered.  .  .  . 

The  music  of  the  guitars  ceased, 
abruptly. 

When  the  first  blow  fell  upon  the 
gate,  Dolores  crossed  herself,  and 
said,  "In  the  name  of  the  Father!" 


When  the  second  blow  fell,  she  said, 
"In  the  name  of  the  Son!"  But 
when  the  third  blow  fell  and  burst  it 
open,  she  said  never  a  word.  Her 
hand  tightened  upon  the  thigh  bone, 
her  eyes  blazed  with  daring,  and  into 
the  ominous  silence  and  sudden  dark* 
ness  of  the  house  she  followed 
Scarlet's  stern  and  scornful  strides. 


TALKS  WITH  TENNYSON 


By  ELIZABETH  RACHEL  CHAPMAN 


Part  I 

5|N  the  late  autumn 
of  the  year  1886 
I  was  staying  at 
Pozzuoli  and  was 
sitting  at  my  win- 
dow  overlooking 
the  beautiful  Bay 
of  Baize,  when  a 
big  black  retriever  suddenly  bounded 
into  the  room,  carrying  in  its  mouth 
a  letter  which,  when  I  examined  it, 
I  trembled  to  think  had  been  delivered 
by  so  impetuous  a  messenger.  It  was 
an  acknowledgment  from  Tennyson 
himself  of  a  volume  of  Miscellanies 
containing  an  analysis  of  "In  Mem- 
oriam,"  which  I  had  sent  him  through 
the  publisher,  without  so  much  as 
venturing  to  write  an  explanatory 
note  with  it,  and  without  the  smallest 
expectation  of  ever  hearing  of  it 
again.     The  letter  ran: 

ALD WORTH,  NOV.  33,   1886. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  book  ("A 
Comtist  Lover,  and  Other  Studies  ")  which 
contains  an  analysis  of  "In  Memoriam." 
I  like  this  much  better  than  Dr.  Gatty's, 
which  perhaps  you  have  seen,  and  which 
is  too  personal  to  please  me.  Yours  is 
excellent  in  taste  and  judgment.  I  like, 
too,  what  you  say  about  Comtism.  I 
really  could  almost  fancy  that  page  95  was 
written  by  myself.  I  have  been  saying 
the  same  thing  for  years,  and  in  all  but 
the  same  words. 

I  think  that  you  have  not  touched  upon 


one  argument  against  their  subjective 
immortality — vis:  that,  according  to  as- 
tronomical and  geological  probabilities, 
this  Great  Goddess  Humanity  in  a  certain 
number  of  ages  will  breathe  her  last  gasp, 
and  leave  the  earth  without  even  a  Comtist. 
I  should  say,  as  Napoleon  is  reported  to 
have  said,  when  someone  was  urging  upon 
him  how  much  more  glorious  was  the 
immortality  of  a  great  artist — a  painter 
for  instance — than  that  of  a  great  soldier; 
he  asked  how  long  the  best  painted  and 
best  preserved  picture  would  last. — 
"About  eight  hundred  years." — "BaU 
telle  immortalilt  I ' ' 

Yours  very  faithfully 

Tbnnyson. 

I  cannot  dwell  on  the  joy  and  en- 
couragement inspired  by  this  amid 
the  many  causes  of  depression  beset- 
ting the  "unpopular"  writer.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  brought  master  and 
disciple  into  touch,  and  led,  ultimately 
to  some  meetings  which,  for  me,  were 
epoch-making.  The  singular  degree 
of  sympathy  with  the  great  poet,  of 
which  I  had  always  been  conscious,  as 
well  as  my  deep  veneration  for  him. 
were  quickened  a  hundred-fold  by 
what  I  was  privileged  to  see  of  the 
great  man — the  great,  simple,  child- 
like, human  man. 

From  circumstances,  it  was  not 
till  October,  1889,  when  he  was  in  his 
eighty-first  year,  that  I  saw  him  for 
the  first  time.  I  went  d.own  from 
London,  with  a  sister,  on  October  7th, 
to  spend  the  afternoon  at  Aldworth, 
the  summer  home  of  his  later  years, 
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now  too  well  known  for  me  to  de- 
scribe in  detail.  It  combines  a  con- 
venient nearness  to  London  with 
a  retirement  so  absolute  that  in  the 
three-mile  drive  from  the  station 
at  Haslemere,  once  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  little  town,  you  scarcely 
see  a  human  habitation,  scarcely  meet 
a  human  being.  Ascending  all  the 
way,  amid  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  in  beautiful  Surrey,  you  reach 
at  last  a  picturesque  modern  Gothic 
house,  standing,  as  the  poet  told  me, 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  richly  wooded  grounds, 
effectually  screened  from  the  road 
across  the  town  leading  to  its  gate, 
and  commanding,  on  the  garden  side, 
a  grand  view  over  the  plains  of  Sus- 
sex, the  roses  on  the  terrace  literally 
glowing  "in  the  blue  of  fifty  miles 
away." 

On  arrival  we  were  shown  into  the 
drawing-room,  where — Lady  Tenny- 
son not  being  able  to  leave  her  room 
that  day — Mr.  Hallam  Tennyson,  as 
he  then  was,  came  forward  to  receive 
us  and  present  us  to  his  father.  The 
poet  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair  oppo- 
site a  goodly  fire — a  long,  le'an  figure, 
with  a  slight  stoop,  the  short-sighted 
eyes  peering  through  spectacles,  the 
strong  fine  face  and  hands  curiously 
dark  in  coloring.  The  stray  locks 
escaping  from  a  velvet  skull-cap  were 
also  as  black  as  the  cap  itself.  At 
first  he  took  but  little  part  in  the" 
conversation,  which  was  carried  on 
by  his  son,  two  other  guests  and 
ourselves.  For  myself,  I  felt  through 
it  that  curious  sense  of  dream-like 
unreality,  of  playing  at  being  con- 
ventional, which  I  suppose  we  have 
most  of  us  experienced  at  certain 
moments  in  life.  In  reply  to  an 
inquiry  about  his  health,  he  referred 
to  his  severe  illness  of  the  previous 
winter  and  early  spring  from  rheu- 
matic gout,  which  "my  doctor  told 
me  would  have  killed  most  men  of 
eighty,"  adding,  with  a  touch  of  the 
naive  pride  of  old  age,  so  charmingly 
akin  to  the  pretty  boastfulness  of 
childhood,  that  he  had  that  morning 
walked  for  two  hours. 

After  a  while  he  suggested  "  a  turn 


in  the  garden,"  and  his  son,  remark- 
ing that  his  father's  cloak  was  up- 
stairs and  that  he  was  going  to  fetch 
it,  asked  us  to  go  up  with  him  to  see 
the  study.  Looking  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  long  spacious  room, 
lined,  of  course,  with  bookshelves, 
littered  with  papers  and  periodicals, 
cosy  with  couches,  arm-chairs  and 
cushioned  window-seats,  one  realized 
how,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  "England's  great  poet  was 
here  lifted  to  a  height  from  which 
he  could  gaze  on  a  large  portion  of 
that  English  land  which  he  loved  so 
well — see  it  basking  in  its  most  affluent 
summer  beauty  and  only  bounded  by 
'the  inviolate  sea.'"  If  time  had 
not  been  precious,  how  one  would 
have  liked  to  linger  in  that  room! — 
but  he  was  waiting  below,  and  the 
October  day  would  soon  be  closing 
in. 

It  happened  that  my  sister  had, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  honor  of 
leading,  with  him,  the  little  proces- 
sion in  the  garden,  and  we,  following 
through  winding  paths  and  across 
sheltered  lawns,  more  than  once 
caught  sounds  of  laughter,  his  dry  hu- 
mor and  quaint,  whimsical  talk  amus- 
ing and  delighting  his  companion. 
It  seems  he  was  pouring  out  to  her  his 
woes  on  the  subject  of  tourists  and  ce- 
lebrity hunters  generally;  and  pleased, 
apparently,  at  finding  in  her  a  kin- 
dred spirit,  capable  of  appreciating  his 
quips,  capable  even  of  the  audacity, 
which  I  think  he  enjoyed,  of  laughing 
at  the  comical  side  of  his  distress,  he 
went  on  enlarging  upon  it. 

He  said  he  no  longer  cared  for 
Farringford,  because  "they  leave 
me  no  peace  there.  They  crowd  and 
stare  as  if  I  was  a  wild  beast.  Here, 
at  Aldworth,  there  was  a  naughty 
little  American  woman  who  forced 
her  way  in,  determined  to  see  me.  I 
hid  myself  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
till  I  thought  she  was  gone.  Then  I 
went  out  into  the  garden  and  said, 
'Well,  that  American  woman  is  gone 
at  last!' — and  there  she  was  behind 
a  bush,  and  heard  me!" 

Then  there  was  the  Press  grievance 
— a  more  serious  one.      "They  are 
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always  telling  lies  about  me,  and 
think  of  the  lies  they  will  tell  about 
me  after  my  death ! ' '  His  companion, 
with  a  fine  scorn:  "Why  should  you 
mind?"  as  who  should  say:  "Do  you 
not  know  that  the  irresponsible  scrib- 
blers cannot  touch  your  greatness? 
Why  should  you  mind?"  "But  I 
do  mind/'  in  a  tcne  leaving  no  ques- 
tion whatever  as  to  his  sincerity. 

Later  he  gave  us  an  instance  or 
two  of  the  kind  of  mistakes  and  mis- 
representations that  annoyed  him. 
"  I  told  some  man  that  the  only  book 
of  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett's  I  could 
not  read  was  'Through  One  Adminis- 
tration.' She  is  a  great  master  of 
pathos.  Do  you  know  her  'Surly 
Tim'  ?  You  should  read  it.  Well,  a 
few  days  afterwards  it  is  reported 
in  the  papers  that  I  dislike  all  of 
Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett's  books 
except '  Through  One  Administration ' ! 
.  .  .  Then  they  say  I  smoke  all 
day.  I  don't;  I  smoke  only  twice 
a  day — after  breakfast  and  after 
dinner." 

When  it  came  to  my  turn  to  walk 
with  him,  I  tried,  stumblingly,  to 
thank  him  for  his  kindness  about 
the  "Companion  to  'In  Memoriam, '  " 
as  the  analysis  that  had  pleased  him 
was  entitled  in  book  form.  He  took 
me  up  sharply: 

"Kind?  There  was  no  kindness. 
I  only  said  what /I  meant.  It's  the 
best  that 's  ever  been  done.  It 's  all 
right,  except  the  last,"  meaning  the 
last  section,  a  word  I  do  not  think 
he  employed.  And  what  an  odd, 
dry,  mathematical  sound  it  has  for 
those  little  flashes  of  passionate  feel- 
ing and  penetrating  insight,  struck 
quick  from  the  heart  and  burning 
their  way  as  perhaps  the  words  of 
no  other  poet  have  ever  done  to  the 
inmost  souls  of  those  who  love,  those 
who  question,  those  who  mourn — the 
souls,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  of  us,  alas! 
"  You  recollect  it,"  he  went  on—"  'O 
living  will  that  shalt  endure'  "  (I 
remember  he  pronounced  the  word 
endooer).  He  did  not  quote  more 
than  the  first  line,  but  I  copy  more, 
for  the  better  understanding  of  his 
remarks  upon  them. 


O  living  will  that  shalt  endure 

When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock, 
Rise  in  the  spiritual  rock, 

Flow  through  our  deeds  and  make  them 
pure, 

That  we  may  lift  from  out  the  dust 
A  voice  as  unto  him  that  hears, 
A  cry  above  the  conquer* d  years 

To  one  that  with  us  works,  and  trust, 

With  faith  that  comes  of  self-control, 
The  truths  that  never  can  be  proved 
Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved, 

And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  soul. 

I  had  understood  that  apostrophe 
in  the  first  stanza  to  be  to  the  Divine 
Will,  and  had  so  interpreted  the  sec- 
tion. But  he  told  me  I  had  mis- 
taken his  meaning: 

"I  meant  the  human  will — free- 
will in  man.  You  know  [emphatic- 
ally] there  is  free-will.  It  is  limited. 
We  are  like  birds  in  a  cage,  but  we 
can  hop  from  perch  to  perch — till  the 
roof  is  taken  off."  Apparently  the 
simile  was  a  favorite  one  with  him,  for 
he  seems  to  have  written  it  for  his 
son  in  a  somewhat  amplified  form.* 

It  is  indeed  abundantly  clear,  both 
from  his  words  and  from  the  "Life," 
that  no  question  occupied  him  more 
than  this  of  individuality,  or  will  in 
man.  (The  terms  are,  of  course,  to 
a  great  extent  synonymous,  since 
without  independent  will  there  can 
be  no  independent  personality,  no 
individuality.)  His  conviction  of  its 
importance,  of  its  momentousness, 
of  the  worthlessness  and  meaningless- 
ness  of  existence,  here  and  hereafter, 
without  this  sense  of  personal  identity 
and  responsibility,  this  "power  on 
thine  own  act  and  on  the  world," 
was  so  deep  and  so  abiding  that  it 
became,  as  we  say,  a  religion — a 
vital  article  of  faith  to  which  he  clung 
with  all  the  more  tenacity  the  more 
it  was  challenged  and  controverted. 
And  the  tone  of  awe,  of  reverence,  in 
which  all  his  allusions  to  this  "  higher 
and  enduring  part  of  man"  which 
he  called  free-will  were  couched, 
showed  how  closely  it  was  allied  in 
his   mind   with   the    "Supreme   and 
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Eternal  Will" — how  intermingled  in 
his  thought  were  human  and  divine 
— until  it  was  perhaps  natural  that, 
in  trying  to  interpret  "0  living  will 
that  shalt  endure/'  one  should  fall 
into  the  error  he  pointed  out. 

After  a  little  further  talk  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  analysis,  I 
said  how  delighted  I  was  to  know 
that  we  were  to  have  another  volume 
of  poems  shortly — ("Demeter,  and 
Other*Poems").  "You  can't  expect 
much  of  me  now,  you  know  I  'm 
eighty." 

As  we  strolled  back  along  the  ter- 
race towards  the  house,  I  was  trying 
to  tell  the  Master  how  it  was  that  I 
had  called  him  so  in  a  very  special 
and  intimate  sense  almost  ever  since 
I  began  to  think. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "there  are  many 
schools.  There 's  Browning.  He  has 
a  large  following.  He  is  a  fine 
fellow — nothing  small  about  him — 
no  petty  jealousies  or  rivalries. 
And  there  are  others.  .  .  .  Swin- 
burne is  a  fine  metricist."  (It  will 
be  recollected  that  on  another  occa- 
sion he  said  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  "He 
is  a  reed  through  which  all  things 
blow  into  music")  "  Latterly  he  has 
written  some  pretty  things  about 
children.  But  he  got  a  good  many 
of  them  from  Victor  Hugo." 

Discussing  the  tendency  among 
some  of  the  younger  men  to  sacrifice 
too  much  to  music,  to  form,  to  art 
for  its  own  sake — the  undue  glorifica- 
tion of  passion,  the  ousting  by  the 
aesthetic  faculties  of  the  nobler  ethical 
instincts — he  became  very  grave. 
Just  as  we  were  re-entering  the  house, 
he  paused  on  the  threshold  and  said 
solemnly:  "Art  ought  to  be  of  great 
service — the  highest  service — to  man. 
But  Art  for  Art's  sake!  There  is  a 
higher  than  that — Art  for  Man's  sake." 
And  so  we  went  in. 

Of  the  high  and  sacred  responsi- 
bilities of  his  own  art,  surely  no  poet 
ever  had  a  keener  or. loftier  concep- 
tion. As  early  as  1830,  in  the  vol- 
ume published  in  that  year,  when 
he  was  twenty-one,  the  note  is  struck 
which  sounds  throughout  his  works 
to  the  end.     "The  Poet,"  which  ap- 


peared in  this  volume,  affords  suf- 
ficient proof  that  he  must  have 
realized  in  boyhood  the  truth  that 
the  aspirant  to  poetic  fame  in  any 
worthy  or  enduring  sense  must  be  no 
mere  versifier,  no  mere  rhymester, 
no  mere  cunning  artificer  in  words. 

The  true  poet,  the  great  poet,  he 
knew,  while  paying  all  due  heed  to 
form — while  rejoicing  in  beauty  and 
harmony  and  melody  and  metre, — 
must  be,  above  all,  in  close  and  inti- 
mate sympathy  with  the  humanity 
around  him,  must  be  in  touch  with 
all  the  deeper  currents  of  men's 
thought — with  all  the  nobler  and 
more  permanent  moods  of  their  feel- 
ing— must  be,  in  short,  not  singer 
only,  but  thinker,  teacher,  seer,  sage. 

The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 

With  golden  stars  above; 
Dower' d  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn 
of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love. 

Two  years  afterwards  came  "The 
Palace  of  Art,"  which,  James  Sped- 
ding  points  out,  represents,  allegori- 
cally,  the  condition  of  a  mind  which, 
"  in  the  love  of  beauty  and  the  tri- 
umphant consciousness  of  knowledge 
and  intellectual  supremacy — in  the 
intense  enjoyment  of  its  own  power 
and  glory, — has  lost  sight  of  its  re- 
lation to  man  and  God."  He  has 
himself  left  us  the  following  com- 
ment upon  it:  "Trench  said  to  me, 
when  we  were  at  Trinity  together, 
.'Tennyson,  we  cannot  live  in  art.' 
'The  Palace  of  Art'  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  my  own  belief  that  the  God- 
like life  is  with  man  and  for  man,  that 

Beauty,   Good  and  Knowledge  are  three 

sisters  .... 
That  never  can  be  sundered  without  tears. 
And  he  that  shuts  out  love,  in  turn  shall  be 
Shut  out  from  Love,  and  on  her  threshold 

lie, 
Howling  in  outer  darkness." 

Finally,  taking  a  leap  over  some 
forty  years,  we  find  the  eighty-years- 
old  poet  summing  up  in  "Merlin  and 
the  Gleam"  the  faith  of  a  lifetime  on 
the  subject  of  the  high  vocation  to 
which    he    had    felt    himself    called. 
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His  spiritual  history  is  recorded  here 
in  brief,  his  son  tells  us,  so  exactly 
that  it  seemed  to  the  poet  he  could 
need  no  other  biography.  What  could 
there  be  to  say,  save  that  from  earli- 
est youth  he  had  ever  striven  to 
"follow  the  Gleam"— that  "higher 
poetic  imagination"  which,  rightly 
conceived  of,  rightly  cultivated,  was 
the  noblest  of  all  endowments,  the 
sacredest  of  all  trusts?  What  mes- 
sage, what  legacy  had  he  for  the 
younger  singers  coming  after  him, 
save  that  he  "died  rejoicing"  because 

There  on  the  border 
Of  boundless  Ocean, 

And  all  but  in  Heaven 
Hovers  The  Gleam — 

and  that  they  too  should  follow  it, 
loyally,  valiantly,  strenuously,  to  their 
lives'  end. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  remains 
much  more  to  be  told  of  that  first 
memorable  day  at  Aldworth.  He 
took  us  up  to  the  study  again  after 
we  came  in  from  the  garden,  where 
he  very  good-humoredly  gave  me 
his  autograph,  remarking,  "It 's lucky 
I  can  write/ '  Then,  in  spite  of  re- 
monstrances, he  would  climb  up  with 
us  to  Mrs.  Hallam  Tennyson's  sitting- 
room,  to  show  the  view  from  the  top 
of  the  house. 

He  seemed  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
was  full  of  jokes  and  fun  and  amus- 
ing ancedotes.  He  related  with  great 
gusto  some  waggish  sayings  of  the 
old  coachman  who  had  lived  with 
him  twenty-six  years — how  his  name 
for  the  servants'  hall  was  the  "don- 
keys' drawing-room" ;  and  how,  when 
he  (Lord  Tennyson)  had  to  knock 
off  port  on  account  of  his  gout,  he 
had  remarked  that  "he  was  glad  his 
lordship  had  left  off  wallowing  in 
the  mire."  Presently,  in  the  midst 
of  a  general  babble  of  talk  and  laugh- 
ter, he  turned  to  me  suddenly.  "I 
can't  hear  anything  in  this  plash  of 
talk.  Come  down  with  me  to  my 
study."  He  was  leading  the  way 
down  a  rather  steep,  winding  stair- 
case when,  hearing  a  voice  behind  me 
say,  "Take  care  of  him!"  I  man- 
aged   craftily  to  slip  my  right  arm 


under  his  left,  whilst  I  clung  with 
the  other  hand  to  the  banisters.  He 
was  disposed  to  resent  the  precau- 
tion— "unless  it 's  for  your  sake?" 

"It  is — partly — for  my  sake,"  I 
said,  with  a  quibble  not  too  auda- 
cious, perhaps,  considering  that  he 
had  been  confided  to  my  care.  Those 
last  few  minutes  in  the  study  passed 
all  too  quickly.  All  too  soon  Mr. 
Tennyson  came  in  to  say  that  the 
carriage  was  waiting  to  take  tus  to 
the  station.  By  this  time  a  full 
moon  had  risen  in  a  cloudless  sky  and 
was  flooding  the  grand  expanse  of 
the  Sussex  weald  with  glory,  while 
the  screech-owls  called  to  eacbfbth- 
er  in  the  adjoining  woods.  "You 
will  come  and  see  me  again,  and  we 
will  go  on  with  our  talk,"  the  Master 
said,  as  we  were  taking  leave,  stand- 
ing by  the  window,  and  once  more 
with  the  parting  hand-grasp.  "  You 
must  come  again,  and  stay  the  night." 
His  great  hospitality  and  personal 
kindness  throughout  that  two-hours 
visit  made  it  memorable  indeed.  He 
never  once  left  us,  and  seemed  to  be 
thinking  all  the  time  how  he  could 
please,  amuse  and  interest  his  visi- 
tors. Had  the  venerable  Master  of 
Aldworth  been  the  veriest  obscurity, 
had  one  not  known  him  to  be  great, 
one  would  have  left  the  place  loving 
him  just  for  his  kindness. 

Summing  up  the  impressions  of  that 
first  meeting,  I  may  say  that  three 
things  especially  struck  me:  his  kind- 
liness, his  humor  and  his  simplicity. 
The  prominence  of  the  second  char- 
acteristic, humor,  was,  I  confess, 
something  of  a  surprise  to  me.  It 
was  extremely  marked  in  his  whole 
manner,  bearing  and  conversation — 
his  whole  Wesen,  as  the  Germans 
say — and  somehow,  in  spite  of  the 
poems  in  dialect,  in  spite  of  the  well- 
established  psychological  truth  that 
humor  is  practically  inseparable 
from  the  higher  creative  emotion 
which  is  genius,  one  had  not  been 
quite  prepared  for  it,  as  a  domi- 
nant feature  of  the  personality  of 
Tennyson. 

Then  as  to  his  simplicity — child- 
likeness   is   perhaps   a  better   name 
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for  the  quality— one  can  but  say 
that  it  was  phenomenal.  Inherent 
as  is  this  characteristic  also  in  genius 
of  the  highest  order,  I  should  think 
that  in  Tennyson  it  was  present 
in  a  degree  rarely  if  ever  equalled. 
In  talking  with  him,  the  impression 
was  that  he  was  giving  utterance  to 
whatever  passed  through  his  mind, 
precisely  as  a  child  does,  with  the 
same  c  a  n  d  o  r — naivet£  almost — the 
same  engaging  freedom  from  self- 
consciousness,  the  same  reckless  in- 
difference to  the  effect  which  he 
might  produce  upon  his  hearers.  He 
did  not,  as  we  most  of  us  do  in  con- 
versation, give  his  interlocutor  half 
himself,  the  other  half  being  engaged 
in  speculating  as  to  how  far  our 
companion  will  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  our  drift — in  withhold- 
ing this  remark  for  fear  it  might  fall 
flat,  or  watering  down  the  other  for 
fear  it  might  offend.  He  was  him- 
self, unreservedly,  unconditionally, 
in  everything  that  he  said,  whether 
he  was  bandying  jests  with  an  inti- 
mate, or  discoursing  solemnly  on  the 
secrets  of  nature  or  the  deepest  mys- 
teries of  being. 

Many  of  the  friends  whose  rec- 
ollections are  incorporated  in  the 
memoir  dwell  on  his  "unconvention- 
ally," "unguardedness,"  and  "per- 
fect transparency  of  mind." 

And  one  of  them,  Mr.  Locker-Lamp- 
son,  thinks  that "  Balzac's  remark  that 
'Dans  tout  homme  de  g£nie  il  y  a  un 
enfant'  may  find  its  illustration  in 
Tennyson.  He  is  the  only  grown-up 
human  being  that  I  know  of  who  hab- 
itually thinks  aloud."  The  quality,  no 
doubt,  had  its  inconvenient,  and  even, 
occasionally,  regrettable  side,  as  when 
the  enfant  became  the  enfant  terrible, 
or  when  the  habit  of  thinking  aloud 
exposed  those  "little  humors  and 
grumpinesses,"  as  Fitzgerald  called 
them,  which  are  usually  concealed  or 
controlled.  These  were  sometimes  a 
little  disconcerting  on  first  acquaint- 
ance, but  Fitzgerald's  was  clearly  the 
right  way  to  take  them.  "They 
were  so  droll,"  he  says,  "that  I  was 
always  laughing,"  and  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  a  sense  of  humor  in  any 


degree  akin  to  that  which  was  partly 
responsible  for  these  quaint  ebulli- 
tions ran  little  risk  of  being  seriously 
jarred  by  them. 

Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  we  must  look  for  the  explanation 
of  the  brusquerie  apparently  so  anom- 
alous in  such  a  nature,  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  each  of  which,  by  itself, 
would  be  insufficient  to  account  for 
it.  Together,  they  might  easily  re- 
sult in  a  startlingly  unconventional 
manner.  Let  me  at  any  rate  hazard 
a  few  guesses  as  to  a  characteristic 
too  salient  to  be  entirely  passed  over. 
We  have  seen  that  it  must  have  been 
largely  owing,  first  of  all,  to  the 
child  element  in  the  character  of  this 
great,  simple-hearted  genius,  and  also 
to  the  dry  humor  which  led  to  a 
perhaps  exaggerated  dread  of  the  ar- 
tificial and  banal  in  conversation.  "  I 
have  known  three  great  poets,"  wrote 
Mrs.  Procter  to  the  present  Lord 
Tennyson,  "Wordsworth,  Brown- 
ing and  your  father,  and  when  they 
chose,  they  could  be  more  prosaic 
and  practical  than  anybody  on  earth." 
But  then  one  suspects  that  his  shy- 
ness and  nervousness,  especially  with 
strangers,  had  more  to  do  than  is  com- 
monly supposed  with  the  peculiarities 
of  which  we  have  all  heard  so  much. 

Shyness  is  a  thing  so  difficult  to 
-realize  in  the  great,  that  lesser  folk* 
are  apt  to  imagine  it  is  a  mono- 
poly of  their  own,  and  that  those  who 
have  attained  pre-eminence  in  any 
sphere  of  life  must  be  as  exempt  from 
it  on  their  serene  height  as  the 
dwellers  on  Olympus.  The  discom- 
fort and  actual  misery  it  may  cause 
even  to  the  immortals  is  too  often 
overlooked.  "The  first  time  I  met 
Robertson,"  said  Tennyson,  speak- 
ing of  some  time  in  the  late  forties, 
"I  felt  that  he  expected  something 
notable  from  me,  because  I  knew 
that  he  admired  my  poems — that 
he  wished  to  pluck  the  heart  from 
my  mystery;  so  for  the  life  of  me, 
from  pure  nervousness,  I  could  talk 
of  nothing  but  beer!"  And  again, 
may  there  not  have  been  an  element 
of  sheer  defiance — sheer  boyish  love 
of  mischief  —  in   the   delight   which 
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he  apparently  took  in  dumfounding 
those  who  expected  him  to  pose  as 
the  poet  and  philosopher?  "If  you 
folk  expect  me  to  talk  in  blank  verse 
every  time  I  open  my  lips,"  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye  seemed  to  say,  "  you 
will  be  disappointed.  I  will  show 
you  that  I  can  call  a  spade  a  spade 
with  any  man." 

Of  all  classes  of  mankind,  your 
matter-of-fact,  blunt,  downright  man 
of  action  not  excepted,  there  is  no 
hater  of  sentimentality  like  the  man 
who  is  richest  in  sentiment,  in  ca- 
pacity for  genuine  emotion,  and  the 
young  poet  who  could  write  at  twen- 
ty-four: "True  feeling  is  all  that 
is  really  valuable  on  the  windy  side 
of  the  grave,"  became  the  old  poet 
who  was  perhaps  ruthlessly  quick  to 
detect  and  to  pillory  the  false  feeling, 
the  affected  feeling  and  the  foolish 
feeling  which  are  the  main  ingredi- 
ents in  the  attitude  of  mind  known 
as  sentimental. 

Lastly,  though  the  suggestion  may 
appear  to  some  far-fetched,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  clue  to  the  poet's  occa- 
sional shortness  and  irritability  of 
manner  may  be  found  in  a  sentence 
contained  in  a  letter  from  his  college 
friend  James  Spedding,  after  a  visit 
from  him.  "Certainly,"  writes  Sped- 
ding, "while  he  was  here  our  northern 
sun  did  not  display  himself  to  advan- 
tage. Nevertheless,  I  think  he  took 
in  more  pleasure  and  inspiration 
than  any  one  would  have  supposed 
who  did  not  know  his  almost  per- 
sonal dislike  of  the  present,  what- 
ever it  may  be."  "His  almost 
personal  dislike  of  the  present."  The 
words  have  a  pathetic  significance 
for  all  those  who  have  studied  with 
any  degree  of  sympathetic  insight 
that  artistic  temperament  which  is 
so  often  a  crown  of  thorns  to  its. 
possessor    while    it    is    a    crown    of 


rejoicing — a  source  of  infinite  solace 
and  delight — to  the  world.  Even  at 
its  strongest  and  safest,  we  know 
that  its  griefs  are  a  thousand-fold 
more  grievous,  its  sorrows  a  thou- 
sand-fold more  sorrowful  than  those 
of  other  natures  less  munificently 
endowed,  and  that  its  joys  are  too 
vivid  not  to  pass  all  too  quickly 
the  tremulous  border  line  that  sep- 
arates a  too-keenly-felt  happiness 
from  something  near  akin  to  agony. 
And  where  the  normal  sensitiveness 
is  exceptionally  developed,  passing 
into  hyper-sensitiveness,  and,  apart 
from  seasons  and  moods  of  deep 
despondency  and  gloom,  always  there 
in  a  measure  to  dim  the  face  of  every 
simple,  human  joy,  to  throw  even 
over  Nature  herself  a  mist  that 
gathers  and  thickens  and  whitens 
till  it  looks  like  a  shroud — small 
wonder  that  the  present  is  a  thing 
unvalued  and  unloved! 

Small  wonder  that  the  artist,  the 
idealist,  the  poet,  forgets  himself  in 
the  past,  loses  himself  in  the  future, 
escapes  for  days  together  to  a  dream- 
land where  the  human  touch,  the 
human  voice,  reach  him  from  afar, 
but  as  jarring  reminders  of  the 
present,  unwelcome  interruptions  of 
his  difficult  repose,  his  hardly-won 
beatitude.  "Annihilate  within 
yourself,"  writes  Tennyson  to  Miss 
Sellwood,  "these  two  dreams  of 
Space  and  Time.  To  me  often  the 
far-off  world  seems  nearer  than  the 
present,  for  in  the  present  is  always 
something  unreal  and  indistinct,  but 
the  other  seems  a  good,  solid  planet, 
rolling  round  its  green  hills  and 
paradises  to  the  harmony  of  more 
steadfast  laws.  There  stream  up 
from  about  me  mists  of  weakness, 
or  sin,  or  despondency,  and  roll  be- 
tween me  and  the  far  planet;  but 
it  is  there  still." 


( To  be  continued) 
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WIRELESS  RAILROADING 


By  ROBERT  F.  GILDER 

Now  that  wireless  messages  are  sent  successfully  across  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean,  and 
the  Signal  Corps  of  the  American  Army  is  planning  to  communicate  between  land  stations 
and  dirgible  balloons,  if  not  aeroplanes  as  well,  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  application  a 
great  railway  system  is  planning  to  make  of  wireless  telegraphy  or  telephony,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  running  of  its  trains.  The  following  article  was  written  after  several  inter- 
views with  Doctor  Millener,  the  Union  Pacific's  expert  at  Omaha. — The  Editoh. 


CAN  wireless  electric  waves  be 
utilized  in  the  operation  of  a 
modern  railway  system?  By 
a  long  series  of  experiments,  begin- 
ning in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
19,07,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  has  been  trying  to  answer 
this  question.  Thus  far  no  tests 
have  been  applied  to  trans-conti- 
nental trains;  but  it  has  been  posi- 
tively determined  by  experiments 
inside  the  Company's  shop  enclosure 
at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  that  communi- 
cation with  rapidly  moving  trains  by 


wireless  telegraphy,  or  wireless  tele- 
phony, is  by  no  means  impossible. 

Experiments  begun  two  years  ago 
with  the  object  of  controlling,  by 
wireless  communication,  railway 
trains  running  at  any  rate  of  speed, 
were  started  under  the  direction  of 
A.  L.  Mohler,  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Union  Pacific 
lines.  Employed  in  the  Company's 
shops  at  Omaha  was  Dr.  Frederick 
H.  Millener,  an  electrical  engineer, 
formerly  a  practising  physician  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  had  given  a  great 
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deal  of  attention  to  electrical  re-  before  Mr.  Mohler  and  questioned 
search.  At  odd  times  in  the  railway  regarding  the  possibility  of  communi- 
sbops   he   had   constructed   a   small     eating  with  moving  trains  through 


wireless  apparatus  arranged  to  ring  a 
bell  at  some  distance  from  the  opera- 
tor. At  the  suggestion  of  A.  J.  Whit- 
ford,  Superintendent  of  the  Omaha 
shops,  he  began  the  construction  of 
a  larger  coil  for  the  purpose  of  sig- 
nalling an  engineer  in  a  building  at 
the  other  end  of  the  shop  grounds, 
so  that  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell  both  of 
the  big  shop  whistles  could  be  blown 
simultaneously.  So  much  time,  how- 
ever, was  consumed  in  making  the  coil 
that  the  two  engineers  were  finally 
connected  by  an  ordinary  electric 
wire  and  bell,  and  the  use  of  the 
wireless  apparatus  was  not  required. 
But  the  engineer  had  so  carefully 
constructed  the  coil  that  its  use  for 
the  purpose  of  experiments  at  once 
became  apparent.  Shortly  after  it 
was  finished,  the  engineer  was  called 


the  medium  of  wireless  waves.  Yv. 
R.  McKeen,  at  that  time  Superin- 
tendent of  Motive  Power  and  Ma- 
chinery for  the  Union  Pacific  road, 
who  was  present  at  the  interview, 
declared  his  belief  that  the  engineer 
could  arrange  a  system  whereby 
communication  with  moving  trains 
might  be  established;  and  Dr.  Mil- 
lener  stated  that  he,  too,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  it  could  be  accom- 
plished. Mr.  Mohler  thereupon  di- 
rected that  the  engineer  devote  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  experiments  in 
this  direction.  Experiments  begun 
at  that  time  and  carried  on  after  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  McKeen  were  con- 
tinued under  his  successor,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Fuller.  Mr.  Mohler's  instructions  to 
Dr.  Millener  did  not  go  beyond  a 
warning  that  he  should  not  interfere 
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in  any  manner  with  the  block  signals  not  be  connected  with  trains  or  tracks, 

with  which  the  road  is  so  thoroughly  The  engineer,  however,  was  allowed 

equipped,  nor  with  the  tracks  or  the  the  use  of  a  wire  stretched  along  the 

right-of-way,    and   that   wires   must  road. 
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Experiments  were  at  once  begun 
in  the  Omaha  shops,  and  they  are 
still  being  carried  on.  Dr.  Mil- 
lener  was  housed  in  an  old  building 
especially  arranged  by  him  to  serve 
his  purpose.  He  then  constructed  a 
portable  wireless  sending  station. 

An  electric  storage -battery  car  or 
truck,  constructed  by  the  Westing- 
house  Company,  and  used  on  a 
narrow-gauge  track  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  heavy  material  from 
one  part  of  the  shops  to  another, 
was  equipped   with  wireless  appara- 


tus in  such  a  manner  that  it  could 
be  easily  governed  by  the  operator 
at  the  control  station.  The  truck  was 
started  forward,  stopped  and  backed 
with  certainty  and  ease.  This  was 
the    first    successful    application    of 


wireless  telegraphy,  or   remote   con- 
trol   by    wireless,    to    heavy    power 
machinery,  and  the  first  practical  use 
of  wireless  by  any  railway  company 
in  the  world.     In   November,   1908, 
the  same  device   used  on  the  truck, 
after  modification  and  improvement, 
was  attached  to  a  switch  engine  in 
the  Company's  yards,  but  it  was  soon 
found  from  the  jolting  of  the  engine 
that  the  instrument  was  not   "fool- 
proof," that  the  sending  station  must 
be  improved,  and  that  additional  ap- 
paratus must  be  constructed  to  en- 
able the  sending  station  to  per- 
form the  special  work  required 
in  railway  signalling  by  wireless. 
After    experiments    covering 
many  months,  Dr.  Millener  con- 
structed a   cab   signal  which 
consisted  of  a  brass  box  in  the 
front  of  which   is   a   glass   disc 
showing  a  red  electric  bulb  and 
a  semaphore.     Attached  to  the 
outside   of  the  box  is  a  gong. 
This  signal-box  was  so  placed  in 
the  cab  that  the  engineer  could 
sec  the  glass  disc  without  mov- 
ing from   his  position  at  the 
levers.     When    the    current   at 
the  sending  station  was  thrown 
on,  the  antennse  on  the  roof  of 
the  cab  caught  the  electric  waves 
and  the  gong  on  the  signal-box 
clanged  loud  enough  to  attract 
the  attention  of   the   engineer; 
at  the  same  moment  the  electric 
bulb  blazed,  and  the  semaphore 
assumed  the  "block"  or  danger 
position  following  the  motion  of 

I.    the  semaphores   of   the   block- 
signal   system.     After  the  first 
experiments  with  this   appara- 
tus,  Dr.   Mi'.lener   concentrated 
his  energies  upon  the  construc- 
J   tion  of  a  more  perfect  arrange- 
ment of  the  signal-box,  with  the 
uler-  rcsuit  that  the  improved  signal, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  on 
page  558  requires  no  battery  in 
order  to  operate  it;  and,  furthermore, 
it  was  made  virtually  "  fool-proof " ; 
that  is,  its  mechanism  cannot  be  tam- 
pered with  by  the  curious. 

Large    sums  of  money   have  been 
appropriated  by  the  Union  Pacific  for 


extended  experiments  and  practical 
tests  of  the  application  of  wireless 
control  to  moving  trains,  nothing 
being  deemed  too  costly  which  would 
insure  greater  safety  to  its  employees 
and  passengers.  The  experiments  now 
being  carried  on  at  the  Company  s 
shops  are  attracting  unusual  interest. 
Communication  by  wireless  has  been 
established  between  the  station  at  the 
shops  and  the  station  of  the  United 


States  Army  Signal  Corps  at  Fort 
Omaha,  four  miles  northwest,  which 
has  recently  been  overhauled  and 
placed  in  commission.  Between  the 
Signal  Corps  operator  and  Dr.  Millener 
there  is  now  daily  communication  by 
wireless,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  electric  truck  at  the  shops 
can  be  satisfactorily  controlled  by 
the  operator  at  the  fort. 
Aerial    towers,     tl 
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which  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  the  ground,  have  been  built 
on  the  roof  of  the  railroad's  large 
boiler  -  shop ;  and  occasionally  Dr. 
Millener  has  caught  messages  from 
various  points.  On  November  9. 
1909,  the  engineer  caught  a  broken 
message  from  the  station  at  Tampa, 
Florida,  which  read :  "  The  wind — day 
— when — willyou — this  was";  and  the 
same  day  another  came  in  from  Ben- 
ton Harbor,  Michigan — a  brief  "good 
night."  Both  messages  ended  with 
the  sign  telling  whence  they  were 
sent.  The  Tampa  message  was  bro- 
ken by  an  electrical  storm.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  known  instances  where 
a  wireless  message  has  been  received 
from  such  a  distance  overland.  Dr. 
Millener  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
wireless  wave  followed  the  course  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  to 
Omaha.* 

Dr.  Millener 
has  designed  a 
unique  transfor- 
mer, of  great 
power,  which  he 
is  now  building 
at  the  railway 
shops.  When 
completed,  it 
will  weigh  two 
and  a  half  tons, 
and  will  have  a 
capacity  of  one 
hundred  thou- 
sand volts  and 
fifty  kilowatts. 
The  condensers 
will  consist  of 
about  five  hun- 
dred sheets  of 
iron  twenty- four 
inches  square, 
in  oil,  which  will 
deliver  a  pow- 
erful electric 

wave.  When  in  5ig\al-box,  with  sio 
operation  the 

waves  will  probably  be  noticeable  on 
telephone  wires  in  the  vicinity  of 
Omaha. 


In  the  operation  of  a  wireless  plant 
on  land,  a  large  area  of  ground  cov- 
ered with  metallic  netting  is  required 
to  intercept  and  gather  the  electric 
waves.  For  the  Union  Pacific  plant, 
Dr.  Millener  will  utilize  the  track  sys- 
tem of  the  shop  yards  and  scrap-iron 
piles  in  the  shops,  thus  securing  a  far 
more  extensive  "ground"  than  would 
be  possible  by  the  use  of  wire  netting. 
The  principal  idea  in  wireless  telegra- 
phy is  to  get  the  wave  away  with  the 
least  possible  resistance,  and  an  ordi- 
nary electric  ground  would  not  be 
sufficient.  What  is  really  required 
is  a  large  radiating  surface,  which 
the  engineer  says  he  will  have  in 
the  trackage  system.  Dr.  Millener  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "There  will  be  no 
danger  in  thus  electrifying  the  rails. 
We  may  pass  a  heavy  current  through 
the  steel,  yet  a  person  coming  in  con- 
t  a  c  t  with  the 
rails  would  nev- 
er know  that  a 
high  voltage  was 
passing  through 
them.  That  per- 
son would  also 
have  a  ground 
connection,  so 
there  could  be 
no  conduction 
of  electricity 
from  the  rail  to 
the  person.  It  is 
a  perfectly  safe 
proposition." 

With  the  new 
transformer, 
Dr.  Millener 
hopes  there  will 
be  no  difficulty 
in  communicat- 
ing at  distances 
equal  to  that 
from  Omaha  to 
Europe  or  the 
:al  ami  at  -block  Pacific  coast. 
Such  extensive 
communication  will  not  be  commer- 
cially possible,  however,  he  says, 
owing  to  the  powerful  current  it  would 
require.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
construction  of  the  transformer  is  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  controlling 


railroad  signals  by  wireless,  and  not 
to  inaugurate  a  long-distance  wireless 
system. 

Besides  perfecting  the  operation  of 
the  wireless  signal,  the  engineer  has 
also  experimented  extensively  with 
wireless  telephony,  and  its  ultimate 
application  in  communicating  with 
moving  trains,  which,  according  to 
the  experimenter,  is  easier  than  it  at 
first  appears.  In  the  wireless  tele- 
phone the  voice  of  the  sender  trav- 
els over  an  invisible  ray  of  light,  or 
sustained  oscillation,  or  wave.  The 
details  of  neither  of  these  plans  have 
been  made  public  by  Dr.  MilJener, 
beyond  the  revelation  that,  in  case 
of  wireless  telephonic  communication 
with  moving  trains,  the  message  to  a 
person  riding  in  a  passenger  coach, 
to  which  the  wireless  apparatus  is 
attached,  is  sent  to  a  point  along  the 
line  of  railway  nearest  to  the  moving 
train  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  tele- 
phone,   and    there    plugged    into    a 
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wireless  telephone  switchboard  in 
order  to  establish  connection  with 
the  train.  Neither  the  telegraph  sig- 
nal nor  the  wireless  telephone  has 
been  tested  outside  of  the  Union 
Pacific  shop  yards,  where  they  have 
.  worked  satisfactorily. 

Dr.  Millener  has  also  devoted 
considerable  time  to  establishing  the 
possibility  of  wireless  communication 
in  stormy  weather,  to  replace  the 
customary  service,  in  sparsely  settled 
regions,  when  the  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone wires  are  down,  and  the  train 
dispatcher  cut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  trains. 

The  antenna  attached  to  the  roof 
of  an  engine  cab,  as  shown  in  the 
photograph  on  page  553.  were  used 
only  in  the  first  experimental  stages 
of  the  work  of  the  engineer.  They 
have  since  been  entirely  dispensed 
with  and,  by  an  ingenious  device, 
the  electric  waves  are  now  made  to 
act  directly  on  the  locomotive  itself. 


A  FRENCH  AMBASSADOR  ON 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


It  was  Longfellow  who  once  de- 
clared that  "autobiography  is  what 
biography  ought  to  be";  and  it  was 
Phillips  Brooks  who  once  asserted 
that  "to  make  a  perfect  biography 
a  man's  own  self-knowledge  ought 
to  be  united  to  a  stranger's  calm, 
impartial,  disinterested  judgment — 
a  thing  not  likely  to  be  seen  on 
earth."  The  history  of  any  litera- 
ture has  an  autobiographic  aspect 
when  it  is  written  by  a  man  native 
to  the  speech  which  that  literature 
has  illuminated;  and  it  resembles 
rather  a  biography  when  it  is  com- 
posed by  an  alien  to  the  tongue. 
The  former  may  be  more  intimate 
and  more  sympathetic  but  the  latter 
S6o 


is  more  likely  to  attain  the  "calm, 
impartial,  disinterested  judgment" 
which  the  good  bishop  thought 
unlikely  to  be  seen  on  earth.  The 
natural  desire  of  the  Germans,  for 
example,  to  magnify  themselves,  now 
that  they  are  at  last  a  nation,  must 
be  held  responsible  for  the  lack  of  im- 
partiality and  disinterestedness  which 
we  cannot  help  discovering  in  their 
own  histories  of  their  own  literature. 
The  Germans  seem  to  be  unwilling  to 
measure  their  writers  by  the  severe 
standards  of  the  permanent  and  of 
the  universal;  and  the  same  failing 
can  be  found  in  many  of  our  native 
histories  of  the  American  branch  of 
English    literature.     On    the    other 
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hand,  certain  histories  of  other  lit- 
eratures written  by  strangers  have 
attained  to  impartiality  and  disin- 
terestedness. To  this  day  Ticknor's 
history  of  Spanish  literature  has  not 
been  superseded,  although  it  is  now 
three  quarters  of  a  century  old ;  and,  in 
spite  of  its  obvious  shortcomings,  there 
is  no  history  of  English  literature  as 
stimulating  and  as  suggestive  as 
Taine's.  And  now  the  French  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  has 
published  the  third  volume  of  his 
own  translation  of  his  "Literary  His- 
tory of  the  English  People"  (written 
originally  in  his  native  tongue),  in 
which  he  has  dealt  with  the  marvel- 
lous productivity  of  the  spacious 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Matthew  Arnold  has  recorded 
Sainte-Beuve's  remark  that  the  Eng- 
lish critic  had  "penetrated  French 
literature  by  an  interior  line."  A 
compliment  similar  to  that  which  the 
great  French  critic  paid  to  his  Eng- 
lish disciple  can  be  bestowed  with 
even  more  justice  updn  M.  Jusse- 
rand.  Of  a  truth,  he  has  penetrated 
English  literature  by  an  interior  line. 
He  is  master  of  our  language,  as  this 
translation  proves  abundantly;  he 
has  digested  the  immense  mass  of  in- 
vestigation and  criticism  which  serves 
to  elucidate  the  authors  of  our  tongue ; 
he  has  been  diligent  in  study  and 
untiring  in  research ;  and  he  has  some- 
how attained  to  a  rich  and  full  under- 
standing of  the  racial  spirit  of  which 
literature  is  only  one  expression.  He 
is  as  shrewd  as  he  is  sympathetic;  and 
his  shrewdness  and  his  sympathy 
have  worked  in  partnership.  It  did 
not  need  the  avowal  in  the  preface 
to  let  us  know  that  the  writing  of  this 
book  was  a  labor  of  love.  Arduous 
and  protracted  as  the  task  may  have 
been,  it  was  obviously  sustained  by 
the  keen  interest  which  is  ever  rooted 
in  affection. 

The  task  is  immense  [so  the  author 
tells  11s  in  his  preface];  its  charm  .can 
scarcely  be  described.  No  one  can  un- 
derstand who  has  not  been  there  himself 
the  delight  found  in  those  far-off  retreats, 
sanctuaries  beyond  the  reach  of  worldly 
troubles.     In  the  case  of  English  litera- 


ture, the  delight  is  the  greater  from  the 
fact  that  those  distant  realms  are  not  the 
realms  of  death  absolute;  daylight  is  per- 
ceived in  the  distance;  the  continuity  of 
life  is  felt.  The  dead  of  Westminster  have 
left  behind  them  a  posterity,  youthful  in 
its  turn  and  life-giving.  The  descendants 
move  around  us;  under  our  eyes  the  in- 
heritors of  what  has  been  prepare  what 
shall  be.  In  this  lies  one  of  the  great  at- 
tractions of  this  literature  and  of  French 
literature  too.  Like  the  French  it  has  its 
remote  origin;  it  is  ample,  beautiful, 
measureless;  no  one  will  go  the  round  of  it; 
it  is  impossible  to  write  its  complete  his- 
tory. .  .  .  And  with  all  that  immense  past 
and  those  far-distant  origins,  these  two 
literatures  have  a  splendid  present  be- 
tokening a  splendid  future.  Both  are 
alive  to-day  and  vigorous.  .  .  .  They  are 
ready  for  transformations,  not  for  death. 
Side  by  side  or  face  to  face,  in  peace  or 
war,  both  literatures,  as  both  peoples,  have 
been  in  touch  for  centuries,  and  in  spite  of 
hates  and  jealousies  they  have  more  than 
once  vivified  each  other. 

Here  M.  Jusserand  has  suggested 
perhaps  the  most  salient  characteris- 
tic of  his  monumental  work.  It  is  a 
study  of  English  literature  by  a 
scholar  who  is  equally  familiar  with 
French  literature.  Its  author  is  also 
the  editor  of  that  admirable  series  of 
brief  biographies,  "Les  Grands  ficri- 
vains  Fran^ais,"  suggested  appar- 
ently by  Lord  Morley's  collection  of 
English  Men-of-Letters,  and  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  to  that  in  the  skill 
with  which  it  has  been  conducted 
and  in  the  lofty  level  at  which  it  has 
been  maintained.  M.  Jusserand  loves 
English  literature,  no  doubt — this 
history  is  here  to  prove  his  ardent 
affection.  But  he  loves  French  lit- 
erature also;  and  he  knows  the  one 
as  well  as  he  knows  the  other.  To 
him  both  are  alive;  and  this  is  per- 
haps the  second  most  obvious  char- 
acteristic of  his  book.  The  poets 
and  prose-writers  of  the  past  start 
into  life  in  his  pages.  They  stand 
forth  as  living  men,  full  of  red  blood. 
They  are  not  pale  figures  immured 
in  a  library;  they  are  human  beings 
tingling  with  vitality,  men  even  as 
we  are,  who  lived  and  suffered  and 
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who  wrote  to  express  themselves  in 
the  full  ardor  of  their  energy. 

M.  Jusserand  unites  Teutonic  thor- 
oughness with  Gallic  grace.  His  re- 
search has  been  as  strenuous  and  as 
meticulous  as  any  German  could  de- 
mand; but  the  result  of  his  study  is 
presented  with  a  felicity  which  is  es- 
sentially French.  He  brings  to  the 
investigation  of  English  literature  a 
mind  trained  by  the  Latin  tradition 
to  apply  the  universal  and  permanent 
standards.  That  is  to  say,  friendly 
as  he  is  and  admiring  in  his  attitude, 
he  is  free  from  the  ancestor-worship 
which  disqualifies  a  large  proportion 
of  the  British  and  American  writers 
about  English  literature.  He  is  never 
unjust;  he  is  always  cordial ;  but  he  is 
unfailingly  frank  in  reporting  the 
results  of  his  own  weighing  and  meas- 
uring. Even  in  dealing  with  Shake- 
speare he  avoids  the  tone  of  dithy- 
rambic  rhapsody  which  colored  Victor 
Hugo's  book.  M.  Jusserand's  insight 
and  his  sanity  and  his  fundamental 
honesty  contrast  most  favorably  with 
the  uncritical  adulation  of  another 
foreigner,  Mr.  George  Brandes,  who 
refused  to  see  any  spots  on  the  sun  of 
his  idolatry.  M.  Jusserand  is  no  Par- 
see,  even  when  he  is  offering  incense 
to  Shakespeare.  His  eulogy  is  ample 
enough,  but  it  is  never  unrestrained 
and  therefore  uncritical — as  Swin- 
burne's was,  only  too  often. 

It  is  in  this  latest  volume  that  the 
French  Ambassador  deals  with  Shake- 
speare— the  supreme  test  for  any 
historian  of  English  literature.  And 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
portrait  of  Shakespeare  the  man  and 
the  analysis  of  Shakespeare  the  dram- 
atist here  presented  can  withstand 
comparison  with  any  hitherto  un- 
dertaken in  any  language.  Indeed, 
the  assertion  may  be  risked,  that 
nowhere  else  can  there  be  found  a 
more  helpful  criticism  of  the  greatest 
of  English  poets.  The  greatness  M. 
Jusserand  sees  clearly  and  makes 
every  reader  see  also.  But  this  glow 
of  appreciation  does  not  warm  him 
into  overlooking  the  abundant  ar- 
tistic inequalities  which  characterize 
Shakespeare's    plays.      Better    than 


any  of  his  predecessors  has  M.  Jus- 
serand made  plain  the  close  rela- 
tion between  the  towering  tragedies 
which  we  now  reverently  study  in 
the  library,  and  the  turbulent  and  tu- 
multuous Elizabethan  audiences  for 
whom  for  they  were  written.  It  was 
for  the  London  playgoer  of  those  spa- 
cious days,  a  creature  of  rude  likings 
and  of  primitive  tastes,  bold,  hearty, 
robust,  callous  and  eager,  that  Shake- 
speare composed  his  plays,  comic 
and  tragic,  and  the  playwright  seems 
to  have  taken  no  thought  of  posterity, 
and  to  have  cared  little  or  nothing  for 
the  fame  these  plays  might  bring  him 
after  they  had  served  their  purpose 
on  the  stage  of  the  playhouse  where 
he  had  an  interest  in  the  takings  at 
the  door.  It  is  in  this  attitude  that 
we  can  find  the  key  to  the  vulgarity 
of  some  of  Shakespeare's  clowns,  and 
to  the  huddled  slovenliness  of  the 
plot  in  some  of  his  later  plays.  That 
these  defects  exist  is  undeniable; 
and  M.  Jusserand  never  shrinks  from 
stating  them,  each  in  its  turn.  And 
he  is,  therefore,  under  no  suspicion 
when  he  comes  to  declare  Shake- 
speare's incomparable  gift  of  en- 
dowing characters  with  life,  and  of 
setting  before  us  a  gallery  of  human 
beings  unrivalled  in  the  works  of  any 
other  poet. 

It  would  be  pleasant,  if  the  limi- 
tations of  space  permitted,  to  dwell 
on  the  vigorous  common-sense  with 
which  M.  Jusserand  handles  the  vexed 
questions  of  Shakesperian  criticism, — 
the  character  and  extent  of  Shake- 
speare's education,  for  example,  and 
the  range  of  his  reading.  He  makes 
it  clear  that  Shakespeare  did  not  care 
greatly  for  books,  except  as  the  tools 
of  his  trade.  He  reveals  himself  as 
disinterested  and  free  from  any  bias 
in  favor  of  the  authors  of  his  own  lan- 
guage; and  he  quotes  in  a  note  Mr. 
John  M.  Robertson's  assertion  that 
Montaigne's  essays  are  "the  source 
of  the  greatest  expansive  movement " 
of  Shakespeare's  mind,  only  to  dis- 
miss this  as  an  "inacceptable  con- 
clusion." He  believes  that  if  Shake- 
speare had  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 
he  had  at  least  a  fair  familiarity  with 
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French,  and  that  he  was  thus  able  to 
make  use  of  the  frequent  French 
translations  of  classic  authors  which 
had  not  then  been  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish. He  waves  aside  all  the  accumu- 
lated parallelisms  laboriously  heaped 
up  by  the  late  Churton  Collins  in  the 
vain  effort  to  prove  that  Shakespeare 
had  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  dramatic  poets  —  especially 
Euripides.  And  he  sweeps  away  also 
the  unconvincing  evidence  of  many  ad- 
mirers to  prove  that  Shakespeare  was 
really  appreciated  in  his  own  time. 

"Many  critics  are  like  woodpeck- 
ers," so  Longfellow  once  declared,- 
"who  instead  of  enjoying  the  fruit 
and  shadow  of  a  tree,  hop  inces- 
santly around  the  trunk,  picking 
holes  in  the  bark  to  discover  some 
little  worm  or  other.' '  From  this 
pettiness  M.  Jusserand  is  wholly  free. 
He  views  his  subject  amply  and 
boldly,  noting  the  defects  but  spend- 
ing his  strength  in  bringing  out  the 
nobler  qualities.  He  recognizes  the 
English  race  as  it  is :  and  he  does  not 
expect  to  find  in  it  characteristics 
really  incompatible  with  its  excel- 
lences. In  the  Tudor  days,  so  he 
reminds  us, 

the  three  layers  of  races  that  had,  in 
olden  time,  been  superimposed  in  Eng- 
land, had  become  fused  into  one  whole 
during  the  fourteenth  century;  their  union 
was  now  intimate.  By  process  of  analysis, 
however,  as  nothing  can  be  lost  nor  can 
entirely  vanish,  it  would  be  possible  to 
trace  out  again  the  main  lines  of  temper 
of  each ;  the  readiness  of  speech  of  the  Celts, 
the  lyricism  and  gravity  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, the  inquiring,  ingenious  and  practical 
mind  of^  the  Franco-Normans,  their  gift 
for  observation  and  raillery.  Saxon  seri- 
ousness and  Norman  irony  combined  to 
make  English  humor.  Only  a  few  traces 
appeared  of  what  is  so  characteristic  of 
races  strongly  permeated  by  Latin  ideas — 
the  sense  of  measure,  the  self-restraint,  the 
art  of  selection,  the  love  of  straight  lines, 
the  disdain  for  details,  the  desire  to  con- 
centrate attention  on  one  single  central 
point;  such  sedate  tastes,  in  fine,  that 
among  England's  nearest  neighbors,  the 
French,  none  of  the  means  proper  to 
comedy  were  allowed  in  tragedy. 


And  on  another  page  he  tells  us 
that  the  English  dramatic  poets 
liked  the  full  liberty  of  blank  verse 
wherein  they  could  keep  near  "to  re- 
alities and  to  nature,  and  yet  avoid 
platitude  and  vulgarity.  Marlowe 
felt  that  this  was  the  kind  of  poetry 
best  suited  to  his  public;  just  as 
parks  in  the  English  style  suit  Eng- 
land, and  gardens  &  lafrangaise,  Ver- 
sailles. We  are,  in  Prance,  for  clear 
and  straight  lines,  we  love  box-bor- 
dered wal  ks  and  rime-bordered  verses ; 
every  one  to  his  own  taste." 

Although  it  has  seemed  best  to  dwell 
at  length  onM.  Jusserand  *s  apprecia- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  is  the  only  superb 
portrait  in  these  three  volumes.  Quite 
as  effective,  each  in  its  own  degree, 
are  the  characterizations  of  Chaucer 
and  Spenser.  Indeed,  the  studies  of 
Henry  VIII  and  of  Elizabeth  demand 
equal  praise;  and  that  these  two 
rulers  should  have  been  considered 
elaborately,  although  they  contributed 
little  to  literature,  is  evidence  that 
M.  Jusserand  was  justifying  the  title 
he  has  chosen  to  give  his  book.  It  is 
a  Literary  History  of  the  English 
People  that  he  has  undertaken,  and 
not  merely  a  history  of  English  litera- 
ture. And  it  needs  to  be  noted,  also, 
that  although  he  is  a  master  of  criti- 
cal method,  and  has  the  fourfold  qual- 
ification of  the  real  critic — insight 
and  equipment,  disinterestedness  and 
sympathy, — he  has  here  preferred  to 
be  the  literary  historian  rather  than 
the  literary  critic,  pure  and  simple.  His 
book  is  no  chronological  collection  of 
monographs  on  separate  authors;  it 
is  truly  a  history,  with  the  unity  and 
the  movement  proper  to  history.  It 
is  a  history  of  the  English  people  as 
they  have  expressed  themselves  in 
literature,  with  full  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  they  expressed  them- 
selves also  in  the  other  arts — as  well 
as  in  life  itself. 

The  two  volumes  of  the  French 
original  are  reproduced  in  the  Eng- 
lish translation  in  three  volumes. 
Indeed,  the  English  version  is  not 
fairly  to  be  described  as  a  translation, 
since  it  is  the  work  of  the  author  him- 
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•  self,  who  has  chosen  to  rehandle  his 
material  in  our  language  for  our  bene- 
fit, modifying  his  conclusions  here  and 
there  and  amplifying  points  likely  to 
be  of  more  interest  to  readers  of  Eng- 
lish than  to  readers  of  French.  This 
translation,  if  such  it  must  be  called, 
is  added  evidence  of  M.  Jusserand's 
mastery  of  our  alien  tongue.  The 
style  is  clear,  with  a  French  felicity 
of  phrasfc  and  with  a  French  incisive- 
ness.  It  is  vigorous  and  idiomatic; 
and  it  can  also  attain  to  a  large  ampli- 
tude and  to  a  lofty  elevation.  Very 
rarely,  indeed,  does  it  betray  the  au- 


thor's alien  birth.  Even  in  minor 
matters  of  orthography,  this  French- 
man shows  that  he  does  not  feel  him- 
self a  stranger.  He  selects  for  his 
own  use  spellings  which  seem  to  him 
fit  and  proper,  rime  and  rimester,  for 
example,  and  eclog.  And,  of  course, 
he  is  careful  to  preserve  the  original 
orthography  of  all  the  many  pas- 
sages which  he  has  occasion  to  quote 
— passages  serving,  therefore,  to  re- 
mind the  casual  reader  of  those  many 
simplifications  which  have  taken  place 
in  English  spelling  during  the  past 
three  centuries. 
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TWO  SPIRITS 

By  Mrs.  SCHUYLER  van  RENSSELAER 


I  am  the  master-spirit,  Love  the  King. 
Hardly  is  in  the  whole  world  anything 
Beneath  the  sun  and  stars  but  when  I  say 
"Do  this  or  that,"  it  maketh  answer  "Yea." 
Empires  and  conquests,  friendships,  pieties, 
I  wreck  and  ravage  if  I  so  but  please ; 
And  wreck  and  ravage,  hatred  and  despair 
Of  men  and  gods,  my  mandate  may  repair. 
All  other  powers  unto  my  footstool  bring 
Their  tribute,  so  to  worship  Love  the  King. 

II 

Nay,  royal  brother,  look  on  me,  a  slave, 
And  boast  not  potency  to  blast  or  save. 
Here  in  the  dust  I  stand,  the  only  one 
Greater  than  thou  beneath  the  stars  and  sun. 
I  work  no  ruin,  but  the  spent  revive; 
And  whom  thou  slayest,  lo,  I  make  alive. 
Stronger  in  suppliance  lifted  is  my  hand, 
0  King,  than  thy  bright  sceptre  of  command. 
The  Lords  of  Life  their  utmost  empire  gave 
Not  unto  thee  but  unto  Love  the  Slave. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  SUPERANNUA 
TION  IN  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 


By  ALCOTT  W.  STOCK  WELL 
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T 

HE  leisurely  habits 
of  our  ancestors, 
when  practising 
the  arts  of  peace, 
did  not  tend  to 
superannuation. 
It  required  the 
conditions  of  a 
more  complex  economic  system  to  add 
to  human  life  that  mechanical  element 
by  the  infusion  of  which  a  consid- 
erable part  of  mankind  became  trans- 
formed into  machines  and  subject 
to  the  elementary  disabilities  of 
wear  and  tear.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  modern  problem  of  superan- 
nuation arose  coincidently  with  the 
development  of  the  latest,  or  indus- 
trial, stage  of  economic  evolution. 

The  wonderful  achievements  in 
the  industrial  realm,  however,  pro- 
foundly affected  society  as  a  whole. 
Substantially  all  ranks  became  in- 
fected with  the  industrial  spirit; 
whole  communities  adopted  the  hab- 
its of  the  industrial  life;  and  there 
was  a  widespread  tendency  to  fol- 
low the  pace  set  by  the  industrial 
army.  The  inevitable  excesses  which 
accompanied  this  phase  acted  as  a 
stimulus  in  the  artificial  production 
of  a  prematurely  disabled  class  of 
such  proportions  as  to  challenge  the 
attention  of  students  and  publicists. 
From  this  nucleus,  reinforced  by  the 
regular  accessions  of  incapacitated 
chargeable  to  the  normal  operation 
of  economic  forces,  we  may  trace 
the  growth  of  the  superannuated  as 
a  type  which  has  taken  rank  among 
the  social  phenomena  of  the  day. 
It    is    plain,    however,    that    the 


modern  problem  of  superannuation 
differs  from  that  of  our  forefathers 
in  degree  rather  than  in  kind.  The 
social  malady  which  was  originally 
sporadic  has  become  endemic.  To 
appreciate  the  potentiality  of  the 
forces  that  make  for  social  progress, 
however,  we  need  only  compare  the 
standards  of  our  remote  ancestors 
with  those  of  our  contemporaries ;  and 
to  glance  at  a  few  historical  land- 
marks which  signalize  the  advance 
of  civilization  as  reflected  in  the  lot 
of  the  superannuated  man. 


II 


Our  savage  ancestors,  we  know, 
were  akin  to  the  beasts  through  the 
dominance  of  instinct.  Civilized 
man  does  not,  of  course,  altogether 
disclaim  kinship  with  the  lower  ani- 
mals, since  he,  too,  is  more  or  less 
a  creature  of  impulse.  Here  again 
the  difference  is  largely  a  question  of 
degree;  but  it  is  more  than  that — it 
is,  as  commonly  defined,  the  relative 
subjection  of  the  animal  to  the 
higher  instincts,  and  in  particular 
the  ascendency  of  the  instinct  for 
humanity.  We  read  with  compos- 
ure of  the  doings  of  primitive  man 
who  was  accustomed  to  be  rid  of  the 
aged  or  disabled  by  leaving  them  in 
their  tracks  to  perish  by  hunger  or 
exposure.  We  reason  that  a  state 
of  savagery  was  the  cause  and  the 
practice  of  cruelty  the  effect.  Man- 
kind, however,  was  destined  for  a 
higher  state  than  savagery.  Along 
the  trail  of  its  progress  are  scattered 
many  landmarks  of  varying  signifi- 
cance. Among  those  of  immediate 
interest  is  the  unique  example  of  the 
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Spartans  who  worked  out  their  sal- 
vation some  five  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  In  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  superannuation, 
however,  their  anomalous  society  ap- 
pears to  have  made  hardly  perceptible 
gain  on  the  score  of  humanity  and 
civilization.  Their  plan,  neverthe- 
less, was  characterized  by  a  higher 
intelligence  and  possessed  the  saving 
graces  (?)  of  economy  and  method. 
To  select  during  the  age  of  infancy 
however,  and  to  condemn  to  death 
by  exposure  those  children  who 
appeared  likely  to  become  prema- 
turely superannuated  burdens  of  the 
state,  implied  an  omniscience  which 
was  quite  foreign  to  the  Spartan  char- 
acter and  to  a  stage  of  society  which 
had  not  reached  beyond  barbarism. 

We  can  count  some  gain  in  passing 
from  savagery  to  barbarism.  Thence 
onward  the  rate  of  progress  is  accel- 
erated. And  for  this  we  are  thankful, 
since  our  interest  is  really  centred 
upon  the  modern  age.  Our  atten- 
tion is  bound  to  focus  itself  upon  the 
phenomena  of  modern  civilization  as 
developed  in  the  industrial  stage; 
and  in  the  earlier  days  of  this  period 
we  find  reference  to  an  example  of  a 
now  familiar  type  but  which  in  the 
year  1825  must  have  been  compara- 
tively rare.  Happily,  too,  the  at- 
tendant circumstances  in  this  instance 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  invite 
comment. 

The  delightful  author  of  the  "  Essays 
of  Elia"  spent  thirty-three  years  of 
his  life  as  a  clerk  in  an  accountant's 
office.  The  work  with  advancing 
age  grew  more  and  more  irksome, 
and  he  longed  for  "a  few  years  be- 
tween the  grave  and  the  desk."  His 
final  emancipation  in  1825,  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  came  about  through  the 
magnanimity  of  his  employers,  who 
retired  him  with  a  pension  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  There  is  an  effective 
plea  for  "The  Superannuated  Man" 
in  Lamb's  autobiographical  essay 
which  bears  that  title.  He  describes 
the  change  from  the  "strict  cellular 
discipline"  of  thirty-three  years'  desk- 
work  as  "passing  into  another 
world."     In    the    first    flush    of    his 


liberty  he  declares  that  "a  man  can 
never  have  too  much  time  to  him- 
self nor  too  little  to  do.  Had  I  a 
son  I  would  christen  him  Nothing-to- 
do;  he  should  do  nothing."  He 
gradually  adjusted  himself  to  the 
new  conditions.  "I  have  time  for 
everything,"  he  writes.  "I  can  visit 
a  sick  friend.  I-  can  spare  to  go  to 
church  without  grudging  the  huge 
fragment  which  it  used  to  seem  to 
cut  out  of  the  holiday.  I  have  done 
all  that  I  came  into  this  world  to  do 
.  .  .  and  have  the  rest  of  the  dav 
to  myself." 

Ill 

In  the  progressive  adjustment  of 
society  to  the  novel  conditions  of  the 
industrial  stage,  the  abnormal  or 
barbarous  factors  have  inevitably 
given  way  before  the  ascending  in- 
fluence of  the  normal  or  humane 
sentiments;  but  the  process  of  ad- 
justment is  interminable.  The  fruits 
of  the  harsher  struggle  in  the  sphere  of 
modern  industry  appear  in  various 
forms.  In  England,  where  these 
fruits  have  been  subject  to  most 
careful  analysis,  public  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  a  physically  de- 
teriorated type  of  humanity.  The 
results  in  other  European  countries 
have  been  less  pronounced,  while  in 
America  this  English  form  of  social 
infirmity  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
reached  beyond  a  sporadic  stage. 
There  is,  however,  a  form  common 
to  all  countries  and  in  all  countries 
the  most  common.  It  is  the  form 
usually  designated  as  superannuation. 

It  is  the  glory  and  distinguishing 
mark  of  our  civilization  that  we 
customarily  accept  the  challenge  of 
any  problem  affecting  the  common 
weal.  The  problem  of  the  super- 
annuated has  been  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Government,  which  is  the 
largest  employer  of  labor,  becomes 
the  factor  of  prime  importance  in 
a  consideration  of  the  question; 
and  civilized  government  has,  in 
general,  assumed  the  responsibilities 
of  its  burden  in  a  noteworthy  manner. 
In  our  own  country,  however,  we 
owe  what  success  has  been  achieved 
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in  solving  the  problem  to  the  great 
private  corporations,*  while  to  the 
government  we  have  so  far  looked 
in  vain  for  measures  to  relieve  its 
superannuated  civil  employees. 

This  is  for  several  reasons  a  re- 
markable fact.  Most  remarkable,  in- 
deed, is  the  mere  existence  of  the 
fact  at  all.  It  is  hardly  explica- 
ble that  such  a  phenomenon  should 
be  encountered  in  the  case  of  a 
representative  government  operated 
by  the  will  of  the  majority  of  a 
citizenship  alleged  to  be  among  the 
world's  most  intelligent;  and  more 
especially  when  the  units  composing 
that  citizenship  freely  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  the  allegation.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  accurately  the 
period  in  which  America  as  a  nation 
became  sensible  of  its  nomination 
by  destiny  to  be  the  chosen  people 
among  the  moderns;  but  several 
generations  have  appeared  since  the 
idea  became  impregnated  in  the 
American  consciousness;  and  nowa- 
days it  is  merely  second  nature  that 
we  regard  the  United  States  as  a 
leader  among  the  nations.  We  ha- 
bitually assume  that  our  country  is, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  the  most 
democratic  of  democracies  as  well 
as  the  most  powerful  of  the  great 
powers;  that  pre-eminence  in  the 
qualities  of  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise is  a  birthright  of  its  people; 
and  that  it  is  destined  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  to  pave  the  world's 
way  in  the  march  of  progress.  Nor 
do  we  lack  convincing  arguments 
to  support  this  optimistic  attitude. 
We  point,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
record  of  success  in  dealing  with 
those  fundamental  problems  con- 
cerning life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  whose  solution  was 
foreordained  by  our  immortal  Con- 
stitution. On  the  other  hand,  our 
achievements  in  the  domain  of  the 
material  receive  universal  recogni- 
tion in  the  unconscious  homage  of 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  who  flock 
to  our  shores  by  numbers  unprece- 

*  See  McClure's  Magazine,  December,  1908;  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  October,  1908*  and  the  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  March,  1909. 


dented  in  the  annals  of  the  world's 
migrations. 

Would  it  be  unpatriotic  to  suggest 
a  slight  discrepancy  between  our 
claims  and  our  accomplishments? 
To  the  intelligent  foreigner  who 
compares  the  one  with  the  other 
must  we  not  appear  somewhat  enig- 
matical? He  must  find  it  hard,  at 
any  rate,  to  reconcile  the  professed 
faith  in  our  government  with  our 
reluctance  to  entrust  to  it  some  of 
the  universally  recognized  functions 
of  government.  He  might  even 
conclude  that  we  lack  the  courage 
of  our  convictions.  The  testimony 
seemingly  points  to  a  lack  of  suffi- 
cient working  faith  in  our  own 
government  to  confide  to  it,  for 
example,  the  control  or  operation 
of  those  natural  monopolies  which 
for  decades  have  been  operated  or 
controlled  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
other  governments. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
civilized  government  other  than  ours 
which  does  not  own  and  operate  its 
own  telegraph  system.  If  we  cross 
the  sea  we  meet  in  England,  our 
first  stopping-place,  a  system  greatly 
superior  to  ours  in  equipment,  quality 
of  service,  and  cheapness  of  rates. 
Apparently,  lack  of  faith  in  our 
government's  ability  to  conduct  the 
business  can  alone  explain  our  ac- 
quiescence in  relatively  inferior  ser- 
vice at  comparatively  extortionate 
rates.  The  question  of  establishing* 
postal  savings  banks  is  now,  tardily 
enough,  before  Congress.  In  view  of 
the  uniformly  favorable  experience 
of  other  countries,  and  of  the  ac- 
knowledged benefits  which  would 
follow  their  introduction  in  our  own 
country,  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
some  scheme  of  postal  savings  banks 
will  fail  of  adoption.  But  why, 
again,  this  tardy  action  in  reference 
to  a  simple  matter  of  public  business 
the  benefits  of  which  other  nations 
have  enjoyed  for  years  and  years? 
Is  it  because  we  fear  that  the  deli- 
cate fabric  of  our  government  will 
be  smirched  by  contact  with  an 
actual  business  proposition?  We  are 
certainly  not   ready  to   admit   that 
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the  leading  nation  lacks  the  ability 
to  accomplish  what  other  govern- 
ments have  accomplished.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  it  is  simply  our  extreme 
individualism  which  is  averse  to 
collective  action.  It  is,  however, 
an  axiom  of  the  practically-minded 
that  that  government  is  best  which 
best  serves  the  governed.  Judged 
by  this  criterion  our  own  hardly 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  its  position 
as  "the  best  government  on  God's 
green  earth.1 


IV 


An  interesting  incident  of  the  past 
year  in  American  Federal  affairs  has 
been  the  agitation  among  civil- 
service  employees  for  the  privilege 
of  establishing  under  governmental 
auspices  a  scheme  of  old-age  insur- 
ance to  provide  against  the  evils 
of  superannuation.  An  organiza- 
tion of  national  scope  among  gov- 
ernment employees,  known  as  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Association,  has  proposed  a 
plan  which  is  designed  to  retire 
the  so-called  superannuated  on  annui- 
ties created  by  deductions  from  the 
salaries  of  employees.  It  provides 
in  effect  a  compulsory  savings  account 
for  every  employee  of  the  civil 
service.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  scheme 
of  government  pensions,  since  the 
cost  to  the  national  treasury  will  be 
merely  the  nominal  expense  of  ad- 
ministration. A  bill*  embodying  these 
main  features  has  been  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 


on  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service.  It 
is  restricted  in  its  scope,  however, 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  is  food  for  reflection  in  a 
comparison  of  this  cautious  and 
tentative  measure  with  the  practice 
among  the  other  great  world  powers, 
where  the  principle  of  civil  pensions 
is  so  firmly  established  as  to  be 
deemed  an  indispensable  factor  in 
the  administration  of  civilized  gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  is 
practically  the  only  civilized  country 
which  has  failed  to  make  provision 
for  its  superannuated  civil  employees. 
A  tabular  statement  has  been  com- 
piled from  the  21st  Annual  Report 
of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
(beginning  page  242),  which  is  in- 
tended to  show  the  approximate 
status  of  superannuated  civil  servants 
under  ordinary  conditions  in  Euro- 
pean countries.     (See  foot  of  page.) 

Such  a  comparison  is  at  least 
suggestive  of  our  national  limita- 
tions. For  we  very  well  know  that 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  are 
subject  to  human  fallibility.  Neither 
nation  nor  individual  is  capable  of 
achieving  a  perfectly  well-rounded 
growth.  The  evolutionary  history  of 
the  United  States  is  marked  by  exces- 
sive development  in  some  directions 
and  by  a  lack  of  progress  in  others; 
and  our  present  stage,  as  we  must 
admit,  does  not  meet  in  all  respects 
the  test  of  civilization.  To  illustrate 
this  truth  is  a  task  more  righteous 
than  gracious.  Our  present  purpose 
may  be  served,  however,  by  reference 
to  a  single  though  serious  short- 
coming for  which  there  is  a  partial 


Country 


Austria 

Belgium.. .. 
Denmark. .. 

France 

Germany. . . 
Gt.  Britain. 
Italy 

Netherlands 
Russia 


Age  of  Retirement 


Permissible 


After  40  years 
served 

6s 
70 

55,  60 
60 


Compulsory 


7o 
67 


65 
65 


After  40  years  served  or  at  age  65 
after  25  years  service 

a*    5S'65  l      ^ 

After  35  years  served 


Origin  of  Pension  Fund 


From  Govt. 


Part 

Part" 
All  (?) 

All  (?) 

All 
All  (?) 

Part 
All 


From  Empl. 


Part  3  % 

salary 

Part 

All  (5  %) 


Part 


Maximum  Pension 


Full   pay    (after  40 
years  served) 

1-60  for  each  year 

From  50  %  salary  up 

75  %  salary 

75  %  salary 

66  2-x  %  salary 

Fixed  by  court 

66  2-3  %  salary 
33  «~3  %  salary 


•  House  bill  38,286,  60th  Congress,  2d  Session. 
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excuse  in  the  natural  tendencies 
peculiar  to  our  social  organization. 
These  tendencies  have  resulted  in 
the  growth  of  an  extreme  individu- 
alism, which  is  responsible  for  an 
undue  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  selfish 
ends  and  an  attitude  of  relative  pas- 
sivity or-  indifference  toward  matters 
affecting  the  general  good. 

So  thoroughly  established,  indeed, 
is  the  individualistic  temperament 
in  this  country  that  men  of  promi- 
nence do  not  hesitate  to  raise  the 
issue  of  propriety,  or  even  to  question 
the  legitimacy  of  governmental  in- 
itiative, in  the  sphere  of  civil  pen- 
sions. The  conclusive  answer  to 
such  objections,  of  course,  is  found 
in  the  records  of  contemporary  civ- 
ilization. We  may  also  refer  to  the 
attitude  of  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  American  students  toward 
a  modern  conception  of  the  functions 
of  government.  By  them  it  is  held 
to  be  a  privilege,  not  to  say  a  duty, 
of  government  to  emphasize  the 
altruistic  or  human  element  in  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs  and  to  maintain 
an  advanced  position  in  the  field 
of  social  progress.  Thus  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  government  ought 
within  reasonable  bounds,  if  expe- 
dient from  the  stand-point  of  human- 
ity, to  adopt  the  highest  standard 
touching  the  welfare  of  its  servants 
in  reference  to  such  matters  as  hours 
of  labor,  rates  of  compensation,  lia- 
bility for  injuries,  and  pensions. 

The  argument,  indeed,  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  by  the  government  of 
a  civil  pension  scheme  is  apparently 
simple  enough.  So  logical  a  propo- 
sition is  it,  in  fact,  that  in  a  recital 
of  the  practical  advantages  of  the 
scheme  one  might  feel  the  diffidence 
which  arises  from  a  consciousness  of 
threshing  over  old  straw  and  rais- 
ing a  question  which  ought  evidently 
no  longer  to  persist.  The  apparent 
absence,  however,  of  accurate  infor- 
mation concerning  the  utilitarian 
basis  of  the  pension  idea  is  a  legiti- 
mate excuse  for  reiterating  some 
established  facts. 

The  retirement  or  pension  scheme, 
then,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  merit 


system  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  governmental  employment.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  and  common- 
sense  teaches  that  the  business  of 
the  government  can  be  effectually 
conducted  only  by  adherence  to  a 
general  standard  of  practical  effi- 
ciency for  its  employees.  The 
maintenance  of  such  a  standard 
involves  the  displacement  by  young 
and  active  men  of  those  who  in  ; 
service  become  disabled  or  superan- 
nuated. From  a  humane  and  civ- 
ilized view-point  this  can  mean 
nothing  less  than  adequate  provision, 
in  some  form  of  pension,  particularly 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  disabled 
or  infirm,  and  in  general  to  afford 
the  enjoyment  of  that  leisure  which 
is  the  reward  of  faithful  service.  On 
the  purely  practical  side  such  a  provi- 
sion is  self -compensatory,  so  to  speak, 
through  its  power  to  attract  and 
retain  the  most  desirable  classes  of 
employees.  And  in  view  of  the  mu- 
tuality of  these  interests  it  appears 
that  the  total  cost  of  operating  a 
pension  or  retirement  scheme,  which 
is  the  solution  of  the  whole  matter, 
may  be  justly  shared  between  the 
government  and  its  servants. 

The  writer  cannot  forbear  invit- 
ing attention  to  what  appears  to  be 
a  notably  well-balanced  pension  or 
retirement  scheme  as  embodied  in 
House  bill  1562,  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Railroads  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Legislature  under 
date  of  April  15,  1909. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pension  system. in  behalf 
of  the  employees  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  railroad  corporation  under  the 
management  of  a  board  of  trustees 
representing  both  the  corporation 
and  the  employees.  Certain  func- 
tions of  the  board  are  to  be  exercised 
subject  to  the  joint  approval  of  the 
State  insurance  commissioner  and 
State  actuary,  while  such  matters 
as  the  classification  of  employees  and 
establishment  of  age  limits  are  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  directors  of 
the  railroad  corporation. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  sys- 
tem relates  to  the  creation  of  the 
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pension  fund,  which  consists  of  two 
parts.  One  part,  made  up  of  deposits 
fsom  the  employees  of  three  per 
cent,  of  their  wages,  is  to  furnish  the 
basis  upon  retirement  for  a  life 
annuity  payable  monthly;  the  other 
part  is  to  consist  of  a  separate  fund 
contributed  entirely  by  the  railroad 
corporation.  From  this  there  will 
be  paid  to  every  annuitant  for  life  a 
monthly  pension  equal  in  amount  and 
in  addition  to  the  annuity. 

Since  the  above  paragraph  was 
written  the  pension  scheme  has  been 
submitted  to  the  employees  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  corporation 
and  has  been  by  them  accepted.  The 
scheme  is  npw  (December,  1909)  be- 
fore the  directors  of  the  corporation 
with  every  probability  of  approval 
and  adoption. 

While  in  the  United  States  the 
idea,  itself,  of  civil  pensions  is  still 
in  the  debatable  stage,  it  does  not 
lack  for  champions  among  those 
familiar  with  actual  conditions.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  knowledge 
of  the  facts  implies  acceptance  of 
the  scheme.  Heads  of  departments 
at  Washington  have  repeatedly  put 
themselves  on  record  in  favor  of  a 
humane  retirement  scheme  for  super- 
annuated employees  who  are  necessa- 
rily a  serious  detriment  to  efficient 
administration. 

Certain  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  employees  of  the  executive  civil 
service  of  the  United  States  are 
disclosed  in  Census  Bulletin  ninety- 
four,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  It  is  shown  that  on  July  1, 
1907,  there  was  a  total  of  6523  em- 
ployees in  the  executive  civil  service 
sixty-five  years  of  age  or  over.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  practically 
one  government  employee  in  fourteen 
is  at  least  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

An  investigation  conducted  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  by 
direction  of  the  President  in  1906 
brought  out  certain  facts  in  regard 
to  the  1626  employees  over  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  in  the  departmental 
service  at  Washington.  Of  this  total 
934  were  veterans  and  692  civilians, 
and  only  eighty-three  were  appointed 


through  open  competitive  examina- 
tion. By  subtracting  from  the  total 
actual  salaries  of  these  employees 
the  total  as  would  be  if  the  salaries 
were  adjusted  on  the  basis*  of  thor- 
oughly efficient  employees,  it  was 
found  that  the  annual  loss  to  the 
government  through  lack  of  efficiency 
due  to  superannuation  was  slightly 
over  $400,000  in  Washington  alone. 
(See  pages  11  and  12,  "23d  Annual 
Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission.") 

In  an  address  delivered  May  21, 
1906,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of 
Maryland,  our  President,  then  Secre- 
tary Taft,  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of 
pensions  for  government  employees. 
"I  hope  sometime,"  he  said,  "that 
we  will  come  to  the  establishment  of 
a  civil  pension  system  for  civil  ser- 
vants who  have,  after  years  of  service, 
reached  an  age  when  they  can  no 
longer  be  active.  The  system  which 
soulless  corporations  adopt  because 
they  know  it  to  be  to  the  benefit  of 
their  stockholders,  it  seems  to  me, 
can  safely  be  adopted  by  our  govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  men  who 
serve  it.  .  .  .  Ultimately,  I  believe, 
we  will  come  to  the  time  when  the 
government  will  take  care  of  its  faith- 
ful servants  by  pensioning  them."  * 


The  force  of  the  economic  argument 
for  the  systematic  relief  of  the  bur- 
dens of  superannuation  is  now  al- 
most universally  recognized.  There 
is  gradually  developing,  however,  a 
higher  or  altruistic  conception  of  the 
problem  which  is  based  upon  what 
may  be  termed  the  human  argument; 
and  the  broadening  of  the  conception 
is  naturally  enough  marked  by  a 
proportionate  expansion  of  the  field 
of  the  problem.  We  are  to  antici- 
pate, in  other  words,  a  logical  and 
universal  demand  for  insurance  to 
protect  the  inalienable  right  of  every 
man  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  leisure 
which  is  earned  by  the  performance 

*  Page  175,  a 4th  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1907. 
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of  his  share  of  service  in  the  world's 
work.  One  may  hesitate  in  this 
practical  age  to  venture  into  the 
realm  of  ideals  which  this  concep- 
tion implies.  Nevertheless  it  may  be 
remembered  that  to-day's  ideal  is 
the  realization  of  to-morrow.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  better 
exposition  of  this  idealistic  phase 
than  that  contained  in  the  history 
of  the  Honorable  John  Bigelow,  of 
New  York.  When  asked,  two  years 
ago,  on  the  occasion  of  his  ninetieth 
birthday,  to  what  he  attributed  his 
length  of  life,  he  declared  the  efficient 
cause  to  be  his  retirement  from  active 
business  before  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  fifty.  This  release,  however,  did 
not  imply  idleness.  He  intimated 
that  he  had  since  led  the  sedulous 
life,  but  that  his  activities  had  been 
confined  in  congenial  channels  unob- 
structed by  the  burdensome  cares 
of  the  average  lot.  To  Mr.  Bigelow — 
editor,  diplomat  and  author — such 
an  ideal  plan  of  life  was  quite  practi- 
cable. Few  of  us  at  the  present  stage 
of  civilization  are  eligible  for  this 
privileged  class. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  note,  however, 
that  in  the  year  aooo  the  usual  age 
of  release  from  bread-winning  pur- 
suits, according  to  Mr.  Bellamy 
(who  is  as  good  authority  as  another 
touching  that  time),  coincides  with 
the  period  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  retire- 
ment. And  it  may  be  further  re- 
marked that  the  men  of  the  year 
2000  retire  from  motives  similar  to 
those  which  actuated  Mr.  Bigelow. 
It  was  his  desire  to  cease,  not  from 
industry,  but  from  industry  limited 
to  commercial  ends;  to  enjoy  the 
exercise    of    faculties    dedicated    to 


the  pursuits  of  the  higher  life;  and 
to.  experience  the  possession  of  lei- 
sure. 

For  leisure,  it  has  been  said,  is  the 
world's  most  valuable  asset.  One 
of  the  chief  aims  of  civilization  is  not 
to  make  but  to  diminish  labor  in 
order  to  gain  leisure.  It  was  a 
motto  of  the  founders  of  the  historic 
Brook  Farm  Community  in  1841 
that  true  wealth  is  leisure  to  five  in 
all  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  The 
founders  were  not,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  well  balanced — few  of  us  are 
well  balanced  in  any  sense  —  and 
their  enterprise  was  a  practical  failure. 
Nevertheless,  as  idealists  they  ful- 
filled a  mission  in  the  world,  nor 
were  they  wholly  lacking  in  pro- 
phetic insight. 

The  idealistic  is  not  usually  the 
side  of  immediate  importance.  In 
contrast  with  the  actual,  however, 
the  ideal  maybe  of  practical  advan- 
tage through  the  activity  of  the 
imagination  by  affording  a  spur  to 
continuance  of  effort  in  a  specific  di- 
rection. Thus  the  man  of  imagina- 
tion possesses  a  distinct  and  obvious 
advantage  over  the  man  with  a  purely 
practical  turn  of  mind.  The  former, 
for  example,  unconsciously  perceives 
the  intimate  relation  to  social  progress 
of  a  retirement  scheme  for  civil- 
service  employees.  The  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  movement,  however, 
and  its  appropriate  place  in  the  cause 
of  civilization  are  not'  at  present 
generally  apprehended.  It  is  never- 
theless true  that  the  scheme  for 
adequate  and  humane  treatment  of 
superannuated  civil-service  employees 
is  an  essential  although  incidental 
step  in  the  evolution  of  society. 
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By  ELLEN  FITZGERALD 


A  TRAVELLER  in  France  is  sure 
to  find  Rouen  a  city  of  absorb- 
ing interest.  He  re-reads  the 
glory  of  the  old  Norman  capital  in  her 
Gothic  architecture,  recalls  the  lurid 
romance,  or  rather  tragedy,  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  and  is  sure  to  remember  that 
here  Corneille  was  born.  But  if  his  in- 
terest is  in  the  art  of  writing,  if  he  is 
under  the  spell  of  prose  as  a  literary 
instrument,  Rouen  is  more  than  all 
these  the  home  of  Gustave  Flaubert. 
It  was  his  spirit,  so  tense,  so  sombre, 
so  self-effacing,  that  put  me  in  a 
pilgrim  mood  when,  not  long  ago,  I 
looked  upon  all  he  had  looked  upon — 
the  idle  dull  city,  the  spreading  Seine 
and  the  far-off  hills.  I  felt  a  kind 
of  awesome  piety  toward  this  ascetic 
of  literature  as  I  came  upon  the  old 
H6tel  Dieu  where  he  was  born,  and 
did  full  reverence  to  his  austere 
devotion  to  art  when  I  sat  long  hours 
in  a  grassy  nook  in  the  city  park  be- 
fore the  simple  monument  his  coun- 
trymen had  placed  there,  a  monument 
as  unique  as  the  man  it  honors. 

Very  little  of  Flaubert's  life  or  work 
does  the  white  slab  shrinking  into 
the  park  wall  reveal.  It  is  as  imper- 
sonal a  memorial  as  the  most  im- 
personal of  writers  could  have  wished. 
A  delicate,  nude  figure,  holding  a 
scroll  inscribed  with  the  pitifully 
short  list  of  Flaubert's  writings, 
looks  intently  toward  the  upper 
corner  of  the  slab  at  a  bas-relief  of 
the  author's  head,  whose  eyes  are  not 
toward  the  figure,  but  beyond  it. 
A  graceful,  gracious  tribute  to  Flau- 
bert this  is;  but  how  little  it  tells  of 
the  traveller,  the  scholar,  the  critic, 
and  above  all  the  novelist  whose 
method  in  fiction  is  one  to  conjure 
with.  It  was  not  the  presence  of 
the  monument,  however,  nor  even 
a  cursory  review  of  the  books  on 
the  scroll  beginning  with  "Madame 
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Bovary,"  which  could  renew  in  one 
the  spirit  of  Flaubert.  That  is  won 
from  his  letters;  a  spirit  which  fused 
my  whole  thought  of  Flaubert  in 
this,  his  native  city,  a  spirit  critical, 
impassioned,  stimulative,  and,  too, 
a  spirit  Flaubert  dreaded  to  reveal — 
personal.  It  was  echoes  from  these 
letters  that  urged  me  to  Rouen,  and 
once  there  they  became  the  living 
voice  of  the  man  who  wrote  them,  a 
voice  harsh  and  rasping  at  times,  but 
withal  the  voice  of  one  to  whom 
literature  was  the  supreme  passion. 

To  interpret  these  letters  in  any 
but  a  serious  mood  would  do  wrong 
to  the  man  who  wrote  them.  First 
of  all,  their  existence  is  one  of  the 
inevitable  ironies  occurring  in  all 
biography.  Here  was  a  man  of 
severest  life  and  doctrine,  emphatic 
in  his  teaching  that  an  author's  self 
is  nothing;  that  what  is  lyrical,  con- 
fessional, intimate,  or  of  any  personal 
bias  whatever,  is  unworthy  of  art. 
Yet  his  letters  are  nearly  as  volumi- 
nous as  his  novels,  letters  as  self- 
revealing  as  any  in  literary  biography. 
They  do  not  gratify  any  idle  curios- 
ity eager  for  the  details  of  a  great 
man's  life.  Rather  from  them  comes 
a  power  quickening  us  to  a  sense  of 
art,  especially  of  the  art  of  writing. 
Literature  was  to  Flaubert  more  than 
life,  his  success  in  it  more  than  any- 
thing life  could  offer.  It  was  to  him 
a  deity.  To  it  he  consecrated  him- 
self with  all  the  ardor  of  a  devotee, 
moaning  only  that  he  brought  too 
little  to  the  sacrifice,  that  he  was  all 
unworthy  a  place  in  its  sacred  temple. 
How  vividly  I  remembered  he  was 
not  out  of  his  teens  when  he  wrote 
that  he  would  give  all  the  science 
past,  present  and  to  come,  all  the 
stupid  erudition  of  research,  for  two 
verses  of  Lamartine,  or  of  Victor 
Hugo;  and  how  inexorable  he  was 
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to  the  woman  who  loved  him,  when 
he  declared  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  world  for  him  but  "  les  beaux 
vers,  les  phrases  bien  tourntes,  harnto- 
nieuses,  chantantes;  au  dela,  rien." 

With  this  ideal  of  Flaubert  in 
mind,  it  was  surely  in  place  to  look 
critically  at  the  scroll,  and  one  might 
well  acknowledge  that  prose  fiction 
has  no  finer  presentment  of  detail 
than  his  "Madame  Bovary";  "Sa- 
l&mbo"  is  resplendent  with  pictures; 
"St.  Antoine"  stays  in  the  memory 
as  prose  of  deep  harmony.  It  was 
easy,  too,  to  deduce  from  his  pre- 
dilection for  form  Flaubert's  theory 
of  art.  "The  aim  of  art  is  the 
Beautiful  above  everything,"  is  his 
doctrine.  "I  am  convinced  that  all 
is  an  affair  of  .style,  or  rather  of 
tournure  d' aspect.  There  are  neither 
beautiful  nor  vile  subjects,  and  it 
should  be  established  as  an  axiom, 
in  regarding  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  pure  art,  that  of  them- 
selves they  are  nothing;  they  derive 
value  from  the  style  in  which  they 
are  treated — and  style  is  absolutely 
a  method  of  seeing  things."  Ah! 
Flaubert.  One  had  ,but  to  look  again 
at  the  list — "L'Education  Senti- 
mentale  "  and  "Buvard  and  Pecuchet" 
or  even  "Les.Trois  Contes" — to  be 
sure  that  something  more  than  style 
is  needed  to  make  successful  books. 

What  groaning  this  theory  cost 
Flaubert,  making  him  mope  and 
moan,  till  I  seemed  to  hear  his 
frenzy:  "Oh,  what  a  rascal  thing  is 
style!  If  I  could  master  the  style, 
I  know  what  sort  of  writer  I  should 
be."  His  ideal  haunted  him  till 
he  wished  to  become  only  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  great  masters;  as  for 
becoming  a  master  himself,  he  was 
sure  he  would  fail.  "One  arrives  at 
style,"  he  says,  "only  with  atrocious 
labor,  with  fanatical  and  devoted  con- 
stancy. It  requires  a  superhuman 
will  to  write:  I  am  only  a  man." 

This  fanatical  devotion  of  Flaubert 
to  great  writing  was  what  made  him 
merciless  to  his  contemporaries.  He 
was  as  skilful  as  Carlyle  in  applying 
sharp  epithets  to  poor  writers.  It 
was  not  unkind,  even  in  Rouen,  to 


admit  that  Flaubert  was  no  Olympian 
like  Goethe,  or  he  would  have  smiled 
blandly  at  the  writers  of  his  day  while 
he  himself  confidently  pursued  his 
aerial  way.  Instead,  he  scolded  and 
derided  the  "decadents"  of  his  age. 
The  plaintive  poetry  of  Alfred  de 
Musset  was  to  him  a  "debility  of 
mind."  Victor  Hugo  he  regarded 
in  later  life  as  childish,  because  this 
poet  wrote  for  the  masses,  who  to 
Flaubert  were  a  stupid  lot,  insensible 
to  art.  Lamartine,  too,  he  looked 
upon  as  a  weakling.  Sainte-Beuve 
was  nothing  to  Flaubert  but  a  "  Par- 
nassian legislator."  Even  Balzac 
could  not  satisfy  Flaubert's  august 
notion  of  literature.  He  condemned 
this  Titan,  as  Ben  Jonson  did  Shake- 
speare, for  the  want  of  art.  At  this 
thought,  as  a  lover  of  Balzac,  I  could 
not  but  compare  his  old  men  in 
"Cousin  Pons"  with  "Buvard  and 
Pecuchet,"  to  more  than  satisfy  my- 
self that,  as  far  as  art  is  concerned, 
the  first  book  is  a  great  piece  of  double 
portraiture,  the  second  a  fine  com- 
pendium of  modern  knowledge.  Yet 
with  all  this  acrid  criticism,  how 
tolerant  Flaubert  was  of  some  of  the 
weak  subject-matter  of  George  Sand, 
because  she  had  an  idyllic  sense, 
and  in  her  best  moments  is  an  artist. 
It  is  not  wrong  to  cite  how  un- 
sympathetic Flaubert  was  toward 
his  contemporaries,  how  contemptu- 
ous he  was  of  all  writers,  except  of 
Shakespeare,  Rabelais  and  Montaigne, 
when  one  knows  how  unsparing  he 
was  of  himself.  He  felt  the  basis 
of  his  nature  to  be  saltitnbanque. 
No,  it  was  not  that,  but  a  depth  of 
bitterness  that  colored  his  whole 
view  of  life,  of  art,  of  himself. 

I  am  nothing  but  a  literary  lizard  that 
warms  himself  all  day  at  the  great  sun  of 
art.  My  life  is  a  lake,  a  stagnant  pool. 
I  carry  within  me  the  melancholy  of  a 
barbarous  race.  Having  few  illusions  I 
have  experienced  no  disillusions. 

It  was  this  feeling  of  the  nothing- 
ness in  his  own  life  that  made  Flau- 
bert call  all  life  a  continual  indiges- 
tion, and  happiness  a  lie,  the  search 
for  which   causes   all  the  calamities 
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of  life.  One  comes  from  these  hard 
sayings  of  Flaubert  to  accept  the 
abnormality  of  his  life.  He  con- 
fesses himself  that  he  could  stand 
by  the  deathbed  of  his  only  sister 
with  eyes  dry  as  marble,  but  in  the 
presence  of  fictitious  sorrow  he  could 
weep  abundantly.  Realities  never 
touched  his  heart.  The  man,  too, 
who  voted  all  women  inferior  because 
"  they  have  a  heart  too  ardent,  and  a 
mind  too  exclusive  to  understand  the 
religion  of  beauty  as  abstract  senti- 
ment," was  not  to  be  argued  with. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  whether  or 
not  Flaubert,  in  whatever  Elysium 
he  has  found  rest,  has  unlearned  this 
morbid,  unnatural  view  of  life,  and 
whether  he  has  come  to  see  that  his 
misanthropy  was  in  a  way  answerable 
for  the  partial  failure  in  his  art.  It 
would  be  a  pity  if  Flaubert  should 
never  learn  that  it  was  his  scorn  of 
the  simple  things  of  life  that  made 
him  a  triumphant  craftsman,  instead 
of  a  great  interpreter  of  men  and 
women;  a  pity,  too,  if  he  does  not  yet 
understand  that  art  is  hot  a  divinely 
impersonal  something  dropped  from 
the  clouds,  but  is  instead  a  beautiful 
human  thing  growing  out  of  any  life 
awaiting  its  interpreter.  Does  he 
now  know  that  Homer  and  Shake- 
speare did  not  write  such  a  book  as 
he  wished  to  write? — "one  without 
any  exterior  attachment,  existing 
wholly  by  the  internal  force  of  the 
6tyle,  as  gravity  maintains  the  earth 
in  space."  Even  Shakespeare's  su- 
perhuman impersonality  disappears 
in  his  sonnets,  and  in  an  intimate 
reading  of  his  plays.  Homer,  too, 
remembers  he  is  a  Greek  and  sings 
at  least  once  in  his  own  name.  Will 
Flaubert  persist  eternally  in  the  idea, 
too,  the  more  obscure  an  author's  life, 
the  more  should  his  work  appeal  to 
us?  "I  think  of  Michael  Angelo,"  he 
says,  "  only  as  an  old  man  of  colossal 
stature,  sculpturing  at  night  by  torch- 
light." But,  thanks  to  Condi  vi's  bi- 
ography and  his  own  sonnets,  we 
know  more  of  Michael  Angelo  than 
this;  and  thanks,  too,  to  the  human 
heart  by  which  we  live,  the  letters 


of  Flaubert  are  his  sonnet  key,  re- 
vealing to  us  a  man  of  deep  emotional 
life,  all  the  deeper  for  its  concentra- 
tion, for  its  impassioned  abnormality. 
In  spite  of  all  his  harshness,  how- 
ever, this  writer  appeals  to  me  as  a 
kind  of  saint.  I  came  to  the  mon- 
ument as  to  a  shrine,  in  the  spirit  of 
reverence.  His  devotion  to  great 
writing  was  like  that  of  the  fiery 
zealots  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  re- 
ligion. It  was  overwrought,  at  times 
unnatural,  but  it  was  always  sincere, 
disinterested.  How  few  writers,  ei- 
ther living  or  dead,  could  say  with 
him  they  had  no  thought  in  writing, 
neither  money  nor  honor,  but  the 
simple  purpose  of  working  nobly!  I 
remembered,  too,  how  when  he  read 
"Lear"  he  neither  ate  nor  slept,  but 
surrendered  himself  completely  to  the 
emotion  of  the  play.  How  abso- 
lutely he  has  atoned  for  his  coun- 
trymen's neglect   of   Shakespeare! 

When  I  read  Shakespeare,  I  become 
greater,  more  intelligent,  and  purer.  Come 
to  the  end  of  one  of  his  plays,  it  seems  I 
am  upon  a  high  mountain;  everything 
disappears  and  everything  appears.  One 
is  no  longer  a  man,  one  is  an  eye;  new 
horizons  surge  before  one,  perspective  pro- 
longs itself  to  the  infinite. 

No,  I  should  not  say  with  Henry 
James,  "Poor  Flaubert,"  but  "Great 
Flaubert,"  who  had  his  high  human 
moments,  whose  service  to  literature 
as  an  abstract  devotion  is  worth 
more  than  the  producing  of  many 
books.  Pagan  that  he  was,  he  had  a 
great  religion.  Its  doctrines  we  may 
not  agree  with;  its  spirit  will  quicken 
all  who  come  close  to  it.  This  was 
the  spirit  that  brought  me  to  Rouen 
and  kept  me  there  in  reminiscent 
mood.  Indeed,  I  was  right  loath 
to  go,  but  all  pilgrimages  have  an 
end. 

With  one  more  glance  at  the  Teu- 
tonic face  of  Flaubert,  and  at  the 
delicate,  nude  figure  below  it,  and  the 
brief  list  on  the  scroll,  it  was  still 
from  the  letters  came  my  parting 
thought,  so  expressive  of  his  self-ef- 
facing life:  "Mon  Silence  Litt&aire." 


THE  SINGER  GOES   HOME 

R.  W.  G. 

Where  went  the  Song  that  was  clear,  that  was  pure  as  a  flame 
When  swift  from  the  burning  heart  of  the  Singer  it  came? 
O  well  do  ye  know  how  it  kindled  and  quickened  again — 
How  the  Song  went  home — and  its  home  was  the  hearts  of  men. 

And  where  went  the  Singer  when  quenched  was  that  fire  in  his  breast 

And  the  last  of  a  thousand  songs  had  gone  on  its  quest? 

O  now  must  ye  know — by  the  way  invisibly  trod 

The  Singer  goes  home — and  his  home  is  the  Heart  of  God. 

Edith  M.  Thomas 


THE  FIRST  PORTRAIT  OF  R.  L.  S. 

By  J.  B.  G. 
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ANY  moons  have 
waxed  and  waned 
since  there  came 
to  the  office  of 
Putnam's  Maga- 
zine a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  Christian 
Bay,  a  Danish 
gentleman  formerly  connected  with 
the  Library  of  Congress  but  now  resi- 
dent in  Chicago,  inquiring  whether  the 
editors  would  be  interested  in  seeing  a 
copy,  by  Johannes  Morton,  a  graduate 
of  the  Royal  Danish  Academy,  of  a 
pencil  portrait  of  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson, made  at  Cernay-la-Ville,  on 
June  20,  1879,  by  the  Scandinavian 
artist  Peter  Severin  Kroyer.  The 
editors  replied  that  they  would  indeed 
be  glad  to  see  it,  and  Mr.  Bay  prompt- 
ly forwarded  it  for  their  inspection,' 
with  leave  to  reproduce  it.  He  after- 
wards attempted,  in  their  behalf,  but 
in  vain,  to  procure  from  the  artist  him- 
self a  photograph  from  the  original 
drawing,  as  it  was  decided  that  it 


would  be  better  to  reproduce  this  than 
the  very  faithful  pencil  copy,  made 
by  Mr.  Morton,  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Bay  because  of  his  interest  in  the  per- 
sonality and  work  of  R.  L.  S. 

In  the  meantime,  the  copy  was 
shown  to  Stevenson's  old  friend  Mr. 
Will  H.  Low,  the  artist,  who  has  given 
us  so  intimate  a  view  of  the  romancer 
in  his  recent  "Chronicle  of  Friend- 
ships." Mr.  Low  was  immensely  in- 
terested in  the  drawing,  and  declared 
it  to  be  the  earliest  portrait  of  Ste- 
venson ever  made  by  any  artist  now 
famous.  Of  his  own  motion  he  wrote 
the  following  letter,  to  be  printed  with 
the  reproduction: 

Lawrence  Park,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
My  dear  Mr.  Gilder: 

.  The  sketch  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  by 
P.  S.  Kroyer  is  of  undoubted  authenticity, 
and  is  most  interesting  as  a  memento  of  the 
two  gifted  youths,  for  now  Kroyer  ranks  as 
among  the  best  of  the  Scandinavian  artists; 
whose  work  has  had  a  wide  influence  on  the 
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art  of  the  world  since  it  became  known  for 
the  first  time  in  the  late  seventies  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  I  recall  the  visit  of 
R.  L.  S.  to  Cernay-la-Ville,  and  you  will  find 
a  reference  to  the  place  in  his  "Fontaine- 
bleau — Village  Communities  of  Artists, " 
published  in  the  volume  of  essays  known 
as  "Across  the  Plains." 

One  reservation  I  desire  to  make  concern- 
ing the  drawing.  I  trust  that  when  you 
publish  it  there  may  also  be  published  the 
youthful  photograph  of  Stevenson  taken 
in  San  Francisco  in  1880,  the  year  following 
this  sketch.  It  shows  virtually  the  same 
face,  but  the  camera  is  without  the  national 
characteristics  which  somehow  creep  into 
the  work  of  any  artist  and  in  the  case  of 
Kroyer  have  made  him  endow  R.  L.  S.  with 
features  typical  of  his  own  race.  The 
North  of  R.  L.  S.  was  the  gray  and  murky 
North  of  Scotland,  and  the  tense  and  almost 
grimacing  character  of  the  mouth  in  this 
drawing  denotes  a  higher  latitude  than  that 
where  the  "shorter  catechist"  flourishes. 
Stevenson's  mouth  was  large  and  extremely 
mobile.  He  could  in  fact,  in  merry  moods, 
assume  the  appearance  of  the  Scotch  elder 
to  the  life;  but  though  in  this  expressive 
feature  of  his  face  there  lurked  much  of 
Pan,  there  was  naught  of  the  satyr — and 
my  partiality  seems  to  discover  something 
of  this  last  in  Kroyer* s  sketch  which  the 
photograph  of  which  I  speak  would  serve 

to  correct. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Will  H.  Low. 

To  Mr.  Bay  we  are  indebted  also  for 
the  loan  of  a  pamphlet,  "The  Letters 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  by  Fred- 
eric Smith,  reprinted  from  the  Man- 
chester Quarterly  for  October,  1903, 
with  the  author's  permission  to  repro- 
duce two  very  interesting  photographs 
showing  the  front  and  back  of  Steven- 
son's hand  as  they  appear  in  a  plaster 
cast  which  Mr.  Smith — its  fortunate 
possessor — describes  in  the  following 
words: 

Some  three  years  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Allen  Hutchinson,  a  sculptor,  in 
New  Zealand,  telling  me  that  he  had  in  his 
possession  an  original  cast  of  the  hand  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  This  cast  was 
made  at  Waikiki,  in  Honolulu,  in  1893, 
when  Stevenson  was  there  on  a  visit,  and 


before  he  left  for  Samoa  for  the  last  time.* 
The  cast  is  of  the  right  hand;  it  is  the  only 
one  extant,  as  it  has  never  been  copied  or 
reproduced.  The  sculptor  assured  me  that 
it  was  a  most  successful  cast,  reproducing 
faithfully  all  the  details  of  Stevenson's 
hand. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  very  desirable  posses- 
sion, and  after  some  correspondence  it  came 
into  my  hands,  reaching  me  carefully 
packed  and  in  perfect  condition  after  its 
long  journey  across  the  seas.  Well  do  I 
remember  the  anxiety  with  which  I  took  it 
from  its  case  and  released  it  from  its  many 
folds  of  linen.  To  my  relief,  I  found  it 
quite  perfect  and  beautiful  beyond  my 
highest  expectations. 

The  hand,  showing  a  portion  of  the  wrist 
also,  rests  on  part  of  the  waste  mould,  and 
has  been  left  just  as  it  came  from  the  mould 
without  any  restoration  or  sizing,  showing 
that  it  has  never  been  reproduced. 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  interest  of 
such  a  relic  of  Stevenson ;  here  is  not  only 
an  exact  reproduction  of  his  hand,  but  this 
model  filled  the  same  space  and  touched 
the  actual  surface  that  had  formed  the 
mould.  So  faithful  is  it  that  one  forgets 
that  it  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  once  living 
reality.  Every  line  and  wrinkle  appears 
so  vividly  that  the  difference  in  color  seems 
of  no  consequence,  and  it  becomes  real 
almost  to  the  degree  of  being  uncanny. 

The  hand  strikes  one  at  first  as  being 
more  robust  than  might  be  expected  from 
so  frail  an  owner;  the  fingers  are  strong 
though  delicate,  the  thumb  alone  show- 
ing any  signs  of  weakness.  Without  any 
knowledge  of  palmistry,  it  impresses  me 
as  being  the  hand  of  an  artist  and  a  man 
of  much  sensibility  and  power. 

For  a  full-length  literary  portrait 
of  Stevenson  at  about  the  time 
Kroyer's  pencil  sketch  was  made, 
we  must  turn  to  bis  old  friend  Mr. 
Sidney  Colvin: 

A  steady  penetrating  fire  in  the  wide-set 
eyes,  a  compelling  power  and  sweetness  in 

*  "During  bis  stay  in  Honolulu  he  gave  sittings  to 
a  clever  English  sculptor,  Allen  Hutchinson.  The 
result  was  a  life-sized  bust  in  clay,  which  was  exhib- 
ited in  the  New  Gallery,  London,  1895.  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson has  in  his  possession  a  very  fine  cast  of  Steven- 
son's right  hand  and  wrist.  Every  line  in  the  thin 
taper  fingers  of  the  author  is  shown  to  perfection. 
From  an  article  in  the  Scots  Pictorial,  1897,  by  W  F. 
Wilson,  of  Honolulu,  quoted  in  "Stevensoniana,*  by 
J.  A.  Hammerton. 


the  smile,  courteous  waving  gestures  of  the 
arms  and  long  nervous  hands,  a  lit  ciga- 
rette generally  held  between  the  fingers, 
continual  rapid  shif tings  and  pacings  to 
and  fro  as  he  conversed,  rapid  but  not 
awkward  or  flurried,  for  there  was  a  grace 
in  his  attenuated  but  well  carried  figure, 
and  his  movements  were  light,  deft  and  full 
of  spring.  When  I  first  knew  him  he  was 
passing  through  a  period  of  neatness  be- 
tween two  of  Bohemian  carelessness  as  to 


RIN    KROYER 

dress.  At  other  times  of  his  youth  there 
was  something  for  strangers  and  even  for 
friends  to  get  over  in  the  odd  garments 
which  it  was  his  whim  to  wear.  But  this 
slender,  slovenly,  nondescript  apparition, 
long-visaged  and  long-haired,  had  only  to 
speak  in  order  to  be  recognized  in  the  first 
minute  for  a  witty  and  charming  gentle- 
man, and  within  the  first  five  for  a  master 
spirit  and  a  man  of  genius.  There  were, 
indeed,  certain  stolidly  conventional  and 
S77 


superciliously    official    kinds    of    persons,      pable  of  looking  beyond  the  clothes  and 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  were  inca-      eyed  him  always  with  frozen   suspicion. 
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This  attitude  sometimes  in  youth  used  to 
drive  him  into  fits  of  flaming  anger.  For 
the  rest,  his  human  charm  was  the  same 
for  all  kinds  of  people  without  the  least 
distinction  of  class  or  caste  for  worldly-wise 
great  ladies  whom  he  reminded  of  famous 
poets  in  their  youth,  for  his  brother  artists 
and  men  of  letters  perhaps  above  all,  for 
the  ordinary  clubman,  for  his  physicians 
who  could  never 
do  enough  for 
him,  for  domes- 
tic servants  who 
adored  him,  for 
the  English  po- 
liceman, even, 
on  whom  he 
often  tried  quite 

himself  as  one  of 
the  criminal  clas- 
ses, for  the  com- 
mon seaman,  the 
shepherd,  the 
street  arab,  or 
the  tramp. 

A  sketch  no 
less  vivid, 
though  per- 
haps a  little 
exaggerated,  is 
drawn  by  Mr. 
Charles  Brook- 
field  in  his  pub- 
lished reminis- 
cences. It  har- 
monizes  well 
with  Mr.  Col- 
vin's  descrip- 
tion. 

His  get-up  was  perfectly  astounding:  his 
hnir  was  smooth  and  parted  in  the  middle 
and  fell  beyond  the  collar  of  his  coat.  He 
wore  a  black  flannel  shirt  with  a  curious 
knitted  tie  twisted  in  a  knot;  he  had 
Wellington  boots,  rather  tight  dark  trou- 
sers, a  pea  jacket  and  a  white  sombrero 
hit,  in  imitation,  perhaps,  of  his  eminent 
literary  friend,  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley.  But 
the  most  astounding  item  of  all  his  cos- 
tume was  a  lady's  sealskin  ca]>e  which 
he  wore  about  his  shoulders,  fastened  at 
his  neck  by  a  fancy  brooch  which  also 
held  together  a  bunch  of  half  a  dozen 
daffodils. 


ROBERT     I 


Under  the  title  "Pontainebleau: 
Village  Communities  of  Painters," 
Stevenson  pictures,  in  a  few  words, 
the  place  where  he  met  Kroyer,  and 
for  the  first  time  was  portrayed  by  a 
master  hand.  Though  Gretz  is  less 
inspiring  than  Barbizon.  he  says,  he 
gives  it  the  palm  over  Cernay.  "There 
is  something  ghastly  in  the  great 
village  square 
of  Cernay,  with 
the  inn  tables 
standing  in 
one  corner,  as 
though  the 
stage  were  set 
for  rustic  opera 
and  in  the  early 
morning  all  the 
painters  break- 
ing their  fast 
upon  white 
wine  under  the 
windows  of  the 
villagers.  " 
And  in  the 
"Epilogue  to 
'  An  Inland 
Voyage,1  "  he 
describes"Are- 
thusa's"  (his 
own)  attire  at 
the  time  of  his 
arrest  as  a  sus- 
picious char- 
L».Ma,Mj,™.<ri««a™c      acter,  at  Cha- 

SON    AT    TWENTY-NINE  till  On  -SU  T- 

n  ihe  same  year  that  Krtyer        Loire  in    terms 
awing  on  paRe  S:8  which     WOUld 

seem  to  justify 
the  extreme  picturesqueness  of  the 
description  of  his  costume  by  his 
friend  Charles  Brookfield.  The  "  Epi- 
logue" follows  "  Fontainebleau  "  in 
the  "  Amateur  Emigrant "  volume 
in  the  Thistle  Edition  of  his  writings. 
Here  is  its  account  of  the  Arethusa's 
attire : 

On  his  head,  he  wore  a  smoking-cap  of 
Indian  work,  the  gold  lace  pitifully  frayed 
and  tarnished.  A  flannel  shirt  of  an  agree- 
able dark  hue.  which  the  satirical  called 
black;  a  light  tweed  coat  made  by  a  gcoi 
English  tailor;  ready-made  cheap  linen 
and   leathern  gaiters  completed 
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his  array.  In  person,  he  is 
exceptionally  lean;  and  his 
face  is  not,  like  those  of 
happier  mortals,  a  certi- 
ficate. For  years  he  could 
not  pass  a  frontier  or  visit 
a  bank  without  suspicion. 

On  November  12th, 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  M.  Alger 
of  Copenhagen,  and 
asked  him  to  see  if  he 
could  get  a  photograph 
from  Kroyer's  original 
drawing  of  Stevenson; 
bespeaking,  in  any 
event,  a  brief  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  the 
artist  himself.  By  a 
singular  coincidence,  the 
letter  containing  this 
request,  written  in  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that 
Krdyer  was  ill,  reached 
Denmark  three  days 
after  his  death,  and  was 
handed  to  Mr.  Alger  as 
he  was  about  to  sit 
down  and,  of  bis  own 
motion,  write  the  fol- 
lowing brief  paper  on 
the  artist  for  Putnam's 
Magazine: 

The  name  of  Kriiyer  is 
known  far  beyond  the  limits 
ot  his  native  country;  wher- 
ever, in  fact,  art  is  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  His 
renown  lent  glory  to  the 
small  kingdom  among  the 
greater  nations.  Now  that 
he   is   dead   and   gone,   his  b.v 

countrymen  feel  keenly  the 
great  loss  they  have  sustained  in  his  death. 

I't^tcr  Severin  Kriiyer  was  bom  at  Sta- 
vanger,  Norway,  on  July  24,  1851.  Going 
to  Denmark  when  only  a  few  years  old,  he 
was  adopted  by  H.  N.  Kroyer,  professor 
of  geology,  who  had  married  his  maternal 
aunt.  At  a  very  early  age  his  talent 
became  apparent;  already  at  ten  years  his 
drawings  were  of  such  quality  that  his  fos- 
ter-father could  use  them  as  illustrations 
in  his  scientific  books.  When  only  thirteen 
he  was  a  student  at  the  Danish  Art  Acad- 
emy; and  he  had    not    been    there  long 
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before  he  was  considered  the  star  pupil  of 
the  institution,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  having  then  nothing  more  to 
learn  that  such  a  school  could  teach  him. 
In  1871  he  exhibited  his  first  picture — a 
portrait;  and  after  that  followed  a  series 
of  paintings  depicting  everyday  life  among 
the  common  people.  Some  years  later  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Bonnat,  the  famous 
painter  in  Paris.  It  took  some  time  for 
this  celebrated  Frenchman  to  discover  his 
true  worth,  but  he  finally  admitted  that 
the    Dane    was   one  of   the    pupils  that 
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fishermen  in  their  huts,  his 
neighbors  of  the  artist  col* 
i  ony,  and  scenes  along  the 
shore  and  among  the  heather 
plains  of  Jutland.  Several  of 
his  large  groups  depicting 
notable  gatherings  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  leading  art- 
galleries  of  the  Danish  cap- 
ital. In  the  small  cemetery 
of  the  village  of  Skagen, 
where  he  died,  he  lies  near 
his  friend  Drachman.  A 
man  of  the  most  amiable 
character,  always  in  good 
humor  and  always  looking 
at  the  bright  side  of  things, 
Kroyer  spread  joy  and  glad- 
n  e  s  s  wherever  he  went. 
A  daughter  survives  him. 

At  the  back  of  the 
pamphlet  above  referred 
to,  Mr.  Bay  has  inserted 
the  manuscript  of  a 
graceful  sonnet  written 
by  Mr.  Frederic  Smith 
himself,  on  hearing  of 
Stevenson's  death. 

To  R.  L.  S. 

Dear  friend,  all  love,   that 

love  unanswered  may, 

I  gave  to  thee — my  spirit 

leapt  to  thine. 
Lured    by    the   spell   nf 
many  a  magic  line 
I  joined  thy  fellowship,  anJ 
,  sailed  away 

FRONT    OP    STEVENSON  S    RIGHT    HAND  Tq    glowjng    J5|es    where 

golden  treasures  lay: 

reflected  the  most  credit  on  his  academy.  With  thee,  all  night,  I  lay  among  the  pine, 

Chief  among  the  fruits  of  a  sojourn  in  Italy  'Mid    dews  and   perfumes   in   the   fresh 

were  his  "Italian  Farmers"  and  "Italian  starshine, 

Hatmakcrs."     The    realism   of  the   latter  Till   darkness    moved     and    thrilled    with 

caused  quite  a  storm  among  the  criticism  coming  day: 

when  exhibited  in  1883.  And  now,  thou  liest  lone  on  Vaia's  height. 

He  settled,  finally  on  the  northern  point  The  visions  on  thine  eyes  we  may  not 

of  Jutland,  which  of  late  years  has  become  know. 

the   head-quarters   of  many  of   the   best-  I  think  of  thee,  awake  with  keen  delight 

known  Danish  artists.     Here,  at  Skagen —  Hearing   the   forests  wave,   the   grasses 

a  day's  journey  by  rail  from  Copenhagen —  grow, 

Holger    Drachman,   the   writer,    lived    for  The  rush  of  spectral  breakers  far  below 

years,  and   here   he   is   buried.     Some  of  Through    all    the    starry  splendor   of   the 

Kroyer's  best  work   shows  the   Skagen  night! 
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ACHEL  FORD 
liked  Page  Atter- 
bury  very  much. 
As  for  the  rap- 
tures of  romance, 
she  considered 
them  as  far  be- 
hind her  as  coral 
beads  and  silver  rattles.  She  was 
wistfully  conscious  that  she  was,  if 
anything,  too  practical.  She  was, 
for  instance,  doing  something  on  this 
very  journey  I  am  about  to  tell  you 
of,  that  she  felt  other  people  would 
call  brutally  matter-of-fact.  She 
knew  that  such  of  her  acquaintance 
as  might  become  aware  of 'it  would 
shrug  their  shoulders,  laugh  a  little, 
and  say:  "Well!  Of  all  the  things 
for  a  person  of  her  taste  to  do!  It 
seems   to   me   I   would   have   found 

some  other  way  of  managing " 

But  why  manage?  Why  not  do 
the  obvious,  easy  thing? 

Ten  days  before  she  was  to  leave 
Los  Angeles  for  the  East  she  received 
this  letter  from  Alexander  Ford's  old 
mother: 

fordhampton,  vermont. 

My  Dear  Rachel; 

I  hear  upon  good  authority  that  you 
are  coming  East  this  spring,  and  that  you 
are  going  to  marry  Mr.  Atterbury.  I  am 
sure  I  wish  you  well  in  every  relation  in 
life,  and  I  trust  the  change  may  prove  a 
happy  one  for  you. 

I  suppose  you  will  not  live  in  California 
hereafter,  at  least  not  all  the  time,  though 
I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Atterbury  likes  the  cli- 
mate and  has  considerable  interests  there. 
Under  the  circumstances  you  will  not 
blame  me  if  I  feel  that  I  should  wish  your 
former  husband,  my  son  Alexander,  to  lie 


beside  his  father  in  the  old  burying-ground 
beside  the  brook,  here  in  Fordhampton. 
I  myself  am  in  feeble  health  and  shall 
join  them  soon.  I  think  about  it  a  good 
deal. 

If  there  were  any  one  else  who  could 
attend  to  this  matter  for  me,  I  would  not 
request  it  of  you  at  this  time  when,  doubt- 
less, your  hand6  and  heart  are  full.  But 
there  is  no  one  else  who  has  a  right  to  act, 
and,  after  all,  Rachel,  he  was  the  husband 
of  your  youth.  I  ask  you  to  bring  him 
back  to  me. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 
Diantha  Mary  Ford. 
April  the  Fifteenth. 

The  very  air  of  Fordhampton 
seemed  to  blow  across  Rachel's  face 
as  she  restored  this  epistle  to  the 
envelope. 

"That's  Mother  Ford  all  over!" 
she  thought.  The  austerity,  the  just 
demand  for  her  own,  the  pathetic 
dignity,  the  faint  touch  of  something 
which  if  not  malice  was  at  least  won- 
der that  Alexander  Ford's  wife  could 
ever  in  the  world  re-marry — she  felt 
them  all  as  poignantly  as  though  the 
woman  were  before  her  in  the  flesh. 

The  obvious,  easy  thing  was  to 
perform,  herself,  the  service  asked; 
to  go  her  way  to  her  new  bridal 
accompanied  by  the  ashes  of  Alex- 
ander Ford.  Unheard  of,  perhaps? 
Yes,  but  practical,  certainly.  It  was 
so  much  simpler  than  anything  else! 
People  might  raise  their  eyebrows, 
but  she  did  not  care  for  "people." 
No  service  to  the  dead  can  be  undigni- 
fied, and  who  so  fitting  as  herself  to 
render  this  one?  So  she  argued,  and 
as  she  thought  of  it,  the  idea  lost  for 
her  the  touch  of  the  grotesque  that 
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she  knew  it  might  still  retain  for 
superficial  bystanders.  She  saw  it, 
instead,  as  a  sacred  service  due  from 
her  maturity*  to  her  long-lost  youth 
as  well  as  to  her  long-dead  lover. 
Yes,  she  would  do  the  thing  that 
Alexander  Ford's  mother  demanded 
of  her.  She  would  be  but  reversing 
that  unforgotten  journey  of  remote 
years  when  she  had  come  westward' 
by  his  side,  with  joy  in  her  heart  and 
laughter  on  her  lips.  She  had  never 
been  East  again.  It  was  fitting  .that 
her  return  should  be  such  as  this. 

Fifteen  years  before,  Rachel  Ford 
had  come  to  California,  a  bride  at 
twenty-three.  She  was  then  a  slim 
untried  girl  whose  eyes  were  full  of 
dreams;  she  was  charming  to  look 
upon  and  pleasant  to  have  about; 
she  had  an  untrained  fondness  for 
house-keeping  and  the  gift  of  making 
a  room  look  home-like.  She  had  no 
other,  special  aptitudes  and  only  the 
ordinary  training  of  girls. 

In  six  months  Alexander  Ford  de- 
veloped tuberculosis,  and  she  shortly 
found  herself  in  the  position  of  bread- 
winner for  two.  It  did  not  last  very 
long,  that  season  of  her  first  and 
fiercest  struggle.  The  months  raced 
past  her  as  she  fought  for  food  and 
shelter  and  for  Alexander's  life.  The 
days  were  horribly  brief,  though  she 
clutched  them  with  both  hands,  for 
she  knew  they  were  bearing  away  her 
youth  and  her  joy. 

When  she  was  left  alone  at  last, 
the  mere  matter  of  bread-and-butter 
was  less  difficult,  but  her  inner  life 
was  hard  to  lead.  The  mainspring 
of  her  spirit  was  broken.  She  worked, 
ate,  slept;  in  time  she  enjoyed,  but 
the  passing  hour  had  forever  lost  its 
early  charm.  In  plain  words, -suffer- 
ing had  aged  her,  as  suffering  knows 
how  to  do. 

After  trying  journalism,  waist-de- 
signing, house-decorating  and  run- 
ning a  florist's  shop,  Rachel  finally 
turned  her  domestic  tastes  to  account 
as  manager  of  a  boarding-house. 
There  is  always  a  market  for  physical 
comfort,  so  she  prospered  modestly. 
Withal,  she  lost  no  social  considera- 
tion thereby,  for  this  was  the  West 


of  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  Fords 
had  gone  there  with  introductions 
and  had  made  friends  of  their  own 
kind. 

So,  for  fifteen  years  she  had  madfe 
a  good  fight.  She  had  worked  fiercely 
with  hand  and  brain,  stood  alone 
without  growing  bitter,  and  fought 
for  her  own  hand  without  becoming 
hard. 

Now  her  days  of  struggle  were 
apparently  over.  She  was  going  back 
to-  the  green  New  England  village 
where  she  was  born,  there  to  be 
married  to  Page  Atterbury — and  Page 
Atterbury,  to  put  his  merits  baldly, 
was  both  good  and  rich. 

They  had  played  together  in  Ford- 
hampton  as  children,  and  when  Atter- 
bury met  her  by  accident  in  Los 
Angeles,  all  the  rest  followed  very 
naturally.  Rachel  in  her  maturity 
was  a  beautiful  woman.  That  she 
was  universally  so  considered  was  not 
due  to  her  carefully  tailored  gowns, 
her  tall,  well-set-up  figure — suffi- 
ciently rounded  to  be  classed  as 
superb  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  be 
labelled  sumptuous., — nor  to  her  dig- 
nified, graceful  carriage;  it  was,  rather, 
a  tribute  to  her  acknowledged  air  of 
distinction — and  distinction  is  a  thing 
of  the  spirit  much  more  than  of  the 
flesh.  Rachel  had  the  resilient  air  of 
one  who  has  endured  much  without 
succumbing,  and  that  is  a  look  to 
which  the  world  is  never  indifferent. 

It  was  the  first  week  in  May  when 
she  set  forth  upon  her  inverted  wed- 
ding-journey. On  the  hills  that  lie 
about  Los  Angeles  the  yellow  mustard 
was  in  full  bloom,  flaunting  in  the 
wind  the  disdainful  gold  man's  hands 
have  never  soiled.  The  sky  was 
deeply  blue,  crossed  with  heaped-up, 
indolent  white  clouds.  In  the  clear 
air  the  dark  masses  of  the  eucalyptus 
trees  stood  out  significant  against  the 
sky.  California's  lovers  know  that 
heavy-headed  look  the  eucalyptus 
wears.  It  pulls  on  the  heart,  one 
knows  not  why.  Rachel  Ford  felt 
its  appeal  keenly,  as  she  had  felt 
everything  for  those  ten  days.  As 
s"he  went  about  her  preparations,  she 
was  conscious  of  an  increasing  agita- 
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tion,  a  sensitiveness  to  all  emotion, 
a  feeling  of  exaltation  whose  climax 
was  to  come. 

Her  train  left  the  city  toward 
nightfall.  It  was  the  afternoon  of 
the  following  day,  in  the  High  Coun- 
try, up  on  the  roof  of  the  world, 
when  she  suddenly  perceived  that 
the  face  of  earth  was  changed  for 
her. 

If  one  were  concerned  to  find  ma- 
terial reasons  for  this  change,  one 
might  suggest  the  subtle  influence  of 
altitude,  of  an  impressive  landscape 
seen  in  her  honeymoon  and  never  since 
until  now,  as  well  as  the  exceptional 
circumstances  of  this  journey — but 
why  try  to  explain  laboriously  what 
may  have  been,  after  all,  a  gift 
outright  from  the  mad  gods  who 
sometimes  jest  with  mortals? 

She  had  slept  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Waking,  she  looked  idly  out  of  the 
window  to  find  that  the  afternoon 
sunlight  lay  molten  and  vivid  upon 
a  desert  world  whose  barest  aspect 
seemed  strangely  surcharged  with 
meaning,  with  a  curious,  yet  familiar, 
intensity.  The  air  that  came  through 
the  open  window  across  the  car  was 
wine-like  and  sparkling — it  intoxi- 
cated her  to  breathe  it.  The  dull 
rocks  seemed  to  sparkle  too.  She 
rubbed  her  eyes  and  looked  again, 
but  these  appearances  did  not  alter. 
She  turned  and  looked  at  her  fellow- 
passengers  lounging  upon  the  green 
cushions  of  the  Pullman.  It  was  as 
if  her  eyes  had  been  touched  with 
fairy  oil,  so  changed  was  their  look. 
Only  that  morning  she  had  dismissed 
them  all  from  her  consideration  as 
heavy  and  common-place,  or  light  and 
fatuous.  They  struck  her  now  as 
unusually  interesting,  vital,  human. 
Each  face  had  a  meaning  she  seemed 
just  on  the  point  of  fathoming. 

She  rubbed  her  eyes  again.  When 
was  it  that  she  had  seen  people  look 
that  way  before?  How  long  ago, 
and  where?  Why  had  they  ever  lost 
that  look? 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  it  all  came 
back  to  her,  and  she  recognized  the 
thing  that  had  befallen. 

This  glamour,  this  significance  in 


things,  the  air  of  wine,  the  sun  that 
pierced  the  very  heart — what  was  it 
all  but  the  atmosphere  that  rests 
forever  upon  the  Land  of  Youth? — 
that  land  from  which  we  are  all  too 
early  exiles,  that  most  of  us  never 
see  again?  To  her,  as  by  some  sweet 
miracle,  it  was  restored.  The  very 
colors  of  the  morning  lay  again  upon 
the  hills.  Her  wondering  eyes  beheld 
the  return  of  that  ancient  glory. 

Presently,  as  she  looked  and  mar- 
velled, closed  chambers  of  her  mem- 
ory were  thrown  open.  Wave  after 
wave  of  recollection  rushed  back  upon 
her.  She  re-lived  again  that  other 
journey  in  all  its  intimate,  dear 
details.  No  grace  of  young  love, 
no  rapture  of  young  passion  had  been 
denied  them;  and  then  their  eyes 
had  been  anointed  and  they  realized 
that  they  were  blessed. 

With  his  frail  body,  Alexander  Ford 
had  united  a  noble  presence,  a  poetic 
soul.  She  had  found  his  love  vivid 
and  stirring;  she  had  found  it  deli- 
cate, endearing,  human,  sweet.  It 
had  seemed  to  her  fresh  apprehension 
to  unite  the  rarity  and  spiritual  charm 
of  the  world's  great  poems  with  the 
breadth  and  passion  of  the  world's 
great  dramas;  it  had  seemed  to  ele- 
vate them  both  and  join  them  forever 
to  the  highest  things;  it  had  touched 
the  fountain  of  tears  and  they  wept 
together  as  they  ardently  aspired  to 
leave  the  world  the  better  for  their 
loving;  it  had  laid  its  finger  on  Space 
and  Time  at  last,  and  these  fell  away 
and  left  them  floating  at  the  centre 
of  the  marvellous  iridescent  universe 
that  only  joyous  lovers  know. 

There  are  many  different  ways  of 
being  happy.  This  was  their  way. 
All  the  while,  they  knew  that  their 
wonder-world  was  evanescent,  and 
yet  that  it  was  eternal,  too.  Imper- 
manence  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
beauty  of  such  hours,  but  they  abide 
as  a  light  on  the  path,  as  a  living 
memory,  as  a  beckoning  hope.  They 
are  set  like  precious  stones  into  the 
foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
that  each  soul  builds  for  itself. 

Thus  it  had  been  with  them.  Then 
sickness  and  struggle  and  death  had 
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come;  and  then,  for  her,  the  parching, 
lonely  years. 

She  had  become  practised  in  the 
arts  of  life,  competent,  sensible.  And 
she  was  going  East  to  be  married  to 
Page  Atterbury,  and  on  the  way  this 
mood  had  overtaken  her  and  swept 
her  off  her  feet  with  the  strong,  sweet 
sensations  of  those  early  days.  Lost 
as  she  thought  forever,  her  youth  had 
come  back  to  her!  The  passionate 
joyousness  of  the  experience  was 
almost  more  than  she  could  bear. 
She  trembled  before  the  visitation 
as  if  it  were  indeed  an  angel  on  her 
threshold. 

She  laid  her  head  upv  n  her  pillow 
that  night  with  protest,  fearing  that 
her  joy  might  vanish  in  the  darkness. 
But  when  morning  came  the  miracle 
still  endured. 

The  second  day  brought  second 
thoughts .  She  realized  that  all  things 
have  their  price.  Must  she  give  up 
all  the  rest  of  her  life  to  pay  for  these 
few  hours?  It  seemed  to  her  now 
that  she  could  never  again  be  un- 
exacting  in  her  demands  upon  life 
and  happiness;  that  she  could  never 
marry  Page  Atterbury  and  make 
him  and  herself  reasonably  happy, 
as  sensible  people  of  their  years  had 
a  right  to  be. 

Ah  no!  She  had  seen  for  them  a 
future  of  opulence  and  content,  a 
peaceful  midsummer,  a  mellow  au- 
tumn for  their  united  lives — and  now 

■ 

the  grace  of  these  dead  days  had 
fallen  like  a  curtain  across  that  pic- 
ture and  blotted  out  the  sunny  years 
she  had  foreseen.  She  beheld  no 
future  of  any  kind  for  them  together. 
Their  marriage  seemed  unthinkable, 
almost  monstrous.  She  recoiled  from 
the  idea  as  a  girl  might  have  done. 

"This  is  a  mood, "  she  said  to  her- 
self tremulously.     "  It  will  pass. " 

Her  mind  refused  to  sanction  the 
intricacies  of  her  feeling  and  she 
fretted  at  her  own  weakness  in  the 
grasp  of  these  emotions.  She  saw 
the  folly  of  her  attitude,  its  impossi- 
bility, even.  What  should  she  tell 
her  betrothed  when  he  met  her  in 
Chicago  as  he  had  arranged?  How 
excuse    herself?    What    dignity    or 


consistency  was  there  in  her  present 
frame  of  mind?  Where  did  it  lead 
save  into  a  blind  alley?  The  re- 
nascence which  had  seemed  at  first 
such  an  incredible  blessing  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  chafe  her.  The 
happiness  it  brought  had  no  real 
place  in  the  adjustment  of  her  life. 
As  she  went  to  sleep  that  second  night 
she  would  almost  have  been  glad  to 
know  that  she  would  wake  outside 
the  confines  of  this  mood. 

But  in  the  morning  it  was  still 
with  her.  Still  did  the'  outer  world 
seen  from  the  car- window  have  that 
indescribable  radiance;  still  did  she, 
submerged  in  recollection,  feel  that 
inner  refusal  to  be  rational,  that  im- 
%  passioned  rejection  of  anything  but 
the  ideal ;  that  clinging  to  the  Dream. 
And  still  the  Dream  was  with  her — 
the  dream  of  love  as  it  had  been 
revealed  to  her  aforetime.  For  the 
Land  of  Youth  is  also  the  native  land 
of  dreams,  and  those  who  return 
to  it  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  their 
visions,  as  are  the  young  in  very 
truth. 

That  day  flew  past,  the  strangest 
and  the  shortest  of  her  life.  She 
realized  with  growing  terror  and  dis- 
tress that,  one  way  or  another,  the 
next  morning  would  bring  an  end— 
and  still  her  heart  beat  like  a  girl's 
to  some  mad  rhythm  of  its  own,  and 
still  her  folly  seemed  at  moments  the 
sublimest  wisdom,  and  the  Dream, 
the  one  reality  worth  clinging  to. 

After  all,  she,  Rachel  Ford,  hurry- 
ing eastward  uncompanioned  save 
by  the  ashes  of  her  once-dearest, 
was  as  alone,  as  irresponsible  as  a 
meteor  flying  across  the  sky.  Her 
life  was  her  own  to  squander  upon  an 
idea  if  she  chose.  Why  not  drink 
the  foam  of  this  wonderful  moment, 
whatever  the  price?  Why  hesitate 
and  calculate?  The  experience  was 
an  inspiration  or  an  obsession  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view,  but — of  this, 
at  least,  she  was  sure — it  was  very 
youth  renascent  in  her  heart. 

Should  she  hold  to  it,  or  fight 
against  it? 

Vague  fragments  of  verse  swept 
through    her    mind    like    half-heard 
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battle-cries.     Above  the  clanking  of 
the  wheels  she  heard  them : 

God  keep  my  youth  and  love  alive,  that  I 
May  wonder  at  this  world  until  I  die! 

Her  excited  vision  saw  all  the  fresh 
young  spirits  of  the  world  as  an  army 
with  golden  banners  in  the  sun.  Ah, 
the  glory  of  youth !  The  white  splen- 
dor of  it !  The  high-hearted  reckless- 
ness! Were  not  these  few  days 
worth  all  the  rest. of  her  common- 
place years? 

Were  they — or  were  they  not? 

The  Overland  train  comes  into 
Chicago  early.  The  station  is  big, 
black,  noisy  and  depressing,  its  at- 
mosphere flavored  with  acrid  smoke, 
full  of  the  blare  of  gongs  and  bells 
and  the  hiss  of  escaping  steam.  The 
dim,  uncertain  daylight  makes  a 
futile  effort  to  penetrate  the  dusk 
where  engines  steam  and  puff  and 
the  long  line  of  passengers,  jaded 
and  breakfastless,  crawl  sluggishly 
out  of  the  cars  and  hurry  up  the 
platform  like  a  stream  of  ants. 

The  morning  of  Rachel  Ford's  ar- 
rival was  dark  and  wet.  The  grime 
and  hideousness  of  the  town  as  they 
came  into  it  was  accentuated  by  the 
wind  and  rain,  and  the  squalor  sick- 
ened her.  In  the  pandemonium  of 
the  station  it  was  even  worse.  The 
city  appeared  as  a  thing  of  iron,  a 
waste  of  clangor  and  cruelty,  and  it 
tore  her  spirit.  No  form  of  the  ideal 
looked  very  convincing  just  then. 
She  shivered  in  the  raw,  damp  air 
and  stood  aside  to  let  the  crowd  go  by. 

She  was  perplexed,  uncertain,  mis- 
erable. She  had  gone  to  her  rest  the 
night  before  resolved  to  pay  the 
price  she  felt  her  strange  experience 
demanded — resolved,  in  other  words, 
to  break  with  Page  Atterbury  in  the 
hope  of  detaining  yet  a  little  longer 
the  glamour  of  these  radiant  hours. 
And  now,  now  with  the  evil  sights 
and  sounds  of  Chicago  fiercely,  almost 
ravenously,  assailing  both  her  mind 
and  body,  she  not  only  could  not 
summon  back  the  emotions  of  her 
journey — she  could  not  even  under- 
stand how  she  had  had  them.     Her 


mind  was  wiped  clean  of  the  experi- 
ence, as  a  child's  slate  of  a  sum  that 
is  solved.  This  left  her  hopelessly 
bewildered  and  in  doubt  as  to  her 
next  step. 

Looking  far  up  the  platform  she 
saw  a  man  making  his  way  slowly 
toward  her  through  the  crush.  His 
face  lit  up  as  his  keen  eyes  caught 
sight  of  her,  and  he  made  what  haste 
he  could.  Distinctly  he  was  a  come- 
ly sight,  this  man  with  his  six  feet 
of  manliness  and  accomplishment,  his 
air  of  successful  maturity,  his  strength 
that  was  not  hard.  Her  eyes  followed 
his  approach  hungrily.  He  looked 
so  strong,  so  good,  so  potentially 
tender,  that  she  suddenly  rejoiced 
in  him,  as  an  inexperienced  aeronaut 
might  rejoice  after  his  first  ascension 
to  set  foot  on  earth  again.  Best  of 
all,  he  looked  vitally  real,  and,  some- 
how, healthily  suggestive  of  human 
nature's  daily  food. 

After  all — life  cannot  be  lived  upon 
the  dizzy  heights  of  our  ultimate 
vision,  and  life  is  too  hard  and  cold 
to  be  lived  alone.  The  curtain  that 
had  fallen  across  her  picture  of  their 
united  future  rose  again  slowly  as 
she  stood  aside  and  waited  his  coming. 
How  glad  she  was  to  see  it  rise! 
How  busy,  useful,  secure  a  life  a 
woman  could  lead  by  this  man's 
side !  How  warm  and  sunshiny  looked 
the  autumn  slope  they  might  travel 
down  together!  Something  sang  in 
her  heart,  and  the  song  was  not  less 
sweet  than  that  of  spring. 

He  reached  her  at  last,  stopped 
and  looked  down  at  her  without  a 
word.  She  lifted  a  white,  tired 
face,  and  in  her  eyes  was  still  the 
shadow  of  a  fear  that  he  had  no  means 
of  understanding.  Ignoring  it,  he 
bent  and  kissed  her,  and  with  the 
action  she  felt  firm  ground  under  her 
feet.  As  suddenly  as  it  had  come, 
the  last  trace  of  that  fettering  touch 
of  a  dead  hand  and  a  dead  past  was 
gone.  She  was  free  again — and  her- 
self. He -laid  competent,  masterful 
hands  upon  her  luggage  and  gave 
it  to  the  porter  who  had  followed  him. 
She  knew  that  her  fate  was  settled 
for  her,  and  was  happy  in  the  know- 
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ledge,  since  it  meant  that  Page 
Atterbury  was  to  assume  her  bur- 
dens henceforth  and  forever. 

But  she  was  still  strained  and  ner- 
vous, and  when  he  put  her  into  the 
carriage  carefully  and  got  in  beside 
her,  it  was  simply  impossible  for  her 
not  to  shed  a  few  tears,  which  were 
promptly  dried  for  her  with  expert 
tenderness. 

"  You  are  tired  and  over- wrought, " 
he  said  comfortably.  "You  are  n't 
fit  to  go  on  with  the  journey  to-day. 
I  tftink  I  shall  take  you  out  to  sister 
Alice  and  give  you  a  chance  to  get 
rested." 

"  No, "  she  protested.  "  It  is  n't 
that.  I  shall  be  perfectly  all  right 
when  I  have  had  my  breakfast.  I  'm 
not  an  hysterical  person,  really.  It's 
only  that  I  was  so  glad  to  set  eyes 
on  you  after  that  horrible  journey, 
and — Oh  I  simply  can't  tell  you  how 


good — good — good  it  seems  to  be 
middle-aged  again!" 

Page  Atterbury  looked  down  into 
her  face  quizzically,  then  perceived 
that,  whatever  she  might  mean  by 
such  a  statement,  it  was  to  her  a 
serious  matter. 

"How  is  this?"  he  asked  gently. 
"  I  thought  you  and  I  werfe  going  to 
begin  all  over  and  be  young  again 
together?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "Oh  never! 
— never  again!"  she  cried.  "Youth 
is  a  cruel,  merciless  thing.  I  hate 
it.  It  seizes  you — it  binds  you  with 
cords — it  carries  you  whither  you 
would  not  go.  Youth  is  a  tyrant 
to  be  escaped!  The  middle  years 
are  the  true  Eldorado,  the  golden 
land  of  sunshine,  fruition  and  peace! 
They  are  the  best  of  all.  It  is  good 
to  be  young  when  one  is  young — 
but  never  again!"  she  said. 


A  MEMORABLE  HALF-CENTURY: 

1857-1907 

By  CHARLES  M.  HARVEY 


OW  little  could  the 
publisher,  the  edi- 
tors, the  writers  or 
the  readers  of  the 
original  Putnam's 
Monthly,  when  it 
was  discontinued 
in  1857,  have  fore- 
seen the  tremendous  events  which 
were  to  span  the  half-century  between 
that  date  and  the  advent  of  the  Put- 
nam's  Magazine  of  to-day!  The  pub- 
lisher, the  editors  and  many  of  the 
writers,  as  the  pages  of  the  magazine 
show,  did,  indeed,  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  slavery  menace,  in  the 
form  it  was  taking  at  that  time,  and 
pointed  out  some  of  its  consequences, 
but  no  prescience  was  able  to  pierce 
the  shadow  which  lay  just  ahead. 
The  demise  of  the  first  Putnam's  was 


one  of  the  results  of  the  panic  of  1857 
— the  most  widely  extended  and  dis- 
astrous financial  convulsion  that  the 
United  States  had  then  seen. 

The  Putnam's.  Monthly  of  1853-57 
was  not  the  earliest  magazine  of 
thought  and  character  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  North  Ameri- 
can Review  and  Brownson's  Quarterly 
(dead  now  for  a  third  of  a  century) 
had  been  here  many  years.  They  not 
only  came  out  less  frequently  than 
Putnam's,  however  (for  the  North 
American  was  a  quarterly  and  re- 
mained so  for  many  years),  but  they 
had  a  much  narrower  field.  In  gen- 
eral, they  gave  no  special  attention 
to  literary  excellence  in  their  produc- 
tions, though  Bryant's  "Thanatopsis  " 
and  other  poems  of  his,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  work  of  several  other 
noted  authors  of  the  early  day,  first 
saw  the  light  in  the  North  American. 
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But  from  the  first  number  of  the 
original  Putnam's  to  the  last,  style 
was  one  of  the  qualities  which  were 
insisted  on  in  its  writings.  Its  con- 
tributors were  not  only  persons  who, 
on  the  various  subjects  they  treated, 
had  something  to  say  which  was 
worth  saying,  but  they  said  it  with 
point,  grace  and  form.  This  was 
true  also  of  the  revived  Putnam's  of 
1868-70.  The  writer  of  this  article 
does  not  remember  the  first  Putnam's 
as  a  current  publication,  but  ^e  has 
some  familiarity  with  it  through 
frequent  reference  to  its  bound  vol- 
umes in  the  after  time,  and  also 
through  personal  acquaintance  with 
some  of  the  men  who  helped  to  make 
it. 

In  one  important  respect  the  Put- 
nam's  of  half  a  century  ago  differed 
from  its  contemporaries  or  fore- 
runners. All  its  contributions  were 
prepared  expressly  for  its  pages.  It 
was  a  distinctively  American  maga- 
zine. In  its  contributors,  its  ideals, 
its  atmosphere  and  in  most  of  its 
themes,  it  was  American.  It  looked 
at  things  from  the  American  view- 
point. The  aim  of  its  directors  was  to 
produce  a  magazine  that  would  speak 
for  the  United  States  with  the  ability, 
the  authority  and  the  literary  power 
with  which,  in  their  various  fields,  the 
Edinburgh,  the  Westminster  and  Black- 
wood's spoke  for  the  Great  Britain  of 
that  age. 

While  Cooper,  Irving,  Bryant, 
Longfellow,  Emerson,  Lowell  and  a 
few  others  had,  by  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  taken  the  point 
out'  of  Sydney  Smith's  old  taunt  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  of  1820,  "Who 
reads  an  American  book?"  the  typi- 
cal American  periodical  was  not  only 
unread  in  England  but  was  non- 
existent in  America.  The  magazines 
which  were  printed  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time  were  largely  the 
echoes  of  British  periodicals.  Either 
directly  or  through  piratical  "  appro- 
priation, "  chiefly  the  latter,  most  of 
their  contributions  were  the  work  of 
British  writers.  As  Lowell  aptly  de- 
scribed the  average  publishers  in  the 
United  States  of  that  day, 


They  stole  Englishmen's  books  and 
thought  Englishmen's  thought, 

With  English  salt  on  her  tail  our  wild 
eagle  was  caught. 

George  P.  Putnam  aimed  to  supply 
this  lack  of  a  magazine  which  would 
voice  the  best  American  thought  of 
the  day  in  literature,  science,  politics 
and  the  industries;  and  in  1853,  when 
the  first  number  appeared,  the  time 
seemed  to  be  favorable.  America 
was  beginning  to  get  a  national  con- 
sciousness as  well  as  a  national  con- 
fidence. The  annexation  of  Texas 
and  the  acquisition  of  Oregon,  New 
Mexico  and  California,  between  1845 
and  1848,  had  added  nearly  as  much 
to  the  national  domain  as  the  entire 
area  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
George  III  acknowledged  its  inde- 
pendence. Referring  to  the  immense 
territorial  expansion  which  had  taken 
place  during  his  administration  Presi- 
dent Polk  exclaimed  exultantly  in 
his  last  annual  message  to  Congress, 
that  of  1848:  "We  have  now  three 
great  maritime  fronts — on  the  At- 
lantic, the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Pacific — making,  in  the  whole,  an 
extent  of  seacoast  exceeding  5000 
miles."  He  added  that  we  had 
gained  "as  great  an  extent  of  terri- 
tory as  the  whole  of  Europe,  Russia 
only  excepted.  The  Mississippi,  so 
lately  the  frontier  of  our  country,  is 
now  only  its  centre,"  by  which  he 
meant  middle. 

A  feeling  that  the  United  States, 
morally  or  physically,  or  both  morally 
and  physically,  was  sure  ultimately  to 
give  the  law  to  the  whole  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  was  "in  the  air." 
This  was  "manifest  destiny "  in  its 
practical  application.  Putnam's  was 
opposed  to  the  manner  in  which  New 
Mexico  and  California  had  been  wres- 
ted from  Mexico.  In  the  phrase  of 
Lowell,  one  of  its  contributors,  they 
believed  that  "manifest  destiny,"  in 
some  of  its  manifestations,  was  a 
"national  recklessness  as  to  right  or 
wrong." 

But  the  Zeitgeist  applauded  the 
expansion.  "To-morrow  three  hun- 
dred   wilderness-worn    dragoons,    in 
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shabby  and  patched  clothing,  who 
have  long  been  on  short  allowance  of 
food,  set  forth  to  conquer  a  Pacific 
empire;  to  take  a  leap  into  the  dark 
of  a  thousand  miles  of  wild  plains 
and  mountains,  only  known  in  vague 
reports.  Our  success — we  never  doubt 
it — shall  give  us  for  boundary 
that  world-line  of  a  mighty  ocean's 
coast,  and  shall  girdle  the  earth  with 
civilization."  In  these  words  from 
the  diary  of  Philip  St.  George  Cooke, 
an  officer  in  the  Mexican  War,  telling 
the  beginning  of  his  march  to  the 
great  Western  sea,  the  "time  spirit" 
talked.  And  the  country  rejoiced 
thereat,  for  the  new  territorial  con- 
quests averted  the  possibility  that  a 
new  Canada  would  ever  be  erected 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to 
check  the  progress  of  our  Western 
advance. 


II 


The  opening  number  of  no  news- 
paper or  periodical  has  ever  entirely 
met  the  views  or  equalled  the  expec- 
tations of  its  projectors.  Horace 
Greeley,  who  had  some  experience  in 
starting  newspapers,  spoke  from  the 
fulness  of  his  heart  when   he  said, 

The  saddest  words  of  pen  or  tongue 
Are  volume  one,  number  one. 

Yet  a  glance  to-day  at  the  first  bound 
volume  of  Putnam's  shows  that  such 
a  plaint  regarding  that  publication, 
if  it  were  made,  was  hardly  justified. 
The  opening  number,  that  of  January, 
1853,  may  not  have  been  so  robustly 
American  in  subjects  as  was  desired, 
and  as  subsequent  issues  became,  but 
the  subjects  appealed  to  all  intelligent 
Americans,  and  it  was  decidedly  Am- 
erican in  its  contributors.  These  in- 
cluded George  William  Curtis,  Parke 
Godwin,  Charles  F.  Briggs  ("Harry 
Franco"),  Charles  A.  Dana,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Thoreau  and  others. 
Briggs,  Curtis  and  Godwin  shared 
with  the  publisher  in  the  editorial 
direction  of  the   magazine. 

Two  of  the  contributions  to  this 
first  number  were  of  especial  interest 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


One  of  these — the  first  article  in  the 
magazine — was  entitled  "Cuba,"  a 
subject  which  had  more  dynamite  in 
it  in  those  days  of  Lopez,  Walker, 
Crittenden  and  the  other  filibusters, 
than  it  has  now.  Its  author  was 
Richard  B.  Kimball,  a  man  of  letters 
and  of  affairs  who  was  widely  known 
at  that  time.  The  other  was  on  the 
decidedly  American  invention  of 
"Modern  Spiritualism,"  and  was  writ- 
ten by  Horace  Greeley.  And,  as  its 
files  show,  the  American  note  in  its 
contents  became  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced to  the  end,  three  years  and 
eight  months  later. 

It  is  easy  to  see  now  that  the  death 
of  such  a  magazine  was  a  greater  loss 
to  the  country  than  was  realized  at 
the  moment.  It  took  away  the  only 
periodical  which  spoke  for  America 
at  that  age,  and  the  only  one  which 
attempted  to  deal  with  strictly  Amer- 
ican subjects  as  they  came  up.  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  which  was  started 
two  months  after  the  original  Put- 
nam's died,  and  which  recently  cele- 
brated its  semi-centennial,  succeeded, 
in  a  large  degree,  to  Putnam's  high 
aims  and  literary  excellence.  And, 
to  a  great  extent,  it  fell  heir  to  the 
contributors  and  the  general  con- 
stituency of  Putnam's. 

Looked  at  superficially,  1857  seems 
to  us  of  this  age  like  a  day  of  small 
things.  The  population  of  the  United 
States,  then  only  28,000,000,  was  only 
a  third  of  that  of  to-day.  Instead  of 
thirty-one  states  there  are  now  forty- 
six,  including  the  latest  accession, 
Oklahoma.  Except  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia, there  were  no  states  west  of 
the  Mississippi  then,  save  those  whose 
eastern  boundaries  touched  that 
stream.  We  have  since  added  four- 
teen to  the  number,  and  within  a 
few  years,  one  or  two  more  will  be 
placed  on  the  roll  by  the  entrance  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

And  the  wealth  of  the  country  in 
1857  was  barely  a  tenth  of  the  $120, 
000,000,000  which  we  have  to-day, 
and  which,  as  we  proudly  proclaim, 
exceeds  the  combined  wealth  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  our  nearest  rivals 
in  this  respect.     We  look  back  on  that 
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But  from  the  first  number  of  the 
original  Putnam's  to  the  last,  style 
was  one  of  the  qualities  which  were 
insisted  on  in  its  writings.  Its  con- 
tributors were  not  only  persons  who, 
on  the  various  subjects  they  treated, 
had  something  to  say  which  was 
worth  saying,  but  they  said  it  with 
point,  grace  and  form.  This  was 
true  also  of  the  revived  Putnam's  of 
1868-70.  The  writer  of  this  article 
does  not  remember  the  first  PutnanCs 
as  a  current  publication,  but  foe  has 
some  familiarity  with  it  through 
frequent  reference  to  its  bound  vol- 
umes in  the  after  time,  and  also 
through  personal  acquaintance  with 
some  of  the  men  who  helped  to  make 
it. 

In  one  important  respect  the  Put- 
nanCs of  half  a  century  ago  differed 
from  its  contemporaries  or  fore- 
runners. All  its  contributions  were 
prepared  expressly  for  its  pages.  It 
was  a  distinctively  American  maga- 
zine. In  its  contributors,  its  ideals, 
its  atmosphere  and  in  most  of  its 
themes,  it  was  American.  It  looked 
at  things  from  the  American  view- 
point. The  aim  of  its  directors  was  to 
produce  a  magazine  that  would  speak 
for  the  United  States  with  the  ability, 
the  authority  and  the  literary  power 
with  which,  in  their  various  fields,  the 
Edinburgh,  the  Westminster  and  Black- 
wood's  spoke  for  the  Great  Britain  of 

that  age. 

While  Cooper,  Irving,  Bryant, 
Longfellow,  Emerson,  Lowell  and  a 
few  others  had,  by  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  taken  the  point 
out*  of  Sydney  Smith's  old  taunt  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  of  1820,  "Who 
reads  an  American  book?"  the  typi- 
cal American  periodical  was  not  only 
unread  in  England  but  was  non- 
existent in  America.  The  magazines 
which  were  printed  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time  were  largely  the 
echoes  of  British  periodicals.  Either 
directly  or  through  piratical  "  appro- 
priation/ '  chiefly  the  latter,  most  of 
their  contributions  were  the  work  of 
British  writers.  As  Lowell  aptly  de- 
scribed the  average  publishers  in  the 
United  States  of  that  day, 


They  stole  Englishmen's  books  and 
thought  Englishmen's  thought, 

With  English  salt  on  her  tail  our  wild 
eagle  was  caught. 

George  P.  Putnam  aimed  to  supply 
this  lack  of  a  magazine  which  would 
voice  the  best  American  thought  of 
the  day  in  literature,  science,  politics 
and  the  industries;  and  in  1853,  when 
the  first  number  appeared,  the  time 
seemed    to    be    favorable.    America 
was  beginning  to  get  a  national  con- 
sciousness as  well  as  a  national  con- 
fidence.    The   annexation   of  Texas 
and  the  acquisition  of  Oregon,  New 
Mexico  and  California,  between  1845 
and  1848,  had  added  nearly  as  much 
to  the  national  domain  as  the  entire 
area  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
George   III   acknowledged  its  inde- 
pendence.    Referring  to  the  immense 
territorial  expansion  which  had  taken 
place  during  his  administration  Presi- 
dent   Polk   exclaimed  exultantly  in 
his  last  annual  message  to  Congress, 
that  of  1848:     "We  have  now  three 
great  maritime  fronts — on  the    At- 
lantic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Pacific — making,  in    the   whole,    an 
extent    of    seacoast  exceeding  5000 
miles."     He    added    that    we    had 
gained  "as  great  an  extent  of  terri- 
tory as  the  whole  of  Europe,  Russia 
only  excepted.     The  Mississippi,  so 
lately  the  frontier  of  our  country,  is 
now  only  its  centre,"  by  which  he 
meant  middle. 

A  feeling  that  the  United  States, 
morally  or  physically,  or  both  morally 
and  physically,  was  sure  ultimately  to 
give  the  law  to  the  whole  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  was  "in  the  air." 
This  was  "manifest  destiny"  in  its 
practical  application.  Putnam's  was 
opposed  to  the  manner  in  which  New 
Mexico  and  California  had  been  wres- 
ted from  Mexico.  In  the  phrase  of 
Lowell,  one  of  its  contribuj 
believed  that  "manifest 
some  of  its  manif 
"national  reckless: 
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petty  $12,000,000,000  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  with  a  pity  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  contempt.  What 
were  our  forefathers  doing,  we  ask, 
in  the  many  decades  between  the 
days  of  Capt.  John  Smith  and  of 
Miles  Standish  and  those  of  Washing- 
ton and  Hamifton,  and  through  all  the 
presidencies  onward  to  Buchanan's, 
that  the  entire  accumulations  of 
tangible,  marketable  property  which 
were  extant  in  1857  amounted  to  so 
small  a  sum.  The  wealth  which  has 
been  added  to  the  country's  total  in 
the  six  and  a,m  third  years  since  Mr. 
Roosevelt  entered  the  White  House, 
amounts  to  double  the  entire  store 
which  had  been  gathered  through  all 
the  cycles  from  1607  to  1857.  The 
interests  under  the  control  of  Messrs. 
Harriman,  Hill,  Gould,  Vanderbilt, 
Morgan  and  the  rest  of  the  American 
railway  chiefs  of  to-day,  are  greater 
in  money  value  than  all  the  property 
in  the  country  half  a  century  ago. 
In  the  calendar  year  1907,  the  mills 
and  factories  of  the  United  States 
produced  goods  which  were  worth, 
in  the  market,  $4,000,000  more  than 
all  the  property  of  all  sorts  held  by 
the  entire  28,000,000  people  of  the 
country  in  1857. 


Ill 


But  this  appraisement  concerns 
itself  with  material  things  only.  It 
overlooks  the  fact  that  there  are 
forces  of  larger  consequence  than 
those  which  are  projected  into  popu- 
lation figures.  It  forgets  that  there 
are  agencies  which  refuse  to  measure 
themselves  in  the  scale  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Spiritual  and  social  influences 
were  shaping  themselves  in  those  days 
which  have  profoundly  affected  the 
country's  history  to  this  hour.  For 
these  forces  and  tendencies  Putnam* s 
Monthly  spoke. 

"Pierce  and  Douglas  have  made 
more  abolitionists  in  three  months 
than  Garrison  and  Phillips  could  have 
made  in  fifty  years."  These  were 
Greeley's  words  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  after  President  Pierce  had 
signed    Senator  Douglas's    Kansas- 


Nebraska  territorial  organization  bill 
of  1854,  which  repealed  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820,  and  gave  to 
slavery  an  equal  chance  with  freedom 
in  territory  from  which  slavery  had 
been  excluded  by  the  Missouri  com- 
pact. "I  could  have  travelled  from 
Washington  to  Boston  and  from  Bos- 
ton to  Chicago  by  the  light  of  my  own 
burning  effigies!"  exclaimed  Douglas, 
a  few  weeks  later. 

Both  Greeley  and  Douglas  spoke 
truly.  Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska 
law  had  mightier  consequences  than 
any  other  act  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  national  statute  book  in  the 
two-thirds  of  a  century  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  Congress  of  1789-91 
had  enacted  the  legislation  under 
which  the  wheels  of  government  began 
to  turn.  By  putting  the  slavery  ques- 
tion at  the  front  and  driving  out  all 
other  issues,  it  destroyed  the  partisan 
affiliation  between  the  West  and  the 
South  which  had  existed  until  that 
time;  it  started  an  armed  struggle  in 
Kansas  between  the  free  and  the 
slave  states  for  the  control  of  that 
territory;  it  killed  the  Whig  party 
by  driving  its  Southern  end  (through 
the  half-way  houses  of  the  American, 
or  Know-Nothing,  party  in  1856  and 
the  Constitutional  Union  party  in 
1 860)  over  to  the  Democracy ;  it  united 
the  Abolitionists  who  supported  Bir- 
ney  in  1840  and  1844,  the  Free  Soilers 
who  voted  for  Van  Buren  in  1848  and 
for  Hale  in  1852,  the  majority  of  the 
Northern  Whigs  and  a  large  element 
of  the  Northern  Democrats  and 
Northern  Know-Nothings  in  1854-56, 
in  a  new  organization  which  adopted 
the  Republican  name  and  which  was 
organized  to  keep  slavery  out  of  the 
territories;  it  split  the  Democracy  in 
i860  and  gave  to  the  Republicans 
in  that  year  the  victory  which  sent 
the  South  out  of  the  Union,  precipi- 
tated the  Civil  War,  overthrew  slav- 
ery, and  put  a  solid  South  and  a  solid 
North  into  politics,  where  they  have 
remained  almost  to  this  day. 

The  duty  of  the  Northern  people 
in  this  crisis  "is  to  discard  all  past 
alliances,  to  put  aside  all  present 
fears,  to  dread  no  future  coalitions, 
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in  the  single  hope  of  carrying  to  speedy 
victory  a  banner  inscribed  with 
these  devices — The  Repeal  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law — The  Restoration 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise — No 
More  Slave  States— No  More  Slave 
Territories — The  Homestead  for  Free 
men  on  the  Public  Lands."  These 
were  the  words  of  Parke  Godwin  in 
an  article  entitled  "Our  Parties  and 
Politics,"  published  in  Putnam's  for 
September,  1854,  three  months  after 
Pierce  had  signed  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska act.  This  was  the  free  North 's 
indignant  protest  against  the  vio- 
lation of  the  anti-slavery  pledge  of 
1820.  These  demands  became  the 
creed  of  the  new  party  of  freedom. 
They  wrote  themselves  into  that 
party's  platform  in  the  convention  of 
1856  which  nominated  Fremont  and 
Dayton. 

We  cross  the  prairies  as  of  old 

The  Pilgrims  crossed  the  sea, 
To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East, 

The  homestead  of  the  free. 
We  go  to  rear  a  wall  of  men 

On  freedom's  Southern  line, 
And  place  beside  the  cotton  tree 

The  rugged  Northern  pine. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  lines  in  Whit- 
tier's  "Lays  of  the  Emigrants,"  colo- 
nies from  all  over  the  North,  soon 
after  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska 
act,  began  pouring  into  Kansas.  This 
was  freedom's  response  to  slavery's 
challenge  to  the  contest  for  the 
control  of  the  territories. 

IV 

In  our  egotism,  we  imagine  that 
things  move  faster  now  than  they 
ever  did  before — that  a  year  carries 
more  of  life  and  action  for  us  than  it 
ever  gave  to  any  previous  age.  But 
perhaps  we  are  mistaken.  A  wise 
man  long  ago  said:  "The  thing  that 
hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be;  and 
that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall, 
be  done;  and  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun."  Speaking  to  his  own 
and  to  all  future  generations,  the 
Preacher,  who  took  a  larger  view 
of  life  than  we  do,  has  rebuked  our 
self-complacency. 


Events  in  America  moved  with  a 
rush  in  the  tumultuous  days  of  half 
a  century  ago.  In  the  congressional 
campaign  of  1854,  a  few  months  after 
the  party  of  freedom  was  born,  and 
before  it  had  time  to  form  a  national 
organization  or  formally  adopt  a 
party  name,  it  carried  the  country — 
a  feat  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
representative  government  anywhere 
in  the  world.  After  a  two  months' 
contest  in  1855-56  (the  new  party, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  political  groups, 
not  having  a  clear  majority  of  the 
entire  House  of  Representatives), 
the  longest  and  most  exciting  speaker- 
ship fight  in  the  country's  annals 
was  ended  by  the  Republicans'  plac- 
ing Nathaniel  P.  Banks  in  that  office. 

While  these  things  were  under  way, 
civil  war  was  raging  in  Kansas  be- 
tween colonists  and  armed  invaders 
from  North  and  South  alike,  Lane, 
Montgomery  and  John  Brown  being 
among  the  leaders  of  the  free-state 
forces.  In  retaliation  for  his  speech 
in  the  Senate  against  the  slavocracy 
in  May,  1856,  Sumner  was  murder- 
ously assaulted  by  Congressman  Pres- 
ton S.  Brooks  of  South  Carolina, 
and  received  injuries  which  kept  his 
seat  vacant  for  several  years,  and 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  in 
1874.  Immediately  after  the  assault, 
the  speech  under  the  title  of  "The 
Crime  against  Kansas,"  was  circulated 
through  the  North  to  the  extent  of  a 
million  copies.  This  sent  hundreds 
of  young  men  from  both  sections  to 
the  seat  of  war  to  aid  their  respective 
sides.  And,  through  letters  by  news- 
paper correspondents  on  the  ground — 
William  A.  Phillips,  James  Redpath, 
Richard  Realf,  John  Henry  Kagi 
(who  was  killed  afterward  with  Brown 
at  Harper's  Ferry)  and  others — which 
were  published  in  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, the  New  York  Times,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial,  the  St.  Louis 
Democrat  and  other  leading  journals 
on  the  free-state  side — these  events 
gained  a  national  publicity. 

The  following  lines  by  Realf,  the 
poet-laureate  of  the  Kansas  free- 
state  cause,  which  were  published  in 
a  Kansas   paper  at   the   time,  and 
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immediately  copied  in  many  other 
Northern  journals,  blaze  with  the 
passion  of  that  period.  They  were 
called  out  by  the  boast  of  some  of  the 
Southern  papers,  "We  will  subdue 
you. ' '  (The  names  are  those  of  places 
at  which  fights  took  place  between 
the  partisans.) 

Aye!  tell  it  to  the  slaves  that  quake 
Among    your    cane-fields    and    your 
swamps ; 
Aye!  hiss  it  to  the  wrecks  ye  make 
Beneath    your    chambers'    midnight 
lamps! 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

At  Franklin,  in  the  dead  of  night, 

And  green  Palmyra's  bloody  fray; 
And  Osawatomie's  red  fight, 

And  Lawrence  on  that  Sabbath  day, 
We  taught  you  lessons  that  should  hush 

Your  braggart  tongues  in  very  shame, 
And  cause  your  craven  blood  to  gush 

In  living  sheets  of  crimson  flame. 

Thus  when  the  party  of  freedom, 
in  its  first  national  convention,  met 
in  the  old  cradle  of  Liberty,  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  Bunker  Hill  anni- 
versary, June  17, 1856,  and  nominated 
Fremont,  the  pathfinder,  for  Presi- 
dent, all  the  signs  seemed  to  point 
to  victory.  Said  Judge  Robert  Em- 
met of  New  York,  the  provisional 
chairman  of  the  convention,  Fremont 
was  nominated  "because  he  had  no 
political  antecedents;  because  he  was 
the  representative  of  Young  America ; 
because  he  was  the  type  and  embodi- 
ment of  everything  honest,  manly, 
self-sustaining;  because  he  was  indi- 
vidual in  his  character,  ready  for 
any  emergency,  self-sacrificing  for  the 
good  of  those  who  are  connected  with 
him  in  fortune  or  misfortune." 

But  not  all  the  enemies  of  slavery 
extension  joined  the  new  party.. 
Some  of  them  feared  that  a  Republi- 
can victory  would  send  the  South 
out  of  the  Union  and  bring  civil  war. 
Others  distrusted  Fremont's  ability 
and  balance  as  an  executive.  Many 
old  Whigs,  their  own  party  having 
disappeared,  supported  ex-President 
Fillmore,  who  was  the  American 
(Know-Nothing)  party's  candidate 
against     Fremont     and     Buchanan. 


Webster's  old  Whig  friend  Rufus 
Choate  called  on  all  the  former  Whigs 
to  "unite  with  some  organization 
of  our  countrymen  to  defeat  and  dis- 
solve the  new  geographical  party 
calling  itself  Republican" — a  party 
"which  knows  one-half  of  America 
only  to  hate  and  dread  it ;  from  whose 
unconsecrated  and  revolutionary  ban- 
ner fifteen  stars  are  erased  or  have 
fallen;  in  whose  national  anthem  the 
old  and  honored  airs  of  Eutaw  Springs, 
King's  Mountain  and  Yorktown,  and 
those  later  of  New  Orleans  and  Buena 
Vista  and  Chapultepec,  breathe  no 
more. ' '     Choate  supported  Buchanan. 


Fremont's  defeat,  when  it  came, 
neither  depressed  the  vanquished  nor 
elated  the  victors.  In  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Late  Election,"  in  Put- 
nam's  for  December,  1856,  Parke  God- 
win summed  up  the  situation  by  say- 
ing that  "the  Democratic  party,  now 
the  pro-slavery  party,  has  gained  its 
candidates  but  damaged  its  cause," 
and  that  "the  Republicans  have  lost 
their  candidates  but  furthered  their 
cause,"  and  added  that  the  Demo- 
crats will  now  see  that  "with  their 
present  leaders  and  projects,  they 
have  nothing  to  expect  hereafter 
from  the  East,  the  North  or  the 
West."  This  was  a  prophecy — prob- 
ably the  first  which  ever  appeared  in 
print — of  the  solid  North  and  the 
solid  South  of  the  later  day. 

Some  of  the  more  sagacious  Demo- 
crats took  this  view  also.  The 
Charleston  Mercury,  printed  in  the 
cradle  of  the  Southern  confederacy  of 
the  after-time,  pointed  out  that 
Buchanan  was  "elected  because  the 
enemies  of  the  South  could  not  agree 
among  themselves;  elected  by  a  very 
small  majority;  elected  by  a  minority 
of  the  popular  vote."  Fremont  car- 
ried all  the  free  states  except  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois and  California.  The  state  of 
Pennsylvania  and  any  one  of  the 
other  four  would  have  given  the  Re- 
publicans the  victory,  and  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  next  election  carried 
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Pennsylvania  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
free  states  except  New  Jersey.  Did 
the  Charleston  paper  at  that  moment 
have  any  premonition  that  Buchanan 
was  to  be  the  last  President  that  its 
party  would  elect  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  the  last  but  one  that  it 
would  choose  for  half  a  century? 

Beneath  thy  skies,  November, 

Thy  skies  of  cloud  and  rain, 
Around  our  blazing  camp-fires 

We  close  our  ranks  again. 
Then  sound  again  the  bugles, 

Call  the  muster  roll  anew, — 
If  months  have  well-nigh  won  the  day, 

What  may  not  four  years  do  ? 

Whittier's  stirring  lines,  written  in 
the  excitement  just  after  the  election, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Fremont  clubs, 
voiced  the  hope  which  rose  imme- 
diately in  the  hearts  of  freedom's 
friends.  And  events  helped  them. 
In  the  Dred  Scott  case,  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  two  days  after 
Buchanan  entered  the  presidency  in 
March,  1857,  Chief  Justice  Taney  said 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  any  territory,  and 
that  the  Missouri  compromise,  which 
had  been  repealed  in  1854,  had  never 
been  constitutional;  all  of  which 
meant  that  the  territorial  Legislature 
would  have  no  authority  to  shut  out 
slavery,  and  that  no  power  could 
legally  do  this  except  the  people  when 
framing  their  state  constitution,  or 
afterward. 

This  enraged  the  enemies  of  slavery 
extension,  and  made  the  Southern 
element  more  aggressive;  and  this 
aggressiveness  led  to  the  conspiracy 
in  which,  through  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution, slavery  was  to  be  forced 
on  the  state  of  Kansas  against  the 
wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  its 
people.  Buchanan  favored  this 
measure.  Douglas  opposed  it  be- 
cause it  assailed  his  popular  sov- 
ereignty doctrine,  and  also  because 
it  assailed  the  elemental  principles 
of  political  honesty. 

And  now  came  a  dramatic  encoun- 
ter between  Douglas  and  Buchanan. 
Going  to  Washington  just  before  the 
opening   of    Congress   in  December, 


1857,  Douglas  visited  the  White 
House.  Buchanan  said  he  intended 
to  urge  the  passage  of  the  Lecompton 
bill,  and  Douglas  told  him  that  when 
it  reached  the  Senate  he  would  attack 
it,  and  defeat  it  if  he  could.  At  this 
Buchanan  rose  and  exclaimed  men- 
acingly: "Mr.  Douglas,  I  want  you  to 
remember  that  no  Democrat  ever 
yet  diverged  from  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration without  being  crushed. 
Beware  of  the  fate  of  Rives  and  Tall- 
madge."  Douglas,  springing  to  his 
feet,  defiantly  retorted,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  you  to  understand 
that  General  Jackson  is  dead."  De- 
nounced by  Douglas,  and  opposed 
also  by  a  few  other  Northern  Demo- 
crats and  by  all  the  Republicans, 
the  Lecompton  constitution  never- 
theless passed  the  Senate;  but  it  was 
defeated  in  the  House,  and  was  dis- 
placed by  a  compromise  proposition, 
through  which,  by  indirection,  the 
Lecompton  scheme  was  submitted 
to  the  people  of  Kansas  in  1858,  only 
to  be  overwhelmingly  rejected. 

Douglas's  action  helped  him  in 
the  contest  in  1858,  in  which  Lincoln, 
as  the  Republican  candidate,  vainly 
sought  to  defeat  him  for  the  Senate. 
The  canvass,  however,  extorted  from 
him  expressions  on  the  slavery  issue 
which  made  his  acceptance  by  the 
South  as  a  presidential  candidate  im- 
possible, and  at  the  same  time  gave 
to  Lincoln  the  national  repute  which 
helped  to  give  him  the  nomination  in 
i860.  John  Brown's  invasion  of  Har- 
per's Ferry  and  execution  in  1859 
intensified  the  feeling  between  the 
sections,  and  at  the  Charleston  con- 
vention in  i860  the  Democratic  party 
split,  the  Northern  section  of  it  sub- 
sequently, at  Baltimore,  nominating 
Douglas,  and  the  Southern  element, 
in  the  same  city,  putting  up  Breckin- 
ridge. In  the  meantime,  Lincoln 
was  nominated  by  the  Republicans 
and  John  Bell  was  put  forward  by  the 
fragments  of  the  old  Whigs  (the  Con- 
stitutional Union  party)  who  had  not 
yet  diffused  themselves  among  the 
great  parties. 

Lincoln's  election  in  i860,  the 
South's   secession,   civil  war,   eman- 
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cipation,  reconstruction,  and  the  en- 
dowment of  the  negro  with  the  ballot 
and  the  capture  of  many  Southern 
states  by  the  Republicans,  marked 
the  culmination  of  the  forces  which 
the  slavery  conflict  generated.  Then 
came  the  subsidence  of  the  wave, 
beginning  with  Hayes's  withdrawal  in 
1877  of  the  federal  troops  from  the 
South,  and  followed  by  the  gradual 
effacement  of  the  negro  as  a  voter  in 
the  old  slave  states,  the  temporary 
rehabilitation  of  the  Democratic  party 
under  Cleveland  in  1884  and  1892,  the 
momentary  breaking  of  the  Republi- 
can line  in  the  old  free  section  of  the 
country,  the  closing  of  the  civil  war 
epoch,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  era, 
which  under  the  operation  of  other 
forces,  has  restored  the  Republicans 
to  their  old  control  of  the  region  above 
the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  and  re- 
established the  geographical  line  in 
politics. 


VI 


"We  are  forced,' '  laughed  Horace 
Walpole,  in  the  midst  of  the  rapid 
succession  of  British  triumphs  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  "to  ask  every 
morning  what  victory  there  is,  for 
fear  of  missing  some."  Similarly  the 
observer  of  to-day  who  takes  a  survey 
of  the  America  of  the  past  half-cen- 
tury is  compelled  to  scan  each  year 
and  each  month  closely,  lest  some 
occurrence  escape  him  which  had  a 
vital  connection  with  the  political, 
social  or  industrial  development  of 
the  era.  In  broad  outline,  the  se- 
quence of  events  associated  with  the 
slavery  issue  has  just  been  traced. 

But  slavery  days  may  be  said  to 
have  seen  the  inception  of  other 
events  of  large  national  consequence 
which  culminated  in  more  recent 
times.  These  were  the  annexation 
of  Alaska  and  the  war  by  the  United 
States  against  Spain  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Cuba.  Buchanan's  Secretary 
of  State,  Lewis  Cass,  proposed  to 
Baron  Edward  de  Stoeckl,  the  Czar 
Alexander  IPs  representative  at 
Washington,  that  Russia  sell  Alaska 
to  us,  but  the  project  dropped  for 


the  time,  and  was  soon  forgotten  in 
the  whirl  of  greater  issues.  Seward 
took  the  Alaska  annexation  project 
up  in  Johnson's  administration  in 
1867,  and  pushed  it  to  accomplish- 
ment. Thus  an  addition  was  made 
to  the  national  area  which  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  entire  inhabited  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  in  1783. 

Buchanan  was  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  Ostend  Manifesto  of  1854, 
which  proposed  that  the  United 
States  should  seize  Cuba  if  Spain 
should  refuse  to  sell  it.  When  he 
entered  the  presidency  in  1857,  the 
country  and  the  world  looked  to  see 
Cuba  made  a  leading  issue  of  the 
administration.  He  had  been  elected 
on  a  platform  which  declared  that 
"every  proper  effort  be  made  to  in- 
sure our  ascendancy  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico," — a  euphemistic  way  of  say- 
ing that  Cuba  should  be  acquired, 
either  by  purchase  or  by  force. 
Both  the  Douglas  and  the  Breck- 
inridge wings  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  i860  announced  themselves 
"in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be 
honorable  to  ourselves  and  just 
to  Spain,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment." The  Kansas  conflict,  how- 
ever, and  other  domestic  exigencies 
intervened  to  prevent,  during  the 
days  of  Buchanan,  any  aggressive 
action  looking  toward  annexation; 
and  the  issue  died  with  slavery. 
When,  in  1898,  the  United  States 
liberated  Cuba  and  placed  the  stars 
and  stripes  over  Porto  Rica,  a  new 
impetus  was  given  to  the  isthmian 
canal  demand,  which  had  originated 
in  Taylor's  time;  and  this  led  to  the 
revolution  by  which  Panama  became 
in  1903,  like  Cuba  in  1902,  a  republic 
under  a  quasi- American  protectorate. 
Thus  "our  ascendancy  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,"  which  was  a  dream  to 
Buchanan  and  his  contemporaries, 
became  a  fact  in  the  days  of 
Roosevelt. 

By  the  acquisition  of  Alaska, 
stretching  to  within  sight  of  Asia,  we 
gained  our  first  non-contiguous  terri- 
tory. During  the  conflict  with  Spain 
in    1898    the   influences   culminated 
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which  brought  the  annexation  of  the 
independent  republic  of  Hawaii.  As 
a  spoil  of  the  Spanish  war,  the  Philip- 
Bines  were  thrust  upon  us,  to  extend 
our  other  possessions  in  the  great 
Western  ocean,  and  a  step  was  made 
toward  the  realization  of  Seward's 
prophecy  of  half  a  century  ago  that 
the  Pacific  would  one  day  become  a 
centre  of  our  activities.  Thus  Asiatic 
affairs  begun  to  have  a  direct  prac- 
tical concern  for  the  United  States, 
and  the  circle  of  its  political  and  so- 
cial interests  was  vastly  broadened. 

Our  connection  with  Asiatic  affairs 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  by  an  inci- 
dent of  half  a  century  ago,  which  at- 
tracted very  little  attention  at  the 
time,  but  which  had  important 
consequences.  When,  in  1857,  the 
United  States  negotiated  its  second 
treaty  with  Japan,  supplementing 
that  which  Commodore  Matthew  C. 
Perry  framed  with  her  in  1854,  which 
was  her  first  compact  with  any  white 
nation,  our  country  brought  Japan 
out  of  her  medieval  isolation,  threw 
her  into  the  current  of  the  world's 
interests  and  activities,  and  started 
her  on  the  career  of  development 
which  has  recently  placed  her  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth.  In- 
cidentally we  have  raised  up  a  race 
problem  for  ourselves  to-day  which 
may  prove  to  be  even  more  trouble- 
some than  that  which  China  furnished 
to  us  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
which  still  remains  with  us. 

VII 

Aside  altogether  from  the  political 
questions,  domestic  and  foreign,  with 
which  the  United  States  has  connected 
itself  during  the  past  half -century, 
many  large  social  and  economic  forces 
have  operated  in  that  period.  '  *  Cyrus 
W.  Field  is  the  Columbus  of  the 
modern  day,"  said  John  Bright,  when 
Field's  submarine  telegraph,  first  laid 
in  1857,  was  opened  as  a  permanent 
means  of  communication  between 
Europe  and  America  in  1866.  "By 
his  Atlantic  cable  he  has  moored  the 
New  World  alongside  of  the  Old." 
As   a   consequence   of   that   pioneer 


achievement,  in  which  the  United 
States  took  the  leading  part,  cables 
to-day  traverse  the  world's  seas,  and 
the  four  corners  of  the  globe  have 
been  brought  into  instantaneous 
contact  with  each  other. 

Gail  Hamilton  was  right  when  she 
said  that  if  there  were  never  to  be  any 
railroads,  it  would  have  been  an  im- 
pertinence in  Columbus  to  discover 
America.  In  1854  the  railway  from 
New  York  and  Boston  (by  discon- 
nected, and  not  by  continuous  lines 
under  the  same  management) ,  by  way 
of  Chicago,  struck  the  Mississippi  at 
Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  in  1857  it 
reached  the  Mississippi  opposite  St. 
Louis  from  Baltimore,  by  way  of 
Cincinnati,  then  the  Queen  City  of 
the  West.  It  reached  the  Missouri 
at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  in  1859.  When, 
at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  in  1869, 
the  locomotive  of  the  Union  Pacific 
heading  westward  met  and  saluted 
the  locomotive  of  the  Central  Pacific 
moving  eastward,  and  Thomas  Durant 
and  Leland  Stanford  drove  the  golden 
spikes  marking  the  completion  of  the 
two  roads,  through  rail  connection  was 
established  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.  Cutting  across  Balboa's 
neck  of  land,  the  49-mile  railway 
from  Colon  to  Panama  brought  the 
two  oceans  into  contact  in  1855,  but 
the  junction  of  the  two  big  lines  in 
Northern  Utah  in  1869  made  a  far 
more  vivid  impress  on  the  world's 
imagination.  To-day  five  railway 
lines  span  the  continent  in  the  United 
States  and  two  in  Canada.  Thus 
Columbus's  work  has  been  vindicated, 
and  the  New  World's  magnificent 
distances  have  been  shortened. 

Between  1857  and  1907  the  coun- 
try's railways  increased  from  24,000 
miles  to  226,000;  its  manufactured 
products  from  $1,500,000,000  to  $17, 
000,000,000;  the  output  of  its  mines 
from  $100,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000; 
its  wealth  from  $12,000,000,000  to 
$120,000,000,000;  the  deposits  in  its 
savings  banks  (the  poor  man's  ac- 
cumulations) from  $98,000,000  to 
$3,600,000,000;  the  number  of  its 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
from  3000  to  25,000;  and  the  annual 
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amount  of  money  spent  for  public 
schools'  education,  from  $30,000,000 
to  $300,000,000.  In  every  one  of 
these  items  the  gain  has  been  several 
times  as  great  as  it  has  been  in 
population. 

Especially  in  the  West  and  South, 
the  entire  face  of  the  country  has  been 
transformed  in  this  ha  If -century. 
Fourteen  states  have  been  created  in 
the  West  and  one  in  the  South  (West 
Virginia)  during  this  period.  Cities 
undreamed  of  in  their  day  have  sprung 


up  along  the  line  traversed  by  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  in  their  senatorship  con- 
test of  1858.  The  miracle  of  the  New 
South  would  be  as  full  of  marvels  to 
Calhoun  and  Clay,  if  they  should  re- 
visit it  now,  as  Brobdingnag  revealed 
to  Gulliver. 

America's  social,  political  and  in- 
dustrial conquest  in  this  wonderful 
half-century  kindle  the  imagination 
of  all  who  are  capable  of  putting  them 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of 
world  evolution. 


THE  RIVER  AND  I 


By  JOHN  G.  NEIHARDT 


Through  the  Bad  Lands  by  Boat 

•E  awoke  with  light 
hearts  on  the  sec- 
ond morning  of 
the  voyage.  Alt 
about  us  was  the 
sacred  silence  of 
the  wilderness 
dawn.  The  com- 
ing sun  had  smitten  the  chill  night  air 
into  a  ghostly  fog  that  lay  upon  the 
valley  like  a  fairy  lake. 

We  were  at  the  rim  of  the  Bad 
Lands  and  there  were  no  birds  to 
sing;  but  crows,  wheeling  about  a 
sandstone  summit,  flung  doleful 
voices  downward  into  the  morning 
hush — the  spirit  of  the  place  grown 
vocal. 

Around  the  bend  lay  Sioux  City. 
Around  what  bend?  What  matter? 
Somewhere  down  stream  the  last 
bend  lay,  and  in  between  lay  the 
playing  of  the  game*  Any  bend 
will  do  to  sail  around!  There  's  a 
lot  of  fun  in  merely  being  able  to 
move  about  and  do  things.  For  this 
reason  I  am  overwhelmed  with  grati- 
tude whenever  I  think  that,  through 
some  slight  error  in  the  cosmic  pro- 
cess, the  life  forces  that  glow  in  me 
might  have  been  flung  into  a  turnip 


— but  were  n't!  The  thought  is  truly 
appalling — is  n't  it?  The  avoidance 
of  that  one  awful  possibility  is  enough 
to  make  any  man  feel  lucky  all  his 
life.  It  's  such  fun  to  waken  in  the 
morning  with  all  your  legs  and  arms 
and  eyes  and  ears  about  you,  waiting 
to  be  used  again  I  So  strong  was  this 
thought  in  me  when  we  cast  off,  that 
even  the  memory  of  Bill's  amateurish 
pancakes  could  n't  keep  back  the 
whistle. 

The  current  of  the  Black  Bluffs 
Rapids  whisked  us  from  the  bank 
with  a  giddy  speed,  spun  us  about 
a  right-angled  bend,  and  landed  us 
in  a  long  quiet  lake.  Contrary  to 
the  average  opinion,  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri is  merely  a  succession  of  lakes 
and  rapids.  In  the  low-water  season, 
this  statement  should  be  italicized. 
When  you  are  pushing  down  with 
the  power  of  your  arms  alone,  the 
rapids  show  you  how  fast  you  want 
to  go,  and  the  lakes  show  you  that 
you  can't  go  that  fast.  For  the 
teaching  of  patience,  the  arrange- 
ment is  admirable.  But  when  head- 
winds blow,  a  three-mile  reach  means 
about  a  two-hours  fight. 

This  being  a  very  invigorating 
morning,  however,  the  engine  de- 
cided to  take  a  constitutional.  It  ran. 
Below  the  mouth  of  the  Marias  River, 
twenty  minutes  later,  we  grounded  on 
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Archer's  Bar  and  shut  down.  After 
dragging  her  off  the  gravel,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  engine  wished  to 
sleep.  No  amount  of  cranking  could 
arouse  it.  Now  and  then  it  would  say 
squash,  feebly  rolling  its  wheel  a  revo- 
lution or  two — like  a  sleepy-head 
brushing  off  a  fly  with  a  languid  hand. 
A  light  breeze  had  sprung  up  out 
of  the  west.  The  stream  ran  east  and 
northeast.  We  hastily  rigged  a  tarp 
on  a  pair  of  oars  spliced  for  a  mast, 
and  proceeded  at  a  care-free  pace. 
The  light  breeze  scarcely  ruffled  the 
surface  of  the  slow  stream; 

yet  still  the  sail  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon. 

In  the  lazy  heat  of  the  mounting 
sun,  tempered  by  the  cool  river 
draught,  the  yellow  sandstone  bluffs, 
whimsically  decorated  with  sparse 
patches  of  greenery,  seemed  to  waver 
as  though  seen  through  shimmering 
silken  gauze.  And  over  it  all  was  the 
hush  of  a  dream,  except  when,  in  a 
spasmodic  freshening  of  the  breeze, 
the  rude  mast  creaked  and  a  sleepy 
watery  murmur  grew  up  for  a  moment 
at  the  wake. 

A  wilderness  indeed!  It  seemed 
that  waste  land  of  which  Tennyson 
sang,  "where  no  man  comes  nor 
hath  come  since  the  making  of  the 
world.' '  I  thought  of  the  steam- 
boats and  the  mackinaws  and  the 
keelboats  and  the  thousands  of  men 
who  had  pushed  through  this  dream- 
world— and  the  thought  was  uncon- 
vincing. Fairies  may  have  lived 
here,  indeed;  and  in  the  youth  of  the 
world  a  glad  young  race  of  gods 
might  have  dreamed  gloriously  among 
the  yellow  crags.  But  surely  we 
were  the  first  #men  who  had  ever 
passed  that  way — and  should  be  the 
last. 

Suddenly  the  light  breeze  boomed 
up  into  a  gale.  The  Atom,  with 
bellying  sail,  leaped  forward  down 
the  roughening  water,  swung  about 
a  bend,  raced  with  a  quartering  wind 
down  the  next  reach,  shot  across 
another  bend — and  lay  drifting  in  a 
golden  calm.  Still  above  us  the 
great  wind  buzzed  in  the  crags  like 


a  swarm  of  giant  bees,  and  the  waters 
about  us  lay  like  a  sheet  of  flawless 
glass. 

With  paddles  we  pushed  on  lazily 
for  an  hour.  At  the  next  bend, 
where  the  river  turned  into  the  west 
the  great  gale  that  had  been  roaring 
above  us,  suddenly  struck  us  full  in 
front.  Sucking  up  river  between  the 
wall  rocks  on  either  side,  its  force  was 
terrific.  You  tried  to  talk  while 
facing  it,  and  it  took  your  breath 
away.  In  a  few  minutes,  in  spite  of 
our  efforts  with  the  paddles,  we  lay 
pounding  on  the  shallows  of  the 
opposite  shore. 

We  got  out.  Two  went  forward 
with  the  line  and  the  third  pushed  at 
the  stern.  Progress  was  slow — no 
more  than  a  mile  an  hour.  The 
clear  water  of  the  upper  river  is 
always  cold,  and  the  great  wind 
chilled  the  air.  Even  under  the 
August  noon  it  took  brisk  work  to 
keep  one's  teeth  from  chattering. 
The  bank  we  were  following  became  a 
precipice  rising  sheer  from  the  river's 
edge,  and  the  water  deepened  until 
we  could  no  longer  wade.  We  got 
in  and  polled  on  to  the  next  shal- 
lows, often  for  many  minutes  at  a 
time  barely  holding  our  own  against 
the  stiff  gusts.  For  two  hours  we 
dragged  the  heavily  laden  boat, 
sometimes  walking  the  bank,  some- 
times wading  in  mid-stream,  some- 
times polling,  often  swimming  with 
the  line  from  one  shallow  to  another. 
And  the  struggle  ended  as  suddenly 
as  it  began. 

Upon  rounding  the  second  bend, 
the  head  wind  became  a  stern  wind, 
driving  us  on  at  a  jolly  clip  until 
nightfall. 

Scarcely  had  the  crackling  of  the 
ruddy  log  lulled  us  to  sleep,  when 
the  night  had  flitted  over  like  a 
shadow,  and  we  were  cooking  break- 
fast. A  lone,  gray  wolf,  sitting  on 
his  haunches  a  hundred  paces  away, 
regarded  us  curiously.  Doubtless  we 
were  new  to  his  generation ;  for  in  the 
evening  dusk  we  had  drifted  well  into 
the  Bad  Lands. 

Bad  Lands?  Rather  the  Land 
of  Awe! 
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A  light  stern  wind  came  up  with 
the  sun.  During  the  previous  even- 
ing we  had  rigged  a  cat-sail,  and 
noiselessly  we  glided  down  the  glint- 
ing trail  of  crystal  into  the  "Region 
of  Weir." 

On  either  hand  the  sandstone 
cliffs  reared  their  yellow  masses 
against  the  cloudless  sky.  Worn  by 
the  ebbing  floods  of  a  prehistoric 
sea,  carved  by  the  winds  and  rains 
of  ages,  they  presented  a  panorama 
of  wonders. 

Rows  of  huge  colonial  mansions 
with  pillared  porticos  looked  from 
their  dizzy  terraces  across  the  stream 
to  where  soaring  mosques  and  mystic 
domes  of  worship  caught  the  sun.  It 
was  all  like  the  visible  dream  of  a  mas- 
ter architect  gone  mad.  Gaunt,  sinis- 
ter ruins  of  medieval  castles  sprawled 
down  the  slopes  of  unassailable  sum- 
mits. Grim  brown  towers,  haughtily 
crenellated,  scowled  defiance  on  the 
unappearing  foe.  Titanic  stools  of 
stone  dotted  barren  garden  slopes, 
where  surely  gods  had  once  strolled 
in  that  far  time  when  the  stars  sang 
and  the  moon  was  young.  Dark 
red  walls  of  regularly  laid  stone — 
huge  as  that  the  Chinese  flung  be- 
fore the  advance  of  the  Northern 
hordes — held  imaginary  empires 
asunder.  Poised  on  a  dizzy  peak, 
Jove's  eagle  stared  into  the  eye  of 
the  sun,  and  raised  his  wings  for 
the  flight  deferred  these  many  cen- 
turies. Kneeling  face  to  face  upon  a 
lonesome  summit,  their  hands  clasped 
before  them,  their  backs  bent  as 
with  the  burdens  of  the  race,  two 
women  prayed  the  old,  old,  woman 
prayer.  The  snow-white  ruins  of  a 
vast  cathedral  lay  along  the  water's 
edge,  and  all  about  it  was  a  hush 
of  worship.  And  near  it  arose  the 
pointed  pipes  of  a  colossal  organ — 
with  the  summer  silence  for  music. 

With  a  lazy  sail  we  drifted  through 
this  place  of  awe;  and  for  once  I  had 
no  regrets  about  that  engine.  The 
popping  of  the  exhaust  would  have 
seemed  sacrilegious  in  this  holy  quiet. 

Seldom  do  men  pass  that  way. 
It  is  out  of  the  path  of  the  tourist. 
No    excursion    steamers    ply    those 


awesome  river  reaches.  Across  the 
sacred  whiteness  of  that  cathedral's 
imposing  mass,  no  sign  has  ever  been 
painted  telling  you  the  merits  of  the 
best  five-cent  cigar  in  the  world! 
Pew  beside  the  hawks  and  the  crows 
would  see  it,  if  it  were  there. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  found 
ourselves  out  of  this  "Region  of 
Weir."  Great  wall  rocks  soared 
above  us.  Consulting  our  map,  we 
found  that  we  were  nearing  Eagle 
Rapids,  the  first  of  a  turbulent  series. 
I  had  fondly  anticipated  shooting 
them  all  under  power.  '  So  once 
more  I  decided  to  go  over  that  engine. 
We  landed  at  the  wooded  mouth  of 
a  little  ravine,  having  made  a  trifle 
over  twenty  miles  that  day. 

With  those  tools  of  the  engine 
doctor — an  air  of  mystery  and  a 
monkey-wrench — I  unscrewed  every- 
thing that  appeared  to  have  a  thread 
on  it,  and  pulled  out  the  other  things. 
The  odds,  I  figured,  were  in  my  favor. 
A  sick  engine  is  useless,  and  I  felt 
assured  of  either  killing  or  curing. 
I  did  something — I  don't  know  what; 
but  having  achieved  the  complete 
screwing  up  and  driving  in  of  things — 
it  went  I 

So  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day,  we  were  up  early,  eager  for  the 
shooting  of  rapids.  We  had  under- 
stood from  the  conversation  of  the 
seemingly  wise,  that  Eagle  Rapids  was 
the  first  of  a  series  that  made  the 
other  rapids  we  had  passed  through 
look  like  mere  ripples  on  the  surface. 
In  some  of  those  we  had  gone  at  a 
very  good  clip,  and  several  times 
we  had  lost  our  rudder. 

We  had  intended  from  the  very 
first  to  get  wrecked  in  one  or  all*  of 
these  rapids.  For  this  reason  we 
had  distributed  forward,  aft,  and 
amidships,  eight  five-gallon  cans, 
soldered  air-tight.  The  frail  craft 
would,  we  figured,  be  punctured. 
The  cans  would  displace  nearly  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  water, 
and  the  boat  and  engine,  submerged, 
would  lose  a  certain  weight.  I  had 
made  the  gruesome  calculation  with 
fond  attention  to  detail.  I  decided 
that  she  should   be  wrecked   quite 
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arithmetically.  We  should  be  able, 
the  figures  said,  to  recover  the 
engine  and  patch  the  boat.  We  had 
provided  three  life-preservers,  but 
one  had  been  stolen;  so  I  had  fan- 
cied what  a  bully  fight  one  might 
have  if  he  should  be  thrown  out  into 
the  mad  waters  without  a  life-pre- 

Under  half  speed  we  cruised  through 
the  windless  golden  morning;  and 
the  lonesome  canyon  echoed  and 
re-echoed  with  the  joyful  chortle 
of  the  resurrected  engine.  We  had 
covered  about  ten  miles,  when  a 
strange  sighing  sound  grew  up  about 
us.  It  seemed  to  emanate  from  the 
soaring  walls  of  rock.  It  seemed 
faint,  yet  it  arose  above  the  din  of 
the  explosions,  drowned  out  the 
droning  of  the  screw. 

Steadily  the  sound  increased.  Like 
the  ghost  of  a  great  wind  it  moaned 
and  sighed  about  us.  Little  by  little 
a  new  note  crept  in — a  sibilant,  me- 
tallic note  as  of  a  tense  sheet  of  silk 
drawn  rapidly  over  a  thin  steel  edge. 

We  knew  it  to  be  the  mourning 


voice  of  the  Eagle  Rapids;  but,  far 
as  we  could  see,  the  river  was  quiet 
as  a  lake.  We  jogged  on  for  a  mile. 
with  the  invisible  moaning  Presence 
about  us.  It  was  somewhat  '  like 
that  intangible  something  you  feel 
about  a  powerful  but  sinister  per- 
sonality. The  golden  morning  was 
saturated  with  it. 

Suddenly,  turning  a  sharp  bend 
about  the  wall  of  rock  that  flanked 
the  channel,  a  wind  of  noise  struck 
us.  It  was  like  the  hissing  of  innum- 
erable snakes  against  a  tonal  back- 
ground of  muffled  continuous  thunder. 
A  hundred  yards  before  us  was  Eagle 
Rapids — a  forbidding  patch  of  writh- 
ing, whitening  water,  pricked  with  the 
upward  thrust  of  toothlike  rocks. 

The  first  sight  of  it  turned  the  in- 
side of  me  mist-gray.  Temporarily, 
wrecks  and  the  arithmetic  of  them 
had  little  charm  for  me.  I  seized 
the  spark  lever,  intending  to  shut 
down.  Instead,  I  threw  it  wide 
open.  With  the  resulting  leap  of  the 
craft,  all  the  gray  went  out  of  me. 

I    grasped  the   rudder  ropes    and 
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aimed  at  a  point  where  the  sinuous 
current  sucked  through  a  passage 
in  the  rocks  like  a  lean  flame  through 
a  windy  flue.  Did  you  ever  hear 
music  that  made  you  see  purple? 
It  was  that  sort  of  purple  I  saw  (or 
did  I  hear  it  like  music?)  when  we 
plunged   under  full    speed   into   the 


first  suck  of  the  rapids.  We  seemed 
a  conscious  arrow  hurled  through 
a  gray,  writhing  world,  the  light 
of  which  was  noise.  And  then, 
suddenly,  the  quiet,  golden  morning 
flashed  back;  and  we  were  rippling 
the  placid  waters  of  a  lake. 

The  Kid  broke  out  into  boisterous 
laughter  that  irritated  me  strangely: 
"Where  the  devil  do  you  suppose 
our  life-preservers  are?"  he  bawled. 
"They  'ie  clear  down  under  all  the 
cargo !" 


A  world  of  wonderful  beauty  was 
forging  past  us.     In  the  golden  calm 
the  scintillant  sheet  of  water  seemed 
to    be    rushing    backward,    splitting 
itself  over  the  prow,  like    a  fabric 
woven  of  gold  and  silver  drawn  rap- 
idly against  a  keen  stationary  blade. 
The  sheer  cliffs  had   fallen  away 
into      pine -clad      slopes, 
and    van -colored     rocks 
flung  notes  of  scarlet  and 
gold   through  the  sombre 
green    of   the  pines — like 
the  riotous  treble  cries  of 
an     organ    pricking    the 
sullen    murmur      of    the 
bass.      So  still  were    the 
clean     waters      that     we 
seemed  midway  between 
two  skies. 

We  skirted  the  base 
of  a  conical  rock  that 
towered  three  hundred 
feet  above  us — a  Titan 
sentinel.  It  was  the 
famous  Sentinel  Rock  of 
the  old  steamboat  days. 
Scarred  and  haggard  with 
time  its  austere  summit 
caught  the  sun.  I  thought 
of  how  long  it  had  stood 
there  just  so,  under  the 
intermittent  flashing  of 
moon  and  sun  and  star, 
since  first  its  flint  peak 
had  pricked  through  the 
hot  spume  of  prehistoric 

Fantastic     reptiles, 
winged    and   finned  and 
langed,  had  basked  upon 
it — grotesque,     tentative 
vehicles     of     the    Flame 
of    Life!      And    then    these    flashed 
out,    and    the    wild    sea    fell,     and 
the    land    arose  —  hideous    and    na- 
ked,   a    steaming    ooze    fetid    with 
gasping  life.     And  all  the  while  this 
scarred     Sentinel     stared    unmoved. 
And  then  a  riot  of  giant  vegetation 
all   about   it — divinely   extravagant, 
many-colored  as  fire.     And  this  too 
flashed     out — like     the     impossible 
dream   of   a   god   too   young.     And 
the     Great    Change   came,    and    the 
paradox  of  frost  was  in  the  world. 
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stripping  life  down  to  the  lean  es- 
sentials till  only  the  sane,  capable 
things  might  live.  And  still  the 
Titan  stared,  as  in  the  beginning. 
And  then,  men  were  in  the  land — 
gaunt,  terrible,  wolf-like  men,  loving 
and  hating.  And  La  Verendrye 
forged  past  it;  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
toiled  under  it  through  these  waters 
of  awful  qiliet.  And  then  the'  bull- 
boats  and  the  mackinaws  and  the 
packets.  And  all  these  flashed  out; 
and  still  it  stood  unmoved.  And 
I  came — and  I  too  would  flash  out, 
and  all  men  after  me  and  all  life. 

I  viewed  the  colossal  Watcher 
with  something  like  terror — the  as- 
pect of  Death  about  its  base  and 
that  cynical  glimmer  of  sunlight 
at    its    top.     I    flung    the    throttle 


should  reach  before  the  terrible  ques- 
tion should  be  answered  against  me. 

We  fled  down  five  or  six  miles 
of  depressingly  quiet  waters.  Once 
again  the  wall  rocks  closed  about  us. 
We  seemed  to  be  going  at  a  tediously 
slow  pace,  yet  the  two  thin  streams 
of  water  rushed  hissing  from  prow 
to  stern.  Once  more  the  rocks  took 
on  grotesque  shapes — utterly  ultra- 
human  in  their  suggest  iveness. 
Those  who  have  marvelled  at  the 
Hudson's  beauty,  should  drop  down 
this  lonesome  stretch. 

We  shot  through  the  Elbow  Rap- 
ids at  the  base  of  the  great  Hole-in- 
the-Wall  Rock.  It  was  deep  and  safe 
— much  like  an  exaggerated  millrace. 
It  ran  in  heavy  swells,  yet  the  day 
was  windless. 


open,  and  we  leaped  forward  through 
the  river  hush.  I  wanted  to  get 
away  from  this  thing  that  had  seen 
so  much  of  life  and  cared  so  little. 
It  depressed  me  strangely;  it  thrust 
a  bitter  question  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  my  ego.  It  gave  me  an 
almost  morbid  desire  for  speed,  as 
though    there    were    some    place    I 


In  the  late  afternoon  we  shot  the 
Dead  Man's  Rapids,  a  very  turbu- 
'^nt  and  rocky  stretch  of  water.  We 
went  through  at  a  freight -train  speed. 
We  began  to  develop  a  slight  con- 
tempt for  fast  waters.  That  night 
we  camped  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Judith  River  on  the  site  of  the  now- 
forgotten    Fort    Chardon.     We    had 


made  only  ninety-eight  miles  in  four 
days.  It  began  to  appear  that  we 
might  be  oblige  J  to  finish  on  skates! 

We  were  up  and  off  with  the  first 
gray  of  the  morning.  We  knew 
Dauphin  Rapids  to  be  about  seven- 
teen miles  below,  and  since  this  par- 
ticular patch  of  water  had  by  far 
the  greatest  reputation  of  all  the 
rapids,  we  were  eager  to  make  its 
acquaintance. 

The  engine  began  to  show  unmis- 
takable signs  of  getting  tired  of 
its  job.  Now  and  then  it  barked 
spitefully,  had  half  a  notion  to  stop, 
changed  its  mind,  ran  faster  than 
it  should,  wheezed  and  slowed  down — 
acting  in  an  altogether  unreasonable 
way.  But  it  kept  the  screw  hum- 
ming nevertheless. 

Fortunately  it  was  going  at  a  mad 
clip  when  we  sighted  the  Dauphin. 
There  was  not  that  sibilance  and 
thunder  that  had  turned  me  a  bit 
gray  inside  at  first  sight  of  the  Eagle. 
The  channel  was  narrow,  and  no  rocks 
appeared  above  the  surface.  But 
speed  was  there;  and  the  almost 
noiseless  rolling  of  the  swift  flood 
ahead    had   a   more   formidable   ap- 


pearance than  that  of  the  Eagle. 
Rocks  above  the  surface  are  not 
much  to  be  feared  when  you  have 
power  and  a  good  rudder.  But 
we  drew  about  twenty-two  inches 
of  water,  and  I  thought  of  the  rocks 
under  the  surface. 

I  had,  however,  only  a  moment 
to  think,  for  we  were  already  travel- 
ling a  good  eighteen  miles,  and  when 
the  main  swirl  of  the  rapids  seized 
us,  we  no  doubt  reached  twenty-five. 
I  was  grasping  the  rudder  ropes  and 
we  were  all  grinning  a  sort  of  idiotic 
satisfaction  at  the  amazing  spurt  of 
speed,  when 

Something  was  about  to   happen! 

The  Kid  and  I  were  sitting  behind 
the  engine  in  order  to  hold  her  screw 
down  to  solid  water.  Bill,  decorated 
with  a  grin,  sat  amidships  facing  us. 
I  caught  a  pink  flash  in  the  swirl  just 
under  our  bow,  and  then  it  happened! 

The  boat  reared  like  a  steeple- 
chaser taking  a  fen»e!  The  Kid 
shot  forward  over  the  engine  and 
knocked  the  grin  off  Bill's  face! 
Clinging  desperately  to  the  rudder 
ropes.  I  saw,  for  a  brief  moment, 
a    good    three-fourths  of     the    frail 
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craft  thrust  skyward  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty -five  degrees.  Then 
she  stuck  her  nose  in  the  water  and 
her  screw  came  up,  howling  like 
seven  devils  in  the  air  behind  me! 
Instinctively,  I  struck  the  spark  lever; 
the  howling  stopped — and  we  were 
floating  in  the  slow  waters  below 
Dauphin  Rapids. 

All  the  cargo  had  forged  forward, 
and  the  persons  of  Bill  and  the 
Kid  were  considerably  tangled.  We 
laughed  loud  and  long.  Then  we 
gathered  ourselves  up  and  wondered 
if  she  might  be  taking  water  under 
the  cargo.  It  developed  that  she 
was  n't.  But  one  of  our  grub  boxes, 
containing  all  the  bacon,  was  missing. 
So  were  the  short  oars  that  we  used 
for  paddles.  While  we  laughed,  these 
had  found  some  convenient  hiding 
place. 

We  had  struck  a  smooth  bowlder 
and  leaped  over  it.  A  boat  with  the 
ordinary  launch  construction  would 
have  opened  at  every  seam.  The 
light  springy  tough  construction  of 
the  Atom  had  saved  her.  Whereat  I 
thought  of  the  Information  Bureau 
and  was  well  pleased. 
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Altogether  we  looked  upon  the  inci- 
dent as  a  purple  spot.  But  we  were 
many  miles  from  available  bacon,  and 
when,  upon  trial,  the  engine  refused 
to  make  a  revolution,  we  began  to 
get  exceedingly  hungry  for  meat. 

Having  a  dead  engine  and  no  pad- 
dles, we  drifted.  We  drifted  very 
slowly.  The  Kid  asked  it  he  might 
not  go  ashore  and  drive  a  stake  in 
the  bank.  For  what  purpose?  Why, 
to  ascertain  whether  we  were  going 
up  or  down  stream.  While  we  drifted 
in  the  now  blistering  sun,  we  talked 
about  meat.  With  a  devilish  per- 
sistence we  quite  exhausted  the 
subject.  That  day  passed  somehow, 
and  the  next  morning  we  were  still 
hungry  for  meat.  We  spent  most  of 
the  morning  talking  about  it.  In 
the  blistering  windless  afternoon  we 
drifted  lazily.  Now  and  then  we  took 
turns  cranking  the  engine. 

We  were  going  stern  foremost  and 
I  was  cranking.  We  rounded  a  bend 
where  the  wall  rocks  sloped  back, 
leaving  a  narrow  arid  sagebrush 
strip  along  both  sides  of  the  stream. 
I  had  straightened  up  to  get  the 
kink  out  of  my  back  and   mop  the 
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sweat  out  of  my  eyes,  when  I  saw 

something  that  made  my  stomach 
turn  a  double  somersault. 

A  good  eight  hundred  yards  down 
Stream  at  the  point  of  a  gravel  bar, 
something  that  looked  like — and  yet 
unlike — a  small  cluster  of  drifting, 
leafless  brush,  moved  slowly  into 
the  water.  Now  it  appeared  quite 
distinct,  and  now  it  seemed  that  a 
film  of  oil  all  but  blotted  it  out. 

I  blinked  my  eyes  and  peered  hard 
through  the  baffling  yellow  glare. 
Then  I  reached  for  the  rifle  and 
climbed  over  the  gunwale.  I  smelt 
raw  meat. 

Fortunately,  we  were  drifting  across 
a  bar,  and  the  slow  water  came  only 
to  my  shoulders.  The  thing,  eight 
hundred  yards  away,  was  forging 
across  stream  by  this  time — heading 
for  the  mouth  of  a  coulee.  I  saw 
plainly  now  that  the  brush  grew  out 
of  a  head.    It  was  a  buck  with  antlers. 

Just  below  the  coulee's  mouth,  the 
wall  rocks  began  again.  The  buck 
would  be  obliged  to  land  above  the 
wall  rocks,  and  the  drifting  boat 
would  keep  him  going.  I  reached 
shore    and    headed    for   that   coulee. 


The  sagebrush  concealed  me.  At 
the  critical  moment,  I  intended  to 
show  myself  and  start  him  up  the 
steep  slope.  Thus  he  would  be 
forced  to  approach  me  while  fleeing 
me.  When  I  felt  that  enough  time 
had  passed,  I  stood  up.  The  buck, 
shaking  himself  like  a  dog,  stood 
against  the  yellow  sandstone  at 
the  mouth  of  the  gulch.  He  saw 
me,  looked  back  at  the  drifting  boat, 
and  appeared  to  be  undecided. 

I  wondered  what  the  range  might 
be.  Back  home  in  the  ploughed  field 
where  I  frequently  plug  tin  cans  at 
various  long  ranges,  I  would  have 
called  it  six  hundred  yards — at  first. 
Then  suddenly  it  seemed  three  or 
four  hundred.  Like  a  thing  in  a 
dream,  the  buck  seemed  to  waver 
back  and  forth  in  the  oily  sunlight. 

"Call  it  four  hundred  and  fifty," 
I  said  to  myself,  and  let  drive.  A 
spurt  of  yellow  stone  dust  leaped  from 
the  cliff  a  foot  or  so  above  the  deer's 
back.  Only  four  hundred?  But  the 
deer  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  had 
urgent  business  on  the  other  side 
of  that  slope — he  appeared  to  be 
over-due. 


I  pumped  up  another  shell  and 
drew  fine  at  four  hundred.  That 
time  his  rump  quivered  for  a  second 
iis  though  a  great  weight  had  been 
dropped  on  it.  But  he  went  on  with 
increased  speed.  Once  more  I  let 
him  have  it.  That  time  he  lost  an 
antler.  He  had  now  reached  the  sum- 
mit, two  hundred  feet  up  at  the  least. 

He  hesitated — seemed  to  be  shiv- 
ering. I  have  hunted  with  a  full 
stomach  and  brought  down  game. 
But  there  's  a  difference  when  you 
are  empty.  In  that  moment  before 
you  kill,  you  become  the  sort  of 
fellow  your  mother  would  n't  like. 
Perhaps  the  average  man  would  feel 
a  little  ashamed  to  tell  the  truth 
about  that  big  savage  moment.  I 
got  down  on  my  knee  and  put  a  final 
soft -nosed  ball  where  it  would  do 
the  most  good.  The  buck  reared, 
stiffened,  and  came  down,  tumbling 
over  and  over. 

That  night  we  pitched  camp  under 
a  lone  scrubby  tree  at  the  mouth  of 
an  arid  gulch  that  led  back  into  the 


utterly  God-forsaken  Bad  Lands.  It 
was  the  Wilderness  indeed.  Coyotes 
howled  far  away  in  the  night,  and 
diving  beaver  boomed  out  in  the 
black    stream. 

We  built  half  a  dozen  fires  and 
swung  above  them  the  choice  portions 
of  our  kill.  And  how  we  ate — with 
what  glorious  appetites! 

It  is  good  to  sit  with  a  glad-hearted 
company,  flinging  words  of  joyful 
banter  across  very  tall  steins.  It 
is  good  to  draw  up  to  a  country  table 
at  Christmas  time  with  turkey  and 
pumpkin -pies  and  old-fashioned  pud- 
dings before  you,  and  the  ones  you 
love  about  you.  I  have  been  deeply 
happy  with  apples  and  cider  before 
an  open  fireplace.  I  have  been 
present  when  the  brilliant  sword- 
play  of  wit  flashed  across  a  banquet 
table — and  it  thrilled  me.     But 

There  is  no  feast  like  the  feast 
in  the  open — the  feast  in  the  flaring 
light  of  a  night  fire — the  feast  of 
your  own  kill,  with  the  tang  of  the 
wild  and  the  tang  of  the  smoke  in  it ! 


(  To  be  continued ) 


1    THERE,    SHE    LOCKED    HER    HANDS    HARD    TOGETHER    AND    BEGAN    1 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  Black  Colt 

O,  and  I  ain't  a-goin' 
to  see  no  doctor 
from  Chattanooga, 
neither — one  o' 
Maxey  's  hirelin's  !' ' 
The  sick  man  turn- 
ed himself  in  bed 
with  a  groan  that 
was  like  a  roar.  He  regarded  storm- 
ily  the  candle  on  the  table,  vexed  by- 
its  sickly  yellow  flame,  at  war  with 
the  gray  light  of  morning.  "  Put  out 
that  thing,  cain't  ye? — day  's  come. 
And  don't  name  no  Confederate  sur- 
geon to  me  again,' '  he  ordered. 

"Well,  I  lowed  one  of  'em  might 
he'p  ye  out,  at  a  pinch,"  quavered 
Salomy. 

"He'p  me  out — I  reckon  they 
would !  Vesp  Seacrest's  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  them  Secesh  at  Chattanooga. 
He'p  me  out!"  He  -chewed  on  the 
bitter  cud  of  it.  "A  low-down  Secesh 
— what  would  he  be  doin'  doctorin' 
•me?  He  'd  jest  about  pizen  me,  same 
as  he  would  a  rat.  Don't  I  know 
'em?  Got  no  more  sense  of  what  a 
crime  is  than  a  heathen.  Me  and  my 
likes  is  so  many  varmints  to  'em.  Ye 
needn't  bring  no  gray-coat  doctor 
to  me." 

"Now, Mr.  Seacrest — now,  Mr.  Sea- 
crest,"  quavered  Salomy  Jane  from 
the  hearth,  where  she  knelt  over  the 
steaming  bowl  of  herb  tea.  "Don't 
you  go  and  get  yourself  all  het  up. 
Mind  what  that  there  surgeon  o' 
Leadbetter's  said  when  he  rid  a-past 
here.     The  rheumatiz  is  mighty  apt 


to  strike  yo'  heart  if  you  act  up  this- 
a-way." 

Vespasian  grumbled,  but  subsided 
amongst  his  bedclothes  at  memory  of 
that  morning,  two  weeks  ago,  when 
he  had  stood  in  his  door  to  see  a 
squad  of  Leadbetter's  cavalry  go  by. 
The  leader  and  his  immediate  atten- 
dants stopped  for  a  drink,  which 
Salomy  Jane  hastened,  full  of  fawning 
complaisance,  to  bring.  Seacrest  was 
feeling  ill,  and,  with  his  usual  reckless 
courage,  had  dared  to  be  surly  toward  ■ 
the  soldiers.  A  man  wearing,  a  ma- 
jor's insignia  glanced  up,  showing 
a  flash  of  anger,  which  quickly  merged 
itself  in  a  keen  scrutiny  of  professional 
interest. 

"  You  've  got  rheumatism — and  got 
it  bad,"  the  army  surgeon  told  the 
man  in  the  cabin  door  bluntly. 
"With  your  temperament,  you  want 
to  look  out  that  it  does  n't  go  to  your 
heart.  When  it  does,  it  will  take  you 
like  that."  And  the  hand  in  the 
riding  gauntlet  gave  a  whispering, 
ineffectual  snap  of  the  big  thumb 
and  finger. 

Somehow  that  lisp  of  leather  on 
leather  stuck  in  Vespasian's  mind, 
daunting  him,  despite  the  lowering 
stare  with  which  he  had  received  the 
monitor's  warning.  Against  all  effort 
of  his  will,  there  remained  the  message 
of  death  in  its  sibilation. 

"I  wish  't  I  'd  broke  the  black  colt 
before  I  come  down,"  the  sick  man 
said  to  Delora,  as  she  entered  carry- 
ing an  apronful  of  trash  for  his  fire. 
"  I  don't  know  what  you-all  are  going 
to  do  without  a  nag." 

The  girl's  glance  was  soft  with 
sympathy;  but  something  humorous, 
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too,  lurked  about  the  curve  of  her 
mouth.  The  man  on  the  bed,  mighty 
of  shoulder,  with  glowing  dark  eyes 
that  burned  angrily  beneath  the 
broad  frontal  of  his  brow,  inevitably 
brought  to  mind  the  sick  lion;  and 
Salomy,  tending  upon  him,  offered 
the  comical  suggestion  of  the#servant 
jackal. 

"  I  'm  going  out  right  now  and 
catch  up  the  black  colt,  cousin  Vesp," 
Delora  answered.  She  had  come  to 
use  this  title  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence, though  no  relationship  existed. 
"  I  Ve  fed  the  rascal  apples  till  he  11 
let  me  handle  him  most  any  way — 
except  to  try  to  get  on  his  back.  I 
believe  I  '11  see  can  I  break  him." 

"Better  leave  him  alone,"  growled 
Vespasian,  wincing  at  the  pain  as  he 
tried  to  straighten  a  rheumatic  leg. 
"  You  think  you  can  break  him  becase 
I  let  you  he'p  with  the  Jim  colt.  But 
this  ain't  no  Jim.  This  is  a  hawse. 
Nobody  but  me  or  Champ  could  han- 
dle this  one.  Lord — Lord,  if  Champ 
was  only  here!" 

Among  the  preparations  Vespasian 
Seacrest  had  made  for  the  return  of 
his  son,  was  the  rearing  of  a  black 
colt,  foal  of  the  sawboned  mare  which 
he  himself  had  ridden  so  long.  Coley 
had  a  sire  famous  throughout  the 
region,  and  except  for  accident  would 
have  made  a  possession  of  much 
value.  He  had  been  petted  about 
the  house  for  three  years,  always 
called  Champ's  colt,  when  Vespasian 
thought  it  well  to  break  him.  That 
was  the  first  season  that  rheumatism 
got  him  down;  and  during  the  eight 
weeks  he  lay  helpless  his  talk  was 
continually  of  the  breaking  of  the 
colt,  and  of  the  necessity  of  his  being 
handled  properly  and  at  the  right 
time.  When  the  old  man  was  up 
again,  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  the  belief  that  war  was 
impending  and  that  cavalry  would 
impress  horses  for  use,  led  him  to 
drive  every  hoof  on  his  place,  except 
old  Nancy,  the  mare,  who  was  too 
undesirable  to  be  in  danger,  over  to 
the  Horse-Shoe,  or  Gulf,  which  cuts 
through  the  flank  of  Walden's  Ridge 
with  a  jungle  so  impenetrable  that 


stock  turned  into  it  are  fairly  safe 
from  thieves.  There  Coley  had 
waxed  and  -grown,  away  from  his 
lawful  owner  as  well  as  finding 
safety  from  any  illegal  possessor;  and 
from  it  he  had  been  brought  home  a 
few  weeks  before,  sleek,  shining,  roll- 
ing of  eye,  and  with  a  proudly  carried 
crest,  to  resent  all  overtures  toward 
the  breaking  which  came  too  late. 

If  Champ  were  here!  Delora  took 
her  slat  sunbonnet  from  the  peg  and 
stepped  out  into  the  waxing  light  of 
the  April  morning.  If  Champ  were 
here!  Mention  of  the  absent  son  was 
so  frequent  in  Vespasian  Seacrest's 
household  that  Delora  had  grown 
used  to  it.  Sometimes  she  wondered 
if  the  old  man  really  expected  his 
son's  return;  sometimes  she  herself, 
like  Salomy,  fell  under  the  spell  of 
his  illusion,  and  felt  that  the  absent 
Champ  was  a  factor  in  their  daily  life, 
an  individual  who  might  be  met  at 
any  turn  of  the  path.  To-day  her 
thoughts  were  busy  with  the  boy  as 
she  had  seen  him  last,  spare,  resolute, 
hard-muscled,  with  the  quiet  selfhood 
that  neglected  children  find.  Poor 
little  fellow !  More  than  likely  he  had 
died  of  yellow  fever  when  it  came  to 
the  Mississippi  river  city.  If  not  that, 
he  was  probably  living  somewhere 
in  that  great  Southwest  which  was 
still  a  land  of  buffalo  and  Indians,  of 
romance  and  adventure,  forgetting 
the  father  who  had  built  the  new 
room  for  his  son's  reception,  bred  the 
black  colt  for  him  to  ride,  and  who 
had  only  this  year  discussed  the  put- 
ting in  hand  of  another  suit  for  that 


son  s  wear. 
tt 


Becaze  you  know  in  reason  that 
there  last  one  is  bound  to  be  too  smill 
for  him,"  Vespasian  had  argued. 
"Champ  's  risin*  nineteen  now — 
fact,  he  's  twenty.  I  reckon  he  '11 
always  be  a  little  feller;  but  that  there 
coat  would  ketch  him  under  the 
arms,  I  know." 

Delora  had  agreed  to  this.  The 
last  suit  of  smooth,  well-spun  butter- 
nut jeans,  secretly  tried  on  by  herself, 
had  been  an  admirable  fit  for  her  slim 
young  womanliness;  and,  while  she 
could  never  imagine  her  old  playmate 
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as  a  full-grown  man,  it  was  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  youth  of  twenty 
would  be  taller  than  herself  by  some 
inches,  and  broader  in  the  shoulders. 
As  she  stood  on  the  door-stone  a 
moment,  she  could  hear  how,  behind 
her,  Vespasian  groaned  and  wallowed 
among  his  bedclothes,  apparently  en- 
raged by  the  steady  drip  of  Salomy 
Jane's  admonitions.  She  lingered, 
listening,  that  sleeping  spark  of 
mirth  in  her  brown  eyes  wakening  and 
dancing.  These  were  strenuous  times 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  girl's 
deathless  sense  of  humor  she  might 
often  have  entertained  other  guests 
far  less  wholesome. 

"  Yes,  and  I  dre'mp'  about  that  thar 
black  nag,  too,"  Salomy  Jane  was 
saying  as  she  brought  the  mug  of 
bitter  tea  to  the  bedside.  "They  11 
come  a  rider  on  that  black  nag,  and 
hit  11  be  a  day  of  sorrer  for  some 
when  he  comes,  a-stompin'  and  a- 
trompin'  over  what  belongs  to  others. " 

"The  Secesh  cavalry  had  better  let 
my  son's  horse  alone!"  old  Vespasian 
said  darkly.  "  If  Captain  John  Mor- 
gan of  Kentucky"  — he  brought  out 
the  full  military  title  with  rancorous 
bitterness—  "can't  get  critters  for  his 
men  to  ride  without  horse-stealin', 
him  and  me  11  settle  for  it — runnin' 
off  every  hoof  o'  stock  a  body  's  got 
to  make  a  crop  with!" 

It  was  early  April,  the  boyhood  of 
the  year.  Dawn  showed  a  webbing 
of  filmy  lines  dropped  here  and  there 
in  the  scant,  pale-green  leafage  of 
the  wayside  bushes,  all  spangled  and 
strung  and  jewelled  with  dew-dia- 
monds. Delora  held  her  skirts  aside 
to  keep  them  free  of  the  moisture ;  but 
even  so,  the  blue  hem  and  her  ankles 
were  soon  drenched.  The  little  hidden 
pasture  was  empty,  its  bars  down — 
Coley  was  gone !  Anxious,  perturbed, 
for  some  time  she  searched  up  one 
cattle  path  and  down  another,  step- 
ping cautiously — the  Unionist  of  that 
day  walked  in  fear  and  trembling 
throughout  the  Cumberlands. 

"I  reckon  Cousin  Vesp  is  about 
right,"  she  murmured  to  herself. 
"Evelyn  Belle  and  Mrs.  Winchester 
was  so  mighty  proud  of  havin'  John 


Morgan  at  their  house — I  reckon  some 
of  his  men  has  got  hold  of  Coley  for 
the  new  regiment.     What 's  that!" 

Down  one  of  the  greening  aisles  of 
the  April  wood  came  a  thunder  of 
hoofs,  and  the  girl  drew  back  into  the 
bushes,  expecting  to  see  a  frightened 
loose  horse  dash  past.  Peering  forth 
at  the  last  moment,  she  caught  her 
breath,  scarcely  believing  her  eyes. 
It  was  the  colt,  Coley,  running 
toward  her,  and  mounted  on  his 
back  was  a  tall  man  wearing  the 
hated  gray.  The  instant  glimpse 
showed  her  that  he  rode  without  a 
saddle,  and  that  the  only  guiding 
rein  he  had  was  a  contrivance  new 
to  her,  but  which  she  learned  after- 
ward to  know  as  a  hackamore,  or 
Indian  bridle,  made  by  noosing  a  rope 
around  the  animal's  lower  jaw.  The 
black  colt  had  evidently  no  mind  to 
be  ridden,  yet  his  sweating  flanks 
showed  that  he  had  been  sent  far  and 
fast.  Shaking  his  head,  putting  his 
whole  valorous  young  body  into  the 
pace,  he  came  on  in  long  bounds. 

This  was  an  abandoned  wood-road, 
gone  back  almost  to  its  early  estate 
of  forest  path.  Over  the  approach- 
ing pair  arched  a  lattice  of  half -bare 
branches,  atremble  with  little  fans 
of  leaves,  where  the  forest  joined 
fingers  to  pull  itself  together  across 
the  man-made  gash  in  its  growth. 
The  wood-cutters  had  taken  away 
with  them  oak  and  hickory,  chestnut 
and  pine ;  but  the  smaller  growth  they 
had  left  behind  was  now  brave  with 
early  bloom,  and  the  way  down  which 
horse  and  rider  came  was  like  a  lane 
of  banners  leading  to  a  tilt-yard,  with 
its  tossing  flags  of  white  dogwood, 
the  purple  pennons  of  the  judas  tree, 
or  the  wraith-like,  waving  plumes 
of  ash,  all  crowded  together  about 
snowy  pavilions  of  hawthorn,  or 
reaching  high  vehement,  blossoming 
arms,  as  though  to  roof  the  passage. 
Behind  the  two  upwelled  the  pure, 
new-washen  light  of  sunrise,  pink, 
tremulous,  glowing  with  the  majesty 
of  dawn  in  the  mountains.  The  big 
man  on  the  horse  sat  at  ease,  his 
long  limbs  sweeping  free  without  the 
stirrup,  his  head  upflung,  his  yellow 
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hair  gleaming  in  the  sun.  She  caught 
the  outlines  of  the  grand  torso, 
between  her  and  the  morning  light, 
the  whole  rhythmic  lift  and  swing  of 
man  and  horse,  and  something  within 
her  answered  to  the  picture  with  a 
response  that  was  almost  pain. 

Totally  unconscious  of  what  she 
did,  Delora  leaned  forward  suddenly, 
sharply,  pressing  against  the  slim 
bole  of  a  dogwood  sapling  so  that  a 
bough  above  her  was  released  and 
swung  free,  flinging  a  great  flare  of 
white  in  front  of  the  oncoming  horse, 
and  Coley  swerved  with  a  mighty 
sidewise  leap  that  well-nigh  unseated 
his  rider.  The  girl  noted  mechanic- 
ally, and  with  wonder,  how,  as  the 
colt  plunged  to  the  left,  the  stranger 
dropped  a  lithe  body  low  to  the  right 
of  his  mount,  not  gripping  the  barrel 
with  his  knees,  but  keeping  his  seat 
by  balance — nobody  she  had  ever 
seen  rode  so. 

Clutching  the  branches  that  shield- 
ed her  retreat,  she  yet  stared  mutely. 
What  was  this  curious  emotion  which 
swept  over  her?  She  felt  as  though, 
stepping  from  the  house-door  back 
there,  she  had  walked  into  a  dream — 
one  of  Salomy  Jane's  numerous  vis- 
ions, perhaps,  for  here  was  the  rider 
of  the  black  horse!  Where  had  she 
known  well  such  a  proudly  carried, 
curl-crowned  head  as  that?  Who  was 
it  that  used  his  hands  in  the  fashion 
of  this  man,  as  he  shifted  the  switch  in 
them,  or  loosed  the  hackamore?  The 
uniform  was  Confederate  gray,  the 
hands  covered  by  gauntlets  showing  a 
single  star  in  tarnished  silver  in  the 
corner  above  the  buckskin  fringe; 
yet  inchoate,  formless,  something 
went  questing  the  paths  of  memory 
to  childhood  and  a  little  boy  riding 
stick  horses  with  a  string  for  bridle. 

The  thought  was  never  formulated. 
With  a  strength  and  skill  that  made 
the  achievement  seem  measurably 
simple,  the  snorting,  rebellious  steed 
was  brought  to  a  sort  of  standstill; 
and  she  saw  that  the  creature's  high 
black  crest,  the  man's  yellow  curls, 
even  the  youthful  moustache  above 
the  red  lips  and  white  teeth  of  his 
smile,    were    gemmed    with    crystal 


from  the  baptism  of  that  branch 
which,  as  it  swept  past,  had  flirted  a 
spray  of  dew  over  them.  Then  this 
young  gold-haired  sun-god,  who  rode 
straight  out  of  the  rose  and  opal  of 
the  April  dawn,  with  its  light  on  his 
uncovered  head,  was  looking  into  her 
eyes. 

He  stared  half  incredulously  at  the 
dark-eyed  dryad's  face  that  peered 
forth  from  between  the  bushes,  while 
Coley  danced  and  pawed  unregarded; 
then,  in  a  great  voice  that  matched 
his  great  frame,  he  faltered: 

"It — why,  it  is  you!     Don't  you 
know  me?" 
Wonderingly  Delora  shook  her  head. 

That  curious,  expectant  half-smile 
still  trembling  about  his  lips,  the 
visitant  continued  to  stare  at  her. 
It  was  as  though  he  looked  every 
moment  to  have  her  recognize  and 
greet  him.  But  Delora,  a  humbly 
born  Abolitionist  in  the  beauty-loving 
South,  whose  sons  are  all  priests  of 
that  worship,  had  learned  in  the  last 
year  to  receive  with  silent  grimness 
the  admiration  and  advances  that 
wore  a  gray  coat.  Preoccupied  with 
this  necessity,  she  concentrated  her 
attention  upon  Coley,  who,  finding 
nothing  worse  behind  that  waving 
bush  than  an  old  friend,  who  had 
often  fed  him  salt  and  comforted  him 
with  apples,  announced  his  unwilling- 
ness to  stand,  by  travelling  in  half- 
circles,  of  which  his  nose  formed  the 
axis. 

"  No,  sir,"  she  said  in  an  even,  level 
tone,  "I  don't  know  you,  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  do  so.  But  I  was  out 
looking  for  that  horse  you  're  a-rid- 
ing. 

"Oh!"  the  dare-devil  blue  eyes, 
with  the  hawk-like  slant  to  lash  and 
brow,  flashed  a  quick  glance  over 
her  as  she  stepped  resolutely  out  into 
the  path.  "You  were  looking  for 
him,  were  you?  Is  he  yours?"  in- 
quired the  big  voice  with  a  thread  of 
running  laughter  in  it  that  made  it 
very  boyish.  He  patted  the  sweating 
arched  neck,  keeping  a  steady,  gentle 
pressure  on  the  rope  hackamore. 

"No,"  she  said,  looking  up  briefly, 
striving  to  gauge  just  how  far  she 
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might  assume  the  audacious  tone  she 
was  sometimes  able  to  hold  with  the 
younger  of  her  enemies.  "I  was 
trying  to  get  him  for  my  cousin 
Vespasian  Seacrest ;  he  's  down  with 
rheumatism,  and  I " 

The  black  colt  reared  snorting  at 
a  sudden  inadvertent  jerk  of  the 
hackamore. 

"What?"  cried  the'rider  in  gray, 
and  the  size  of  his  voice  made  thunder 
of  the  query.  "Do  you  claim  kin 
with  that  old  devil?  He  hasn't  got 
any — I  thought  you  were — who  are 
you,  anyhow?" 

The  words  were  rude,  the  tone  was 
violent;  feut  the  face  of  the  speaker 
was  twisted  with  pain,  and  the  blue 
eyes  entreated  her.  She  wondered 
at  it  afterward;  but  just  then  her  sole 
desperate  concern  was  to  get  the 
horse  away  from  him  and  keep  it 
for  their  pressing  needs. 

"  Vespasian  Seacrest  ain't  my  cousin 
— nor  any  kin  of  mine,"  she  said 
civilly;  "  but  he  's  raised  me,  and  been 
as  kind  to  me  as  most  fathers." 

The  big  man's  face  stiffened  to  the 
look  of  the  fighter — that  purely  male 
expression  before  which  the  woman 
always  quails  somewhat. 

"And  so  you  think  the  Confederate 
government  owes  the  old  Abolitionist 
a  horse  for  it,  do  you?"  he  demanded 
bitterly. 

"I  didn't  say  any  such,"  Delora 
protested,  putting  out  a  placating 
hand  toward  Coley's  neck,  and  there- 
fore in  the  direction  of  his  rider. 
"And  the  colt  ain't  Cousin  Vesp's, 
anyhow.     It  belongs  to  his  son." 

Again  Coley  made  one  of  those 
senseless  swerves  under  pressure  of 
the  hackamore. 

"His  son?"  the  echo  was  slightly 
breathless.  "How  many  children's 
he  get?" 

"Just  the  one."  The  girl  hurried 
a  little,  as  though  this  might  appease 
the  spoiler.  "  It  's  Champ's  colt,  and 
Champ  he 's  away  in — Texas,  or 
somewheres.  I  hope  you  won't  take 
his  horse  While  he  's  gone.  We-all 
need  it  mighty  bad." 

This  last  admission  was  made  half 
unwillingly.    The  Confederate  soldier 


had  been  studying  the  girl's  averted 
and  downcast  face.  Suddenly,  at  her 
words,  over  his  own  blond  counte- 
nance there  flowed  a  swift  glory  of 
laughter.  He  threw  back  his  head 
with  a  shout. 

"So  this  is  Champ  Seacrest's  horse, 
hey,  and  Champ  Seacrest 's  not  here 
to  look  after  his  own?  Anything  else 
on  the  mountain  that  belongs  to 
him?" 

The  keen,  questioning  glance 
brought  the  blood  to  Delora's  face. 
She  looked  fixedly  over  his  shoulder, 
avoiding  it. 

"Take  the  horse,  or  leave  it,"  she 
cried  in  desperation.  "I've  got  to 
get  back  to  Cousin  Vespasian.  He  's 
down  helpless  with  rheumatism." 

At  this  instant,  Coley  took  a  hand 
in  the  conversation,  getting  away  from 
his  negligent  rider  and  prancing  down 
the  road  on  three  legs,  till  he  was 
turned  with  a  mighty  circling  curve 
and  brought  back. 

"What  use  would  a  colt  like  this 
be  to  an  old  man  down  with  the 
rheumatism,  and  a  girl? "  inquired  the 
rider,  pertinently.  "You-all  have 
left  this  horse  too  long  without 
breaking.  He  ought  to  have  had  the 
leathers  on  him  a  year  ago." 

"I  know  it,"  Delora  was  obliged 
to  agree  unwillingly.  "Cousin  Ves-  , 
pasian  said  so;  but  he  was  pretty  bad 
off  just  then,  and  Champ  not  being 
here,  and  all,  there  was  nobody  but 
me.  I  wanted  to  break  him,  and 
Cousin  Vesp  wouldn't  let  me." 

"I  should  think  not!"  cried  the 
other  with  what  the  girl  chose  to 
consider  irritating  patronage  in  his 
tones.  "If  you  could  ride  the  horse, 
I  'd  give  him  to  you.  As  it  is,  I 
reckon  Morgan's  men  need  him  worse 
than  Champ  Seacrest  does — "  again 
that  bubble  of  deep-chested  laughter. 
"If  his  owner  wants  him,  he  can 
come  down  to  Chattanooga  and  make 
a  requisition.     That 's  fair,  ain't  it?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  the  girl  assented  with 
breathless  haste.  "  I  '11  say  it 's  fair, 
if  you  '11  keep  your  word." 

"Keep  my  word?"  repeated  the 
big  man,  swinging  a  leg  over  to  sit 
sidewise  on  the  black  colt,  who  had 
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finally  settled  down  to  comparative 
reason,  and  put  a  velvet  nose  towards 
Delora's  outstretched  hand. 

"  Yes,"  she  persisted  eagerly.  "  You 
said  if  I  could  ride  him,  you  'd  leave 
him  for  me.     Get  off,  and  let  me  try." 

"Let  you  kill  yourself!"  ejaculated 
the  young  fellow  indignantly.  "I  '11 
do  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"I  knew  you  wouldn't  keep  your 
word,"  the  girl  flung  back  swiftly — 
cuttingly. 

"I  thought  you  had  some  sense, 
when  I  said  that,"  the  man  told  her. 
"No  woman  could  ride  this  colt.  I 
don't  want  to  stand  by  and  see  your 
neck  broken." 

He  stared  down  at  her  steadily. 
The  quick,  savage  temper,  that  some- 
times waited  close  behind  Delora's 
smooth  womanliness,  flared  up  in- 
stantly to  meet  his  look. 

"Get  down — if  you  're  not  a  liar," 
she  said  succinctly. 

The  red  blazed  over  his  fair  face  as 
though  she  had  slapped  it.  With  one 
lithe  motion  he  was  off  the  horse,  and 
standing  in  the  road  beside  her, 
presenting  to  her,  with  a  sullen  un- 
relish  which  she  did  not  fail  to  note 
and  glory  in,  the  end  of  the  hack- 
amore.  Delora  was  no  fool.  She 
realized  that  the  chance  was  a  des- 
perate one.  Yet — their  very  existence 
back  there  at  the  house  might  depend 
on  the  holding  of  this  horse.  She 
moved  forward  at  once  and  took  the 
rope  from  the  fine  brown  hand  from 
which  the  gauntlet  had  been  hastily 
jerked.  Too  proud  to  ask  instruction 
in  guiding  with  the  hackamore,  she 
trusted  to  luck  and  such  standing  as 
she  had  with  Coley.  A  moment  she 
stood  stroking  the  colt's  neck.  Then 
she  went  cautiously  down  toward  the 
shoulder,  and  Coley  swerved  away 
from  her  skirts  so  suddenly  and 
widely  that  he  would  have  knocked 
down  a  man  who  failed  to  move  with 
the  almost  appalling  swiftness  that 
marked  the  stranger's  backward  leap. 

In  the  South  at  that  day  crinoline 
was  impossible.  Women  of  fashion 
stiffened  their  wide  petticoats  with 
long  hickory  withes;  but  the  moun- 
tain girl  wore  a  full  blue  skirt  of  home- 


spun, falling  in  straight,  sculptural 
folds  about  her  limbs,  and  fetter- 
ing them  very  little.  Refusing  to  be 
disconcerted  by  the  colt's  sudden 
evasion  of  her,  Delora  waited  till  he 
quit  dancing;  then,  with  a  sudden, 
clean  spring,  was  on  his  back. 

A  moment  he  stood  rearing  a  bit, 
gathering  himself,  while  his  late  rider 
looked  on  between  dismay  and  ad- 
miration. Then,  with  a  terrific  bound 
they  were  away,  hurling  down  the 
green  alley  like  a  shot,  the  leaves 
slashing  against  them,  the  wind 
whistling  in  Delora's  ears,  her  heavy 
hair  beating  itself  loose  from  the 
tucking  comb  and  streaming  behind 
her,  a  dusky  cloud. 

The  stranger,  who,  dismounted 
thus,  showed  to  stand  two  inches 
above  six  feet,  looked  after  them. 
The  curious  air  of  bewilderment  with 
which  he  had  first  greeted  Delora 
still  lingered  on  his  face,  but  his  eyes 
were  alight  with  enthusiasm. 

"What  a  horse!"  he  murmured. 
"But  the  girl — "  He  shook  his  head 
as  though  words  failed  him.  "  Champ 
Seacrest's  horse,  she  said,"  he  added 
reminiscently.  "Yes,  and  Champ 
Seacrest's  girl,  I  say.  Champ  Sea- 
crest's  girl." 

The  black  horse  thundered  down 
the  wood-path,  turned  into  the  road, 
and  so  out  of  sight.  The  man  sought 
his  own  mount,  tethered  somewhere 
back  among  the  trees,  and  took  a 
longer  way  toward  Chattanooga. 

Delora  at  first  occupied  herself 
with  the  not-too-certain  problem  of 
staying  on  Coley's  back.  This  fairly 
solved,  since  even  at  his  maddest  the 
creature's  gaits  were  silken,  she  tried 
to  guide  him  toward  home.  Here 
his  inclination  jumped  with  hers, 
and  they  presently  swept  clattering  up 
to  the  chip  pile  under  the  white  oak 
facing  the  closed  gate.  Without  pause 
the  black  colt  rose  to  it  and  over. 

As  he  planted  destructive  forefeet 
among  Salomy  Jane's  daffodils,  that 
lady  herself  came  to  the  door,  throw- 
ing up  her  hands  with  a  whoop,  and 
began  a  resounding  remonstrance. 

"You  Coley !  You  Coley ! "  she 
shrilled,  in  the  manner  of  one  shooing 
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forth  an  intrusive  hen  or  a  trouble- 
some puppy.  "The  good  land!  That 
fool  colt  '11  kill  the  gal I" 

These  ejaculations  roused  the  sick 
man.  He  turned  himself  with  many 
groanings  and  complainings,  caught 
the  sill  of  the  window  above  his  bed- 
head, and  drew  himself  nearly  to  a 
sitting  posture.  Here  he  looked  out 
on  the  antics  of  Champ's  horse. 
Coley  was  really  conquered,  but  one 
last  burst  of  hilarious  activity  he 
must  exploit  before  he  admitted  as 
much.  Around  and  around  the  gar- 
den he  tore,  knocking  down  the  coop 
that  contained  a  setting  hen,  which 
fled  shrieking  before  his  onslaught, 
overturning  the  wash-tub,  trampling 
the  truck  patch,  tangling  a  long 
streamer  of  honeysuckle  about  him- 
self and  his  rider. 

The  old  man  stared  and  chuckled 
grimly. 

"Mr.  Seacrest,  air  you  a-goin'  to 
set  by — well,  lay  by — and  see  that 
gal  lolled ?"  inquired  Salomy  Jane 
from  the  door-stone  where  she  hop- 
ped in  futile  echo  of  the  black  colt's 
saltations,  bounding  a  bit  every 
time  he  leaped  into  the  air.  "You 
tell  that  gal  to  get  off  'n  that  hoss  and 
come  into  the  house  and  behave  her- 
self this  minute,  or  she  's  mighty  apt 
to  git  hurt." 

Vespasian  neglecting  to  give  this 
reasonable  advice  to  his  ward,  the 
black  colt  discovered  a  seductive  low 
place  in  the  fence  back  of  the  limber- 
twig  apple-tree  and  jumped  it  with  a 
great  lashing  out  of  heels  that  made 
the  performance  rather  a  spectacular 
bit  of  kicking  than  a  leap. 

"The  good  land!"  ejaculated  Sa- 
lomy, exactly  as  though  the  flying 
hoofs  had  landed  in  the  midst  of  her 
person  instead  of  fanning  the  empty 
air.     "Didn't  I  tell  ye?" 

"I  reckon  ye  did,"  agreed  Vespa- 
sian sardonically.  "Or  ye  will,  if  a 
body  '11  give  ye  time." 

Delora  had  no  mind  to  let  Coley 
carry  her  into  the  woods  and  scrape 
her  off  under  low-hanging  boughs. 
Manipulating  the  hackamore  as  she 
had  seen  the  big  cavalryman  do,  she 
skirted  th£  fence,  and  brought  the 


horse  up  once  more  near  the  front 
gate,  hoping  that  Salomy  Jane  would 
open  it  in  answer  to  her  repeated 
hail.  But  the  old  woman  had  no 
such  reasonable  intention,  and  the 
black  colt,  made  nothing  of  gates, 
open  or  shut.  Over  this  one  he  went, 
and  once  more  about  the  garden, 
tearing  around  and  around  that 
track  till  he  was  fairly  winded,  and 
ready  tb  let  the  hackamore  pull  him 
in  at  the  door-stone,  when  Delora 
slipped  from  his  back,  shaking  from 
head  to  foot,  exhausted,  but  full  of 
satisfaction. 

"Fetch  me  a  piece  of  corn  pone, 
will  ye?"  she  cried,  her  arm  around 
Coley's  neck,  his  nose  pushing  back 
against  her. 

Salomy  Jane  brought  the  bread, 
remonstrating  and  chattering.  Delora 
fed  her  mount,  and  called  to  the  sick 
man  who  still  watched  her  from  the 
window. 

"He  's  broke  now,  Cousin  Vesp, 
ain't  he?  I  believe  I  could  do  any- 
thing with  him  I  wanted  to." 

"I  'm  plumb  proud  of  the  both  of 
ye,"  Vespasian's  deep  tones  came 
out  to  her.  "I  never  would  'a'  be- 
lieved a  gal  could  do  such  a  thing. 
I  'm  proud  of  you  both." 

Slipping  into  the  house  after  she  saw 
the  black  colt  comfortable  in  the  little 
log  stable,  Delora  answered  the  in- 
valid's eager  questions.  She  told  no 
falsehood,  but  she  was  careful  not 
to  let  him  know  that  Coley  had  been 
first  ridden  by  a  Confederate  cav- 
alryman. It  seemed  to  her  deceitful 
to  accept  Vespasian's  praise  without 
making  this  explanation;  but  the 
subject  of  Confederate  cavalry  was 
one  which  always  aroused  the  sick 
man  to  injurious  anger,  and  she  held 
her  peace. 

And  all  day  a  vague,  tremulous 
excitement  possessed  her.  About 
her  household  tasks,  waiting  on  Ves- 
pasian, curiously  vivid  bits  of  the  past 
sprang  up  in  her  memory  and  present- 
ed themselves,  claiming  association 
with  the  adventure  of  the  morning. 
And  when  she  finally  lay  down  at 
night,  visions  of  the  black  colt  and  his 
first  rider  swam  before  her  closed  eyes. 
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Again  she  took  swift  note  of  that 
high-carried  gold  head,  the  hawk-like 
glances  of  those  blue  eyes,  of  the 
gray  coat  and  the  wreathed  star  in 
the  corner  of  the  fringed  gauntlet. 
Coley,  bearing  his  mysterious  rider, 
galloped  through  her  dreams  as  he 
had  the  night  before  in  those  of 
Salomy  Jane.  Waking,  she  had 
pushed  from  her,  fiercely,  understand- 
ing of  what  that  resemblance  she  had 
noted  might  mean.  With  the  gray 
coat  and  the  tarnished  silver  star,  it 
would  be  too  terrible.  Yet  in  dreams, 
that  land  where  all  things  are  possible, 
she  rode  beside  the  fair-haired  cav- 
alier, toward  a  destination  desired 
and  beautiful,  though  vague. 

But  she  never  arrived.  Though  the 
big  voice  spoke  in  her  ear  words  of 
deep  tenderness,  and  the  blue  eyes 
looked  a  love  which  the  day  had 
denied,  an  ominous  presage  trembled 
in  the  air  about  them.  Something 
shook  the  heart  with  dread  of  over- 
whelming hostile  powers.  Her  sleep 
was  broken;  she  tossed  from  side  to 
side  and  moaned. 

CHAPTER  VI 

The  Black  Colt's  Master 

For  a  week  the  black  colt  bided 
safely  in  the  little,  secret  croft 
Delora  had  fixed  upon  for  his  hid- 
ing-place ;  and  each  day  the  girl  rode 
and  handled  him  with  greater  security 
and  freedom.  He  learned  the  saddle, 
though  the  affront  of  its  girth  rankled ; 
the  bit  at  first  irked  him  so  that 
Delora  had  to  return  to  the  hacka- 
more,  temporarily;  but  that  also  he 
finally  accepted  at  her  hand.  He 
received  and  endured  it  as  one  among 
many  of  the  foolish  things  mankind 
impose  upon  a  sensible  horse,  bracket- 
ing it  no  doubt  with  the  one-sided 
swish  of  the  long  calico  riding  skirt 
which  she  now  assumed. 

Through  the  day,  the  young  horse 
grazed  or  browsed  in  this  open  spot, 
surrounded  by  an  almost  impene- 
trable tangle  of  blackberry  bushes, 
tethered  with  a  long  stake-rope;  but 
at  night  Delora  kept  him  in  the  empty 


smoke-house,  scarce  a  stone's  throw 
from  her  ow  nwindow.  Leading  him 
out  to  pasture  in  the  gray  of  the 
morning,  bringing  him  home  in  the 
dusk,  there  was  ever  with  her  a 
haunting  sense  of  the  presence  of 
that  gray-coated  rider  who  had  first 
brought  his  young  high-and-might- 
iness  to  bear  a  conqueror's  weight. 
If  a  bird  whistled  out  suddenly 
among  the  branches  over  her  head, 
the  blood  seemed  to  rush  all  to  her 
heart,  and  thicken  its  beating.  The 
mere  sigh  of  the  wind  through  the 
forest  took  sound  of  a  stealthy  ap- 
proach, so  that  she  halted  sometimes, 
her  hand  on  her  breast,  staring  about 
her,  longing  or  dreading — she  could 
not  for  the  life  of  her  have  told  which 
— to  see  the  flash  of  fair  hair  down 
the  shadowy  forest  ways,  and  hear 
the  call  of  that  unforgotten  voice. 

When  she  still  went  and  came,  and 
went  and  came  undisturbed,  she 
laughed  at  herself,  yet  with  a  linger- 
ing pang.  Of  course  the  rider  was 
one  of  Morgan's  men — any  of  them 
ready  enough  to  make  out  like  they 
were  terribly  taken  with  every  girl 
they  talked  to.  Why  should  she 
think  of  him  like  this?  He  carried 
no  remembrance  of  her.  Her  very 
dreams  had  become  a  terror  to  her, 
for  now  always  he  walked  through 
them,  or  rode  there,  conquering, 
triumphant,  the  opal  sky  of  spring 
sunrise  behind  him,  the  spring's 
blossoming  branches  fluttering  above 
his  insolently  triumphant  golden  head. 

He  rode  there,  successful,  conquer- 
ing, and  beloved.  "For  you  ain't 
rightly  yourself  in  a  dream,"  the 
girl  whispered  to  the  silence  about 
her,  crimsoning  at  memory  of  those 
visions  in  which  she  adored  and  was 
adored  by  the  young  invader.  "  It 's 
just  something  about  the  way  he 
favors,"  she  said  to  herself  im- 
patiently. "If  I  could  get  that  out 
of  my  head — "  Delora  knew  the 
emblem  of  the  wreathed  star.  This 
man  came  frorr.  Texas.  "If  I  could 
put  eyes  on  him  again,"  she  pro- 
tested, "I  'd  ask  him  right  out  did 
he  ever  see  or  hear  tell  of  Champ 
Seacrest.     I  know  I  'm  right  foolish. 
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Him — a  Secesh!     But   I   wish — just 

for  that,  I  do  wish  — that  I  could  see 

Tiim  again  and  have  speech  with  him." 

The  spring  of  1862  was  rainy:  sea- 
sonable weather,  the  farmers  said,  if 
a  body  could  get  a  chance  between 
showers  to  plant  or  make  garden. 
The  soldiers  cursed  it  as  they  strug- 
gled, dragging  heavy  guns,  along  the 
bottomless  mire  of  country  ways,  or, 
drenched  to  the  skin,  broke  ranks  to 
negotiate  the  wallowing  slough  of 
some  valley  by-way.  The  Cumber- 
land giants,  as  usual,  turbaned  their 
wise  old  heads  in  mist;  Delora, 
following  a  path  her  own  feet  had 
made,  was  suddenly  caught  in  the 
edges  of  it,  as  a  cloud  swept  down 
upon  the  Ridge  top  and  drowned  the 
forest  in  milky  obscurity.  Shut  in 
from  all  the  world  by  this  shimmering, 
shifting  white  curtain,  patterned  on 
its  wavering  folds  with  the  dim  figures 
of  drowned  bush  or  branch,  Delora 
stepped,  buoyantly  forward,  somehow 
expectant,  companioned  by  a  fairy 
sense  of  unreality  and  impending 
event.  Everything  about  her  was 
changed,  and  she  knew  where  she  was 
only  by  the  path  under  her  feet. 
When  this  widened  out  suddenly, 
she  was  aware  that  she  had  come  to 
the  wild  pasture;  and  the  steady 
crop-crop  of  the  colt's  grazing,  along 
with  an  occasional  sound  of  move- 
ment, as  he  shifted  a  hoof,  assured 
her  that  he  was  still  safely  there. 

Then,  without  a  sound,  she  dropped 
back  and  stood,  panting  a  bit,  and 
staring.  There  had  come  suddenly 
within  her  field  of  vision,  as  though 
the  forward  edge  of  that  white  tent 
the  fog  spread  about  her  had  been 
carried  over,  the  gray-clad  figure  of 
a  man.  There  was  nothing  menacing 
about  it;  he  lay  almost  across  the 
path  she  would  have  taken,  his  head 
on  his  arm,  his  face  turned  from  her. 
So  far,  there  was  no  cause  for  actual 
terror.  This  was  the  second  year  of 
the  war.  The  mountains  had  scarce 
yet  been  invaded  by  battle ;  but  even 
here,  Delora  knew  of  an  occasional 
woman  seeking  her  cows,  or  a  hunter 
on  some  trail,  having  found  a  dead 
man,  fallen  out  of  the  ranks,  perished 


from  wounds  received  perhaps  weeks 
before  in  fight.  Something  of  the 
horror  of  this  clutched  at  Delora's 
heart;  but  that  which  stayed  the 
breath  on  her  lips,  and  sent  her 
circling,  cat-footed,  to  get  a  sight  of 
the  intruder's  countenance,  was  that 
the  sleeping  or  dead  man  had  fair 
hair. 

When  she  got  to  where  she  could 
look  directly  into  his  face,  she  saw 
that  he  was  asleep.  For  a  moment 
she  regarded  him.  He '  must  have 
been  very  tired  to  fling  himself  down 
that  way.  His  boots  were  mud- 
coated,  and  his  clothing  so  splashed 
that  the  red  marks  of  the  Tennessee 
soil  almost  covered  the  gray.  He 
had  evidently  placed  himself  across 
the  path,  that  she  might  not  come 
and  go  unknown  to  him.  A  smile 
curved  her  lips  at  thought  of  it.  How 
soundly  he  slept!  She  glanced  fleet- 
ingly  toward  Coley,  and  noted  that 
the  shadowy  form  of  another  horse 
moved  in  the  mist  beside  the  black 
colt.  Her  eyes  came  back  to  the 
slumbering  man  and  fixed  them- 
selves upon  his  face,  that  ambiguous 
countenance  of  sleep,  which  reveals  so 
much  more  than  the  alert,  defended, 
waking  visage.  Now  was  her  chance. 
She  would  study  those  features,  un- 
checked and  unafraid.  They  should 
dt  last  give  up  the  secret  of  that 
haunting  resemblance  that  had  tor- 
mented her  so. 

She  faltered  forward,  trembling  a 
little,  and  at  last,  in  the  security  of 
his  profound  oblivion,  bent  intently 
toward  him.  The  gray  flannel  shirt 
was  open  a  bit,  at  the  round  young 
column  of  his  throat ;  the  great  limbs 
were  relaxed,  flung  out  on  the  poncho 
he  had  put  down,  like  those  of  a 
tired  child.  He  looked  strangely 
helpless  and  trusting,  who  had  been 
so  audacious  and  masterful  with 
her.  The  big  chest  heaved  rhythmic- 
ally; the  red  lips  under  the  young 
moustache  were  parted  a  trifle  by  his 
even  breathing.  What  sumptuous, 
golden  fringes  there  were  to  the 
curtains  of  those  eyes;  how  silken- 
soft  appeared  the  rings  of  yellow  hair 
upon  his  head. 
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Kneeling  there,  thinking  thus,  she 
locked  her  hands  hard  together  and 
began  to  weep,  fumbling  in  her  mind 
for  a  prayer.  0  dear  Lord,  not  that! 
It  could  n't  be!  Why,  he  had  a  gray 
coat  on — he  was  a  Confederate  soldier. 
Irrelevant  memory  of  that  day  in 
school  when  she  and  Champ  had  lost 
their  recess  because  the  boy,  as 
colonel  of  his  regiment,  had  led  the 
raid  that  set  free  Evelyn  Belle  Win- 
chester's black  rock  niggers,  swept 
over  her  with  that  blinding,  choking 
sweetness  that  childish  recollections 
take  on  when  we  know  that  we  have 
finally  and  forever  left  that  world 
behind.  The  little  boy  Champ,  and 
the  little  girl  Delora,  who  were  al- 
ways stanch  to  each  other,  though 
she  used  to  hector  him  sometimes, 
quite  like  the  wife  of  old  standing! 
Yes,  those  yellow  curls  there  were 
just  Champ's  own. 

Half  unconscious  of  what  she  did, 
she  put  forth  a  tremulous  hand  to- 
ward them.  A  wandering  breeze  sent 
a  shining  ring  against  her  fingers 
with  a  little  soft  thrill  of  contact.  At 
the  touch,  it  seemed  to  her  she  was 
caught  up  in  some  mighty  current, 
stronger  than  her  own  will,  deep  as 
life  itself.  With  a  choking  surge  of 
feeling,  she  bent  forward  and  laid 
upon  the  unconscious  cheek  a  swift, 
snatched  kiss,  which  had  in  it  all  of 
greeting  and  farewell. 

In  the  instant  of  doing  this,  she  was 
on  her  feet,  backing  away,  watching 
him,  more  terrified  at  her  own 
emotion  than  at  what  she  had  done. 
Could  she  reach  the  colt  and  get  him 
out  without  waking  the  sleeper? 
As  she  canvassed  the  possibilities  of  it, 
half  minded  to  slip  back  into  the  mist 
leaving  the  colt  in  the  open  one  night, 
the  thick  lashes  lifted,  the. blue  eyes 
flashed  open  and  stared  at  her  be- 
wildered, full  of  sleep.  A  swift  smile 
irradiated  the  face. 

"You  did  come,"  murmured  the 
big,  sweet,  humming  voice  that  had 
been  atremble  in  her  ears  ever  since 
she  first  heard  its  tones.  "I  was 
waiting  for  you — and  you  did  come." 

The  hopelessness  of  it  all  took  her 
by  the  throat;  she  could  not  get  out 


one  word.  Blinded  by  tears,  she 
turned  aimlessly  as  though  to  leave 
him.  This  movement  brought  the 
man  toward  her. 

"Delora!"  he  cried  reproachfully. 
"  I  said  I  'd  come  back  for  you — 
Delora!" 

His  approach  was  so  ardent,  so 
unquestioning,  that  for  a  moment  she 
feared  that  he  might  take  he!'  in  his 
arms.  If  he  did  that,  she  felt,  in 
some  indefinite  way,  that  all  was  lost; 
she  never  would  have  the  strength  to 
withstand  him,  to  follow  the  bleak 
course  that  she  knew  must  be  hers. 
She  put  up  a  protesting  palm,  which, 
as  his  big  arm  went  gently  round 
her,  rested  against  his  breast  and 
pushed  him  off,  that  she  might  stare 
fearfully  into  his  face. 

"Who— are — you?"  she  whispered 
the  unnecessary  question. 

' '  Why,  honey — Delora — girl ! ' ' 

Those  flashing  eyes  smiled  down 
into  hers  with  a  warmth  that  made 
her  shiver.  She  closed  her  own,  as 
the  man  searched  in  the  pocket  of  his 
gray  cavalry  shirt  and  brought  out 
something  small  and  translucently 
white — the  little  Indian  arrow-head 
that  childish  Champ  Seacrest  had 
carried  away  from  the  mountains  ten 
years  before  as  a  love  token. 

"Champ,"  she  said  very  low,  cling- 
ing to  his  hand  as  he  put  the  bit  of 
agate  in  her  palm,"  Oh,  Champ — Oh!" 

The  bitter  irony  of  his  return,  thus* 
overwhelmed  her  again.  She  was 
dumb  before  it — what  was  there  to 
say?  She  looked  up  at  him  with 
drowned  eyes — poor  Salomy  Jane's 
dream  come  unbelievably  true;  the 
rider  of  the  black  colt,  who  trampled 
other  people's  rights  and  brought 
trouble — and  Champ — the  same.  He 
had  come  with  the  spoiler.  He  was 
one  with  those  whose  name  was 
terror  to  the  mountains. 

"Honey,"  he  repeated,  timidly 
essaying  to  tighten  the  arm  about 
her,  "didn't  you  always  know  I'd 
come  back  to  you?  I  said  I  would. 
I  never  so  much  as  looked  at  any 
other  girl.  It  was  just  Delora  for 
me,  always.  Don't  you — ?"  His 
fair  face  was  flushed,  and  his  pupils 
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dilated  till  the  blue  eyes  were  almost 
black.  "  I  was  n't  asleep  when  you — 
back  yon— dear.  Ain't  you  glad  to 
see  me?  Don't  you — ?" 
.  She  pressed  her  lips  hard  together, 
and  shook  her  head,  tears  flowing 
from  under  the  down-dropped  lids 
as  she  sought  desperately  for  some- 
thing she  could  say  or  do — something 
that  would  let  her  away  from  him 
without  too  wounding  a  scene. 
Champ,  man  fashion,  was  interpreting 
her  shy,  loth  attitude  in  his  own  way. 
Girls  were  like  that — such  girls  as 
Delora.  If  she  'd  just  give  him  a 
chance  to  court  her,  it  was  all  he 
asked.  The  twenty-year-old  boy 
spoke  more  truth  than  is  usually  the 
case  on  such  occasions  when  he  said 
that  he  had  been  always  faithful  to 
the  idea  of  Delora.  That  great  South- 
west, which  had  given  him  a  broader 
manhood  than  the  modhtains  could 
have  offered,  was  still  a  man's  land, 
the  world  of  the  pioneer.  If  the 
Fains  had  prospered,  and  taken  a 
fairly  good  position  in  it,  he  was  not 
thereby  brought  the  more  in  contact 
with  those  who  might  have  erased  De- 
lora's  image  from  his  heart.  Mostly 
the  beautiful  and  aristocratic  girls  he 
had  seen  were  well-defended  Spanish 
sefioritas.  That  his  blond  inches  won 
him  approval  from  these,  mattered 
little,  since,  though  he  felt  that  love 
walked  there  for  the  asking,  there  was 
not  in  them  that  which  brought  him 
to  ask.  And  now  he  was  come  home 
to  the  Delora  of  his  childhood,  grown 
into  that  thing  which  must  always 
be  a  wonder  and  in  some  sort  a  terror 
to  man — a  beautiful  woman.  Here 
in  his  arms  was  the  little  girl  who 
used  to  hector  him  like  a  wife  of  old 
standing,  and  he  dared  not  draw  those 
arms  closer,  dared  not  press  her  head 
against  the  lonely  boy's  heart  that 
ached  so  for  her,  nor  kiss  her  at  all. 

"You — Delora!  You  ain't  going 
to  quit  me  without  another  word, 
are  you?"  he  asked  huskily  as  the 
girl  strove  feebly  within  his  arm, 
and  turned  from  him.  "What 's  the 
matter?" 

There  it  was,  the  question  she  had 
been  dreading.     If  he  did  not  know, 


how  could  she  tell  him?  Oh,  to  get 
away — to  be  alone,  and  come  to  some 
reasonable  comprehension  of  this  ter- 
rible state  of  affairs! 

"Let  me  go  now,  Champ,"  she 
panted.  "Help  me  get  the  colt  over 
here,  and  let  me  go  now." 

He  caught  at  the  concluding  word, 
with  the  encroaching  urgency  of  a 
lover. 

"Yes,  sweetheart,"  he  agreed,  all 
too  readily,  "I'll  let  you  go  now. 
But  you  '11  tell  me  where  I  can  see 
you  again."  He  smiled  a  bit  ruefully 
to  think  of  the  repeated  efforts  he  had 
made  to  secure  this  interview.  "  You 
live  at  the  old  home  yet,  don't  you? 
Could  I  come  there  to  see  you?" 

•She  looked  at  him  in  wonder.  Did 
he  not  know?  Did  he  not  under- 
stand? 

The  cloud  had  rolled  on,  leaving 
only  long  streamers  of  mist  tangled  in 
the  tree-branches  and  hanging  above 
the  watercourses;  and  these  the  low 
sun  was  turning  to  gold,  as  Champ 
put  Coley's  halter  rope  into  her  hand. 
His  eyes  dwelt  wistfully,  hungrily, 
upon  her  face.  She  felt  that  she  was 
the  traitor,  as  she  said: 

"I  dpn't  know.  Don't  ask  me. 
Oh,  let  me  go  now.     Good-bye." 

An  older  man,  a  more  experienced 
lover,  would  have  broken  through  so 
slight  a  defence,  said  his  say,  and  had 
his  answer;  but  the  boy  Champ  let 
her  leave  him  thus,  following  her  with 
his  eyes  till  the  scant  April  leafage 
hid  her  from  sight. 

And  after  that  misty  evening  the 
world  was  changed  to  the  two  young 
creatures.  Delora  professed  to  be- 
lieve the  wild  pasture  unsafe  for  the 
colt,  and  put  him  in  the  lot  where  the 
lean  old  cow  dug  up  a  sparse  living. 
She  scarcely  ventured  beyond  the 
dooryard,  dreading  to  meet  Champ — 
and  yet  her  terror  of  meeting  him  in 
that  dooryard  was  far  greater. 

As  for  the  boy,  from  that  time  on 
he  was  a  thing  bewitched,  stricken, 
fevered,  put  from  himself.  It  was 
hard  for  him  to  escape,  to  continually 
get  leave,  and  haunt  the  Ridge,  as 
he  now  persistently  did;  but  even 
military  discipline,  that  had  been  the 
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very  fibre  of  his  life,  slackened,  gave 
way  before  this  imperious  call.  When, 
dismayed,  he  found  that  she  would  not 
come  to  him,  he  yet  returned  again 
and  again,  circling  like  a  wounded 
thing  the  place  where  she  was,  steal- 
ing close  to  the  house  which  he  could 
not  enter  because  of  the  old  man's 
presence,  trembling  finger  at  hot, 
parted  lips,  tormented,  dazed,  not 
knowing  what  he  meant  to  say  or  do 
when  he  should  see  her  again,  or  what 


the  power  was  that  had  him  at  its 
mercy.  With  the  first  sight  of  Delora, 
he  had  hurried  eagerly  to  set  foot  in 
the  shallows  of  that  mighty  world 
current  at  which  we  smile— or  weep— 
or  before  which  we  are  dumb ;  the  very 
force  and  size  of  his  nature  added  to 
his  helplessness ;  whirled  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  torrent,  he  was  chilled, 
burned,  swept  away  from  all  com- 
prehension of  himself  or  what  had 
befallen. 


(To  be  continued) 
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By  EDWARD  SALISBURY  FIELD 


WOULD  N'T  marry 

you    for    the 

world,"  she  said. 

"Why  not?"  he 

)      demanded. 

"There  are  any 
number  of  rea- 
sons." 

"You  might  mention  one  or  two." 
"I  could  mention  twenty." 
"Fire  away,"  he  said. 
"In  the  first  place  you  are  con- 
ventional  to    the    screaming   point, 
which  is  always  so  offensive  in  a  man. 
Then  you  are  as  helpless  as  a  babe, 
and,  like  a  baby,  you  crow  and  gurgle 
contentedly,  cradled  in  the  import- 
ance and  sanctity  of  your   father's 
name." 

"Dad's  name  isn't  so  sanctified; 
he  was  nearly  indicted  in  that  Coal 
Trust  affair." 

"That's  another  point — you  are 
not  loyal." 

"Oh,  I'm  loyal,  all  right!  You 
may  object  to  my  stating  that  my 
sainted  father  was  n't  a  saint,  but  the 
fact  remains,  he  wasn't;  he  was  just 
a  dear  old  human  sinner,  and  I  was 
as  fond  of  him  as  could  be." 

"  You  are  not  even  a  human  sinner," 
she  criticised ;  "  you  have  no  vices,  and 
your  virtues  are  all  negative.  You 
never  become  intoxicated  because  it 


is  too  much  trouble;  you  do  not 
gamble  excessively  because  it  bores 
you;  at  golf  you  are  a  failure,  at 
polo  a  spectacle;  you  shot  more 
retrievers  than  grouse  last  season, 
I  'm  told,  and  you  even  have  a  man 
to  drive  your  automobile.  Not  that 
I  object  to  your  having  a  man,  but 
it  is  criminal  to  own  a  car  and  not 
know  how  to  run  it  yourself.  You 
don't  know  how  to  run  it,  do  you?" 

"No,"  he  admitted  humbly,  "I 
don't." 

"You  can't  even  dance  decently," 
she  continued. 

"Dancing  has  gone  out,"  he  ob- 
jected. 

"All  you  have  ever  done  success- 
fully has  been  to  wear  good  clothes, 
and  to  look  bored." 

"And  to  be  good-natured,"  he 
suggested. 

"  Yes,  you  are  good-natured, Bobby, 
and  your  clothes  are  perfectly  lovely. 
I  do  like  to  see  a  man  wear  his  clothes 
properly." 

"My  two  virtues,  then,  are  my 
good-nature  and  my  clothes." 

"Your  good-nature  isn't  a  virtue, 
Bobby — it 's  a  monotonous  fact." 

"And  my  good  looks?" 

"Another  monotonous  fact.  One 
expects  a  Cadwalader  to  be  good- 
looking." 
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"Well,  at  any  rate,  I  'm  glad  you 
like  my  clothes,  though  I  hate  to 
think  of  your  marrying  me  for  them." 

"But  I  'm  not  going  to  marry 
you!" 

"Oh,  yes,  you  are!  For  behold  I 
have  a  second  virtue  up  my  sleeve/ ' 

"Not  determination ?" 

"  Guessed  right  the  very  first  time," 
he  answered  lazily.  "Such  penetra- 
tion should  be  rewarded.'1  Bending 
over,  he  kissed  her  lightly  on  the  lips. 

"That  was  horrid  of  you!"  she 
protested. 

"It  was  horrid  of  me,  of  course. 
But  I  like  being  horrid." 

"  You  '11  have  to  find  other  ways  of 
being  horrid,"  she  declared. 

"  I  know  a  number  of  other  ways," 
he  replied.  "  Let  me  see — This  even- 
ing, at  dinner,  I  shall  announce  our 
engagement." 

You  11  do  nothing  of  the  sort!" 
Won't  Geerson  glower?  And 
won't  Charlie  "Winter  gnash  his 
teeth? " 

"  And  won't  that  little  blonde  Miss 
Whiff  en  turn  green  with  envy?" 

"Do  you  think  she  would?" 

11 1  'm  sure  of  it." 

"Then  I  sha'n't  do  it;  I  would  n't 
hurt  her  feelings  for  the  world. 
Please  write  down  a  third  virtue 
beside  my  name,  Beatrice;  I  am 
considerate." 

"  You  are  unbearable ! " 
I  'm  awfully  in  love." 
With  Miss  Whiffen?" 
No,  with  you." 

"Tell  that  to  the  Marines." 

"  I  can  think  of  no  easier  way  than 
by  re-christening  my  yacht  the  Bea- 
trice," he  said. 

"How  many  times  have  you  re- 
christened  it?" 

"  Three  times,"  he  admitted.  "  She 
began  by  being  the  Tornado.  That 
is  what  Dad  christened  her — dear 
old  fighting  Dad!  A'fter  he  gave 
her  to  me,  I  re-christened  her  the 
IsabelUr 

"After  Isabelle  Standish?" 
Yes,"  he  sighed. 
And  next?" 

"She  was  the  Eloise." 
Who  was  Eloise,  Bobby?" 
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"That's  a  sad,  sad  story,  my  dear." 

"Did  she  die?" 

"No,  she  married  Dad." 

"  Goodness!  I  never  heard  of  that 
before.  I  thought  her  name  was 
Helen." 

"I  made  her  change  it,"  he  said. 
"You  don't  know  what  an  awful 
nuisance  re-christening  a  yacht  is, 
Beatrice.  You  've  got  to  prepare  a 
lot  of  papers;  then  there  's  the  old 
name  to  be  got  rid  of— on  the  silver, 
the  note-paper,  the  life-preservers, 
the  sailors'  jerseys  and  caps,  and  the 
boats.  Of  course,  with  the  life- 
preservers  and  boats,  it 's  only  a 
question  of  paint,  but  you  can't  paint 
the  sailors'  jerseys;  you've  got  to 
order  new  ones.  Then  there  's  the 
ship's  bell — the  old  name  to  be  filed  off 
and  the  new  name  cut  in.  Oh,  it 's  no 
end  of  a  nuisance!  Especially  now, 
for  the  handles  of  the  knives  and  forks 
and  spoons  are  so  thin  from  being 
done  over,  that  Tiffany's  man  assures 
me  they  won't  stand  another  grinding. 
Then  there  's  the " 

"Never  mind  about  that  part," 
she  interrupted.  "  I  'm  crazy  to  hear 
about  your  step-mother,  and  your 
making  her  change  her  name." 

"That's  all  there  was  to  it,  my 
dear.  I  told  Eloise  that  I  did  n't 
mind  her  being  my  step-mother,  but 
I  'd  be  hanged  if  I  'd  change  the  name 
of  my  yacht." 

"I  don't  see  how  that  mended 
matters,  her  changing  her  name." 

"  It  did,  though,  and  the  Governor 
saw  the  point.  I  told  him  that  some 
day  he  'd  see  in  the  papers  that  Cad- 
walader's  Eloise  had  been  attached 
for  debt.  He  was  only  allowing  me 
thirty  thousand  a  year  then,  so  it 
might  readily  have  happened.  Be- 
sides, Eloise's  real  name  is  Helen. 
She  picked  up  Eloise  in  Paris  when  she 
was  young,  and  wore  it  as  a  sort  of 
souvenir  of  her  convent  days." 
That's  awfully  interesting!" 
It 's  very,  very  sad,"  he  replied. 
"Helen  is  a  tremendously  good  sort, 
though." 

"  And  now  your  yacht  is  the  A  lice.  " 

"  You  've  but  to  say  the  word  and 
it  shall  be  the  Beatrice,  my  dear." 
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"How  about  all  the  trouble  of 
preparing  new  papers,  and  filing  the 
ship's  bell?" 

"Oh,  my  secretary  attends  to  that 
sort  of  thing,"  he  answered  indo- 
lently. "  If  you  like,  I  '11  wire  him  to 
send  her  up;  then,  next  week,  we  can 
have  a  proper  christening.  It  would  be 
good  fun,  and  Mrs.  Wilberforce  would 
thank  me  in  the  bargain.  It  must  be 
an  awful  bore  to  keep  a  house  party 
going." 

"Mrs.  Wilberforce  needn't  worry 
much  on  our  account." 

"  She  does  n't.     I  told  her,  long  ago, 
that  we  were  engaged." 
But  we  're  not!" 
It 's  a  hateful  fact,  Beatrice." 

"Miss  Whiffen  thinks  we  are, 
though." 

"That's  where  you're   wrong;   I 
assured  her  we  were  not." 
You  are  unspeakable!" 
Miss  Whiffen  speaks  to  me." 
But  that 's  only  a  house  party 
flirtation." 

"Exactly  what  she  thinks  ours  is, 
my  dear." 

"Everybody  knows  I  kept  you 
dangling  all  winter,  and  that  you 
followed  me  to  Palm  Beach." 

"  Miss  Whiffen  does  n't.  She  asked 
me  if  it  were  so,  and  I  told  her  there 
was  n't  a  word  of  truth  in  it." 

"You  have  one  vice,  after  all, 
Bobby." 

"Believe  me,  I  have  several,"  he 
replied.  "Yes,  and  now  appears  my 
fourth  and  last  virtue — inconsis- 
tency." 

"Who  ever  told  you  inconsistency 
was  a  virtue?" 

"I  reasoned  it  out  for  myself.  In 
the  first  place,  everybody  knows  that 
consistency  is  a  jewel." 

"'Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel,'" 
she  quoted. 

"  Yes,  that 's  it.  Now,  to  begin, 
I  '11  premise  the  fact  that  for  untold 
years  jewels  have  been  a  menace  to 
virtue." 

"Why,  Bobby  Cadwalader!  That 
is  cynical  and  untrue." 

"Excuse  me,  but  you  are  tres- 
passing on  my  premises." 

"On  your  premise,  Bobby." 


"Well,  on  my  premise,  then.  To 
continue:  If  jewels  are  a  menace  to 
virtue,  and  consistency  is  a  jewel, 
may  it  not  be  said  that  inconsistency, 
which  is  opposed  to  consistency  and 
to  menacing  virtue,  is,  in  reality,  a 
virtue  itself?" 

"  You  may  say  so  till  the  cows  come 
home,  but  that  does  n't  make  it  so." 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  by 
saying  things  till  the  cows  come  home 
that  they  really  become  so." 

"But  that  does  n't  prove  inconsis- 
tency is  a  virtue." 

"No,"  he  said. 

"  In  short,  it  proves  nothing." 

"On  the  contrary,  my  dear  Bea- 
trice, it  proves  that  the  cows  have  n't 
come  home  yet." 

"  With  your  inconsistency  and  your 
ability  to  tell  untruths,  you  would 
have  made  a  grand  lawyer,  Bobby." 

"What 's  the  use  of  being  a  lawyer 
when  you  can  hire  all  you  want?" 

"That  is  just  what  I  object  to  in 
you;  your  whole  attitude  towards 
life  may  be  summed  up  in  those  three 
words:  'What 's  the  use?'  " 

"Three  and  a  half  words,  to  be 
exact,  my  dear;  the  i  of  is  is  omitted. 
Anyway,  what  is  the  use?  You 
wouldn't  like  me  half  so  well  if 
I  were  a  lawyer,  you  know  you 
would  n't." 

"  You  know  nothing  of  the  sort.  I 
have  always  found  lawyers  most 
interesting." 

"  Geerson  's  a  lawyer." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Geerson  is  a  lawyer." 

"He's  the  only  man  I  was  ever 
jealous  of,  Beatrice.  It 's  plain  as 
day  that  he  's  in  love  with  you,  and 
I  've  often  wondered " 

"Nonsense!" 

"It  isn't  nonsense  at  all,"  Cad- 
walader declared;  "he's  as  fine  as 
they  make  'em — Geerson.  He  's  in- 
fernally poor,  they  say;  I  know  he  's 
confoundedly*  proud . ' ' 

"  Yes,  he  's  very  poor." 

Something  in  her  voice  held  Cad- 
walader's  attention. 

"  I  say,  Bee,"  he  began  hesitatingly, 
"it 's  none  of  my  business,  of  course, 
but " 

"Well?" 
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"Has  Geerson  ever  proposed  to 
you?" 

She  blushed.  Cadwalader  had  never 
seen  her  blush  before;  it  was  most 
attractive,  as  well  as  most  dishearten- 
ing. 

"No,"  she  answered  simply;  "he 
never  has." 

"  He  told  you  he  was  poor,  did  n't 
he?" 

"Yes." 

"  Did  you  discourage  him? " 

"  No,  Bobby,  I  encouraged  him.  I 
told  him  if  a  man  loved  a  girl  he  ought 
to  tell  her  so,  no  matter  how  poor  he 
was." 

1 '  Confound  the  fellow !  What  more 
does  he  want?" 

"He  lawfully  proud." 

"Why,  hang  it  all,  so  am  I!  But 
there  are  times  when  pride  ceases  to 
be  a  virtue.  To  let  the  lack  of  a 
little  money  stand  in  his  way — it 's 
absurd — it 's  criminal." 

"You  know  nothing  about  it, 
Bobby.  In  the  first  place,  you  've 
never  felt  the  lack  of  money,  and  in 
the  second  place,  you  don't  begin  to 
realize  the  importance  of  money." 

"Is  it  so  important?" 

"Mr.  Geerson  thinks  so." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"It  is  one  of  the  things  one  must 
consider." 

"  And  yet  you  refuse  me.  If  money 
is  so  important,  why  do  you  do  it? 
I  'm  actually  made  of  money." 

"There  are  other  things — more 
important  things,  Bobby." 

"Yes,"  he  agreed.  "But  just  the 
same,  I  can't  understand  Geerson's 
attitude." 

"I  think  I  can.  A  man  doesn't 
want  to  propose  to  a  girl  unless  he 
can  marry  her,  and  Mr.  Geerson  feels 
that  he  could  n't  marry  for  a  long 
time." 

"There's  the  girl's  side  to  con- 
sider. ' ' 

"So  I  told  him." 

"And  he  didn't  propose  then  and 
there?" 

He  hasn't  yet." 

Do  you  think  he  will?" 

I  hope  he  will." 

Cadwalader    thought    a    moment. 
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Here  was  Beatrice,  in  love  with  a 
man  who  would  n't  propose  to  her — 
a  man  who  was,  plainly,  in  love  with 
her.  Of  course,  he  loved  her,  too,  but 
Geerson  was  such  a  fine  fellow.  Not 
that  that  made  so  much  difference. 
The  main  thing  was  that  Beatrice 
preferred  Geerson.  It  was  n't  con- 
sistent for  him  to  think  of  giving  her 
up,  but  consistency  be  hanged !  Be- 
sides, he  was  n't  consistent,  he  never 
had  been.  That  sophistry,  wherein 
he  had  proved  inconsistency  to  be  a 
virtue,  occurred  to  him,  and  he 
smiled  grimly.  It  was  n't  such  a 
sophistry  after  all. 

Yet  he  could  n't  bear  to  give  Bea- 
trice up.  If  Geerson  held  off  now, 
perhaps  he  would  hold  off  forever. 
Perhaps  she  would  forget  him  in  time, 
and  then  .  .  .  but  that  was  a  sophis- 
try; he  knew  Geerson  and  he  knew 
Beatrice. 

And  then  the  irony  of  it !  Both  Bea- 
trice and  Geerson  considered  money 
so  important.  He  had  slathers  of 
money — money  till  you  could  n't  rest 
— and,  for  all  that,  he  was  so  unim- 
portant, a  mere  spectator  without  the 
sacred  circle.  But  if  Beatrice  wanted 
Geerson,  she  should  have  him;  that 
was  settled.  And  there  was  a  way — 
Why,  of  course!  His  own  money 
was  n't  so  unimportant  after  all. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts, 
Bobby." 

"I've  been  thinking  about  you, 
my  dear,  you  and  Geerson.  If  Geer- 
son had  an  income  of,  well,  say  ten 
thousand  a  year,  do  you  believe  he  'd 
propose?" 

"  I  'm  sure  he  would." 

"Then  it 's  very  simple  after  all." 

"But  is  it  simple?" 

"Nothing  could  be  simpler.  You 
know  that  I  'm  interested  in  no  end 
of  things." 

"  I  know  that  Mr.  Geerson  would  n't 
accept  charity." 

"Who  wants  him  to?  I  only  in- 
tend to  give  him  a  chance  to  earn  that 
ten  thousand  a  year;  he  's  worth  it, 
and  it 's  ridiculously  easy  for  me. 
I  don't  often  talk  of  my  affairs,  but 
I  happen  to  control  the  W.,  B.  &  X. 
Railroad.     Though  it  is  n't  generally 
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known,  it 's  a  blessed  fact.  Now  that 
railroad  retains  old  Martin  Van  Vroom 
as  its  chief  counsel;  fifty  thousand  a 
year  is  what  he  's  paid.  Van  Vroom 
is  getting  old,  and  Geerson  's  just  the 
man  to  assist  him  now,  and  to  step 
into  his  shoes  later.  I  '11  see  that 
Van  Vroom  makes  a  place  for  him, 
and  nobody  will  be  the  wiser,  except 
you  and  me,  for  my  name  will  not 
appear  in  the  matter." 

"How  perfectly  splendid!" 

Cadwalader  smiled  wearily.  "It 's 
nothing,"  he  said.  "I  '11  write  the 
letter  to-night,  and  in  three  days' 
time  Geerson  will  be  proposing  mar- 
riage to  somebody." 

"  I  'm  sure  he  will." 

"If  he  doesn't  I  '11— I  '11 "     ■ 

"Don't  look  so  fierce,  Bobby." 

"  I  can't  help  it.  Playing  Christian 
martyr  isn't  exactly  in  my  line, 
Beatrice." 

' '  Do  you  really  care  ? ' ' 

"Do  I  really  care?  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  you  think  I  am  doing  this 
for  pleasure?  Do  you  think  I  am 
offering  Geerson  everything  that  is 
dear  to  me  because  I  want  to?  Do 
you  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I 
would  do  it  if  I  did  n't  love  you  so 
much  that  I  can't  bear  to  see  you 
disappointed  or  unhappy?" 

"But,  Bobby!" 

"  Not  a  word ! "  he  commanded.  "  I 
see  that  you  misread  my  motives, 
that  you  doubt  my  reasons  for  doing 
Geerson  a  good  turn.  Very  well, 
then,  have  it  your  own  way." 

"Yes,  I  '11  have  it  my  own  way," 
she  said.  "Come  here  and  kiss  me, 
Bobby." 

"  I  'II  do  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"And  let  me  explain.  At  first,  I 
thought  you  understood,  I  did  really." 


"Understood  what?" 

"About  Mr.  Geerson." 

"  So  I  do  understand." 

"  No,  you  don't.  It  is  n't  me  he  's 
in  love  with." 

"The  deuce  it  isn't!" 

"No,  Bobby,  it 's  Miss  Whiffen." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Of  course  I'm  sure.  Has  n't  he 
confided  in  me  all  along?" 

"And  you  allowed  me  to  go  on  and 
make  a  dashed  fool  of  myself  for  your 
amusement?" 

"  You  did  n't  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self; you  acted  like  a  man,  and  I  'm 
proud  of  you.  I  never  really  trusted 
you  before,  but  I  do  now;  I  never 
really  believed  that  you  loved  me 
(you  've  fancied  yourself  in  love  so 
many  times,  you  know),  but  I  do 
now." 

Cadwalader  looked  into  her  eyes. 
At  last  he  understood. 

"  So  you  've  loved  me  all  along,  you 
bad  little  thing?" 

"Yes,  Bobby." 

"And  you  did  n't  dare  say  so  be-  . 
fore?" 

"No,  Bobby." 

"But  you  '11  say  it  now?" 

"Yes,  Bobby/ 

"  I  'm  glad  you  trust  me,"  he  said, 
softly.  "  Perhaps  I  was  n't  trust- 
worthy before — I  know  I  was,  but 
perhaps  I  was  n't.  Please  God,  you  '11 
never  have  cause  to  doubt  me  again, 
Beatrice." 

"I  'm  sure  of  it,  Bobby." 

"Of  course  Geerson  shall  have  his 
ten  thousand  a  year." 

"Of  course." 

"And  Beatrice,  girl " 

"Yes,  dear." 

"Inconsistency  is  a  virtue,  after 
all." 
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I  do  not  fear  to  tread  the  path 

that  those  I  love  have  long  since  trod ; 
I  do  not  fear  to  pass  the  gates 

and  stand  before  the  living  God. 
In  this  world's  fight  I  've  done  my  part; 

if  God  be  God  He  knows  it  well ; 
He  will  not  turn  His  back  on  me 

and  send  me  down  to  blackest  hell 
Because  I  have  not  prayed  aloud 

and  shouted  in  the  market-place. 
T  is  what  we  do,  not  what  we  say, 

that  makes  us  worthy  of  His  grace. 

Jeannette  L.  Gilder 
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The  late  William  M.  Laffan,  pro- 
prietor of  The  Sun,  wTas  one  of  the 
best-equipped  editors  in  this  country, 
and  the  one,  I  should  say,  the  best 
equipped  to  succeed  the  late  Charles 
A.  Dana.  Mr.  Dana  was  an  excep- 
tionally cultivated  man,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  matters  relating  to  art. 
Few  men  knew  more  about  the 
plastic  arts  than  he.  And  Mr.  Laffan 
was  like  him  in  other  respects.  He 
had  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Dana's  clever- 
ness and  his  wit.  He  not  only 
understood  the  Dana  traditions,  but 
he  knew  how  to  carry  them  out  bet- 
ter than  any  man  I  know.  When  I 
first  knew  Mr.  Laffan — I  should  not 
like  to  say  how  many  years  ago — 
he  was  the  editor  of  a  weekly  journal 
published  in  Baltimore,  and  I  was 
his  New  York  correspondent.  The 
paper  failed,  and  Mr.  Laffan  came 
to  New  York.  It  was  a  good  thing 
for  Mr.  Laffan,  and  a  good  thing  for 
New  York,  for  he  has  done  much 
for  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  the 
proper  direction  of  art  patronage  in 
this  city. 


Newspaper  portraits  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  very  satisfactory,  but  even  if 
poor,  as  they  often  are,  it  is-  strange 
how  they  can  bring  a  man's  face 
before  one  and  how  familiar  one  can 
get  with  the  face  of  a  person  whom  he 
has  never  seen.  A  case  in  point  is 
that  of  the  face  of  Commander  Peary. 
For  years  I  have  seen  all  sorts  of 
newspaper  pictures  of  him,  snapshots, 
and  the  like,  and  perhaps  an  occa- 
sional magazine  picture;  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  direct  photograph  of 
him  or  a  painted  portrait,  and  yet 
his  face  is  unmistakable.  If  I  had 
met  him  in  the  street,  I  should  have 
known  him  in  a  minute.  I  saw  him 
soon  after  his  return  from  the  top  of 
the  world,  and  there  he  was,  exactly 
the  same  Peary  that  I  had  known 
through  newspaper  pictures.  The 
rigors  of  the  Arctic  winters  and  the 
hardships  of  Arctic  travel  seemed 
to  have  agreed  with  him,  for  he  looked 
just  as  well  as  though  he  had  returned 
from  a  comfortable  trip  abroad. 
His  face  was  bronzed  by  exposure  to 
the  elements;  but  so  is  a  golf-player's 
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There  were  no  lines  of  suffering;,  no 
gauntness,  and  yet  he  has  probably 
gone  through  more  hardships  than 
fall  to  the  lot  of  most  Arctic  explor- 
ers. Now  that  Commander  Peary  has 
found  the  North  Pole  and  displayed 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  its  sum- 
mit it  would  seem  as  if  the  Arc- 
tic explorer's  occupation  were  gone. 
What  more  is  there  to  do?  You  can't 
get  higher  than  the  highest.  It  seems 
an  ungracious  thing  to  say,  but  what 
is  it  all  for?     I  don't  mean  in  a  com- 


iy,  but  even  in  a  scientific 

way.     What    have    we    learned,    or 

what  can  we  learn,  that  will  be  of  any 

permanent  value  to  man  or  science ? 

"But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?" 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. 
"Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he, 
"But  't  was  a  famous  victory." 

ctt 

It  pays  much  better  in  dollars  and 
cents  to  be  an  Arctic  explorer  in  these 
days  than  it  did  when  Franklin  and 
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his  successors  struggled  towards  the 
Pole.    The  Arctic  explorers  of  the  pres- 
ent   find   more    gold  amid    the  snow 
and   ice   of  the   Po]ar   regions  than 
some  people  get  by  years  of  digging 
in  the  gold  mines  of  Nevada.     Even 
Doctor  Cook,  whose   Polar  explora- 
tions seem  to  be  as  hard — or  harder — 
to  discover  as  was  the  Pole  itself  .made 
a  fortune   before   his   departure   for 
parts  unknown.     Mr.  Hampton,  the 
editor    of    Hampton's    Magazine,   in 
which  Commander  Peary's  story  will 
appear,  says  that  Mrs.  Peary  is  the 
business  head  of  the  family,  and  that 
her  husband  gives  her  credit  for  much 
of  his  success.  Mrs.  Peary 
arranged  the  price  of  her 
husband's  magazine  arti- 
cles with  Mr.   Hampton, 
who  contends  that  Peary 
receives    more   per  word 
than  was  ever  paid  to  any 
writer  for  the  magazines. 
This   is  almost   as   big  a 
record  as  having  reached 
the  Pole.    If  the  discover- 
er wanted  to  lecture,  Mr, 
Hampton   says    that    he 
could  make  a  fortune  in 
a  season,  for  he  has  had 
offers  that  would  net  him 
a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars or  more  for  his  first 
year  on  the  platform. 
Five  thousand  dollars  for 
a  single  lecture  has  been 
held  out  as  bait ;  but  Doc- 
tor Cook,  we  are  told,  re- 
ceived   fifteen    thousand 
dollars   for   one.     But  it 
is   not   only   lecture  bu- 
reaus who  would  secure 
Commander  Peary's  ser- 
vices at  high  prices;  mov- 
ing-picture men  and  talk- 
ing-machine   men    stand 
ready  to  pay  any  money, 
if  he  will  act  before  their 
cameras  or  talk  into  their 
receivers.  cover  of 

J* 

Almost  on  the  same  day  that  we 
read  Commander  Peary  is  to  receive 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  his  story, 


we  read  that  Miss  Anna  Hall  of  Cin- 
cinnati, daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Hall,  the  Arctic  explorer,  will  re- 
turn to  the  Government  the  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  which  was  voted  to 
her  father  by  Congress  as  a  reward  for 
presenting  to  the  country  the  results 
of  his  explorations.  Miss  Hall's  mo- 
tive in  making  this  restitution  was 
not  altogether  patriotic.  The  money, 
it  seems, has  made  a  lot  of  trouble 
in  the  family  and  has  been  a  subject 
of  litigation  in  the  courts,  her  brother 
having  tried  to  break  the  will  which 
left  the  money  to  her.  As  soon  as 
the    decision    was   announced,    Miss 


Hall  declared  that  she  would  return 
the  money  to  the  Government  be- 
cause it  had  caused  so  much  dissen- 


sion  in  the  family.  Now  arises  the 
question,  if  Commander  Peary's  fifty 
thousand  dollars  causes  any  dissen- 
sion in  the  family,  will  he  return  it 
to  Mr.  Hampton? 

j* 

Miss  Ruth  St.  Denis  has  elaborated 


her  oriental  dances  since  she  was 
last  seen  in  New  York.  It  is  now 
some  time  since  she  danced  before  us 
and  we  had  supposed  that  she  was 
in  India  adding  to  her  repertoire  and 
studying  snake-dancing  and  sun-wor- 
ship in  the  very  thick  of  Hinduism. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.     She  has  not  been 
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near  India  and  never  was  near 
that  country.  She  has  gained  all 
her  knowledge  of  the  native  dances 
from  books  and  such  instruction  as 
she  may  have  received  from  Hindus 
of  her  acquaintance  or  in  her  com- 
pany. Like  Miss  St.  Denis  I  have 
never  been  to  India,  but  I  have 
pretty  strong  convictions  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives 
of  that  country,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  dancer  is  as  near  right  in 
her  representations  as  it  is  possible 
to  be.  She  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  orientalism,  and  if 
she  is  not,  jthen  orientalism  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  dancing  ladies 
in  New  York  during  the  present 
season,  but  not  one  of  them  has 
been  more  interesting  than  Miss 
St.  Denis  of  New  Jersey.  Yes,  that 
is  the  native  State  of  this  talented 
young  woman  and  she  is  proud  of 
it,  and  New  Jersey  should  be  proud 
of  her,  for  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
she  is  the  first  snake-dancer  to  hail 
from  that  State.  To  say  that  her 
performances  are  marvellous  does 
them  no  more  than  justice. 

a* 

Now  that  the  censorship  of  plays 
has  been  more  or  less  arranged,  the 
subject  of  the  censorship  of  books 
is  a  burning  one  in  London.  Two 
recently  published  books,  one  of 
(alleged)  fact  and  one  of  fiction, 
have  set  the  circulating  libraries  by 
the  ears,  and  some  of  the  leading 
societies  of  this  nature  have  taken 
upon  themselves  to  become  self-con- 
stituted censors  of  public  morals. 
The  offending  volumes  are  "Lady 
Cardigan's  Recollections"  and  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells's  "  Ann  Veronica."  While 
one-half  of  England  is  scram- 
bling for  these  books,  the  other  half 
has  turned  the  cold  shoulder  upon 
them,  and  has  been  saying  unkind 
things  to  Mudie's,  W.  H.  Smith,  and 
The  Times  Book  Club.  These  or- 
ganizations in  self-defence  have  met 
together  and  issued  a  circular  in 
which  they  say: 


In  order  to  protect  our  interests  and 
also  as  far  as  possible  to  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  our  clients,  we  have  determined  in  the 
future  not  to  place  in  circulation  any  book 
which  by  reason  of  the  personally  scan- 
dalous, libellous,  immoral  or  otherwise 
disagreeable  nature  of  its  contents  is,  in 
our  opinion,  likely  to  prove  offensive  to 
any  considerable  section  of  our  subscribers. 
We  therefore  have  decided  to  request 
that  in  future  you  will  submit  to  us  copies 
of  all  novels  and  other  books  about  the 
character  of  which  there  can  possibly 
be  any  question  at  least  one  week  before 
the  date  of  publication.  Unless  time  is 
given  us  to  read  the  books  before  they  are 
published  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  avoid 
that  annoyance  to  our  subscribers  for 
which  we,  and  not  the  publishers,  are  gen- 
erally held  responsible. 

The  writers  of  this  circular  disavow 
any  attempt  to  establish  a  censorship, 
but  the  authors  do  not  look  at  it 
in  this  way.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  for 
instance,  thinks  that  it  will  institute 
a  censorship  of  the  press  by  the 
side  of  which  the  censorship  of  the 
stage  will  be  child's  play.  He  calls 
it  unheard-of  tyranny,  and  adds  that 
if  it  had  been  exercised  fifty  years 
ago,  it  would  have  prevented  the 
circulation  and  sale  of  Darwin's 
"Origin  of  Species." 

a* 

Mr.  Wells's  "Ann  Veronica"  has 
been  severely  denounced  by  one  of 
the  most  conservative,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  high-minded  journals  in 
England,  the  Spectator,  to  whose 
criticism  Mr.  Wells  has  replied: 

My  book  was  written  primarily  to  express 
the  resentment  and  distress  which  many 
women  feel  nowadays  at  their  unavoidable 
practical  dependence  upon  some  individual 
man;  not  of  their  deliberate  choice  and 
full  sympathy,  with  the  natural  but  per- 
haps anarchistic  and  antisocial  idea  that 
it  is  intolerable  for  a  woman  to  have  sexual 
relations  with  a  man  with  whom  she  is 
not  in  love,  and  natural  and  desirable  and 
admirable  for  her  to  want  them,  and  still 
more  so  to  want  children  by  a  man  of  her 
own  selection. 
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Now  these  may  be  very  shocking  ideas 
indeed,  but  it  is  not  the  first  time  that 
they  have  crept  into  literature,  and  I  sub- 
rait  that  a  case  can  be  made  out  for  toler- 
ating their  discussion.  The  case  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  opposite  arrangement,  by 

is  subdued  first — 

to  her  father 
and  then  to  a 
husband  of  his 


.-ili- 


satisfactorily. 

I  do  not,  of 
course,  expect 
you  to  attach 
any  great  value 
to  the   distress, 


and  even  mis- 
ery that  this 
inflicts     upon 

but  I  know  your 
keen  and  vigor- 


me  that  you 
overlook  the 
fact  that  in 
practice  the  ar- 
rangement you 
manifestly   ap- 


I 


dren  or  fine 

enough   children   for  its  needs. 

Your  ideals  have  had  the  fullest  play 
in  the  United  Stales  among  the  once  pro- 
lific population  of  English  and  Dutch 
descent.  There  if  anywhere  the  Christian 
ideal  of  marriage  and  woman's  purity  as 
you  conceive  it  has  prevailed  exclusively. 
So  late  as  1906  the  Gorky  incident  in 
New  York  called  attention  to  the  con- 
tinuing vigor  of  these  conceptions,  and 
yet  that  colonial  strain  has  dwindled  to  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  population  and  still 
dwindles. 

Again  Tlie  Spectator  takes  up  the 
lance,  and  tilts  at  Mr.  Wells: 


We   say  he  has  written   a  book  which 
glorifies  incontinence  and  yielding  to  lust- 
ful impulse,  if  it  is  sufficiently  strong;  one 
book  which  is  a  negation  of   the   duty  of 
self-control  and  a  further  book  which  treats 
of  a  squalid  case  of  double  adultery  and 
faithlessness  to 
-        his     marriage 
obligations    by 
a  married  man, 
aggravated    by 
the     heartless 
betrayal  of   his 

incident  calling 
for  no  condem- 
nation by  the 
girl  lover  of  the 
man,  by  the  au- 
thor or  by  the 
reader.  We  add 
that  such  a 
book  is  poison- 
ous and  that 
its  sentimental 
sophistries  are 
calculated  to 
have  a  corrupt- 
ing effect  on 
those  who  read 
it. 

To     prove 

that  it  means 
what  it  says, 
The  Spectator 
adds  that  it 
stands  ready 
1.™™,  ™  -net.*,,  ™»™,  to  help  create 
"blls  a  fund  to  be 

used  for  the 
prosecution  of  authors,  publishers 
and  distributors  of  pernicious  liter- 
ature. This  would  be  an  excellent 
fund  to  contribute  to,  and  one  that 
I  should  like  to  see  raised  in  this 
country  if  it  were  practicable,  but 
I  fear  it  is  not.  It  would  be  as 
impossible  to  have  the  proper  sort 
of  censorship  for  books  as  it  is  for 
plays.  The  public'  must  be  the 
censor  always,  and  the  public  is 
sometimes  wrong.  It  is  a  pity,  and 
infamous,  that  certain  books  which 
I  could  mention,  but  will  not  name 
for  the  reason  that  it  would  help  to 
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advertise  them,  should  ever  have  been 
printed  or  put  into  circulation.  They 
are  a  disgrace  to  their  writers,  to  their 
publishers,  and  to  the  public  that 
reads  them.  They  have  no  excuse 
for  being,  because  they  were  written 
only  to  pander  to  depraved  tastes, 
whatever  the  authors  or  publishers 
may  say  to  the  contrary. 
As  long  as  people  read 
them,  as  long  as  the  au- 
thors and  publishers  make 
money  by  publishing  them, 
just  so  long  will  they  be 
written  and  published.  Just 
how  to  stamp  them  out  of 
existence,  I  do  not  know. 
I  wish  that  I  did,  for  I 
would  put  my  knowledge 
to  good  use.  And  another 
pity  of  it  is,  that  it  is 
so-called  decent  people 
who  read  and  encourage 
the  vilest  of  books  and 
periodicals,  by  the  buying 
and  the  reading  of  them. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  noto- 
riously so  than  in  the  case 
of  a  weekly  printed  here 
in  New  York,  which  one 
is  astounded  to  find  his 
friends  acquainted  with 
otherwise  than  by  its  mal- 
odorous reputation. 

In  her  "Recollections," 
Lady  Cardigan  has  written 
a  book  that  is  being  read      F*°"  Ljl"  c" 
and  talked  about.     She  is 
now   eighty-four   years  of 
age;  and  her  first  husband  was  the 
leader  of  "The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade."     She  married  again,  and 
when  her  second   husband   died  she 
regretted  her  loss,  for  he  had  been  a 
good   husband   and   they   had   lived 
happily  together  but  he  did  not  take 
the  place   of   Lord  Cardigan,   whose 
name  she   continues  to  bear,  and  in 
whose   home   she   continues  to  live. 
Lady  Cardigan  thinks  that  she  must 
have   had   a    special    attraction   for 
bereaved  husbands,  as  she  was  pro- 
posed to  by  seven  and  married  two. 


Her  book  is  full  of  scandalous  gossip, 
but  she  tells  scandalous  stories  about 
herself  and  her  father  as  freely  as  she 
does  about  her  friends. 

She  was  having  an  affair  with  Lord 
Cardigan,  she  admits,  during  the  life- 
time of  his  wife,  and  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  on  which  that  lady 


died,  the  hero  of  Balaklava  burst  into 
the  bedroom  of  his  inamorata  with 
the  announcement  that  his  wife  was 
dead  and  that  they  could  be  married 
at  once;  and  they  were.  It  is  a  lively 
book  that  Lady  Cardigan  has  written, 
and  if  we  did  not  know  that  it  tells 
a  true  story,  we  should  think  we  had 
been  treated  to  another  volume  of 
"The  Visits  of  Elizabeth. "  I  am  told 
that  these  "  Recollections  "  created 
such  a  storm  in  London  that  Lady 
Cardigan  retired  hastily  to  her  home  at 
Deene  Park  to  wait  until  it  blew  over. 
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novel   of 


Gabriel  D'Annunzio  has  been  up  in 
a  flying  machine  and  is  going  to  cm- 
body    his    sensations 
which  the   Amer- 
ican Glenn  H.  Cur- 
tiss   is  to    be    the 
hero.      If  D'An- 
nunzio   said   what 
he   is   reported   to 
have  said,  naviga- 
ting the  air  must 
have,  to  use  the 
language  of  slang, 
"knocked   him 
silly": 

It  is  the  divinest 
and  most  inexpress- 
ibly pleasing  sensa- 
tion conceivable,  one 
of  those  rare  periods 
tif  enjoyment  —  that 
gl'nv  as  beacon  lights 
of  happiness  through- 


delic 


t  life.      It  ii 
eple; 


Kar 


The    only    horrid 

just  after 

alighted.     It 

rude  and  vul- 

terruption    of 


le  delici 


tertaining  book.  Dr.  Gladden  is  one 
of  this  country's  grand  old  men,  if  you 
can  call  a  man  of  seventy- three  old. 


ence.  Gladly  would 
I  abandon  all  things 
and  everybody  and 
say  "Adieu"  to  earth 
for  the  joys  of  ethe- 
real space.  I  re  ve- 
in D'Annunzio's 
novel,  the  hero  and 
heroine  will  rise  six 

hundred  feet  above  the  earth,  but  not 
above  the  earthly,  for  they  will  then 
exchange  "  the  supreme  kiss."  I 
would  suggest  that  Mrs.  Glyn  make  a 
flying  trip  and  write  "Three  Weebf 
in  an  Aeroplane"  as  a  sequel  to  her 
famous  story.  She  should  be  able  to 
describe  the  "  supreme  kiss  "  as  graph- 
ically as  D'Annunzio. 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden's  Recol- 
lections make  a  most  lively  and  en- 


Do  you  know  what  company  of 
actors  plays  to  the  largest  audiences? 
You  could  never  guess.  It  is  the 
Edison  Stock  Company.  I  am  not 
talking  about  Robert  Edeson,  but 
Thomas  Edison,  meaning  the  com- 
pany of  players  whose  performances 
are  made  for  the  purposes  of  moving 
pictures.  There  is  a  theatre  some- 
where up  in  the  Bronx  where  the 
Edison  Manufacturing  Company 
photographs  scenes  from  plays,  show- 
ing actors  in  the  act  of  acting.     The 
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enormous  popularity  of  these  "silent 
plays  "  or  "  moving  pictures  "  is  hardly 
credited  by  those  who  know  nothing 
about  the  ten-cent  theatre,  and  yet 
I  have  seen  some  remarkably  good 
acting  done  by  these  "silent  players." 
Early  in  the  year  I  dropped  in  at  a 
ten-cent  theatre  in  Union  Square  just 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  one  of  these 
camera  plays,  and  I  am  bound  to 
confess  that  it  interested  me  to  a 
degree.  The  theatre  was  crowded 
and  I  stood  up  at  the  back,  having 
no  intention  of  remaining  more  than 
a  few  minutes,  but  I  stood  there  until 
the  play  was  finished.  It  was  not  one 
of  the  Edison  Stock  Company's  plays, 
but  it  was  one  of  those  made  by  a 
famous  French  manufacturer  of  mov- 
ing pictures.  The  actors  were  French 
men  and  women  and  they  knew  how 
to  act.  Although  no  word  was  spoken 
I  could  follow  the  story  perfectly, 
and  what  is  more,  I  was  greatly 
touched  by  it,  much  more  moved 
than  I  have  often  been  by  emotional 
dramas  in  which,  perhaps,  the  words 
are  more  emotional  than  the  acting. 
The  moving  picture  theatres  are  a 
new  industry,  but  they  are  a  very 
important  one,  and  they  are  great 
money  makers.  It  costs  very  little 
to  set  them  up;  any  town,  no  matter 
how  small,  can  have  its  moving 
picture  theatre,  and  it  will  get  not 
only  amusement,  but  entertainment 
of  a  higher  order  than  mere  amuse- 
ment out  of  them.  They  are  good 
things  when  they  are  not  vulgar, 
as  they  sometimes  are. 

Mr.  Hiiam  Percy  Maxim,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  noiseless  gun,  put  forth 
as  an  argument  against  its  menace 
to  society,  that  the  weight  of  the 
"silencer"  made  it  impracticable  to 
attach  it  to  small  guns,  such  as  are 
used  by  burglars  and  murderers.  But 
now  he  has  wiped  out  this  argument 
by  the  invention  of  a  silencer  which 
is  much  smaller,  and  can  be  attached 
to  any  gun  without  incommoding  bur- 
glars or  murderers.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  gentlemen  of  these  profes- 
sions, burglars  and  murderers,  present 


Mr.  Hiram  Percy  Maxim  with  a  gold 
medal,  as  he,  more  than  the  inventor 
of  any  other  form  of  destruction,  has 
played  into  their  hands. 

OS 

Lord  Broughton's  "  Recollections 
of  a  Long  Life"  is  a  fascinating  book. 
His  intimacy  with  Byron  and  his  ad- 
miration for  Napoleon  distinguished 
him  among  his  fellows.  He  had  lived 
a  full  life  at  thirty,  but  he  did  not 
die  until  he  was  eighty-three.  He 
attended  Byron's  wedding,  and  he 
assures  us  that  the  poet  married 
neither  for  love  nor  for  money.  He 
married  because  he  thought  that  it  was 
the  thing  to  do,  and  Miss  Millbanke 
seemed  to  fill  the  bill  as  well  as  any- 
one in  sight.  Although  she  rejected 
his  first  offer,  she  accepted  his  second 
by  return  of  post.  She  loved  him 
at  the  time,  whatever  her  feelings 
may  have  been  later.  The  book  is 
full  of  anecdotes,  not  all  of  which 
are  new,  though  they  may  be  un- 
known to  the  present  generation. 
For  instance,  that  of  Home  T.ooke, 
who,  when  advised  to  take  a  wife 
said,  "With  all  my  heart.  Whose 
wife  shall  it  be?"  Or  the  witticism 
that  Madame  de  Stael  had  "made 
an  honest  man"  of  Rocca.  And  then 
there  is  that  always  amusing  story  of 
the  old  lady  who,  when  she  heard  the 
proverb,  "The  greater  the  sinner,  the 
greater  the  saint,"  said  "  I  wish  that 
I  had  known  that  forty  years  ago." 

Mr.  Swinburne  left  all  his  worldly 
goods  to  his  friend  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton.  His  estate  was  valued  at 
a  little  over  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  which  was  considerable  money 
for  a  poet  to  leave.  But  do  not  for  a 
moment  think  that  he  made  it  out  of 
his  poetry.  If  Swinburne  had  been 
obliged  to  live  on  the  earnings  of  his 
pen,  he  might  have  met  the  tragic 
end  which  recently  befell  John  David- 
son. .  Fortunately,  he  came  of  well- 
to-do  pfeople  and  had  inherited  money. 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton  is  the  literary  ex- 
ecutor of  the  poet,  and  is  to  be  his 
biographer.  It  would  seem  as  though 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton  had  been  too 
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close  to  Swinburne  to  write  an  un- 
prejudiced life  of  his  friend.  At  the 
same  time  his  intimate  knowledge 
from  a  daily  association  of  thirty 
years  should  enable  him  to  give  us 
a  true  estimate  of  the  poet  and  the 
man.  I  am  sorry  for  him  if  he  has 
to  decipher  many  of  Swinburne's 
manuscripts.  I  have  one — a  page 
from  a  poem  that  he  gave  to  Joaquin 
Miller  when  the  poet  of  the  Sierras 
visited  England, — and  it  is  as  much 
as  I  can  do  to  read  it. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Miller 
gave  me  this  interesting  Swinburne 
manuscript,  he  gave  me  a  red  necktie 
that  he  or  Swinburne,  or  both,  had 
worn  when  these  two  poets  visited 
Paris  together.  It  is  not  a  wild  and 
lurid  red  as  one  might  imagine,  but 
a  rather  dull  magenta;  but  it  lights 
•up  well,  and  as  the  poets  probably 
did  Paris  by  night,  it  must  have  been 
very  effective,  whichever  one  of  them 
wore  it. 

at 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
the  unsalability  of  the  late  John 
Davidson's  poetry,  and  lamentation 
that  a  poet  of  his  genius  could  not 
make  a  living.  Few  poets  have  made 
a  living  out  of  their  poetry.  I  be- 
lieve you  could  count  all  the  English- 
writing  ones  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  Books  of  poetry,  especially 
of  literary  poetry,  are  caviare  to  the 
general.  Tennyson  is  supposed  to 
have  made  more  or  less  money,  but 
the  most  of  wrhat  he  wrote  was  of  a 
popular  character.  Longfellow  was 
supposed  to  have  made  money  by  his 
poetry,  and  I  dare  say  that  he  did. 
I  doubt  if  Browning  made  many 
hundred  pounds  a  year  out  of  his 
verse,  though  Mrs.  Browning  may 
have  done  well  with  hers,  because 
it  was  more  easily  understood. 
Narrative  poems  sometimes  have  as 
great  a  sale  as  novels.  "  Lady 
Gcraldine's  Courtship"  is  better 
known  to  the  general  public  than 
almost  any  of  Mrs.  Browning's  verse, 
while  Owen  Meredith's  "  Lucile"  came 
next  in  popularity  to  the  prose  fiction 
of    its    day.     In    our    country    Mr. 


James  Whitcomb  Riley  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  one  poet  wTho 
makes  "  big  money  "  out  of  his  poetry, 
and  most  of  his  verse  is  written  in 
dialect  form.  Curiously  enough,  one 
of  the  most  popular  books  of  verse 
of  the  last  decade,  by  the  late  Dr. 
W.  H.  Drummond,  is  written  in  a 
dialect  that  at  a  first  glance  it  would 
seem  almost  impossible  for  the  aver- 
age reader  to  understand;  but  it  was 
understood  and  very  much  admired. 

The  rumor  that  Stephen  Phillips 
was  in  a  bad  way  financially  was 
shown  to  be  founded  on  fact,  by  his 
going  into  bankruptcy.  His  debts, 
it  appears,  amount  to  ^614  ($3070), 
with  no  assets.  His  income  consists 
of  five  percent  royalties  on  plays  writ- 
ten for  various  theatrical  managers. 
Here,  is  the  trouble.  Mr.  Phillips 
should  have  put  himself  in  the  hands 
of  a  theatrical  agent.  No  business 
manager  of  a  playwright  should  allow 
him  to  accept  five  percent  royalty. 
He  might;  let  him  begin  at  that,  but 
he  would  work  up  to  twenty  percent 
on  a  sliding  scale.  A  great  deal  has 
been  published  about  Mr.  Phillips  and 
his  unbusinesslike  methods,  and  he 
has  been  frequently  compared  with 
Harold  Skimpole.  It  is  a  pity,  for 
few  poets  ever  started  with  better 
prospects,  few  having  been  drama- 
tists as  well  as  writers  of  verse. 

My  congratulations  to  Sir  William 
Nicoll  and  Sir  Frederick  Macmillan. 
Knighthood  is  not  hereditary,  but 
that  makes  little  difference  in  the 
case  of  either  Sir  Frederick  or  Sir 
William,  as  neither  has  children.  It 
is,  however,  a  deserved  compliment 
to  the  two  gentlemen  who  have 
won  the  distinction.  Sir  Frederick 
Macmillan  is  well  known  in  this 
country,  not  only  because  of  the 
Macmillan  publishing-house,  but  be- 
cause he  lived  over  here  for  some  five 
years,  and  married  an  American 
wrife.  The  Macmillan  house  stands 
for  everything  that  is  honorable  in 
the  publishing  business.     Sir  Wemyss 
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Reid  is  said  to  have  declared  that  it 
was  a  greater  honor  to  have  a  book 
published  by  the  Macmillans  than  to 
be  elected  to  a  first-class  London  club. 
Sir  William  Nicoll,  better  known  as 
Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  is  an  editor 
of  periodicals,  a 
writer  of  books, 
and  a  discov- 
erer of  authors, 
particularly  of 
Scotch  ones — 
among  others, 
James  Matthew 
Barrie  and  Ian 
Maclaren. 

at 

M  r.  Ro  land 
Knoedler  de- 
serves a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the 
opportunity  he 
gave  us  to  see 
one  of  the  finest 
groups  of  Van 
Dycksever  gath- 
ered together  in 
this  country  or 
any  other.  It 
took  no  little 
persuasion  to  in- 
duce the  owners 
of  these  nine 
paintings  (Mes- 
srs.   Frick  and 

Widener)  to  part  sif 

with    them    for 

exhibition  purposes.  Not  only  did 
they  hesitate  to  let  them  go  out 
of  their  galleries,  but  the  idea  of 
the  risk  of  fire  or  of  what  might 
happen  in  transportation  did  not 
appeal  to  them.  Mr.  Knoedler, 
however,  had  his  arguments  all  ready ; 
and  besides  this  he  put  an  insurance 
of  nearly  two  million  dollars  on  the 
nine  canvases.  To  be  sure  no  amount 
of  money  would  have  compensated 
the  owners  of  the  pictures  for  their 
loss — a  loss  that  would  have  been  as 
great  to  the  world  at  large  as  to  them 
individually.  It  was  no  doubt  an 
anxious  time  for  them  as  well  as  for 
Mr.  Knoedler  while  they  were  on 
exhibition,  and  it  was  a  happy  mo- 


ment for  all  when  the  pictures  were 
again  hung  upon  the  walls  of  their 
owners.  That  the  public  appreciated. 
the  generosity  of  the  owners  and  the 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Knoedler  was  proved 
by  the  crowds  that  visited  the  Knoed- 


ler gallery  to  see  these  pictures — sev- 
eral thousand  every  day,  I  am  told. 

The  Van  Dyck  exhibition  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  one  of  the 
paintings  of  Frederick  Remington. 
The  Van  Dycks  moved  out  on  a 
Friday  night  and  the  Remingtons 
moved  in  on  the  next  day.  To  the 
gallery  on  Saturday  came  a  lady 
from  out  of  town  who  had  heard  of 
the  famous  nine  but  had  not  ad- 
vised herself  as  to  the  length  of  time 
they  would  be  in  New  York.  Pass- 
ing through  the  outer  galleries  she 
hurried  into  the  one  where  hung 
Remington's    spirited    paintings    of 
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cowboys  and  Indians.  Standing  in 
front  of  a  particularly  lively  por- 
trayal of  a  "bronco-buster,"  she 
turned   to   a    friend   and    remarked, 


"Why,  my  dear,  I  didn't  know  thai 
Van  Dyck  had  been  out  west." 

a* 

Both  England  and  France  are  talk- 
ing about  "best-sellers."  One  of  the 
English  Six  has  been  Warwick  Deep- 
ing's  "The  Red  Saint,"  which  has 
more  of  the  elements  of  popularity 
than  have  other  of  Mr.  Deeping's  sto- 
ries.   In  France,  "  Sur  la  Branche,"  by 


the  lady  who  calls  herself  Pierre  de 
Coulevain,  is  now  reported  among  the 
six  best-sellers,  and  is  said  to  be  in  its 
one 'hundred  and  twenty-fifth  edition. 
The  "edition"  of 
a  French  book  is 
a  mysterious 
thing.  No  one 
but  the  publisher 
knows  what  is 
meant  by  the 
word  edition;  it 
may  be  a  hundred 
or  it  may  be  a 
thousand  copies 
(it  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  be  a 
thousand) ;  but 
"one  hundred 
and  twenty-fifth 
edition"  sounds 
well,  no  matter 
what  the  num- 
ber of  copies  sold. 
"Sur la  Branche" 
is  published  over 
hcTe  as  "  On  the 
Branch,"  which 
is  a  literal  trans- 
lation, but  not 
a  very  happy  one. 

■it 

Mr.  Henry  Mil- 
ler does  not  seem 
1o   like  the  New 
Theatre.      He 
thinks    the    idea 
"  un-American," 
and      calls      the 
building  "a  gild- 
ed incubator." 
and  says  that  "it 
won't   hatch  any 
great  drama."     Mr.   Miller  said  this 
immediately  on  his  return  from  Lon- 
don, where  he  played  in  "The  Great 
Divide,"  with  perhaps  not  as  much 
success  as  in  this  country.     He  had 
a  bad  voyage  and  was  not  feeling  any 
too  optimistic  when  he  landed  here; 
and  then,  I  dare  say,  he  ran  amuck 
of  the  Customs,  which  is  enough  to 
make  a  pessimist  of  the  worst  kind  out 
of  the  most  pronounced  optimist.   "  In 
charge   of  the    actors    of  the    New 
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Theatre,"  he  said,  "they  put  a  man 
who  gives  the  information  that  he 
knows  how  to  fire  actors ;  it  might  be 
well  for  them  to  have  some  one  who 
would  know  first  how  to  hire  the 
actors."  Perhaps  Mr.  Miller  mis- 
interpreted the  meaning  of  Mr.  Ames's 
remark,  if  it  was  Mr.  Ames's  remark, 
that  he  knows  how  to  "fire  actors." 
Instead  of  firing  them  in  the  sense 
of  throwing  them  out,  he  may  have 
meant  inspiring  them.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Miller  must 
have  had  a  very  rough  voyage  and  a 
very  hard  time  with  the  Customs,  for 
he  is  so  very  severe  on  the  New  Thea- 
tre, which  he  thinks,  sooner  or  later, 
will  go  to  smash.  It  will  be  rather 
later  than  sooner,  if  at  all ,  for  Mr.  W. 
K.  Vanderbilt  is  reported  to  have 
said,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
that  he  will  pay  any  deficit  out  of  his 
own  pocket  for  the  next  ten  years 
— though  Mr.  Ames  and  Mr.  Corbin 
ask  only  five  years  in  which  to  prove 
what  the  New  Theatre  can  do. 

of 

I  cannot  say  that  I  admire  the  New 
Theatre's  selection  of  plays.  I  think 
that  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  was 
an  unfortunate  one  for  the  opening. 
If  they  had  given  us  Miss  Marlowe 
and  Mr.  Sothern  in  a  Shakespearian 
comedy,  "Much  Ado"  or  "As  You 
Like  It,"  the  result  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory.  That  was  the  first 
mistake.  "The  Cottage  in  the  Air" 
was  the  second,  for  the  play  is  not 
of  sufficient  importance  or  novelty 
for  the  New  Theatre;  while  "The 
Nigger"  is  the  third  and  biggest  mis- 
take the  management  have  made. 
Mr.  Edward  Sheldon,  the  author  of 
this  play,  is  a  clever  young  play- 
wright, and  some  day  may  do  some- 
thing that  will  live;  but  he  is  too 
young  and  too  inexperienced  a  dram- 
atist to  handle  such  a  subject  as 
he  tackles  in  "The  Nigger."  If  a 
plot  such  as  this  can  be  acted  out 
before  a  New  York  audience  in  a 
theatre  that  is  supposed  to  stand  for 
the  best,  the  finest,  and  the  most 
decent,  then -it  is  futile  to  criticise  the 


plays  that  make  Broadway  odorous. 
If  a  story  whose  plot  hinges  on  an 
unspeakable  crime  can  be  acted  be- 
fore audiences  of  young  men  and 
young  women,  or  even  old  men  and 
old  women,  then  there  is  no  line  to 
be  drawn.  Every  playwright  who 
writes  unpleasant  plays,  argues  that 
he  has  a  moral  lesson  to  teach,  and 
that  he  is  depicting  life  as  it  is,  but 
this  argument  will  not  hold.  There 
are  other  things  in  life  than  Tender- 
loin episodes  and  the  most  hideous 
side  of  the  negro  question.  There 
are  times  when  I  think  that  a  censor 
would  not  be  a  bad  thing! 

J* 

Perhaps  the  most  important  new 
play  that  the  New  Theatre  has  pro- 
duced is  Mr.  John  Galsworthy's 
"Strife."  To  some  people  it  is  not 
a  play  at  all,  but,  like  Miss  Elizabeth 
Robins's  recent  "Votes  for  Women," 
is  rather  a  preachment,  though  it  is 
more  dramatic  than  the  latter  play, 
and  more  vital  in  its  interest.  The 
day  may  come  when  there  will  be  no 
such  things  as  strikes  that  make  for 
strife,  and  then  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
play  will  be  shelved,  possibly  for- 
gotten; but  nowadays,  when  strikes 
are  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  it  is 
a  valuable  human  document.  Like 
Mr.  Sheldon's  "Nigger,"  it  neither 
takes  sides  nor  attempts  to  offer  a 
solution  of  the  problem  that  it  dis- 
cusses. It  simply  shows  us  what 
strikes  mean  to  the  laborer  and  to 
the  capitalist,  and  leaves  us  to  supply 
our  own  moral.  Mr.  Galsworthy,  be- 
fore he  has  finished  playwriting,  will 
write  a  play  of  more  general  interest, 
more  interest  to  the  average  theatre- 
goer, than  is  "Strife."  There  was  a 
big  first-night  audience  to  see  this 
play,  perhaps  because  first-nights 
are  subscribed  for,  but  after  that  the 
interest  fell  off.  The  class  of  people 
who  patronize  the  New  Theatre  are 
not  particularly  interested  in  plays 
founded  on  strikes  such  as  this,  or 
kindred  subjects.  At  the  Academy 
of  Music,  or  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  it  would  be  likely  to  win 
great  popularity.     I  have  high 
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hopes  for  Mr.  Galsworthy.  A  man 
who  could  write  so  clever  a  book  as 
"The  Country  House"  is  sure  to 
write  a  play  as  good  as  that  novel  is. 

at 

Mr.  Charles  Frohman  invited 
several  English  dramatists  to  spend 
their  Christmas  in  this  country,  among 
them  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw.  The 
others  who  were  invited  probably  ac- 
cepted or  declined  the  invitation  in 
a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Prohman.  Not 
so  Mr.  Shaw.  The  opportunity  for 
advertising  was  too  great.  He  had 
his  declination  cabled  from  the  other 
side  to  the  extent  of  half  a  column 
in  the  Sun.  It  is  amusing  reading, 
for  Mr.  Shaw  is  never  dull,  and  there 
is  some  truth  in  what  he  says: 

Why  should  any  one  who  is  in  London 
go  to  America?  You  can  understand  any 
one  in  America  coming  to  London.  They 
all  make  a  rush  to  do  so.  I  might  change 
my  attitude  if  the  stream  were  setting  the 
other  way  and  it  were  the  dream  of  every 
Londoner  the  moment  he  had  saved  mon- 
ey to  go  to  America.  As  it  is,  I  am  in  the 
right  place.  Americans  are  in  the  wrong 
place.  At  least  they  seem  to  think  so. 
Why  should  I  move. 

The  Americans  may  be  mistaken.  I 
notice  they  never  know  anything  about 
their  own  country.  They  are  always  as- 
tounded if  you  tell  them  what  is  going 
on  there. 

For  instance,  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  liberty  does  not  exist  there.  I 
could  be  arrested  the  moment  I  landed 
on  the  charge  of  inciting  the  women  of 
America  to  immorality  by  my  good  looks. 
I  could  be  imprisoned  for  suggesting  reform 
of  the  marriage  laws  or  for  questioning 
the  story  about  Elisha  and  the  bears.  .   .   . 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
in  New  York  harbor.  Even  my  appetite 
for  irony  does  not  go  as  far  as  that. 

To  go  to  America  is  to  go  back  a  cen- 
tury in  civilization.  The  manner  of  living 
in  America  to-day  is  simply  that  of  two 
centuries  ago,  complicated  with  certain 
developments  of  industrial  brigandage  pe- 
culiar to  the  twentieth  century. 

Mr.  Shaw's  modesty  was  never 
more  apparent  than  in  his  final  rea- 


son for  not  coming  to  America.  If 
he  visited  us  he  thinks  that  "every- 
thing else  would  stop.  The  people 
will  cease  to  be  interested  in  poli- 
tics, commerce,  art  or  anything  else. 
Nicaragua  may  shoot  all  the  Ameri- 
cans it  likes;  then  the  shots  will  not 
be  heard  in  the  din  of  silly  talk  about 
Bernard  Shaw."  Let  me  correct 
this  last  remark  to  "in  the  din  of 
silly  talk  by  Bernard  Shaw." 

OS 

After  all  the  talk  about  the  cen- 
sorship in  England,  Mr.  Redford  will 
not  be  abolished.  The  "Report  of 
the  Select  Joint  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Stage  Plays'  Censor- 
ship" recommends  the  production  of 
the  plays  without  censorship,  but 
this  recommendation  has  a  string  to 
it.  If,  after  the  play  is  produced, 
the  censor  does  not  like  it,  he  can 
order  it  removed  from  the  boards. 
I  think  that  a  manager  would  rather 
know  before  he  has  gone  to  the  ex- 
pense of  producing  a  play  whether 
it  is  going  to  be  condemned  by  the 
censor  or  not.  Authors  and  managers 
lay  themselves  open  to  prosecution 
also  if  the  play  comes  under  the 
ban,  so  I  imagine  that  they  are  sorry 
they  didn't  "let  a  sleeping  dog 
lie." 

4* 

The  portrait  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land printed  herewith  is,  I  am  told, 
the  latest  for  which  he  has  sat — 
or  stood.  It  was  taken  at  Balmoral 
(by  Lafayette  of  Dublin)  on  October 
4th,  "by  royal  command,"  and  was 
especially  designed  for  distribution 
among  His  Majesty's  subjects  north 
of  Tweed.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
pleasant  portrait,  notwithstanding 
the  peculiar  costume.  A  sack-coat 
goes  well  enough,  perhaps,  with  a 
Scotch  cap ;  but  the  upper  half  of  the 
figure,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cap,  harmonizes  very  poorly  with 
the  lower  half,  with  its  sporran, 
kilt,  bare  knees  and  knitted  woolen 
stockings.  But  the  King  is  proud 
of  his  North  British  ancestry,  which 


i    KING    IN    SCOTLAND 


includes  the  unhappy  Mary  Queen  Turkey.  It  is  highly  improbable 
of  Scots;  and  he  believes,  also,  in  that  he  ever  appears  in  this  costume 
doing   as   the    Turks   do,    when   in     elsewhere  than  in  Scotland. 
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There  is   nothing   simpler  to  establish  in  a  Home 
than  a  Beauty  Bath.    It  is  not  a  matter  of  luxurious 
fittings   or   costly  appliances.      Pure   water  and 

Pears'  Soap 

nothing    more    is    required.      With   these    you    can 

accomplish  all  that  is  possible  in  the  way  of  beautifying 

the  skin.      Fears  softens,   purifies,  and  sanitises  the 

skin,  making  it  of  a  natural  pink  and  white   color. 

More  than  all  the  cosmetics  in  the  world,  Pears 

is    the    special    beautifier    of   the    complexion. 

Pears  does  the  beautifying 
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VAL  D'  AOSTA 

A   FASCINATING    REGION    LITTLE   KNOWN    TO 

AMERICANS 

I. — The  Present 
By  FELICE  FERRERO 


THERE  are  many  places  in  Italy 
where  the  American  tourist 
goes ;  but  there  are  many  more 
where  he  does  not  go,  and  these  are 
not  among  the  least  interesting. 
Most  tourists  follow  the  highways, 
for  there  travel  is  easy  and  sightseeing 
well-organized:  some  there  are  who 
hunt  out  the  byways,  in  quest  of  fresh 
emotions,  undergoing  much  trouble 
and  real  discomfort  for  the  sake  of  the 
experience.  I  propose  to  acquaint 
lovers  of  the  new  and  the  beautiful 
with  a  region  that  has  so  far  remained 
almost  entirely  apart  from  the  jour- 
neys of  Americans;  but  it  deserves 
attention,  and  attention  will  soon 
beget  love  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  not 
on  the  beaten  highway,  nor  is  it  on  an 
unknown  byway;  it  is  simply  a  little 
out  of  the  way,  and  some  effort  is 
necessary  to  reach  it;  but  what 
recompense  awaits  him  who  makes 
that  effort! 

The  Valley  of  Aosta — this  is  the 
English  name  of  the  region — is  not 
at  all  what  might  be  termed  "undis- 
covered" by  outsiders.     Every  sum- 


mer city  dwellers  in  large  numbers 
and  from  many  lands  seek  its  beauti- 
ful plateaus,  its  emerald  pastures, 
its  gray  villages  and  its  resplendent 
glaciers.  Italians  frequent  it,  because 
it  lies  near  their  big  northern  working 
centres — Turin,  Milan,  Genoa.  The 
English  go  there  for  various  reasons: 
because  "they  get  everywhere,  any- 
way"— they,  the  great  model  tourists, 
who  never  seem  to  be  pressed  for 
time  or  money; — because  most  of  the 
peaks  that  crown  the  valley  have 
challenged  the  strength  and  the 
courage,  and  some  have  even  claimed 
the  lives,  of  daring  English  Alpinists; 
or  they  go  there  because  they  like  the 
solemn  solitudes  of  this  valley  that 
is  as  yet  so  little  spoiled.  Germans, 
clad  in  Loden,  Rucksack  a-shoulder 
and  purse-strings  tight  in  hand,  stray 
into  it  in  their  Fusswanderungen  over 
the  mountains.  French,  also,  arrive 
within  its  borders,  attracted  perhaps 
by  the  fact  that  the  natives  speak  a 
language  approximately  their  own. 
Only  the  Americans,  who  too  often 
take  upon  themselves  to  "  do  "  Europe 
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— and  something  over! — in  a  summer 
vacation,  have  no  time  for  the  Val 
d'  Aosta. 

The  Val  d'  Aosta  is  an  immense 
maze  of  lofty  ridges  and  deep  fur- 
rows, and  travelling  in  it  is  necessarily 
slow,  as  mountain  travelling  always 
is,  where  there  are  no  accommodating 
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cog-wheel  or  cable  roads  to  hoist  the 
sightseer  to  the  best  point  of  view. 
Many  tourists  encircle  the  valley 
unawares:  they  go  over  the  Furka 
into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  take  a 
side  trip  to  Zermatt  and  the  Gorner- 
grat,  ride  down  to  Chamonix;  but  how 
many  have  ever  thought  what  might 
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He  on  the  other  side  of  the  ranges 
they  were  skirting?  Mountains  are 
like  all  other  things  terrestrial;  there 
is  always  another  side  to  them. 
From  the  hills  high  above  Zermatt, 
one  looks  out  upon  the  Monte  Rosa 
and  the  Breithom,  broad  masses, 
ice-clad  in  blinding  robes  of  perennial 
white;  the  other  side  rises  from  the 


with  forests  of  spruce  and  birch  at 
its  feet,  immense,  cold,  silent,  except 
for  the  roar  of  the  avalanche  that 
tumbles  over  the  steeps  of  its  wild 
gray  wastes.  Zermatt  is  on  one  side 
of  the  mountain  wall;  Valtournanche 
on  the  other :  Chamonix  is  on  one  side ; 
Courmayeur  on  the  other:  Martigny 
is  on  one  side,  Aosta  on  the  other. 


(ONTJOVET    (fJB( 
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Val  d'  Aosta,  rock-gray  and  stark, 
abrupt  and  rugged:  one  sees  the 
Matterhorn,  powdered  like  an  eigh- 
teenth-century belle,  pointed  and 
sharp  of  outline  as  a  church  spire; 
the  other  side  flanks  the  Val  d'  Aosta, 
broad -based  and  beast -like,  blunt 
and  awful,  as  forbidding  and  un- 
friendly as  the  Swiss  face  is  light 
and  alluring.  From  Chamonix  one 
admires  the  robe  of  ice  that  flows 
down  the  sides  of  Mont  Blanc,  the 
giant  of  the  Alps;  again,  the  other 
side  is  in  the  Val  d'  Aosta,  bristling 
with  rocky  pinnacles,  snow-crowned 
above,   granite-bodied   below,   green 


Only  a  few  miles,  as  the  crow  flies, 
separate  one  village,  one  town,  from 
its  pendant  on  the  other  side;  yet 
the  traveller,  touring  through  the 
Swiss  or  French  towns,  hardly  hears 
mention  of  the  Italian.  Not  so  much 
the  frontier-line,  as  the  mass  of  the 
high  ranges,  far  more  formidable, 
bars  out  contact  and  prevents  easy 
communication. 

The  relative  inaccessibility  of  the 
Valley  of  Aosta  is  at  once  a  most 
notable  disadvantage  and  one  of  its 
greatest  charms.  It  is  a  disadvan- 
tage from  a  commercial  standpoint, 
because  the  patronage  of  the  lavish 
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passing  traveller  is  completely  lost 
to  it :  it  is  a  charm  in  all  other  respects, 
because  it  imparts  a  certain  sense  of 
seclusion,  of  exclusive ness  and  of 
protection.  The  Valley  of  Aosta  is 
not  a  hotel  courtyard,  like  Switzer- 
land, where  every  occasion  to  Fell 
even  a  glass  of  water  during  a  train- 


Apse  ol  Tenth  Cenlury.  Campanile  of  Thirtei 

stop  is  promptly  utilized.  It  dues 
not  flirt,  like  the  Tyrol,  with  the 
causal  admirer,  smilingly  acceptant 
of  his  compliments  as  he  flics  by  on 
the  Brenner  express.  The  Valley  of 
Aosta  is  like  a  shy  mountain  beauty, 
willing  to  be  courted,  but  yielding  only 
to  the  true  lover;  and  at  least  until 
the  great  new  transalpine  railroad, 
projected  to  shorten  by  a  few  hours 
the     distance     between     Genoa     and 


Paris,  tunnels  the  Mont  Blanc,  such 
will  remain  its  winning  grace. 

The   Valley   of  Aosta   lies  at  the 
extreme  northwestern  corner  of  Italy, 
nestling  in  the  angle  where  the  main 
chain  of  the  Alps  turns  at  the  Mont 
Blanc,  bounded  therefore  on  two  sides 
by  the  central  body  of  the  great  moun- 
tain    system    of    Middle 
Europe.   At  present  there 
arc  only  three  gateways 
through  which  access  to 
the     valley    is    easy  and 
comfortable.     One  is  the 
opening  toward  the  broad 
plains  of   Northern  Italy 
and     the    valley   of  the 
Po,  just  above  th?   city 
of  Ivrca.     Through    this 
opening    passes  the  only 
railroad  line,  which  runs 
lifty  mites  up  the  valley 
to  Aosta,  its  most  impor- 
tant town,  and   connects 
it  with  Turin,  Genoa  and 
Milan.    The  railroad  com- 
munications    are    hardly 
beyond  reproach: through 
trains    run     from    Turin 
alone,  and  may  properly 
lie  said   to   run   only    in 
summer,  when   two    ex- 
presses    cater     to     the 
"Sommer-frischler."  Dur- 
ing  the   remaining  three 
seasons,  trains  crawl    up 
and   down   the  valley  at 
the    safe    pace  of   fifteen 
to   twenty  miles  an  hour, 
stopping    every   few  min- 
utes   to    catch  breath   or 
to  pick  up  a  stray  peas- 
ant.     The     natives    are 
ih  Century        steady    pedestrians    and 
do   not    often    patronize 
the  railroad  ;  for  those  who  do,  pant- 
ing,     worn-out      engines,     groaning, 
rickety  cars  and  a  bumping  road  are 
apparently    deemed    quite    sufficient. 
Had  as  it   is,  however,  it  is  at  any 
rate  a  railroad,  the  only  one  in  the 
whole  region,  and  the  only  link  with 
the  rest  of  Italy:  it  deserves,  there- 
fore, respect  and  first  consideration. 
Through  the  other  two  gateways, 
the  Valley  of  Aosta  opens  out  toward 
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foreign  lands,  where  the  tourist  freely 
sows  his  money,  though  he  does  not 
always  reap  a  profitable  crop.  Both 
approaches  are  high  mountain  pa?ses, 
traversed  by  broad  stage  roads;  both 
bear  the  name  of  St.  Bernard;  both 
have  hospices  on  their  summits; 
both  are  famous  in  history,  for  great 
armies  under  the  lead  of  celebrated 
generals  have 
crossed  them 
into  the  prom- 
ised land  of  It- 
aly. Over  both, 
thetravellercan 
ride  by  mail 
stage  or  private 
coach;  and  both 
lead  out  from 
Aosta,  the  ter- 
minus of  the 
railroad  from 
the  plains;  so 
that  touring 
throughthemain 
valley  of  Aosta 
from  one  end  to 
the  other  at  a 
reasonablespeed 
is  possible.  The 
distances  to  be 
covered  by  stage 
are,  however,  far 
from  indifferent 
and  one  must 
reckon  on  a 
whole  day  to  go  ov> 
passes.      The     road 


exist,  which  Fome  travellers  might 
find  far  more  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive than  the  much-tunnelled  railway 
or  the  open  turnpikes  that  zigzag 
widely  up  the  mountainside  to  reach 
the  summit  at  a  tolerable  grade. 
The  ways  other  than  these  three  just 
described  are  never  comfortable;  in  a 
few  cases  they  are  easy;  in   many, 


of   the 


either 

that  crosses 
the  Grand  St.  Bernard,  one  of  the 
highest  passes  in  the  Alps,  ends  at 
Martigny  in  Switzerland;  that  which 
goes  over  the  Petit  St.  Bernard 
descends  into  Savoy  in  France,  fol- 
lowing an  almost  opposite  direction. 
One  makes  its  way  to  the  north,  the 
other  to  the  south  of  the  great  massif 
of  the  Mont  Blanc;  the  latter  joins 
the  net  of  Savoyan  roads  that  lead 
to  Aix-les-Bains;  the  former  touches 
at  Martigny  one  of  the  highways 
most  popular  with  American  tourists, 
and  might  offer  a  tempting  diversion. 
The  three  ways  mentioned,  I  have 
called  easy  and  comfortable  means  of 
access  to  the  valley  of  Aosta;  but  they 
are  not  the  only  ones.     Many  others 


toilsome;  in  some,  they  are  actually 
dangerous;  in  all  cases,  they  require 
good  mountaineering  qualities  and 
more  muscular  labor  than  tourists  in 
general  are  willing  to  spend  on  any 
one  particular  "stunt."  Mule-paths 
cross  some  of  the  minor  passes,  such 
as  the  Col  du  Ferret,  that  leads  from 
Martigny  to  the  upper  Val  d'  Aosta, 
and  the  Col  de  la  Seigne — a  pass  that 
is  mentioned  as  used  for  military 
purposes  in  Roman  times — which 
leads  from  Savoy,  also  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  valley.  Most  of  these 
passes  must  be  overcome  pedibtts 
calcantibtis ,  and  nothing  lightens  the 
wearisome  task  of  making  every  mile 
of  horizontal  distance,  and  every 
foot  of  vertical,  by  sheer  muscular 
pull,  as  must  be  done  on  passes  like 
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the  Furg  and  the  Theodule,  which  lead 
from  Zermatt  to  Valtournanche ;  and 
the  Col  du  Geant,  which  connects 
Chamonix  with  Courmayeur. 

There  are  also  points  marked  on 
the  maps  as  "passes"  which,  however, 
differ  in  no  re- 
spect  from 
peaks,  except 
that  they  are 
depressions  be- 
tween  two 
greater  heights: 
the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of 
climbing  and 
descending 
them,  the  same 
as  in  ascensions 
to  peaks,  are 
of  such  nature 
that  all  but 
very  well-train- 
ed Alpinists  do 
well  to  avoid 
them.  Who- 
ever might  be 
tempted  by  the 
word  "pass" 
to  attribute 


desires;  there  is  food  for  all  minds, 
joy  for  every  soul.  Those  who  delight 
in  mountains  can  find  enough  to  do 
for  years:  they  may  wander  up  the 
pleasant  chestnut  slopes  and  clamber 
high  among  the  terraced  vineyards  of 
the  lower  val- 


character 
such  indescri- 
bable places  as 
the  Col  Dolent, 
or  the  Col  des 
Grandes  Joras- 
ses,  in  the 
chain  of  the  Mont  Blanc,  would 
discover  himself  dangerously  delud- 
ed: these  are  climbs  once  accom- 
plished by  Whymper  and  Walker 
forty  years  ago,  but  attempted  by 
very  few  others  since. 

The  visitor  to  the  Val  d'Aosta 
must  make  a  long  detour  to  enter  it, 
whether  he  goes  by  way  of  Turin 
and  the  railroad  through  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  or  crosses  the  high 
ranges  by  stage  or  on  foot ;  but  once 
in,  he  will  probably  feel  inclined  to 
forget  the  way  out.  Even  in  Italy, 
the  paradise  of  sightseers,  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  spot  where  there  is 
more  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed.  There 
is  entertainment  to  suit  all  tastes  and 


the  Caucasus,  to  the  Arctic  regions 
and  to  the  Himalayas,  ready  to 
stand  by  him  in  the  most  perilous 
attempts,  to  help  him  over  every 
bad  spot,  and  to  die  with  him,  if  fate 
has  marked  out  for  him  a  lot  so 
hard.  Whoever  is  in  quest  of  health 
has  at  his  disposal  all  kinds  of 
mineral  springs,  besides  the  fine  air 
of  the  high  altitudes,  which  seems  to 
lift  all  burdens  from  one's  back,  all 
cares  from  one's  heart,  as  one  rises 
farther  and  farther  toward  the  heights 
where  the  rivers  are  rivulets  and  the 
trees  are  herbs,  and  the  peaks  stand 
out  lone  against  the  sky. 

The  traveller  of  archaeological  bent, 
fond  of  old  ruins,  can  study  the  re- 
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mains  of  Roman  times,  more  numer- 
ous here  than  anywhere  else  except 
in  Rome  and  Pompeii.  He  can  trace 
the  consular  roads  and  imagine  im- 
perial legions  marching  through  this 
gateway  to  Empire  outside  of  Italy; 
he    may  look 


upon  marvel- 
lous bridges 
still  standing 
in  solid  indif- 
ference  to 
weather  and 
man;wonderat 
colossal  work 
done  twenty 
centuries  ago 
incuttingrock, 
in  boring  tun- 
nels, carrying 
water  supplies, 
exploiting 
mines,  in  shel- 
tering the  soli- 
tary traveller 
who  dared 
alone  the  long 
journey  across 
the  Alps. 

If   the    visi- 
tor's   mind  be 
more  romanti- 
cally   inclined,     CASTLE  op  USSEL-  NBAf 
he    may    turn 

from  the  energetic  and  practical 
evidence  of  the  Romans  to  the  signs 
remaining  of  chivalrous  knights  and 
pious  dames.  The  valley  abounds 
in  mediaeval  castles  in  all  stages 
of  preservation,  from  the  still  per- 
fect specimen  to  the  shapeless  heap 
of  stones  hardly  rising  from  the 
ground,  and  of  all  ages  between  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century  and  the  sev- 
enteenth, crowning  every  knoll  that 
juts  out  into  the  valley,  crouching 
on  the  edge  of  every  bold  bluff  that 
commands  the  highroad,  lurking  at 
every  dark  and  unfriendly  turn,  as 
if  still  lying  in  wait  for  prey  that  no 
longer  comes  to  gratify  their  now 
hollow  and  powerless  frames.  Why 
tradition  should  have  clad  these  grim 
strongholds  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion with  the  gentle  and  pleasing 
mantle  of  the  chivalrous 


not  easy  to  understand;  but  like 
the  exuberant  ivy,  romance  will 
cling  to  the  rough  and  naked  fortress 
walls,  and  man  may  freely  enjoy  it, 
now  that  the  "castle"  as  a  political 
and  social  institution  has  become 
meaningless. 
Is  this  not  an 
unusual  wealth 
of  interesting 
things?  Where 
else  can  one, 
standing  on  a 
Roman  bridge, 
contemplate  a 
fine  thirteenth- 
century  castle, 
and  see  at  the 
same  time  the 
glaciers  of  some 
famous  peak, 
and,  if  he  cares 
to  notice  the 
p  resence  of 
modern  indus- 
try, complete 
the  picture 
with  a  glance 
toward  the 
water-power  at 
his  feet,  where 
whirring  dyna- 
mos and  flash- 
ing electric 
furnaces  make  carbide  of  calcium  ? 

A  traveller  whose  time  is  limited 
must  use  whichever  season  he  has  at 
his  disposal  for  his  visit  to  the  valley; 
that  season  will  most  probably  be  the 
height  of  summer,  but  whoever  can 
choose  his  own  time  or  happens  to  be 
in  Italy  in  the  spring  or  fall — both 
seasons  considered  unsuitable  for 
staying  among  the  mountains— I 
should  advise  not  to  miss  the  occasion 
to  see  the  valley  in  these  somewhat 
off  times.  Midsummer  is  beyond 
doubt  the  best  possible  period  to 
spend  in  the  high  regions,  because 
then  the  weather  is  well  settled,  not 
too  cold,  comparatively  free  from 
storms:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  during 
the  latter  half  of  July  and  the  whole  of 
August,  which  also  fall  in  with  school 
and  business  vacations,  the  hotels  in 
the  various  resorts  are  overcrowded; 
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the  accommodations  and  the  service, 
poor;  coaches  and  mules  arc  hard 
to  get;  the  guides  are  pre-empted; 
the  entire  valley  is  in  a  state  of  rela- 
tive congestion,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation, I  fear,  in  a  very  avaricious 
frame  of  mind.  There  is  no  situation 
that  can  more  easily  induce  a  mass 


of  people  to  "  graft"  than  this  sudden 
and  brief  rush  of  strangers,  who 
come  bringing  habits  and  needs  en- 
tirely different  and  peremptorily 
requiring  satisfaction:  this  they  get, 
but  the  mountaineer  is  reminded  of 
"carpe  diem,"  while  it  lasts, — and  it 
lasts  so  short  a  time! 

In  both  the  spring  and  the  fall, 
the  valley  shows  a  decidedly  different 
aspect.  The  summer  hotels  are 
closed;  the  curio  shops  have  disap- 
peared; the  village  inns  are  the  only 
places  where  one  can  put  tip.  These 
are  very  modest  hostelries.  as  a  rule, 
but  are  comfortable  enough,  and  the 
treatment    that    one    encounters    in 


them  is  that  of  human  beings  toward 
fellow-men,  in  honest  dealings  with 
them. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  without  ex- 
perience what  the  high  mountain  re- 
gion late  in  May  or  at  the  beginning 
of  June  is  like,  while  the  great  hotels 
still  lie  dormant  in  their  long  winter 
sleep.  The  air  is  fresh  and 
crisp;  the  sun  is  bright  and 
cheerful ;  the  narcissus  whitens, 
like  a  fresh  snowfall,  the  fields 
where  the  grass  grows  green 
and  sweet.  As  you  walk  across 
the  meadows,  the  flowers  you 
crush  send  up  to  you  great- 
waves  of  living  perfume.  You 
arc  alone:  nothing  disturbs 
the  peace  of  your  surround- 
ings. A  few  cows  graze  in 
the  distance;  the  stream  beside 
you,  which  flows  from  under 
melting  snows  hard  by,  mur- 
murs gently;  the  bees  hum 
subduedly  and  are  busy;  a 
shepherd  yodels  gayly  in  un- 
conscious thankfulness  for 
this  wonderful  spring  that 
has  come  again  over  his  wotM. 
It  is  Arcadia. 

Again,  you  go  up  the  valley 
in  the  fait,  in  October.  It  is 
then  quite  another  from  that 
of  the  summer.  Its  inhabi- 
tants depend  mainly  on  the 
raising  of  cattle  and  kindred 
industries  for  their  living; 
they  produce  several  kinds  of 
thoroughly  local  and  delicious 
cheeses,  and  send  to  the  plains  but- 
ter and  calves:  yet  you  look  in 
vain  lor  cattle  in  the  valley  during 
the  summer;  you  see  not  even  the 
trace  of  a  cow.  The  stables  are 
empty,  the  fields  raise  hay  and  vege- 
tables unmolested:  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  a  glass  of  milk  is  harder  to  find 
in  these  cheese- producing  villages 
than  in  a  city.  The  reason  for  this 
tact  is  that  the  cattle  make  a  sort  of 
internal  migration:  as  soon  as  fair 
spring  weather  appears,  the  cows  are 
hurried  up  to  the  high  pastures, 
away  to  the  edges  of  the  glaciers  and 
the  permanent  snows.  Wherever 
there  is  a  little  patch  ot  verdure,  even 
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though  the  elevation  ami  the  short 
"•'.miners  do  not  allow  ol  its  growing 
more  than  an  inch  or  two  out  of  the 
ground,  the  cows  graze  happily  on  the 
most  aromatic  of  forage:  the  butter- 
and  cheese-making  in- 
dustry continues  four, 
five,  six,  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of 
winter  quarters.  As 
soon  as  the  bad  season 
approaches,  the  cattle 
are  gradually  with- 
drawn to  lower  pas- 
tures; and  so,  retiring 
before  oncoming  snows 
and  winter,  they  finally 
arrive  at  the  home  vil- 
lage and  their  own 
stables.  By  the  end 
o  f  September,  the 
homeward  migration 
is  completed  and  the 
villages — half  deserted 
during  the  summer  by 
their  population,  which 
is  partly  gone  to  the 
heights  with  the  cattle 
and  partly  to  the  cities 
in  search  of  work — are 
again  teeming  with  life 
and  activity.  You 
cannot  walk  along  a 
path  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  group  of 
houses  without  having 
now  and  then  to  yield 
the  right  of  way  and 
scramble  up  the  bank 
to  make  room  for  a 
stately  cow,  which — I 
had  almost  said  who! — ■  co 

advances  without 
swerving  an  inch  from  her  direction, 
gazing   at   you  with  her  big,  moist, 
inquiring  eyes,  as  if  to  say,    "Why 
should  I  leave  my  path?" 

In  the  village  streets  women  knit 
and  spin,  sitting  outside  the  houses 
and  stores;  men  come  and  go,  chat- 
ting awhile  to  interrupt  their  daily 
tasks;  the  guides  tell  their  adventures, 
and  the  artisans  that  have  been 
abroad,  at  work  in  France  or  in 
Switzerland,  recount  their  experi- 
ences in  foreign  lands.     Everything 


has  resumed  the  normal  and  healthy 
look  of  regular  town  life,  slow  and 
routinary.  The  people  are  perhaps 
a  trifle  diffident,  as  mountaineers 
are  always  likely  to  be,  but  are  quite 


willing  to  be  cordial  and  hospitable, 
and  the  stranger  that  wanders  into 
their  villages  before  or  after  the 
summer  rush  is  sure  of  a  polite  re- 
ception and  good  treatment.  He 
who  goes  out  of  season  is,  of  course, 
exposed  to  the  chance  of  storms  as 
well  as  the  necessity  of  walking  where, 
during  the  '"season,"  he  might  drive; 
but  a  mountain-lover  is  ready  to 
welcome  rather  than  regret  these 
little  inconveniences,  if  they  give 
him   at  the   same   time  nature  and 
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people   in   every-day  clothes  rather 
than  dressed  for  company. 

The  carriage  roads  in  the  valley  are 
still  very  few.  One  of  them  runs  all 
the  way  up  the  main  valley  from 
Ivrea  to  Courmayeur,  branching  off 
at  Aosta  for  the  Grand  St.  Bernard 
and  at  Pre"  St.  Didier  for  the  Petit 
St.  Bernard.  Another  starts  from 
Pont  St.  Martin  and  runs  up  the  side 
valley  of  Gressoney  to  the  foot  of  the 
Monte  Rosa.  Two  more  lead  from  the 
railroad  up  the  valleys  of  Challant- 
Ayas  and  Valtournanche,  beginning 
respectively  at  Verr^s  and  Chatillon. 
That  is  the  extent  to  which  the  road 
facilities  of  the  Val  d'  Aosta  have 
been  improved.  Of  mountain  rail- 
roads there  are  none.  All  other 
points — lesser  points  in  the  valleys 
named  and  all  the  villages  in  the 
remaining  side  valleys — are  reached 
by  mule-paths  or  small  roads  on 
which  only  the  transit  of  light  char- 
ts) 


relies  is  possible.  The  existing  roads 
are  sufficient,  however,  to  reach  the 
most  noted  points  of  the  main  and 
all  side  valleys. 

By  stage  from  Pont  St.  Martin  there 
is  a  drive  of  seven  or  eight  hours  to 
Gressoney,  at  the  end  of  the  road. 
The  highway  climbs  along  now  at 
the  bottom,  now  at  the  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Lys — a  torrent  which 
has  the  typical  dirty-milky  color  of 
glacier  waters — through  narrow 
gorges,  up  rocky  bluffs,  across  wide 
level  pastures,  past  quaint  little 
villages  with  dark  wooden  chalets. 
The  women  come  to  the  doors, 
dressed  in  gay  red  skirts  and  odd 
black  corsages.  Sometimes  they 
offer  edelweiss  or  berries;  sometimes 
they  content  themselves  with  merely 
looking  on,  indifferent  to  barter. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
apparently  inconspicuous  are  all  the 
openings  of  the  side  valleys  into  the 
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main  v-illey.  From  Pont  St.  Martin 
or  Verres  or  Chatillon,  or,  still  more 
noticeably,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
valleys  on  the  southern  side,  one 
hardly  sees  more  than  a  break  between 
two  towering  walls  of  rock :  the  torrents 
make  their  way  surreptitiously  to  the 
river,  leaping  and  foaming  in  deep 
ravines  overhung  with  ivy  and  linden, 
where  the  eye  has  no  chance  to  pene- 
trate unless  from  some  audacious 
bridge  that  seems. to  fling  the  road 
over  the  chasm.  A  beautiful  bridge 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  Chatillon. 
When  we  have  passed  the  obstacles 
piled  at  the  mouth  of  the  side  valley 
as  it  climbs  away  from  the  main 
valley,  the  characteristic  mountain 
landscape,  now  pleasing,  now  awful, 
appears  again,  and  the  branch  valley 
has  a  chance  to  develop  its  own 
individuality. 

Gressoney  has  its  first  houses  at  St. 
Jean,  about  forty-five  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  its  last  ones 
at  La  Trinite  at  the  foot  of  the  Lys- 
kamm,  about  fifty-five  hundred  feet. 


Both  St.  Jean  and  La  Trinite"  lie  in 
broad  pasture- fields,  with  the  bril- 
liant glaciers  of  the  Monte  Rosa  in 
full  sight.  St.  Jean  has  become  fa- 
mous in  recent  years  as  the  summer 
resort  of  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Italy, 
who  owns  a  magnificent  villa  there. 
Her  Majesty  is  agood  mountaineer;  in 
seasons  past  she  climbed  the  Punta 
Gnifetti,  as  well  as  other  noted  points 
in  the  group  of  Monte  Rosa;  but  she 
abandoned  all  thought  of  ascensions 
when  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  regu- 
larly accompanied  her,  Baron  Peccoz, 
suddenly  died  on  the  glacier  of  the 
Lys,  nine  years  ago. 

Another  interesting  feature  of 
Gressoney  is  its  curious  population, 
a  small  nucleus  of  German  origin, 
which  still  speaks  a  corrupt  Germanic 
dialect.  They  came  from  the  Valais 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, at  the  call  of  the  Bishop  of 
Sion,  who  had  just  then  wrested 
the  place  from  the  Counts  of  Challant 
and  thought  to  fortify  his  hold  upon 
the  district  by  populating  it  with  his 
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own  people.  As  a  stranger  walks 
along  the  Gressoney  roads,  it  may 
happen  to  him  to  be  greeted  with, 
"Gute  Tag"  or  "  Guaten  Tog";  or  to 


receive  a  polite  wish  for  a  happy 
journey — "  Gutc  voyage."  or  "Gutc 
Reis,"  or  "Guaite  Rais." 

The  side  valley  that  branches  off 
at  Vcrrcs  in  the  Val  d'  Aosta  and  ends 
at  the  Breithorn  bears  the  name 
of  Challant-Ayas.  in  remembrance  "f 
the  famous  family  of  the  Counts  of 


Challant,  who  for  centuries  were  the 
most  masterful  feudal  lords  of  the 
whole  Val  d' Aosta.  FromChatillon, 
catching  at  many  a  turn  an  inspiring 
glimpse  of  the 
powerful  Mat- 
terhorn  (on the 
Italian  side 
called  the 
Monte  Ccr- 
vino),  the  trav- 
eller arrives  at 
Valtournanchc 
in  about  four 
hours.  At  Val- 
tournanchc the 
"sinister  syren 
of  the  Alps" 
is,  however, 
not  visible,  and 
one  must  walk 
on  to  the  dark 
and  gloomy 
bowl  of  Breuil 
to  see  it  again. 
There,  what  an 
impressive 
spectacle! 
Huge  stone 
walls,  rising 
sheer  for  thou- 
sands of  feet, 
monstrous 
gashes  with 
deep,  impene- 
trable shad- 
o  w  s,  wound- 
like, in  the  side 
of  the  great 
colossus;  big 
needles,  them- 
selves moun- 
tains, that 
stand  alone, 
apparently 
ready  to  topple 
over  at  any 
moment;  and 
through  the  fearful  stillness,  now 
and  then  echo  the  rumbling  reports 
of  falling  iavines,  sinister  as  a  death- 
knell;  through  the  ages  the  giant 
is  crumbling  to   dust. 

Valtournanche  possessed,  until  he 
died  recently,  a  very  interesting  type 
of  man   in    the    Abbot   Gorret,   the 
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cure1  of  the  village.  He  wore  no 
very  clerical  look  as  he  went  about 
in  heavy  boots,  corduroy  trousers  anil 
broad  felt  hat;  for  his  chief  calling 
was  the  mountains.  He  climbed  the 
Matterhorn  on  the  Italian  side  with 
the  guide  Carrel  on  the  very  day 
when  Whymper,  after  being  the  first 


railles.  In  a  narrow  gorge  a  heavy 
landslide  once  obstructed  the  passage 
of  the  waters.  The  furious  torrent 
worked  its  way  through  the  debris, 
dug  a  tunnel  and  deepened  it,  tearing 
away  the  side  walls,  until  now  its 
roaring  waters  plunge  with  incredible 
vehemence  down  an  abyss,  disappear- 


to  conquer  the  peak,  was  descend- 
ing the  Swiss  side.  Gorret  reached 
the  top  the  day  afterward,  knowing 
neither  of  Whymper's  success,  nor 
that  a  catastrophe  of  stupendous 
proportions  had  destroyed  four  of  the 
Englishman's  party,  among  them 
the  adventurous  young  Lord  Douglas, 
whose  body  was  never  recovered. 
Gorret  celebrated  many  a  mass  in 
his  time  on  top  of  the  Matterhorn, 
and  finally  read  the  "De  1'rofundis" 
over  the  hearse  of  his  friend  Carrel, 
when  a  storm  on  the  beloved  "Cer- 
vino"  at  last  claimed  Carrel's  life, 
after  more  than  a  hundred  climbs. 
Near  Valtournanchc  is  to  be  found 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  Alpine 
phenomena:  the  GoufTre  of  Bousse- 


ing  from  daylight  in  a  whirl  of  spray. 
The  tunnel  is  accessible  only  from 
below,  and  the  sight  of  the  boiling 
torrent,  as  it  dashes  tortuously  on, 
dimly  lighted  by  a  few  rays  of  uncer- 
tain daylight  that  filter  through  an 
irregular  opening  above,  makes  even 
a  bold  man  silent.  The  torrent  has 
also  excavated  in  the  rocks  one  of 
those  so-called  "giants'  pots"— deep 
circular,  boulder-filled  holes  that  the 
popular  fancy  calls  "Saracens'  stor- 
age-rooms." Other  huge  giants'  pots 
lie  near  the  road  at  Donnaz  and  near 
Liverogne. 

Courmaycur  is  near  Mont  Blanc, 
but  for  a  good  view  of  the  whole 
mountain  group — a  big  patriarchal 
family  with  many  a  scion — one  must 
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go  as  far  as  EntreVes,  at  the  end 
of  the  valley  of  Ferret.  The  top 
of  the  Grammont  is  also  a  splendid 
observatory  for  Mont  Blanc  as  well  as 
for  a  general  survey  of  the  Valley 
of  Aosta.  The  Mont  Blanc  on  the 
Italian  side  is  as  different  from  the 
Mont  Blanc  seen  from  Chamonix,  as 
the  Matterhorn  from  Breuil  is  different 
from  the  Matterhorn  seen  from  Zer- 
matt.  While  on  the  French  side 
it  is  mainly  glacier,  on  the  Italian 
side  it  is  rock;  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
chain  of  the  Alps  in  general,  present- 
ing a  comparatively  gentle  slope  on 
the  outside,  as  it  encircles  Italy,  and 
a  very  rough  and  precipitous  face  on 
the  inside.  Nothing  illustrates  better 
this  natural  difference  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  Alpine  chain  than 
the  description  that  Whymper  gives 
of  his  first  ascension  to  the  Col 
Dolent. 

Among  the  valleys  on  the  south  of 
the  great  mountain  system  encircling 
Aosta,  the  most  interesting  is  prob- 
ably the  valley  of  Cogne  that  ends  at 
an  important  Alpine  mountain  knot, 
the  Gran  Paradiso.  Cogne,  aside 
from  its  natural  beauties,  is  an  Eden 
for  the  hunter.  Chamois,  plentiful 
in  the  high,  rank  pastures  of  the 
glacial  regions,  where  not  even  goats 
can  climb,  can  lead  the  ablest  gunner 
a  superb  hunt,  thanks  to  the  ease  with 
which  they  take  the  scent,  to  the 
rapidity  of  their  run  and  their  as- 
tounding capacity  for  jumping, 
whether  upward  or  downward.  An- 
other large  animal  of  the  same  family 
roams  the  heights  of  the  Gran  Para- 
diso, one  of  the  very  few  spots  where 
it  is  to  be  found — the  stambecco  or 
ibex,  which  has  huge  horns  like  an 
antilope.  The  stambecco  may  be 
looked  at,  if  chance  so  favor,  but  not 
taken,  as  it  is  permanently  protected. 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  and  King 
Humbert  used  to  spend  a  month 
every  summer  in  this  region,  where 
they  had  several  fine  hunting  roads 
constructed,  and  sometimes  the  pres- 
ent ruler  of  Italy  also  appears  there 
to  try  a  shot  at  the  chamois. 

From   the  upper   end  of  the  Val 


d* Aosta,  it  is  easy  to  reach  the  two 
hospices  of  the  Grand  and  Petit  St. 
Bernard.  The  first,  8120  feet  above 
sea-level,  was  founded  by  St.  Bernard 
in  928  a.d.,  to  ensure  safety  and  com- 
fort to  those  that  crossed  the  pass, 
after  the  mountaineers  under  the 
lead  of  the  holy  man  had  rid  the 
mountains  of  the  Saracen  bandits 
nesting  in  that  wild,  cold  eyrie.  The 
present  buildings  date  from  the  sev- 
enteenth and^  eighteenth  centuries: 
the  church  has  interesting  frescoes: 
the  museum  contains  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Roman  coins  and  inscriptions, 
found  on  top  of  the  pass:  the  treasury 
and  the  library  contain  valuable 
relics  and  incunabula.  The  hospi- 
tality of  the  Augustinian  friars  living 
in  that  coldest  spot  of  Europe,  where 
the  lake  sometimes  freezes  in  summer 
and  the  snow  lingers  till  July,  is  very 
generous:  but  tourists  are  expected 
to  make  offerings  for  the  church. 
Stories  of  the  fearless  self-sacrifice 
of  these  friars,  and  of  their  famous 
dogs,  in  bringing  help  and  safety  to 
travellers  stranded  in  the  wild  snow- 
wastes  of  the  mountain  winter,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  repeating. 

The  hospice  of  the  Petit  St.  Bernard, 
7070  feet,  belongs  to  the  same  order 
of  monks  and  is  kept  up  in  the  same 
way.  It  was  also  built  by  St.  Ber- 
nard on  the  spot  where  a  Roman 
hospice  once  stood.  The  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  hospice  is 
the  old  abbot  in  charge  of  it,  Father 
Chanoux,  an  enthusiastic  naturalist 
of  great  culture,  who  has  got  together 
a  good  library  and  created  an  Alpine 
botanical  garden  of  wide  fame,  in  the 
high  solitudes  where  he  lives  all  the 
year  round.  He  manages  the  hospice, 
directs  a  meteorological  observatory, 
and  finds  the  time  to  be  a  most  so- 
ciable, courteous  and  good-humored 
host.  Whoever  has  stayed  at  the 
hospice  will  recall  as  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  memories  of  his  travels  the 
hours  spent  chatting  with  the  serene 
old  abbot  before  the  great  log-fire, 
which  crackled  gayly  while  the  stars 
without  shone  clear  through  the 
sharp  air  of  the  silent  night. 


( To  be  continued) 
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By  JOHN  G.  NEIHARDT 


Getting  Down  to  Business 

It  all  came  back  there  by  the 
smouldering  fires — the  wonder  and 
the  beauty  and  the  awe  of  being  alive. 
Wehad  eaten  hugely  —  agiant  feast. 
There  had  been  no  formalities  about 
that  meal.  Lying  on  our  blankets 
under  the  smoke-drift,  we  had  cut  with 
our  jack-knives  the  tender  morsels 
from  a  haunch  as  it  roasted.  When 
the  haunch  was  at  last  cooked  to  the 
bone,  only  the  bone  was  left. 

Heavy  with  the  feast,  I  lay  on  my 
back  watching  the  gray  smoke  brush 
my  stars  that  seemed  so  near.  My 
stars !  Soft  and  gentle  and  mystical ! 
Like  a  dark-browed  Yotun  woman 
wooing  the  latent  giant  in  me,  the 
Night  pressed  down.  I  closed  my 
eyes,  and  through  me  ran  the  sen- 
suous surface -fires  of  her  dream- 
wrought  limbs.  Upon  my  face  the 
weird  magnetic  lure  of  ever-nearing, 
never-kissing  lips  made  soundless 
music.  Like  a  sister,  like  a  mother, 
she  caressed  me,  lazy  with  the  giant 
feast;  and  yet,  a  drowsy,  half-volup- 
tuous joy  shimmered  and  rippled  in 
my  veins. 

Bill  snored.  Among  the  glowing 
fires  moved  the  black  bulk  of  the  Kid, 
turning  the  hunks  of  venison.     And 


then  the  Universe  and  I,  curiously 
mixed,  swooned  into  nothing  at  all. 
And  I  was  blinking  at  a  golden  glow, 
and  from  the  river  came  a  shouting. 

It  was  broad  day.  We  leaped  up, 
and,  rubbing  the  sleep  from  our  eyes, 
saw  a  light  skiff  drifting  towards  us. 
It  contained  two  men — Frank  and 
Charley.  We  had  met  them  at 
Benton,  and  during  an  acquaintance 
of  three  weeks  we  had  learned  of 
their  remarkable  ability  as  cooks. 
Frank  was  a  little  Canadian  French- 
man, and  Charley  was  English.  Both, 
in  the  parlance  of  the  Road,  were 
"floaters";  that  is  to  say,  no  locality 
ever  knew  them  long.  Naturally  our 
trip  had  appealed  to  them,  and  one 
month  in  Benton  had  aggravated 
that  hopelessly  incurable  disease — 
wanderlust.  So  we  had  agreed  that 
somewhere  downriver  we  would  camp 
for  a  week  and  wait  for  them.  Ten 
minutes  after  the  skiff  touched  shore, 
the  camp  consisted  of  two  cooks  and 
three  scullions.  The  Kid  was  a  hewer 
and  packer  of  wood,  I  was  a  peeler 
and  slicer  of  things,  and  Bill,  sweetly 
oblivious  of  his  bewhiskered  dignity, 
danced  about  in  the  humblest  of 
moods,  handing  this  and  that  to  the 
grub-lords. 

At  six  in  the  evening  we  put  off, 
Charley,  the  Kid  and  I  manning  the 
power  boat,  Bill  and  Frank  the  skiff, 
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which  was  towed  by  a  thirty-foot  line. 

The  engine  ran  merrily.  Above  its 
barking  I  sang  the  praises  of  the 
Englishman,  with  a  comfortable  feel- 
ing that,  at  least  in  this,  the  tail  would 
wag  the  dog. 

Through  the  clear  waters,  between 
soaring  canyon  walls,  we  raced  east- 


story  with  only  the  drowsy  stars  for 
an  audience.  At  least  I  suppose  it 
was  so ;  I  was  not  the  last  speaker. 

Perhaps  the  summer  of  1908  was 
the  most  unfavorable  season  for  such 
a  trip  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Steam- 
boating  on  the  upper  river  is  only  a 
memory.     There   are  now  no  wood- 
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ward  into  the  creeping  twilight. 
Here  and  there  the  banks  widened 
out  into  valleys  of  wondrous  beauty, 
flanked  by  jagged  miniature  moun- 
tains transfigured  in  the  slant  evening 
light.  It  seemed  the  "faerie  land 
forlorn "  of  which  Keats  dreamed; 
where  year  after  year  come  only  the 
winds  and  the  rains  and  the  snow  and 
the  sunlight  and  the  star-sheen  and 
the  moon-glow. 

Having  moored  the  boats,  we  lined 
up  on  the  shore  and  had  a  song.  It 
was  a  quintet,  consisting  of  a  French- 
man, an  Englishman,  an  Irishman, 
a  Cornishman  and  a  German.  A 
very  strong  quintet  it  was;  that  is  to 
say,  strong  on  volume.  As  to  quality 
— we  weren't  thrusting  ourselves 
upon  an  audience.  The  river  and  the 
sky  did  n't  seem  to  mind,  and  the 
cliffs  sang  after  us,  lagging  a  beat 
or  two. 

And  how  the  flapjacks  disappeared 
as  a  result  of  that  singing!  We  ate 
until  Charley  refused  to  bake  any 
more ;  then  we  rolled  up  in  our  blan- 
kets by  the  fire  and  "swapped  lies," 
dropping  off  one  at  a  time  into  sleep, 
until   the   last   speaker   finished   his 


yards  as  formerly.  We  found  our- 
selves with  no  certainty  of  procuring 
grub  and  oil;  our  engine  became  more 
and  more  untrustworthy ;  our  paddles 
had  been  lost.  What  winds  we  had 
generally  blew  against  us,  and  the 
character  of  the  banks  was  changing. 
The  cliffs  gave  way  to  broad  alluvial 
valleys,  over  which,  at  times,  the 
gales  swept  with  terrific  force. 

Our  map  told  us  of  a  number  of 
river  "towns."  We  had  already  been 
partially  disillusioned  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  those  "towns."  They  were 
pretty  much  in  a  class  with  Goodale, 
except  that  they  lacked  the  switch 
and  the  box-car  and  the  sign.  Just 
now  Rocky  Point  lay  ahead  of  us. 
Rocky  Point  meant  a  new  supply  of 
food  and  oil.  Stimulated  by  this 
thought,  Charley  cranked  heroically 
under  the  blistering  sun  and  managed 
to  arouse  the  engine  now  and  then 
into  spasms  of  speed.  But  we  used 
the  better  part  of  two  days  covering 
the  last  fifty  miles  into  Rocky  Point, 
only  to  find  that  the  place  consisted 
of  a  log  ranch  house,  two  women,  an 
old  man  and  "Texas."  The  cattle 
and  the  other  men  were   scattered 
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over  a  hundred  miles  or  so  of  range. 
The  women  either  would  not  or  could 
not  supply  us  with  grub,  explaining 
that-  the  nearest  railroad  town  was 
ninety  miles  away.  Gasoline  was 
out  of  the  question.  We  might  be  able 
to  buy  some  at  the  mouth  of  Milk 
River,  two  hundred  miles  down  stream? 

Sending  Bill  and  Frank  on  ahead 
with  the  skiff  and  the  small  store  of 
provisions,  Charley  and  I,  the  Kid 
at  the  steering  ropes,  set  out,  push- 
ing the  power-canoe  with  the  pad- 
dles. The  skiff  was  very  soon  out 
of  sight. 

The  Atom,  very  fast  under  power, 
was,  with  paddles,  the  slowest  boat 
imaginable.  There  was  no  lift  to  her 
prow,  no  exhilarating  leap  as  with  the 
typical  light  canoe  driven  by  regulation 
paddles.  And  she  was  as  unwieldy  as 
a  log.  A  light  wind  blew  up  stream, 
and  the  current  was  very  slow.  After 
dark  we   caught   up   with   Bill   and 


had  spoiled.  This  left  us  without 
meat.  Our  provisions  now  con- 
sisted mostly  of  flour.  We  had  a  few 
potatoes  and  some  toasted  wind 
called  "breakfast  food."  During 
six  or  seven  hours  of  hard  work  at  the 
paddles,  we  had  covered  no  more  than 
fifteen  miles.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
was  impossible  to  stir  up  a  song. 
Even  the  liquor  would  n't  bring  it 
out.  And  the  flapjacks  were  not 
served  a  la  ckansonnette  that  night.  I 
tried  to  explain  why  the  trip  was  only 
beginning  to  get  interesting;  but  my 
words  fell  flat.  And  when  the  irre- 
pressible Kid  essayed  a  joke,  I  alone 
laughed  at  it,  though  rather  out  of 
gratitude  than  mirth. 

Bill  talked  about  home  and  stared 
into  the  twilight.  The  "floaters" 
were  irritable,  quarrelling  with  the 
fire,  the  grub,  the  cooking  utensils, 
and  verbally  sending  the  engine  to 
the  devil. 


Frank,  who  had  supper  waiting.  I 
had  been  tasting  venison  all  day; 
but  there  was  none  for  supper.  In 
spite  of  a  night's  smoking,  all  of  it 


Seeing  about  eighteen  hundred 
miles  of  paddle  work  ahead,  knowing 
that  at  that  season  of  the  year  the  pre- 
vailing winds  would  be  head  winds, 
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and  having  very  little  faith  in  the  of  motion,  yet  we  moved.     The  sky 

engine  under  any  conditions,  I  de-  seemed    as   much    below  as    above, 

cided  to  travel  day  and  night,  for  the  We  seemed   suspended   in  a   hollow 

water  was  falling  steadily  and  already  globe.     Now  and  then  the  boom  of 

the  channels  were  at  times  hard  to  a  diving  beaver's  tail   accented   the 

find.     Charley  and  Frank  grumbled,  clinging  quiet,  and  by  fits  the  drowsy 


I  told  them  we  would  split  the  grub 
fairly,  a  fifth  to  a  man.  and  that  they 
might  travel  as  slowly  as  they  liked . 
the  skiff  being  their  property.  They 
stayed  with  us. 

We  lashed  the  boats  together  and 
put  off  into  the  slow  current.  A 
haggard,  eerie  fragment  of  moon 
slinked  westward.  Stars  glinted  in 
the  flawless  chilly  blue.  The  surface 
of  the  river  was  like  polished  ebony — 
a  dream-path  wrought  of  gloom  and 
gleam.  The  banks  were  lines  of  dusk, 
except  where  some  lone  cottonwood 
loomed  skyward  like  a  giant  ghost 
clothed  with  a  mantle  that  glis- 
tered and  darkled  in  the  chill  star- 
sheen. 

There  was  the  fee!  of  moving  in 
eternity  about  it  all.  The  very 
limitation  of  the  dusk  gave  the  feeling 
of  immensity.     There  was  no  sense 


muttering  of  waterfowl  awoke  in  the 
adjacent  swamps,  and  droned  back 
into  the  universal  hush. 

Frank  and  I  stood  watch,  the  three 
others  rolling  up  in  their  blankets 
among  the  luggage.  It  occurred  to 
me  for  the  first  time  that  we  had  a 
phonograph  under  the  cargo.  I  went 
down  after  it.  At  random,  I  chose 
a  record  and  set  the  machine  going. 
It  was  a  Chopin  nocturne  played  on  a 
'cello — a  vocal  yearning,  a  wailing  of 
frustrate  aspirations,  a  brushing  of 
sick  wings  across  the  gates  of  heavens 
never  to  be  entered;  and  then  the 
finale — an  insistent,  feverish  repe- 
tition of  the  human  ache,  ceasing  as 
with  utter  exhaustion. 

I  looked  about  me  drinking  in  the 
night.  How  little  this  music  really 
expressed  it !  It  seemed  too  humanly 
near-sighted,  too  egotistic,  too  petty 
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to  sound  out  under  those  far-seeing 
stars,  in  that  divine  quiet. 

I  slipped  on  another  record.  This 
time  it  was  a  beautiful  little  song, 
full  of  the  sweet  melancholy  of  love. 
I  shut  it  down.  The  thing  would  n't 
do.  In  the  evening — yes.  But  now! 
Truly  there  is  something  womanly 
about  Night,  something  loverlike  in 
a  vast  impersonal  way ;  but  too  big — 
she  is  too  terribly  big  to  woo  with 
human  sentiment.  Only  a  windlike 
chant  would  do — something  with  an 
undertone  of  human  despair  outroared 
by  brave,  savage  nights  of  invincible 
soul-hope — great  virile  singing  man- 
cries,  winged  as  the  starlight,  weird 
as  Space — Whitman  sublimated,  Da- 
vid's soul  poured  out  in  symphony. 

I  started  another  going.  This  time 
I  did  not  stop  it,  for  the  Night  was 
singing — through   its   nose    perhaps. 


behind,  soul-like  the  upward  yearning 
violins  took  flight,  dissolving  at  last 
into  starlight  and  immensity.  Ages 
swept  by  me  like  a  dream-wind. 
When  I  got  back,  the  machine,  all  but 
run  down,  was  scratching  hideously. 

Slowly  we  swung  about  in  the 
scarcely  perceptible  current.  Down 
among  the  luggage  the  three  snored 
discordantly.  Frank's  cigarette 
glowed  intermittently  against  the 
dim  horizon,  like  a  bonfire  far  off. 
Somewhere  out  in  the  gloom  coyotes 
chattered  and  yelped,  and  from  far 
across  the  dusky  valley  others 
answered — a  doleful  tenson. 

I  dozed.  Frank  awoke  us  all  with 
a  shout.  We  leaped  up  and  stared 
blinkingly  into  the  North.  That 
whole  region  of  the  sky  was  aflame 
from  z«nith  to  horizon  with  spectral 
fires.     It  was  the  aurora.     Not  the 
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but  still  it  was  singing— out  of  that 
machine.  It  was  Wagner's  "Even- 
ing Star"  played  by  an  orchestra. 
It  filled  the  night,  swept  the  glittering 
reaches,  groped  about  in  the  glooms. 
And  then,  leaving  the  human  theme 


pale,  ragged  glow,  sputtering  like 
the  ghost  of  a  huge  lamp-flame,  which 
is  familiar  to  every  one.  But  a  bil- 
lowing of  color,  rainbows  gone  madl 
In  the  northeast  the  long  rolling  col- 
umns  formed — many-colored   clouds 
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of  spectral  light  whipped  up  as  by 
a  whirlwind  —  flung  from  eastward 
to  westward,  devouring  Polaris  and 
the  Wain —  rapid  sequent  towers  of 
smokeless  fire! 

It  dazzled  and  whirled  and  mount- 
ed and  fell  like  the  illumined  filmy 
skirts  of  some  invisible  Titanic 
serpentine  dancer,  madly  pirouetting 
across  a  carpet  of  stars.  Then  sud- 
denly it  all  fell  into  a  dull  ember- 
glow  and  flashed  out.  The  ragged 
moon  dropped  out  of  the  south- 
western sky.  In  the  chill  of  the 
night,  gray  dense  fog  wraiths  crawled 
upon  the  hidden  face  of  the  waters. 

Again  I  dozed  and  awakened  with 
the  sense  of  having  stopped  suddenly. 
A  light  wind  had  arisen  and  we  were 
fast  on  a  bar.  Prank  and  I  took  our 
blankets  out  on  the  sand,  rolled  up 
and  went  to  sleep. 

The  red  of  dawn  awoke  us  as 
though  some  one  had  shouted.     Frank 


it  was  a  dream-deer.  We  blinked  com- 
placently at  it  until  it  disap[>eared  in 
thebrush.  Thenwethoughtoftherifle. 
We  breakfasted  on  flapjacks  and, 
separating  the  boats.,  put  off.  The 
skiff  left  us  easily  and  disappeared. 
A  head-wind  arose  with  the  sun  and 
increased  steadily.  By  eleven  o'clock 
it  blew  so  strongly  that  we  could 
make  no  headway  with  the  rude 
paddles,  and  the  waves,  rolling  at 
least  four  feet  from  trough  to  crest, 
made  it  impossible  to  hold  the  boat 
in  course.  We  quit  paddling  and  got 
out  in  the  water  with  the  line.  Two 
pulled  and  one  pushed.  All  day  we 
waded,  sometimes  up  to  our  necks; 
sometimes  we  swam  a  bit,  and  some- 
times we  clung  to  the  boat  and  kicked 
it  on  to  the  next  shallows.  Our 
progress  was  ridiculously  slow,  but 
we  kept  moving.  When  we  stopped 
for  a  few  minutes  to  smoke  under  the 
lee  of  a  bank,  our  legs  cramped. 


and  I  sat  up  and  stared  about.  A 
white-tail  deer  was  drinking  at  the 
river's  edge  three  hundred  yards 
away.     So  far  as  we  were  concerned 


We  made  twelve  miles  that  day,  and 
every  foot  was  a  fight.  I  wanted  to 
raise  it  to  twenty-five  before  sunrise. 
No  one  grumbled  this  time ;  but  in  the 
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light  of  the  camp-fire  the  faces  looked 
cheerless — except  the  Kid's  face. 

We   huddled   up   in  our   blankets 
and,  naturally,  all  of  us  went  to  sleep. 


when  suddenly  the  water  deepened, 
and  we  all  went  up  to  our  necks; 
and  the  night  seemed  bitterly  cold. 
I  never  shivered  more  in  January. 


A  great  shock  brought  us  to  our 
feet.  The  moon  had  set  and  the 
sky  was  overcast.  Thick  night  clung 
around  us.  We  saw  nothing,  but 
by  the  rocking  of  the  boats  and  the 
roaring  of  the  river  we  knew  wc  were 
shooting  rapids. 

Still  dazed  with  sleep,  I  had  a  curi- 
ous sense  of  being  whirled  at  a  terrific 
speed  into  some  subterranean  suck 
of  waters.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  wait.  We  struck  rocks  and 
went  rolling,  shipping  buckets  of 
water  at  every  dip.  Then  there  was 
a  long  sickening  swoop  through 
utter  blackness.  It  ended  abruptly 
with  a  thud  that  knocked  us  down. 

We  found  that  we  were  no  longer 
moving.  We  got  out,  hanging  to  the 
gunwales.  The  boats  were  lodged  on 
a  reef  of  rock,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  "walk"  them  for  some  distance, 


It  was  yet  too  dark  to  find  a  camp- 
ing place;  so  we  drifted  on  until  the 
East  paled.  Then  we  built  a  great  log 
fire  and  baked  ourselves  until  sunrise. 

Day  after  day  my  log-book  begins 
with  the  words  "Heavy  head-wind," 
and  ends  with  "Drifted  most  of  the 
night."  We  covered  about  twenty- 
five  miles  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Every  day  the  cooks  grumbled  more ; 
and  Bill  had  a  way  of  staring  wistfully 
into  the  distance  and  talking  about 
home,  that  produced  in  me  an  odd 
mixture  of  anger  and  pity. 

We  had  lost  our  map;  we  had  no 
calendar.  Time  and  Distance,  curi- 
ously confused,  were  merely  a  weari- 
ness in  the  shoulders.  .  .  . 

One  morning  we  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  what  wc  took  to  be  Hell 
Creek,  which  flows  {when  it  has  any 
water  in  it!)  out  of  the  Bad  Lands. 


It  did  n't  take  much  imagination  to 
name  that  creek.  The  whole  country 
from  which  it  debouches,  looks  like 
Hell — "with  the  lights  out,"  as  Gen- 
eral Sully  once  remarked:  a  country 
of  lifeless  hills  that  had  the  appear- 
ance of  an  endless  succession  of  huge 
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black  cinder  heaps  from  prehistoric 
fires. 

The  wind  had  increased  steadily  all 
day,  and  now  we  saw  ahead  of  us  a 
long  rolling  stretch  of  wind-lashed 
river  that  discouraged  us  somewhat. 
A  gray  mist  rolled  with  the  wind,  and 
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dull  clouds  scudded  over.  We  pitched 
camp  in  a  clump  of  cottonwoods  and 
made  flapjacks;  after  which  the  Kid 
and  I,  taking  our  blankets  and  the 
rifle,  set  out  to  explore  Hell  Creek. 

We  pushed  on  five  or  six  miles, 
and  the  evening  shade  began  to  press 
in  about  us.  At  last  we  issued  forth 
into  a  flat  basin,  surrounded  by  the 
weird  hills — a  grotesque  wind-carved 
amphitheatre,  admirably  suited  for  a 
witches'  orgy.  Some  bleached  bison- 
heads  with  horns  lay  scattered  about 
the  place,  and  a  cluster  of  soapweeds 
grew  therp — God  knows  how!  They 
thrust  their  sere  yellow  sword-blades 
skyward  with  the  pitiful  defiance  of 
desperate  things.  It  seemed  natural 
enough  that  something  should  be 
dead  in  this  sepulchre ;  but  the  living 
weeds,  fighting  bitterly  for  life,  seemed 
out  of  place. 

We  gathered  a  quantity  of  the  dry 
sword-bladed  soapweeds,  and  with 
one  of  the  blankest  made  a  lean-to 
shelter  against  the  steep  hillside. 
The  mist  driven  by  the  moaning  wind 
became  a  melancholy  drizzle.  We 
dragged  the  soapweeds  under  cover 
and  lit  a  fire  with  difficulty.  It  was 
a  half-hearted,  smudgy,  cheerless  fire. 

And  then  the  night  fell — tremen- 
dous, overpowering  night!  The  Kid 
and  I,  huddled  close  in  one  blanket, 
thrust  our  heads  out  from  under  the 
shelter  and  watched  the  ghastly 
world  leap  by  fits  out  of  the  dark, 
when  the  sheet  lightning  flared 
through  the  drizzle.  Over  us  the 
great  wind  groaned.  Water  dripped 
through  the  blanket-like  tears.  We 
scraped  the  last  damp  ends  of  the 
weeds  together  that  the  fire  might 
live  a  little  longer. 

The  soppy  gray  morning  came  at 
length.  A  midsummer  morning  af- 
ter a  night  of  rain — and  yet,  no  bird, 
no  hopeful  greenery,  no  sense  of  the 
upward  yearning  Earth-Soul! 

When  we  sighted  the  Missouri 
River  again,  the  sun  had  broken 
through  upon  the  green-girt  glinting 
stream.     It  seemed  like  Paradise. 

By  almost  continuous  travel  we. 
reached  Lismus  Ferry  on  the  second 
morning  from  Hell  Creek.    The  ferry- 


man had  a  bit  of  information  for  us. 
We  would  find  nothing  at  the  mouth  of 
Milk  River  but  a  sandbar,  he  advised 
us.  But  he  had  some  ointment  to 
apply  to  the  wound  thus  inflicted,  in 
that  Glasgow,  a  town  on  the  Great 
Northern,  was  only  twenty-five  miles 
inland..  The  weekly  stage  had  left 
on  the  morning  before ;  but  the  ferry- 
man understood  that  the  trail  was 
not  overcrowded  with  pedestrians. 

It  was  a  smarting  ointment  to 
apply  to  so  fresh  a  wound;  but  we 
took  the  medicine.  Frank,  Charley 
and  I  set  out  at  once  for  Glasgow, 
leaving  the  others  at  camp  to  repair 
the  leaking  boat  during  our  absence. 
The  stage  trail  led  through  an  arid, 
undulating  prairie  of  yellow  buffalo- 
grass.  There  were  creek  beds,  but 
they  were  filled  with  dust  at  this 
season  of  the  year.*  The  Englishman 
set  the  pace  with  the  stride  of  the 
long-legged.  The  sun  rose  high;  the 
dry  runs  reminded  up  unpleasantly 
of  our  increasing  thirst,  and  the 
puffing  wind  blew  hot  as  from  a  dis- 
tant prairie  fire. 

I  followed  at  the  Englishman's 
heels,  and  the  Frenchman  trailed 
after  at  a  steadily  increasing  distance. 
None  of  us  was  fit  for  walking.  I 
kept  a  limp  back  until  the  Englishman 
ahead  of  me  began  to  step  with  a 
little  jerking  of  the  knees;  and  then, 
with  an  almost  vicious  delight,  I 
gave  over  and  limped.  I  never  knew 
before  the  great  luxury  of  limping. 
We  covered  the  distance  in  something 
less  than  six  hours. 

The  next  morning,  in  a  drizzling 
rain,  each  packing  a  five-gallon  can 
of  gasoline  and  some  provisions,  we 
set  out  for  the  Ferry;  and  it  was  a 
sorry,  bedraggled  trio  that  limped  up 
to  camp  eight  hours  later.  We  did 
little  more  than  creep  the  last  five 
miles.  And  all  for  a  spiteful  little 
engine  that  might  prove  ungrateful 
in  the  end ! 

It  rained  all  night — a  cold,  insistent 
downpour.  Our  log  fire  was  drowned 
out;  the  tent  dripped  steadily;  our 
blankets  got  soppy;  and  three  of  us 
were  so  stiff  that  the  least  movement 
gave  keen  pain. 
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Soppy  dawn — wet  wood — bad  grub 
for  breakfast — and  bad  humor  con- 
cealed with  difficulty :  but  through  it 
all  ran  a  faint  note  of  victory  at  the 
thought  of  the  gasoline,  and  the  way 
that  engine  would  go!  We  lay  in 
camp  all  day — soppy,  sore — waiting 
for  the  rain  to  let  up.  By  way  of 
cheering  up  I  read  "L'Assbmoir"; 
and  a  grim,  graveyard  substitute 
for  cheer  it  was.  But  the  next  day 
broke  with  a  windy  golden  dawn.  We 
filled  the  tank,  packed  the  luggage 
and  lo!  the  engine  worked!  It  took 
all  the  soreness  out  of  our  legs  to  see 
it  go. 

For  five  or  six  miles  we  plunged  on 
down  the  wind-tumbled  river.  There 
was  a  distinct  change  in  the  temper 
of  the  crew.  A  vote  at  that  time 
would  have  been  unanimous  for 
finishing  at  New  Orleans. 

Squash  I 

The  engine  stopped;  the  Atom 
swung  round  ^in  the  trough  of  the 
waves,  anU  the  tow-skiff  rammed  us, 
trying  to  climb  over  our  gunwale. 
We  wallowed  in  the  wash  of  a  bar, 
and  cranked  by  turns.  At  the  end 
of  an  hour  no  illusions  were  left  us. 
Holding  an  inquest  over  the  engine, 
we  pronounced  it  dead. 

In  the  drear  fag  end  of  the  windy 
day,  soaked  from  much  wading,  and 
weary  of  paddling  with  little  headway, 
we  made  camp  in  a  clump  of  scarlet 
bull-berry  bushes.  And  by  the  even- 
ing fire  two  talked  of  railroad  stations, 
one  talked  of  home,  and  I  thought 
of  that  one  of  the  "soldiers  three' ' 
who  "swore  quietly  into  the  sky." 

The  Milk  River  illusion  was  lost. 
Two  hundred  miles  below  was  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone — the  first 
station  in  the  long  journey.  A  few 
days  back  we  had  longed  for  gasoline ; 
but  there  was  no  one  to  sell.  Now  we 
had  fifteen  gallons  to  sell — and  there 
was  no  one  to  buy.  The  hope  with- 
out the  gasoline  was  decidedly  bet- 
ter than  the  gasoline  without  the 
hope. 

Being  a  bit  stunned  by  the  death 
of  the  hope  conceived  in  weariness, 
we  did  not  put  off  that  night,  but 
huddled  up  in  our  blankets  close  to 


the  log  fire;  for  this  midsummer  night 
had  in  it  a  tang  of  frost. 

Day  came — cloudy  and  cold  — 
blown  over  the  wilderness  by  a  wind 
that  made  the  cottonwoods  above 
us  groan  and  pop.  The  waves  were 
higher  than  we  had  seen  them  before. 
Charley  struggled  with  the  engine, 
which  now  and  then  made  a  few 
revolutions — backwards — by  way  of 
leading  him  on.  He  heaped  big 
curses  upon  it,  and  it  replied  periodi- 
cally with  snorts  of  rage. 

Bad  blood  developed,  and  mutiny 
ensued.  Before  the  day  was  done, 
it  was  made  plain  that  the  Kid  and  I 
would  travel  alone  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellowstone.  "For,"  said  the 
Kid  with  certain«virile  decorations  of 
speech,  "I  'm  going  with  you  if  we 
have  to  buy  skates!" 

The  wind  fell  at  sunset.  A  chill, 
moonless,  starry  night  lured  me,  and  I 
decided  to  travel.  The  mutineers, 
eagor  to  reach  a  railroad  as  soon  as 
possible,  agreed  to  go.  The  skiff  led 
and  the  Atom  followed  with  paddles. 
A  mile  or  so  below  we  ran  into  shal- 
lows and  grounded.  Wading  ashore, 
we  made  a  cheerless  camp  in  the  brush, 
leaving  the  boats  stuck  in  the  shal- 
lows. The  Kid  and  I  instinctively 
made  our  bed  together  under  one 
blanket,  and  the  others  bunked  apart. 
It  was  funny  in  an  unpleasant  way. 

In  the  morning  a  sea  of  stiff  fog 
hid  our  boats.  Packing  the  camp 
stuff  on  our  backs,  we  waded  about 
and  found  the  crafts. 

At  last,  after  a  number  of  cheerless 
days  and  nights  of  continuous  travel, 
the  grest,  open,  rolling  prairies  ahead 
of  us  indicated  our  approach  toward 
the  end  of  the  journey's  first  stage. 
The  monotony  of  the  landscape  was 
depressing.  It  seemed  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  sunrise.  The  horizon 
was  merely  a  blue  haze — and  the 
endless  land  was  sere.  The  river  ran 
for  days  with  a  succession  of  regu- 
larly occurring  right-angled  bends  to 
the  north  and  east.  Each  headland 
shot  out  in  the  same  way,  with,  it 
seemed,  the  same  snags  in  the  water 
under  it,  and  the  same  cottonwoods 
growing   on   it;    and    opposite    each 
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headland  was  the  same  stony  bluff, 
wind-  and  water-carved  in  the  same 
way. 

But  at  last  we  reached  Wolf  Point — 
the  first  town  in  five  hundred  miles. 
We  had  seen  no  town  since  we  left 
Benton.  An  odd  little  burlesque  of 
a  town  it  was;  but  walking  up  its 
main  street  we  felt  vejy  metropolitan 
after  weeks  on  those  lonesome  river 
stretches. 

Five  Assiniboine  Indian  girls 
seemed  to  be  the  only  women  in 
the  town.  I  coaxed  them  to  stand 
for  a  photograph  on  the  incontestable 
grounds  that  they  were  by  far  the 
prettiest  women  I  had  seen  for  many 
days!  The  effect  of  my  generous 
praise  is  fixed  forever  on  their  pictured 
faces. 

Here,  during  the  day,  Frank  and 
Charley  disposed  of  their  skiff  and 
we  saw  them  no  more.  We  pushed 
on  with  little  mourning;  but  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness,  let  me  record  that 
Charley's  biscuits  were  marvels,  and 
that  Frank's  gateaux  a  la  chanso- 
nette  were  things  of  beauty  and  joys 
forever.  * 

The  days  that  followed  were  long 
and  hard ;  and  half  the  chilly  nights 
were  spent  in  drying  ourselves  before 
a  roaring  fire.  There  were  more 
mosquitoes  now.  They  began  to 
torture  us  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  left  off  only  when  the 
cold  of  night  came,  relieving  us  of  one 
discomfort  by  the  substitution  of 
another. 

One  evening  we  came  upon  a  typi- 
cal Montana  ranch — the  Pen  and  Key. 
The  residence,  barns,  sheds  and  fences 
were  built  of  logs.  The  great  rolling 
country  about  it  was  thickly  dotted 
with  horses  and  cattle.  The  place 
looked  like  home.  It  was  a  sight 
from  Pisgah — a  glimpse  of  a  Prom- 
ised Land  after  the  Wilderness.  We 
pulled  in,  intending  to  buy  some 
provisions  for  the  last  stage  of  the 
journey  to  the  Yellowstone. 

I  went  up  to  the  main  ranch  house, 
and  was  met  at  the  door  by  one  of 
those  blessed  creatures  that  have 
"mother"  written  all  over  them. 
Hers  were  not  the  eyes  of  a  stranger. 


She  looked  at  me  as  she  must  look  at 
one  of  her  sons  when  he  returns  from 
an  extended  absence. 

A  short  while  back,  I  sang  the 
praises  of  the  feast  in  the  open — the 
feast  of  your  own  kill,  tanged  with 
the  wood  smoke.  The  supper  we 
ate  that  evening  takes  close  second. 
Welcome  on  every  face! — the  sort 
of  welcome  that  the  most  lavish  tips 
could  not  buy.  And  after  the  dishes 
were  cleared  away,  they  brought  out 
a  phonograph,  and  we  all  sat  round 
like  one  family,  swapping  information 
and  yarns  even  up,  while  the  music 
went  on.  When  we  left  next  morning 
at  sunrise,  it  seemed  we  were  leaving 
home — and  the  river  reaches  looked 
a  bit  dismal  all  that  day. 

At  noon  on  the  fourth  day  from 
the  Pen  and  Key  Ranch,  we  pulled 
up  at  the  Mondak  landing  two  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone. 
We  were  thoroughly  soaked,  having 
dragged  the  boat  the  last  two  or 
three  miles  through  the  shallows  and 
intermittent  deeps  of  an  inside  chan- 
nel. We  had  covered  the  first  six 
hundred  miles  with  a  power-boat 
(called  so,  doubtless,  because  it  re- 
quired so  much  power  to  shove  it 
along!)  in  a  little  less  than  four  weeks. 
During  that  time  we  had  received  no 
mail,  and  I  was  making  a  break  for 
the  post-office,  oozing  and  feeling  like 
an  animated  sponge,  when  a  great 
wind-like  voice  roared  above  me, 
"Hey  there!" 

I  looked  up  to  the  hurricane  deck 
of  a  steamer  that  lay  at  the  bank 
taking  on  freight.  A  large  elderly 
man,  dressed  like  a  farmer,  with  an 
exaggerated  straw  hat  shading  a 
face  that  gripped  my  attention  at 
once,  was  looking  down  at  me.  It 
was  the  face  of  a  born  commander; 
it  struck  me  that  I  should  like  to 
have  it  cast  in  bronze  to  look  at 
whenever  a  vacillating  mood  might 
seize  me. 

"Come  aboard!17  bawled  the  man 
under  the  ample  hat.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  world  just  then  that  I 
wished  for  more  than  my  mail;  but 
somehow  I  felt  the  will  to  obey — even 
the  necessity  of  obeying. 
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"You  came  from  Benton? M  he 
asked,  when  I  had  clambered  up  the 
forward  companion-way  and  stood 
dripping  before  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  Expansion.  At  this  closer 
range,  the  strength  of  the  face  was 
even  more  impressive,  with  its  eagle 
beak  and  its  lines  of  firmness;  but  a 
light  of  kindness  was  shed  through 
it,  and  the  eyes  took  on  a  gentle 
expression. 

"How  did  you  find  the  water? ,f 

"Very  low,  sir;  we  cordelled  much 
of  the  way.1 ' 

"  I  tried  to  get  this  boat  to  Benton/ ' 
he  said,  "and  got  hung  up  on  the 
rocks  above  Lisoaus  Ferry." 

"And  we  drifted  over  them  helter- 
skelter  at  midnight ! M 

He  smiled,  and  we  were  friends. 
Thus  I  met  Captain  Grant  Marsh, 
the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Missouri 
River.  He  was  freighting  supplies 
up  the  Yellowstone  for  the  great  Crane 
Creek  irrigation  dam,  sixty  miles 
above  the  mouth.  The  Expansion 
was  to  sail  on  the  following  day,  and  I 
was  invited  to  go  along.  Seeing  that 
the  captain  was  short  of  help,  I  in- 
sisted upon  enlisting  as  a  deck  hand 
for  the  trip. 

It  was  work — very  hard  work.  I 
think  I  should  prefer  hod-carrying  as 
a  profession.  For  we  had  a  heavy 
cpxgo,  ranging  from  lumber  and 
tiling  to  flour  and  beer;  and  there 
are  no  docks  on  the  Yellowstone. 
The  banks  were  steep,  the  sun  was 
very  hot,  and  the  cargo  had  to  be 
landed  by  man  power.  My  com- 
panions in  toil  swore  bitterly  about 
everything  in  general  and  steamboat- 
ing  in  particular. 

When  the  boat  was  underway,  I  sat 
in  the  pilot-house  with  the  Captain, 
watching  the  yellow  flood  and  the  yel- 
low cliffs  drift  past  like  a  vision.  And 
little  by  little  this  old  man,  who  has 
followed  the  river  for  over  sixty  years, 
pieced  out  the  wonderful  story  of 
his  life — a  story  fit  for  Homer.  That 
story  may  now  be  read  in  a  book,  so 
I  need  not  tell  it  here.  But  I  came 
to  think  of  him  as  the  Incarnation  of 


the  River's  mighty  Spirit;  and  I  am 
proud  that  I  served  him  as  a  deck 
hand. 

As  we  steamed  out  of  the  Yellow- 
stone into  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Missouri,  the  Captain  pointed  out  to 
me  the  spot  upon  which  Fort  Union 
stood.  Upon  landing,  I  went  there 
and  found  two  heaps  of  stone  at  the  op- 
posite corners  of  a  rectangle  traced  by 
a  shallow  ditch  where  of  old  the  walls 
stood.  This  was  all  that  remained  of 
the  powerful  fort — virtually  the  capi- 
tal of  the  American  Fur  Company's 
Upper  Missouri  empire — where  Mac- 
kenzie ruled — Mackenzie  who  was 
called  King! 

Long  slough  grass  there,  and  blue 
waxen  flowers  struggled  up  amid  the 
rubble  of  what  were  once  defiant 
bastions.  I  lay  down  in  the  luxuri- 
ant grass,  closed  my  eyes,  and 
longed  for  a  vision  of  heroic  days. 
I  thought  of  the  Prince  who  had 
been  entertained  there  with  his 
great  retinue;  of  the  regality  of  the 
haughty  Scotchman  who  ruled  there ; 
of  Alexander  Harvey,  who  had  killed 
his  enemy  on  the  very  spot,  doubt- 
less, where  I  lay — killed  him  as  an 
outraged  brave  man  kills — face  to 
face  before  the  world.  I  thought  of 
Bourbonais,  the  golden-haired  Paris 
of  this  fallen  Ilium.  I  thought  of 
the  plague  that  raged  there  in  '37 
and  of  Larpenteur  and  his  friend, 
grim,  jesting  carters  of  the  dead ! 

It  all  passed  before  me — the  un- 
written Iliad  of  a  stronghold  forgot- 
ten. But  the  vision  would  n't  come. 
The  river  wind  moaned  through  the 
grasses. 

I  looked  off  a  half-mile  to  the 
modern  town  of  Mondak,  and  won- 
dered how  many  in  that  town  cared 
about  this  spot  where  so  much  had 
happened,  and  where  the  grass  grew 
so  very  tall  now. 

I  gathered  blue  flowers  and  quoted, 
with  a  slight  change,  the  lines  of 
Stevenson : 

But  oh,  how  deep  the  grass 
Along  the  battle-field  1 


THE    END 


A  FRENCH  TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN 


The  Gold  Medal  Presented  to   his  Widow  in   1866 


By  J.  B.  G. 


Shortly  after  the  celebration,  a 
year  ago,  of  the  one-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  "the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  histson,  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
wrote  from  his  New  Hampshire  sum- 
mer home,  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  a  copy  of  Putnam's  Magazine 
in  which  were  printed  certain  papers 
containing  personal  recollections  of 
the  martyred  President.  Inciden- 
tally, he  referred  to  a  French  medal 
designed  in  commemoration  of  his 
father's  services  to  mankind,  and  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  he  had  not 
brought  it  to  light  on  the  occasion  of 
the  centennial  celebration.  The  edi- 
tor hastened  to  assure  him  that  the 
oversight  could  be  readily  remedied; 
and,  not  long  thereafter,  Mr.  Lincoln 
forwarded  photographs  of  the  me- 
dallion, with  the  following  explanatory 
note: 

"The  medal  was  a  present  to  my 
mother,  and  I  have  not  in  my  posses- 
sion anythingwhich  came  to  herabout 
it.  My  memory,  however,  is  quite 
distinct  that  immediately  after  my 
father's  death  two  rather  unique 
movements  started  in  France ;  one  of 
them wasduetoa  published  statement 
that  my  father  was  a  Mason,  which 
I  do  not  think  was  true;  this  resulted 
in  our  receiving  a.  large  number  of 
resolutions  of  condolence  from  Ma- 
sonic bodies  in  France.  The  other 
was  a  movement — started  I  know  not 
how — to  raise  a  fund  by  a  public  sub- 
scription, which  was  limited  to  one 
sou  from  each  person,  for  the  medal 


of  which  you  have  the  photographs. 
It  is  of  gold,  and  the  size  of  it  is 
almost  exactly  that  of  the  photo- 
graph*; the  thickness  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch — perhaps  a  little 
more.  I  do  not  at  all  remember  how 
it  reached  my  mother;  but  at  that 
time  almost  all,  if  not  quite  all,  of 
such  testimonials  (this  was  the  only 
one  of  the  particular  kind)  came  to 
her  through  the  State  Department  at 
Washington.  It  would  be  my  guess 
that  the  French  Commission  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Honorable  John  Big- 
elow,  then  our  Minister  to  France,  and 
that  he  transmitted  it  in  his  despatch- 
bag  to  the  State  Department  at 
Washington.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
medal,  which  I  trust  will  always  be 
properly  cherished  by  my  father's 
descendants." 

Mr.  Bigelow's  recently  published 
"Retrospections  of  an  Active  Life" 
contains  several  references  to  the 
medal.  The  first  is  in  the  form  of 
a  letter,  written  by  him  as  Minister 
to  France  and  addressed  to  Secretary 
of  State  Seward: 

Legation  op  the  United  States, 
Paris,  June  3,  1865. 
Sir: 

You  have  doubtless  been  already  in- 
formed by  our  Consul  at  Nantes  that  a 
popular  subscription  of  ten  centimes 
(about  two  cents)  a  head  had  been  set  on 
foot  in  that  city,  recently,  for  a  gold  medal 
to   be   presented   to   Mrs.    Lincoln.     This 
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medal  was  to  bear  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

LIBERTY,  EQUALITY  AND  FRATERNITY 

To  Lincoln,  twice  chosen  President  of 
the  United  States.  From  the  grateful 
Democracy  of  France.  Lincoln  the  Honest 
abolished  slavery,  reestablished  the  Union, 
saved  the  Republic,  without  veiling  the 
statue  of  Liberty.  He  was  assassinated  the 
14th  April,  1865. 

Up  to  the  30th  of  last  month  11,129 
subscribers  had  been  enrolled  and  their 
names  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Phare  de  la  Loire.  Mr.  de  la  Montagnie 
called  my  attention  yesterday,  by  note, 
to  a  letter  which  appears  in  the  Phare  de 
la  Loire  of  the  30th  ultimo  from  a  Mr. 
Pigollet,  of  which  enclosure  No.  1  is  a 
translation.  By  this  letter  it  appears  that 
the  police  of  the  commune  of  Chauvigny 
had  seized  the  subscription  papers  in  that 
quarter,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  the 
subscription  was  to  be  stopped  every- 
where in  France.  As  Mr.  de  la  Montagnie 
seemed  in  doubt  whether  any  official 
notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  this  proceeding, 
I  addressed  to  him  the  note  of  which 
enclosure  No.  2  is  a  copy.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  address  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Press  and  of  the  Liberal  Depu- 
ties, to  which  an  enormous  subscription 
was  anticipated,  has  met  with  a  fate  simi- 
lar to  that  which  has  overtaken  the  ten 
centimes  subscription.  The  lists  have  dis- 
appeared, no  one  seems  to  know  where. 
I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  etc., 

John  Big  blow. 

[Enclosure  No.  1  to  Despatch  No.  113] 

Translation  from  the  Phare  de  la  Loire  of 

May  30,  1865. 

We  have  received  this  morning  the 
following  letter,  revealing  to  me  a  quite 
unexpected  incident  to  which  the  subscrip- 
tion open  in  our  columns  has  given  rise. 

"Chauvigny,  May  28,  1865. 
"Monsieur  Mangin,  editor  of  the 
Phare  de  la  Loire: 

"I  consider  it  my  duty  to  inform  you 
that  the  commissary  of  police  of  Chauvigny 
(Department  of  the  Vienne)  and  the  cor- 
poral of  the  mounted  police  of  that  town 
have  just  seized  in  my  hands  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  widow. 

"The  subscription  was  intended  for  you, 
and  to  be  added  to  those  which  you  are 
receiving  from  all  parts  of  France. 

"Here  are  the  tacts  as  they  occurred: 


On  Wednesday  last,  24th  of  May,  the 
above-named  parties  came  to  my  house 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After 
politely  saluting  my  wife  and  me,  one  of 
them  spoke  as  follows: 

"'By  virtue  of  discretionary  powers,  I 
have  come  to  seize  in  your  hands  the 
subscription  which  you  are  carrying  about, 
and  the  copy  of  the  Phare  de  la  Loire  in 
your  possession,  as  its  lists  are  being 
seized  everywhere. ' 

"  I  delivered  up  to  the  commissary  of 
police  the  subscription  list  which  he 
demanded,  and  the  money  to  the  corporal, 
remarking  to  them  that  the  one  could  not 
go  without  the  other.  As  for  the  number 
of  the  Phare  de  la  Loire ',  it  was  not  seized, 
as  it  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  a 
friend. 

"Such  are  the  plain  facts;  I  have  heard 
nothing  since  on  the  subject;  I  authorize 
you  by  this  letter  to  make  any  use  you 
choose  of  all  this,  and  beg  you  will  accept, 
sir,  my  very  cordial  salutations. 

"A.   Pigollet, 
"Proprietor  at  Chauvigny 

"  (Vienne)." 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Bigelow 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  he 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
Consul  General  at  Nantes: 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Paris,  June  2,  1865. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Commissary  of  Police 
of  Chauvigny  did  not  think  it  safe  for  the 
people  of  his  commune  to  express  two 
sous'  worth  of  sympathy  for  the  widow  of 
our  murdered  President ;  but  he  knows  the 
danger  of  such  a  proceeding  better  than 
we  do.  If  it  is  as  great  as  h\s  conduct 
would  imply,  the  commune  of  Chauvigny  is 
much  more  to  be  pitied  than  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
for  her  bereavement  has  ennobled  her.  In 
any  event,  it  is  their  affair  and  not  ours. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  would  not  desire  any  tes- 
timonial of  sympathy  procured  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  peace.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, you  will  do  nothing  to  encourage  any 
demonstration  which  is  discountenanced 
by  the  authorities. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  etc., 

John  Bigelow. 

A  year  and  a  half  later  Mr.  Bigelow 
wrote  to  Mr.  Seward  as  follows: 

Legation  op  the  United  States, 

Paris,  December  7,  1866. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  requested  by  a  committee  of 
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some  of  the  most  eminent  republicans  of 
France  to  transmit  the  accompanying 
medal  and  letter  to  the  widow  of  our  late 
President  Lincoln.  No  opportunity  pre- 
senting itself  immediately  of  sending  di- 
rectly to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  I  have  thought  best 
to  send  it  by  the  despatch-bag  directly 
to  the  State  Department,  and  to  rely  upon 
your  finding  or  providing  suitable  means 
for  its  delivery  to  Mrs.  Lincoln.  I  was 
the  less  disinclined  to  give  the  State 
Department  this  trouble  as  I  realize  the 
importance  of  having  Mrs.  Lincoln  sea- 
sonably and  well  advised  in  regard  to  the 
reply  which  it  becomes  her  to  make  to  the 
letter  which  is  addressed  to  her. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

John  Bigelow. 

[Translation  of  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Lincoln] 

Madam: 

On  behalf  of  more  than  forty  thousand 
French  citizens,  anxious  to  manifest  their 
sympathies  for  the  American  Union,  in  the 
person  of  one  of  its  most  illustrious  and 
purest  representatives,  we  are  instructed 
to  offer  you  the  medal  which  has  been 
coined  in  honor  of  the  great  and  good  man 
whose  name  you  bear. 

If  France  had  the  freedom  enjoyed  by 
republican  America,  not  thousands,  but 
millions  among  us  would  have  been 
counted  as  admirers  of  Lincoln,  and  be- 
lievers in  the  opinions  for  which  he  de- 
voted his  life,  and  which  his  death  has 
consecrated. 

Deign  to  accept,  madam,  the  homage  of 
our  profound  respect. 

Members  of  the  Committee: 

Etienne  Arago  Edgar  Quinet 


Eug.  Despois 
J.  Michelet 
E.  Littre* 
Eugene  Pelletan 
L.  Kneip 
C.  Thomas 
Delord 
.  Schoelcher 


Ch.  L.  Charoin  Albert 
V.  Chauffour 
Victor  Maugin 
L.  Greppo 
Laurent  Pichat 
Jules  Barni 
V.  Joignaux 
Louis  Blanc 


Victor  Hugo 


Mrs.  Mary  Lincoln. 

[Mrs.  Lincoln's  Acknowledgment] 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  received  the  medal  you  have  sent 
me.  I  cannot  express  the  emotion  with 
which  this  proof  of  the  sentiments  of  so 
many  thousands  of  your  countrymen  fills 
me.  So  marked  a  testimony  to  the  mem- 
ory of  my  husband,  given  in  honor  of 
his  services  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  by 
those  who  in  another  land  worked  for  the 
same  great  end,  touches  me  profoundly, 
and  I  beg  you  to  accept,  for  yourselves  and 
those  whom  you  represent,  my  most  grate- 
ful thanks. 

I  am,  with  the  profoundest  respect, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

Mary  Lincoln. 

The  medal  is  inscribed  as  follows: 

Lincoln,  an  honest  man:  abolished 
slavery,  saved  the  republic,  and  was  assas- 
sinated the  14th  of  April,  1865. 

On  the  reverse : 

Dedicated  by  the  French  democracy 
to  Lincoln,  twice  elected  President  of  the 
United  States.  Liberty  I  Equality  I  Frater- 
nity! 


DAYS 


By  MARION  LORRAINE 


The  seasons,  pleasure-laden  and 
ever  changing,  pass  gently  over  the 
fields  and  woods,  leaving  the  mem- 
ory of  beautiful  hours.  It  is  the 
miracle  of  the  year  that  it  dowers 
every  day  with  some  perfection. 
Whether  the  day  be  a  wintry  one, 
when  the  boughs  bend  earthward 
their  heavy  burdens  of  snow,  and 
brooks  and  bays  are  chained  by  frost ; 
or  a  triumphant  spring  morning,  full 
of  glad   fresh  colors  and  fragrance, 


when  waves  of  song  ripple  through 
the  blossoms  and  the  earth  smiles 
back  at  heaven;  whether  it  be  a 
summer  night  with  the  moon  at  white 
heat  and  the  shadows  on  the  water 
glistening  phosphorescence;  or  a  mad 
autumn  noon,  with  trees  and  grass- 
es burnished  and  wind-tossed,  with 
fields  flaunting  their  gayest  colors 
and  seas  hurling  their  white-capped 
equinoctial  tides  up  the  beaches — the 
days  in  the  country  are  all  beautiful. 
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With  a  little  love  and  a  desire  to 
believe  in  the  inherent  good  of  things, 
much  knowledge  can  be  gained  from 
watching  the  passing  hours;  know- 
ledge not  only  of  the  doings  of  the 
plants  and  the  elements,  but  of  the 
livableness  of  life  and  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Young's  phrase,  ''To  drink 
the  spirit  of  the  golden  day  and 
triumph  in  existence." 

There  are  people — Heaven  help 
them! — who  have  never  seen  the 
dawn;  some  have  but  seen  it  from 
a  city  window  when  the  days  are 
shortest,  and  they  know  nothing  of 
the  marvellous  twilight  hours.  Let 
them  sacrifice  the  comfort  of  one 
morning  sleep  and  betake  themselves 
to  the  fields  or  beaches  or  mountain- 
tops — wherever  earth  seems  largest — 
and  watch  the  skies  for  a  couple  of 
hours  before  and  after  sunrise ;  I  wager 
they  will  return  to  their  labors  with 
renewed  faith  and  a  soul  purged  of 
worldliness.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
worldly  after  assisting  at  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  infinite.  If  they  are  grown 
callous,  if  work  and  hurry  and  the 
twentieth  century  have  so  worn  away 
their  power  of  enjoyment  that  they 
need  a  text-book,  a  Baedeker  to  point 
out  to  them  what  they  are  to  find, 
let  them  read  over  and  over  again, 
until  it  becomes  part  of  their  very 
being,  Sidney  Lanier's  "Sunrise;"  and 
if  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
young,  they  will  return  to  their  fel- 
low-men saying: 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven ! 

Fortunately  for  the  world ,  some  peo- 
ple, having  drunk  of  the  fountain  of 
eternal  youth,  are  keenly  appreciative 
of  the  beauties  all  about  them;  they 
are  singularly  capable  of  enjoyment. 

To  these  devotees  of  freedom  and 
loveliness  the  woods  and  fields  are 
ever  calling;  calling  to  them  to  watch 
the  first  spears  of  plant  life  piercing 
the  hearts  of  last  autumn's  leaves, 
to  be  present  at  the  ceremonies  of 
sunset  and  moonrise,  to  hear  the 
storm  songs  when  the  trees — erect 
and  resonant  as  organ-pipes — re- 
spond to  the  master  touch   of  the 


elements.  Of  a  summer  morning  go 
forth  with  the  young  day  and  walk 
straight  through  the  woods,  under 
curtains  of  leaves  that  pat  your  face 
and  shake  down  their  dewdrops  as 
you  pass.  Then  you  will  realize  that 
there  is  no  need  for  haste.  Indeed, 
should  you  hurry  you  would  find 
yourself  tripped  up  by  some  capricious 
root  or  struck  sharply  by  a  branch. 
In  the  forest  you  are  no  longer  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  earth;  the  little 
green  leaves  and  the  twigs  are  your 
masters.  Leisurely,  rambling  walks 
are  best  suited  to  those  early  summer 
hours. 

Sometimes  you  will  enjoy  lying 
on  a  cliff  and  watching  the  foam- 
crescents  sweeping  in;  and  on  these 
days  you  will  love  scenes  with  no 
foreground,  when  the  nearest  thing 
is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below 
you.  Sometimes  you  will  sit  si- 
lently in  the  bushes,  watching  a 
thrush's  nest  and  listening  to  the 
bird  music.  And  sometimes  you  will 
want  to  read;  not  a  novel,  or  fever- 
ishly, but  a  book  which  will  hold  your 
attention  for  a  short  while  and  then 
allow  you  to  watch  the  moving 
shadows  again;  a  book  that  belongs 
outdoors.  Herrick  is  a  delightful 
fellow  to  take  with  you;  so  is  Ste- 
venson; and  Heine  is  a  lovable  com- 
panion. I  should  not  think  of  car- 
rying Hugo  or  Milton  through  briar 
patches  into  summer  thickets. 

Certain  days  are  more  insistent 
than  others  in  demanding  to  be  en- 
joyed. Such  are  those  in  April  when 
a  fine  cold  rain  lends  an  air  of  mystery 
to  the  stalks  of  dead  golden-rod,  and 
intensifies  the  young  reds  and  greens 
of  the  trees.  Out  of  the  bushes  two 
bluebirds  rise  and  fly,  one  to  the 
north  and  one  to  the  south,  winging 
a  path  of  blue  through  the  gray  day. 
In  the  ponds  the  frogs  are  croaking, 
and  song-sparrows  trill  out  their  joy 
in  spite  of  the  cold  and  the  wet.  Such 
again  are  the  October  days;  skies 
blown  clean  of  clouds,  tides  lying  si- 
lent high  up  the  beaches,  crisp  air  that 
brings  distant  objects  into  brilliant 
clearness,  leaves  touched  and  tinted 
and  drenched  with  gay  colors.    When 
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The  high  noon, 

With  its  drowsy  swoon 

Of  murmuring,  blundering  bee 

holds  heaven  and  earth  in  sway, 
heaven  and  earth  grant  laziness  to 
one  another.  The  sun  seems  to  move 
more  slowly  then,  and  the  present  is 
no  longer  fleeting;  it  exists  in  long 
moments  of  golden  light,  and  past  and 
future  lose  their  importance;  mira- 
cles happen  and  the  instant  is  made 
eternity. 

So  the  days  pass  by,  each  blessed 
with  at  least  one  beautiful  moment; 
silent  days  of  consecutive  peace, 
shouting  days  and  days  as  whimsical 
and  changeful  as  a  capricious  woman. 
Despite  the  belief  that  there  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun,  they  are 
mutibles  semper.  And  in  an  age  that 
asks  for  continual  novelty  we  might 
spend  our  time  profitably  in  watching 
the  infinite  variety  of  the  hours,  in 


learning  the  wonders  of  sea  and  sky, 
of  woodland  and  pasture;  briefly,  in 
enjoying  life. 

The  days  are  not  moralists.  Or, 
if  they  are,  it  is  only  in  the  highest 
sense  of  being  good  and  thus  un- 
wittingly teaching  good.  They  are 
things  of  beauty,  lovable,  marvellous 
joys;  and — unlike  people — they  are 
exactly  what  they  seem.  It  is  not 
within  their  power  to  feign.  Sunlit 
or  storm-swept,  sterile  or  fertile, 
heroic,  tender,  or  subtle,  they  are 
always  true  to  the  high  standards  of 
eternity.  The  laws  that  hold  the 
stars  forever  asunder  and  yet  make 
heaven  and  earth  eternally  one  are  as 
inexorable  in  their  command  over  the 
days  as  over  the  elements,  and  the 
substance  of  their  commands  is  love. 
For  surely  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law,  and  each  separate  day  is  a  love- 
token  from  unmeasured  space  to  the 
finite  earth. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  CITIES 

The  Era  of  Civic  Advertising  and  the  Chamber 

of  Commerce 


By  HUGH  C.  WEIR 

Author  of  "The  Conquest  of  the  Isthmus" 


A  midnight  fire  destroyed  an  enor- 
mous stove  factory  in  the  Central 
West,  not  long  ago.  On  its  pay- 
roll were  a  thousand  men,  and  its 
monthly  business  exceeded  a  half- 
million  dollars.  When  the  general 
manager  reached  the  scene,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  factory  was  beyond 
all  hope  of  saving. 


"Will  you  rebuild?"  asked  a  re- 
porter. 

"At  once!"  was  the  reply. 

The  statement  was  dispatched  to 
the  Associated  Press,  with  the  account 
of  the  disaster.  TEarly  the  following 
morning,  when  the  manager  reached 
the  blackened  ruins,  a  telegram  was 
handed  to  him.     It  was  from  the  sec- 
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retary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Springfield,  Illinois — a  city  perhaps 
two  hundred  miles  distant — and  read 
somewhat  as  follows : 

Springfield  wants  your  new  factory. 
We  can  offer  you  better  site  than  your 
present  location — better  labor  conditions, 
better  transportation,  better  connection 
with  your  raw  material.  May  we  send  a 
man  to  present  the  possibilities  of  Spring- 
field to  you? 

This- is  one  of  the  methods  of  civic 
advertising  which  the  capital  of  Illi- 
nois follows.  In  the  office  of  its 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  unique  file 
case  is  maintained.  It  is  filled  with 
newspaper  clippings  from  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.  Many  of  them 
are  press -dispatches  similar  to  the 
account  of  the  stove-factory  confla- 
gration; some  of  them  are  an- 
nouncements of  new  manufacturing 
companies ;  while  still  others  refer  to 
factories  seeking  new  locations  or 
planning  new  additions.  To  the  in- 
dividual or  firm  mentioned  in  the 
article,  either  a  letter  or  a  telegram 
is  promptly  dispatched,  presenting 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  Springfield 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  per- 
haps calling  attention  to  a  parcel  of 
descriptive  literature  following  by  ex- 
press. If  the  situation  is  urgent, 
permission  is  requested  to  send  a  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  city  to 
explain  its  attractions  in  detail. 

Whirling  across  the  continent  to 
another  city  of  the  same  name — 
Springfield,  Massachusetts — we  find 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  offering  a 
prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the 
best  plan  to  exploit  the  municipality's 
advantages.  The  idea  which  won 
the  award  a  short  time  ago  called  for 
an  annual  expenditure  of  $25,000. 
It  outlined  a  campaign  of  printer's 
ink,  ranging  from  the  distribution  of 
advertising  buttons,  like  those  used 
in  political  campaigns,  to  the  publi- 
cation of  a  monthly  magazine. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  reaches  the 
world  through  a  civic  press-bureau 
which  sends  out  free  news-letters 
each  week,  descriptive  of  events  of  a 
general  interest  which  have  occurred 


in  the  city  during  the  seven  days. 
On  special  occasions — during  the  visit 
of  a  celebrity,  for  instance — it  fur- 
nishes newspapers  with  photographs 
without  charge.  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton, recently  spent  $60,000  in  one 
year  in  civic  advertising  through  the 
channels  of  magazines,  newspapers 
and  billboards.  Boston  appropriated 
$100,000  to  let  the  public  know  the 
twentieth  -  century  possibilities  of 
New  England.  Chicago  issues  a 
weekly  periodical  to  emphasize  its 
commercial  advantages.  Cleveland 
bombards  the  world  with  a  fusillade 
of  advertising  matter  ranging  from 
tags  for  valises  to  postcards  and  blot- 
ters. Knoxville,  Tennessee,  recently 
bought  $10,000.  worth  of  space  in 
newspaper  want-columns  which  it 
will  use  for  purposes  of  civic  publicity. 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  heralds 
its  attractions  by  means  of  photo- 
graphic stamps  on  ninety  percent  of 
the  envelopes  which  the  United 
States  mails  carry  out  of  the  city. 

The  Municipal  Journal  recently 
stated  editorially:  "It  has  become 
a  more  or  less  universal  opinion  in 
most  sections  of  the  country  that  any 
city  which  does  not  make  some  active 
effort  at  direct  advertisement  is  dead, 
and  sure  to  fall  behind  the  times." 
So  widely  has  this  conviction  spread 
during  the  past  five  years  that  there 
are  now  more  than  two  thousand 
civic-publicity  organizations  in  this 
country  and  Canada.  The  day  has 
come  when  the  American  city,  to  be 
progressive,  must  advertise  itself. 

This  is  the  age  of  exploitation. 
A  man  is  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  largely  by  the  clever- 
ness of  his  publicity  bureau.  An 
obscure  invention  wins  national 
prominence  through  the  energy  of  an 
advertising  agent.  A  play  of  ques- 
tionable merit  and  morals  is  flashed 
before  the  multitude  in  rainbow-tinted 
type  and  brings  its  producer  a  fortune. 
When  we  make  presidents  and  actres- 
ses and  novelists  by  a  careful  and 
persistent  cultivation  of  the  art  of 
advertising — and  in  the  same  manner 
market  the  latest  brand  of  soap  or 
face-powder   or   safety-razors, — is   it 
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not  within  the  line  of  our  national 
development  that  our  cities  also 
should  advertise? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there 
is  a  reason  for  civic  advertising — sev- 
eral reasons,  indeed.  It  is  not  a  freak 
of  the  times.  There  is  nothing  abnor- 
mal about  it.  It  is  based  on  solid 
commercial  experience. 

A  generation  ago,  we  should  have 
said  unhesitatingly  that  every  man 
was  in  business  for  himself.  Some  of 
us  may  say  this  even  now.  But  it 
is  n't  the  truth.  The  day  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  individual  has  passed. 
The  day  of  the  individual  factory 
meeting  its  competitors  as  individual 
factories,  and  employing  its  labor 
not  as  a  union  but  as  so  many  units, 
each  man  making  his  own  price  and 
his  own  time, — this  day  also  has 
passed.  Combinations  of  capital, 
which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we 
call  " trusts,"  have  absorbed  the  indi- 
vidual factory.  Combinations  of  la- 
bor, which  we  term  "unions,"  have 
absorbed  the  individual  laborer. 
Someone  has  said  that  this  is  the  age 
of  concentration.  It  is  the  age  of 
combination,  also.  And  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  which  condition  has  produced 
the  other. 

Men  acting  together  can  achieve 
a  common  goal  more  quickly  and  more 
surely  than  they  can  reach  it  as  scat- 
tered individuals.  This  was  demon- 
strated several  thousand  years  ago, 
more  or  less,  when  men  first  met  on 
the  field  of  battle.  It  is  an  axiom 
that  applies  as  effectively  and  directly 
to  industry  as  to  war.  If  we  can 
fight  better  through  a  union  of  forces, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  n't 
mine  coal  better  or  make  boots  better 
or  sell  machinery  better  by  uniting  our 
efforts.  The  single  factory  found 
that  it  could  buy  cheaper,  and  create 
a  larger  market  for  its  products,  by 
combining  with  its  neighbor.  The 
merchant  found  that  he  could  get 
more  trade  by  joining  forces  with  his 
competitor  to  increase  the  number  of 
factories  in  his  city,  and  consequently 
the  population.  The  real -estate 
agent  found  that  he  could  sell  more 
lots  and  more  houses  by  combining 


with  his  rivals  to  increase  the  number 
of  people  in  the  community  and  con- 
sequently the  demand  for  lots  and 
houses.  The  banker  found  that  he 
could  gain  more  depositors  and  find 
better  loans  and  better  security  by 
uniting  with  his  competitor  to  increase 
the  business  and  the  capital  of  his  city. 
And  each  and  all — whether  factory 
superintendent,  or  merchant,  or  real- 
estate  agent,  or  banker — found  that 
not  only  his  market  but  his  business 
prestige  was  extended  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  outside  world  that  he 
belonged  to  an  aggressive,  progressive 
community  that  sought  opportunities 
rather  than  waited  for  them.  We 
have  said  that  the  city  is  judged  by 
its  citizens.  The  business  man  of 
this  type  of  community  found  that 
the  citizen  is  judged  by  the  city. 

And  so  we  have  civic  advertising. 
In  many  lines  of  industry,  business 
men  have  found  that  they  can  in- 
crease their  opportunities  and  their 
profits  by  a  merging  of  forces.  Civic 
advertising  demonstrates  that  differ- 
ent lines  of  industry — no  matter  how 
complex  '  and  how  varied — can  in- 
crease their  individual  and  collective 
possibilities  by  a  similar  merger. 
Thus  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
born — the  business  and  municipal 
union  of  the  modern  city.  And 
through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
came  civic  advertising. 

Civic  advertising  means  other 
things,  also.  It  is  not  a  project  for 
the  captain  of  industry — or  the  man 
of  business — only.  It  is  an  enter- 
prise from  which  the  city  as  a  whole 
and  each  individual  citizen,  from  the 
humblest  to  the  highest,  may  de- 
rive a  definite  return.  It  quickens 
municipal  efficiency,  eliminates  po- 
litical rottenness  and  broadens  indi- 
vidual patriotism;  for  a  city  of  dirty 
streets  or  dirty  sewers  or  dirty  poli- 
tics can  profit  little  by  presenting 
a  glittering  circular  of  its  advantages 
to  the  prospective  resident  or  investor. 
Its  advantages  are  external  as  well 
as  internal.  Its  benefits  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  area  of  the  city  behind  the 
advertisement.  A  story  from  my 
own  experience  of  a  certain  red-and- 
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orange  booklet,  which  circled  the 
globe  on  an  ambitious  mission  of 
civic  publicity,  is  pertinent  here  as 
illustrative  of  this  twofold  develop- 
ment. 

In  its  extreme  northwestern  corner, 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  washed 
by  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
principal  city  in  this  section  is  named 
for  the  lake  on  whose  shore  it  nestles. 
Erie  has  a  broader  significance,  how- 
ever, than  the  fact  of  its  being  Penn- 
sylvania's only  lake  port.  It  is  the 
largest  engine  and  boiler  manufac- 
turing city  in  the  world.  It  leads, 
also,  in  the  production  of  such  diver- 
sified articles  as  horse-shoes,  baby- 
carriages  and  pipe  organs!  From 
which  it  may  be  gathered  that  the 
Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce — one 
thousand  strong  —  faces  a  many- 
sided  problem  in  the  exploitation  of 
its  manifold  industries.  Recently, 
in  conjunction  with  the  president  and 
secretary,  I  undertook  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  booklet  designed  to  give 
international  publicity  to  Erie  fac1 
tories.  We  compiled  our  mailing- 
list  from  three  sources.  Prom  the 
United  States  Government  we  se- 
cured the  address  of  every  American 
consul  in  the  world.  In  a  second 
group  we  filed  the  name  of  every  in- 
dustrial organization  in  this  country, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Central  America  and 
South  America.  We  next  secured 
from  local  factories  a  selected  mailing- 
list  of  customers  and  prospective 
customers,  or  else  gave  them  a  bundle 
of  the  booklets  for  individual  distri- 
bution. 

The  booklet  itself  presented  a  list 
of  the  three  hundred  articles  made 
in  Erie,  with  the  names  of  the  manu- 
facturers. The  catalogue  was  com- 
piled alphabetically,  with  a  brief 
introductory  paragraph  emphasizing 
some  striking  feature  connected  with 
the  products  under  each  letter.  Under 
44  A,' '  for  instance,  were  included 
seventeen  articles  ranging  from  ad- 
dressing machines  to  art  metal.  Un- 
der 44  C,"  the  list  extended  from  caskets 
to  cradles.  Even  under  the  headings 
of  44  Y"  and  "Z"  we  were  able  to  find 
— 1-es  and  zinc  etchings.     In  similar 


fashion,  we  classified  the  forty-six 
exports  of  the  city — the  aim  of  the 
whole  booklet  being  to  catch  and 
hold  the  attention  of  the  busy  man, 
who  wished  the  wheat  separated 
from  the  chaff  and  -ready  at  his 
finger's  tip. 

This  was  as  thoroughly  a  civic 
enterprise  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
undertaking,  financed  by  private  con- 
tributions, to  be.  It  was  designed 
to  promote  enterprise,  to  add  to  the 
commercial  prestige  of  the  city, 
thereby  stimulating  civic  ambition, 
and,  by  increasing  the  market  of 
local  producers,  to  attract  more 
workmen,  with  their  families,  more 
capital,  more  business. 

From  a  budget  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred letters,  bearing  postmarks  from 
Denmark  to  Japan,  I  pick  extracts 
from  four,  which  will  indicate  some- 
thing of  the  fruit  which  the  seed  of 
this  civic  advertising  brought  forth. 
Here  is  a  communication  from  Mos- 
cow, Russia,  over  the  signature  of 
John  H.  Snodgrass,  the  American 
Consul: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  booklets  and  have 
distributed  them  as  requested.  Russia 
is  one  of  the  richest  fields  in  the  world  for 
American  endeavor;  there  are  thousands 
of  opportunities  here  for  us,  if  we  only  step 
in  and  adapt  ourselves  to  the  work.  You 
will  find  that  many  of  the  Erie  manufac- 
turers can  arrange  for  satisfactory  con- 
nections in  this  great  distributing  metrop- 
olis for  Russia,  and  if  they  will  sell  direct 
(not  through  Hamburg  and  London),  so 
as  to  prevent  too  many  commissions  being 
required,  I  am  positive  this  virgin  territory 
will  produce  some  wonderful  results.  Oil 
engines  are  in  demand  here,  and  so  are  many 
other  articles  manufactured  in  Erie. 

The  following  letter  is  from  George 
Nichols  Tufft,  American  Consul  at 
Nuremberg,  Germany: 

Your  booklets  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  business  interests  in  this  city. 
I  have  read  your  catalogue  carefully  and 
find  in  it  many  articles  which  would 
interest  German  trade  if  properly  brought 
to  its  attention — especially  in  the  lines  of 
hardware,  tools,  machinery,  plumbers' 
supplies  and  office  fixtures.     I  would  be 
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glad  to  furnish  your  members  with  such 
additional  details  as  they  may  desire 
in  regard  to  their  particular  lines. 

From  Frederick  I.  Bright,  Ameri- 
can Consul  at  Huddersfield,  England, 
the  following  was  received:  "I  am 
sending  a  specially  prepared  list  giv- 
ing the  names  and  addresses  of  busi- 
ness houses  in  this  district  which  I 
believe  would  be  interested  in  Erie 
goods.' ' 

W.  P.  Atwell,  American  Consul  at 
Ghent,  Belgium,  writes:  "A  perusal 
of  your  publication  clearly  shows  its 
utility,  and  I  have  forwarded  copies 
to  the  commercial  bodies  and  manu- 
facturers in  the  principal  cities  of  my 
district.' ' 

From  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
new  markets  will  be  opened  to  Erie 
manufacturers  through  this  single 
channel  of  civic  publicity.  When  we 
consider  the  distance  between  north- 
western Pennsylvania  and  Moscow 
or  Nuremberg,  for  instance,  the  sig- 
nificance of  our  •  municipal  press- 
bureaus  is  vividly  emphasized.  And 
when  we  consider  Erie  as  only  one 
among  two  thousand  cities  which  are 
steadily  and  persistently  developing 
the  field  of  civic  advertising — spend- 
ing more  than  $1,000,000  in  the  year 
1909, — the  position  of  municipal  pro- 
moter or  civic-publicity  agent  is  seen 
to  possess  far-reaching  possibilities. 

Boston  is  showing  us  that  there 
are  still  other  fields  to  be  fought 
in  this  campaign  of  exploitation. 
The  publicity  department  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city  is 
not  contenting  itself  with  calling  the 
attention  of  the  outside  world  to  the 
advantages  of  the  New  England 
metropolis  as  a  place  of  residence. 
Nor  does  it  confine  its  attention  to 
the  task  of  broadening"  the  market  of 
Boston  products  or  in  drawing  new 
industries  to  the  city.  It  has  even 
established  a  marine-news  bureau. 

Two  signal  stations  have  been 
erected  for  the  benefit  of  its  members 
— one  at  Cape  Cod,  and  one  in  Boston 
harbor — from  which  half -hourly  re- 
ports are  telegraphed  to  the  office  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  both  in- 
coming and  outgoing  vessels  so. that 


often  before  a  ship  reaches  her  dock, 
arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  immediate  discharge  of  her  cargo. 
Cable  and  domestic  telegraph  dis- 
patches are  also  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  giving  the  movements  of 
vessels  in  every  port  of  the  globe, 
noting  arrivals,  departures,  disasters — 
in  fact,  every  item  of  news  that  may 
be  of  interest,  as  the  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  expresses 
it,  "to  the  eager  owner  at  home  and 
his  agent  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world;  the  cautious  insurance  man- 
ager; the  anxious  importer  with  per- 
haps a  fortune  staked  on  a  single 
cargo ;  or  the  relative  of  the  far-away 
traveller.' ' 

Four  hundred  million  dollars  are 
invested  in  those  New  England  fac- 
tories which  use  water-power.  This 
fact  emphasizes  another  publicity 
undertaking  of  the  Boston  Chamber. 
Most  of  us  know  that  there  is  a 
close  relation  between  the  science  of 
forestry  and  the  water-power  of  the 
country — that  the  trees  conserve  the 
rainfall  and  help  to  equalize  the  flow 
of  rivers.  When  the  forests  disappear 
the  force  of  the  river  current  is 
lessened,  and  the  factories  on  its 
banks  are  seriously  jeopardized.  This 
situation  was  developing  recently  in 
New  England.  The  wholesale  on- 
slaughts of  the  lumbermen  were 
threatening  to  put  a  good  many  mills 
and  factories  out  of  business.  There 
was  need  for  immediate  action.  The 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  pro- 
ceeded to  advertise  the  fact  syste- 
matically and  persistently.  Every 
business  man  within  a  radius  of  five 
hundred  miles  of  Boston  was  deluged 
with  a  flood  of  literature.  It  was 
apparent  that  a  blow  at  New  England 
mills  meant  a  blow  at  New  England 
prosperity  in  general. 

With  the  call  to  arms,  a  campaign 
of  education  was  conducted.  The 
advertising  bureau  compiled  booklets 
showing  how  to  cut  trees  scientifically, 
and  how  the  lumber  companies  could 
further  their  own  interests  by  planting 
new  trees  where  old  ones  were  re- 
moved. Also,  the  possibilities  of 
converting  the  non-agricultural  lands 
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of  the  state  into  forests  were  can- 
vassed, and  some  amazing  facts  were 
unearthed  in  this  connection.  These 
lands  had  always  been  rated  as  so 
many  waste  spaces,  good  for  nothing. 
It  was  shown  that  by  the  planting 
of  the  right  kind  of  trees,  not  only 
could  valuable  tracts  of  forest  be 
developed,  which  would  safeguard 
the  water-power  of  New  England  mills 
for  all  time  to  come,  but  that  the 
commonwealth  could  realize  an  event- 
ual profit  of  $30,000,000  a  year  from 
the  sale  of  lumber.  The  state  is  to- 
day carrying  the  plan  into  execution. 

New  England  spent  more  than 
$100,000,000  for  fuel  during  the  year 
1909.  The  coal-bill  of  the  city  of 
Boston  amounted  to  nearly  $20,000, 
000.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
realized  that  in  such  an  enormous 
expenditure  there  must  be  consider- 
able waste.  To  a  committee  of 
experts  was  assigned  the  task  of 
investigating  the  situation,  and  a 
short  time  ago  the  department  of  civic 
publicity  sent  out  some  startling 
statistics.  In  fact,  the  circular  was 
found  to  be  of  such  general  interest, 
that  requests  for  copies  of  it  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was 
shown,  for  instance,  that  the  system 
of  unloading,  followed  at  a  majority  of 
the  large  mills,  involved  the  waste 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  every 
month.  It  was  demonstrated  that  a 
modern  trestle  or  conveyer,  installed 
in  every  Boston  factory,  would  save 
the  business  men  something  like 
$500,000  a  year.  This  report  on  the 
fuel  situation  will  be  supplemented  by 
one  showing  that  the  average  factory 
does  n't  know  what  kind  of  coal  to 
burn,  and  that  by  careful  study 
it  will  be  found  possible  to  effect 
another  gigantic  saving.  Tables  of 
coal  analysis  will  be  published, 
giving  tests  of  several  hundred  sam- 
ples and  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey. 

During  the  heated  tariff  battle  of 
the  past  year,  the  business  men  of 
New  England  were  aroused  by  the 
report  that  a  two  percent  tax  was  to 
be  assessed  on  the  net  earnings  of 
American    corporations.      The    pub- 


licity bureau  was  set  to  work,  and 
the  effect  of  such  a  tax  was  vividly 
pointed  out  in  newspaper  letters, 
circulars,  postcards,  personal  letters 
and  at  mass-meetings.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
were  dispatched  to  Washington,  every 
member  of  Congress  and  the  Senate 
was  interviewed,  and  in  the  end  the 
tax  was  cut  in  two. 

This  may  seem  a  public  service 
of  dubious  merit.  Many  of  us  may 
refuse  to  recognize  it  as  meritorious 
at  all.  But  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  discuss  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  a  corporation  tax. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  union 
of  business  men;  it  is  a  union  also  of 
professional  men,  and  many  laboring 
men  are  in  it.  It  is  a  union  of  and 
for  the  community.  There  has  been 
nothing  quite  like  it  in  our  history. 
If  it  showed  partiality  for  class  or 
creed  or  party,  it  would  be  fore- 
doomed to  failure.  But  thus  far  it 
has  kept  free  from  such  injurious  bias. 

We  have  all  heard  of  New  England's 
abandoned  farms.  The  farmer  of 
Massachusetts  and  her  sister  states, 
with  his  rocky  fields,  has  become  a 
subject  of  caricature.  The  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its 
department  of  civic  publicity,  has  set 
to  work  to  bring  a  brighter  era  to  the 
farmer,  and  incidentally  to  promote 
a  closer  and  kindlier  relation  between 
him  and  the  city  business  man.  Its 
recent  agricultural  circulars  are  al- 
ready in  demand  from  every  point  of 
the  compass.  More  are  to  follow; 
but  those  which  have  appeared  are 
sufficient  to  give  the  American  people, 
and  particularly  those  of  New  England 
food  for  serious  thought.  The  Massa- 
chusetts farmer  pays  from  $5  to  $1 5  an 
acre  for  his  land.  In  the  productive 
regions  of  the  West,  his  brother  pays 
from  $1 50  to  $300  an  acre.  But  what 
can  the  New  Englander  raise?  He 
has  tried  everything,  or  nearly  every- 
thing, only  to  find  his  crop  a  failure. 
The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
in  its  efforts  to  stimulate  the  general 
business  conditions  of  New  England, 
found  that  the  farmer  had  blundered 
past  the  project  which  under  favoring 
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conditions  could  bring  him  a  fortune. 
The  Kansas  fruit-raiser  pays  $200  an 
acre  for  his  orchards,  and  then  gives 
the  railroad  from  sixty  to  seventy 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  hauling 
his  product  to  the  eastern  market. 
Take  the  Hood  River  Spitzenberg  . 
apples  of  Oregon.  It  costs  one 
dollar  per  hundred  pounds  to  ship 
these  to  the  eastern  consumer.  The 
New  England  farmer  can  raise  apples 
just  as  big  and  just  as  red  and  just  as 
juicy — so  the  Boston  publicity  depart- 
ment tells  us; — and  ship  them  to  the 
same  market  for  ten  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  Oregon  farmer 
pays  $300  an  acre  for  his  land.  For 
this  sum,  the  New  Englander  could 
buy  almost  an  entire  farm!  The 
trouble  has  been  that  the  New  Eng- 
lander has  never  considered  apples  in 
his  efforts  to  raise  corn  and  wheat. 
He  has  thought  of  them  principally 
as  a  by-product  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  attend  to  in  their  leisure 
moments.  Now  the  city  business 
man,  through  the  new  project  for  the 
promotion  of  the  industrial  conditions 
of  the  community,  is  showing  him  his 
mistake — sand  the  fortune  which  may 
yet  be  his. 

The  Boston  Chamber  is  composed 
of  nearly  four  thousand  members, 
drawn  from  every  walk  of  life.  Its 
dues  are  twenty-five  dollars  annually, 
and  its  yearly  expenses  approach 
$125,000.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
example  of  the  modern  civic  union 
which  we  can  find  in  the  country. 

Its  purpose  is  the  upbuilding  of  the 
civic  and  business  conditions  of  the 
city.  But  it  is  not  a  reform  organi- 
zation. It  stays  out  of  politics,  but 
the  politician  has  come  to  have  more 
respect  for  it  than  for  the  "  machine1 ' 
of  either  party.  He  knows  that 
it  has  in  its  keeping  the  bread  and 
butter  of  the  community.  *  And  what 
is  more,  the  people  know  this.  When 
it  makes  an  announcement,  the 
public  lends  an  eager  ear.  In  its  way, 
such  organizations  are  the  best  safe- 
guard which  the  American  people 
have  yet  established  against  the 
menace  of  political  corruption.  Re- 
cently, the  Boston  Chamber  appointed 


a  civic  financial  committee,  which  is  to 
examine  every  expenditure  in  every 
department  of  the  city  government. 
If  it  deems  a  certain  expenditure  too- 
large  it  will  first  tell  the  official  who 
proposes  making  it.  If  he  does  n't 
heed,  it  will  tell  the  people.  It  is 
determined  to  improve  the  business 
tone  of  the  community.  With  either 
carelessness  or  rottenness  in  the  city 
government,  this  is  impossible. 

Other  Chambers  of  Commerce  are 
rapidly  following  its  example.  They 
are  finding  that  it  is  absurd  to  ask 
a  business  man  to  bring  his  factory 
and  his  capital  to  a  community  where 
the  politicians  are  allowed  to  squander 
the  people's  money  as  they  see  fit. 
If  the  business  men  pay  their  taxes 
to  a  coterie  that  proceeds  to  line  its 
pockets  with  the  revenue  both  their 
judgment  and  their  stability  are  open 
to  suspicion.  This  is  the  view-point 
of  the  modern  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
It  is  baspd  not  so  much  on  ethics  as  on 
business  sense.  Bad  politics  is  bad 
business,  so  bad  politics  must  go.  The 
organization,  as  an  organization,  is  not 
undertaking  to  supplant  bad  men  with 
good  men.  It  is  not  undertaking  to ' 
tell  the  people  whom  to  elect  or  not 
to  elect  to  office.  But,  like  the  Bos- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  is  pro- 
ceeding quietly  to  watch  the  man 
after  he  is  elected.  And  he  is  coming 
to  know  that  he  is  watched,  and  to 
act  accordingly.  This  is  why  the  new 
project  to  advertise  the  American 
city  means  other  things  than  the 
advancement  of  merely  industrial 
interests.  This  is  why  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  stands  for  something 
greater  than  the  securing  of  more 
factories  and  a  more  numerous  popu- 
lation. 

Houston,  Texas,  is  saying  to  the 
business  men  of  the  country  whom  it 
invites  to  become  citizens:  "Our  City 
Hall  is  a  business  house.  We  have 
no  wards,  no  ward  politicians,  no 
graft.  Our  city  officials  are  public- 
work  experts,  growing  in  the  service, 
and  kept  there  as  long  as  they  make 
good — no  longer." 

Galveston,  Texas,  and  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  we  are  assured,  have  eliminated 
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politics  completely  from  the  city 
offices,  and  have  established  a  munici- 
pal government  by  commission.  "We 
•run  our  cities  on  business  principles, 
as  you  run  your  factory,' *  they  an- 
nounce to  the  individual  or  company 
they  are  endeavoring  to  "bag." 
"We  have  done  with  the  political 
'boss*  and  the  paving  contractors 
and  sewer  contractors  and  electric- 
light  contractors  who  regarded  the 
city  government  as  a  juicy  melon 
ready  for  the  cutting.  You  want  a 
live-wire  community  for  your  home 
and  your  factory.  We  can  give  it  to 
you!"  Even  Pittsburg — a  city  of 
millionaires  and  grafters — has  awak- 
ened, and  vigorously  endorses  the  plan 
of  government  by  commission. 

The  prospectus  of  the  American 
city  that  advertises  is  undergoing  a 
subtle  change,  even  as  the  city  itself. 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  circular 
which  it  distributed  made  much  of  its 
fresh  air   and    beautiful  homes  and 

■ 

pleasant  people  and  rich  soil  and 
pure  water.  All  very  good — as  far  as 
they  go.  But  the  progressive  city 
like  Boston  or  Houston  or  Des 
Moines  or  Cleveland  is  finding  that 
there  is  something  else,  something 
deeper,  which  can  be  better  empha- 
sized. The  modern  business  man 
wants  a  clean  city  for  his  factory — 
and  the  cleanliness  must  not  be  of  the 
surface  only.  Clean  streets  are  well 
enough,  but  clean  government  is 
better.  It  insures  a  better  atmos- 
phere in  which  to  rear  his  family, 
a  better  business  tone  among  his 
associates,  a  better  standard  for  his 
wares.  And  if  he  surveys  the  situa- 
tion from  a  business  rather  than  a 
moral  standpoint,  the  effect  is 
perhaps  more  lasting  and  certainly 
much  more  substantial.  Our  re- 
formers have  had  their  cleaning-up 
era.  Many -of  their  efforts  are  little 
more    than    a    memory.     Now    our 


business  men,  without  platform  ha- 
rangues, without  torchlight  proces- 
sions, are  following  in  their  path — 
sadly  obscured,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by 
new-formed  "muck" — and  are  giving 
us  another  kind  of  reform.  And  it  is 
taking  none  of  the  laurels  from  our 
civic  reformers  of  the  past,  if  we 
say  that  it  is  the  first  real  revolution 
that  the  political  " grafter"  has  ever 
experienced. 

The  era  of  civic  advertising  is  only 
just  dawning.  The  tons  of  municipal 
literature,  good,  bad  and  indifferent, 
with  which  we  have  been  deluged, 
have  merely  pointed  the  way  to  a  new 
goal — mostly  by  the  things  they  have 
failed  to  say.  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
has  boldly  shattered  the  conventional 
civic  "folder"  of  "good  streets,  good 
water,  good  air,"  by  substituting  the 
announcement  that  it  was  the  first 
American  city  to  abolish  the  billboard 
nuisance !  Henderson,  Kentucky, 
does  n't  tell  us  about  its  beautiful 
parks.  Instead,  it  seeks  our  attention 
with  the  statement  that  the  city 
owns  and  operates  its  own  electric- 
light  plant,  gas  plant,  and  waterworks. 
Port  Arthur,  Canada,  goes  a  step 
farther  by  adding  telephones  to  the 
field  of  municipal  ownership.  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  announces  that 
it  is  developing  a  plan  of  converting 
the  city  garbage  into  power  for  a 
municipal  lighting  and  ice-manufac- 
turing plant.  Minneapolis  is  adver- 
tising the  fact  of  its  municipal  activity 
by  the  description  of  a  project  for 
converting  its  refuse  and  garbage  into 
fuel  for  a  city  heating  plant. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a 
tremendous  future.  It  has  made  for 
itself  a  place  in  our  municipal  affairs, 
whose  full  power  we  are  just  beginning 
to  appreciate.  It  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant sign  that  we  have  yet  had 
of  the  awakening  of  the  American 
city. 


THE  GREEK  LADY 

By  EMILY  JAMES  PUTNAM 

"Phidias  supported  the  statue  of  Aphrodite  at  Elis  upon  a  tortoise  to  signify  the  pre- 
dion necessary  for  maidens  and  the  homekeeping  silence  that  is  becoming  to  married 
jmen." — Plutarch,  "Concerning  Isis  and  Osiris." 

motive  in  the  dealings  of  Athens. 
The  suppression  of  the  woman  of  the 
upper  class  as  an  element  of  society  is 
perhaps  part  of  the  price  paid  for  the 
greatness  of  the  city — the  result  of 
the  working  of  social  laws  which  prob- 
ably could  not  at  the  time  and  un- 
der the  conditions  be  resisted.  The 
world  has  never  yet  seen  a  society 
that  could  afford  to  take  care  of  all 
its  members.  The  savage  who  kills 
his  grandfather  in  the  interests  of 
the  tribe  starts  with  disgust  from  the 
missionary  who  lets  fall  that  in  Eu- 
rope there  are  old  gentlemen  living 
in  plenty  while  children  starve.  The 
inevitability  of  these  sacrifices  is 
proved  by  the  general  acquiescence  of 
the  victim.  The  old  woman  who  is 
rescued  by  the  missionaries  escapes 
in  the  night  and  swims  back  to  die 
as  her  clan  morality  requires.  The 
poor  in  Europe  have  for  centuries, 
sometimes  with  enthusiasm,  acqui- 
esced in  the  existence  of  the  rich. 
68 1 
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Under  the  stress  of  sharp  military 
competition  the  Greeks  developed  in 
the  long  run  the  conventional  type  of 
lady,  who  is  distinguished  from 
women  at  large  by  the  number  of 
things  she  may  not  do.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  a 
Greek  state  that  she  should  be  cut 
down  to  her  lowest  economic  terms. 
She  could  not  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether for  she  was  the  necessary- 
mechanism  for  producing  legitimate 
heirs  and  could  conveniently  combine 
with  this  function  the  direction  and 
management  of  her  husband's  house. 
To  these  activities  and  to  her  religious 
duties  her  life  was  restricted.  She 
hardly  appears  in  history.  There  is 
not  a  woman  in  politics  in  Athens  from 
beginning  to  end.  Herodotus'  nar- 
rative is  sprinkled  with  love  stories 
when  he  treats  of  other  states,  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  sentimental 
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And  we  have  no  record  of  attempted 
mutiny  by  the  gentlewomen  of  Ath- 
ens.    The  tabu  separating  them  from 
the  slave,  the  alien  and  the  courtesan 
had  its  full 
mental  effect, 
and  they  were 
made  to  cling 
to      their 
doubtful  priv- 
ilege   by   the 
same  psychic 
treatment  as 
was  used   by 
Tom    Sawyer 
to  induce  his 
playmates  to 
whitewash 
the  fence. 

Ischoma- 
chos  was  a 
priggish 
young  Athen- 
ianof  good  so- 
cial position 
whom  Xeno- 
phon  has  im- 
mortalized 
for  us.  When 
he  married  he 
made  up  his 
mind  to  edu- 
cate his  wife. 
She  was  a  girl 
of  fifteen,  as 
brides  often 
were  in  Ath- 
ens, and,  as 
he  told  Soc- 
rates,  the 
greatest  pains 
had  been 
taken  with 
her  by  her 
parents  so 
that  she 
might  see  as 
little  as  pos- 
sible, hear  as  THE  LEMNI 
little  as  possible  and  ask  the  fewest 
possible  questions.  iKchomachos  had 
a  well -ordered  mind.  When  the  wife 
had  been  broken  in  and  had  grown 
used  to  her  husband's  hand  (the 
phrases  are  his  own;,  he  laid  down 


for  her  the  proposition  that  they  had 
pooled  their  goods  and  formed  a 
partnership  for  two  purposes:  to  pro- 
duce children  and  to  keep  house. 
The  question 
of  the  rearing 
of  children  he 
postponed 
until  they 
should  have 
some,  but  in 
regard  to  the 
house  he  de- 
fined very 
clearly  their 
mutual  rela- 
tions. God 
arid  custom. 
he  said,  con- 
curred in  deli- 
miting these. 
Men  are 
strong,  there- 
f ore  they 
must  go  out 
to  contend 
with  the  ele- 
ments and.  if 
need  be,  with 
other  men  to 
get  a  living 
for  their  fam- 
ilies. Women 
are  physically 
weak,  there- 
fore God 
meant  them 
to  live  in  the 
house.  They 
are  timid 
while  men  are 
bold;  they 
must  there- 
fore be  stew- 
ards while 
men  are  ac- 
quirers. Wo- 
men are  nat- 
in  athes'e  urally  fonder 

of  babies  than  men  are;  by  this  dis- 
crimination God  beckons  women  to 
the  nursery.  Having  apparently  won 
his  child-wife's  consent  to  this  familiar 
substitution  of  effect  for  cause,  he 
explained  her  duties  in  detail.     She 
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was  to  organize  the  slaves,  selecting 
some  for  out-door  work,  some  for  the 
house.  She  was  to  receive  and  store 
the  supplies  as  they  came  in  from  the 
farm.  Another  department  of  her 
work  was  clothing  the  family.  Every 
step  from  the  reception  of  the  raw 
wool  to  the  turning  out  of  the  finished 
garment  was  to  be  taken  under  her 
eye.  And  there  was  one  duty  which 
the  husband  feared  would  be  very 
disagreeable,- — the  care  of  any  slave 
that  might  fall  ill.  But  to  this  the 
little  newly-tamed  wife  made  a  charm- 
ing answer,  an  answer  that  casts  for- 
ward many  centuries  to  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary  and  the  frame  of  mind  that 
we  think  of  as  "Christian."  "That 
will  be  the  pleasantest  task  of  all," 
she  said,  "if  it  will  make  them  fonder 
of  me." 

One  day  Ischomachos  came  in  and 
asked  for  something  which  his  wife, 
blushing  for  her  incompetence,  could 
not  furnish  him.  He  handsomelv 
took  the  blame  upon  himself  for  not 
having  set  his  goods  in  order  before 
handing  them  over  to  her,  and 
straightway  gave  her  a  lecture  on  the 
beauty  of  system.  The  army,  the 
dance,  the  farm,  the  ship,  all  are 
adduced  to  prove  the  use  and  beauty 
of  "a  place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place."  Having  com- 
pleted his  theoretical  treatment  of  the 
subject,  Ischomachos  went  over  her 
new  domain  with  his  wife  to  start  her 
right,  and  if  we  want  to  see  just  what 
her  surroundings  were  we  cannot  do 
better  than  to  follow  his  narrative. 

"My  house,"  he  said  to  Socrates, 
"is  a  plain  one,  built  with  an  eye  to 
convenience  alone.  The  character 
ot  each  room  determines  its  contents. 
Thus,  our  bedchamber  is  secure 
against  thieves,  therefore  the  best 
rugs  and  furniture  are  kept  there. 
The  dry  part  of  the  attic  is  the  place 
for  the  food-stuffs,  the  cold  part  for 
wine,  while  the  light  rooms  are  the 
place  for  goods  and  work  that  need 
light.  I  pointed  out  to  my  wife  that 
the  beauty  of  the  living-rooms  lay 
in  their  exposure,  which  made  them 
sunny  in  winter  and  shady  in  summer. 


Then  I  showed  her  the  women's  quar- 
ters, separated  by  a  bolted  door  from 
those  of  the  men.  Next  we  proceeded 
to  classify  the  gear.  First  we  put 
together  everything  that  had  to  do 
with  the  sacrifices.  Then  we  grouped 
the  maids'  best  clothes,  the  men's 
best  clothes  and  their  soldier  out- 
fits, the  maids'  bedding,  the  men's 
bedding,  the  maids'  shoes  and  the 
men's  shoes.  We  put  weapons 
in  one  group  and  classified  under 
different  heads  the  tools  for  wool- 
working,  baking,  cooking,  care  of  the 
bath  and  of  the  table  and  so  on. 
Then  we  made  a  cross-classification 
of  things  used  every  day  and  things 
used  on  holidays  only.  Next  we  set 
aside  from  the  stores  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  a  month,  and  also  what 
we  calculated  would  last  a  year. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  keep  your 
supplies  from  running  out  before 
you  know  it.  After  that  we  put 
everything  in  its  appropriate  place, 
summoned  the  servants,  explained 
our  system  to  them  and  made  each 
one  responsible  for  the  safety  of  each 
article  needed  in  his  daily  work  and 
for  restoration  after  use  to  its  proper 
place.  Articles  used  only  occasion- 
ally we  put  in  charge  of  the  house- 
keeper with  a  written  inventory.  We 
showed  her  where  they  were  kept 
and  instructed  her  to  give  them  out 
to  the  servants  when  necessary  and 
to  see  that  they  were  all  put  back 
again. 

"  When  all  these  arrangements  were 
made,"  Ischomachos  continued,  "I 
told  my  wife  that  good  laws  will  not 
keep  a  state  in  order  unless  they  are 
enforced,  and  that  she  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  under  our  consti- 
tution must  contrive  by  rewards  and 
punishments  that  law  should  prevail 
in  our  house.  By  way  of  apology 
for  laying  upon  her  so  many  trouble- 
some duties,  I  bade  her  observe  that 
we  cannot  reasonably  expect  servants 
spontaneously  to  be  careful  of  the 
master's  goods,  since  they  have  no 
interest  in  being  so ;  the  owner  is  the 
one  who  must  take  trouble  to  pre- 
serve his  property.     To  this  my  wife 
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replied  that  it  was  as  natural  to  a 
woman  to  look  after  her  belongings 
as  to  look  after  her  children,  and  that 
I  should  have  given  her  a  more  diffi- 
cult task  if  I  had  bidden  her  give  no 
heed  to  these  matters." 

Socrates  liked   this.     "By  Hera," 


lot  of  rouge  to  make  her  look  redder 
and  high-heeled  shoes  to  make  her 
look  taller.  I  pointed  out  to  her  in  the 
first  place  that  she  was  doing  as  dis- 
honorable a  thing  in  trying  to  deceive 
me  about  her  looks  as  I  should  have 
done  if  I  had  tried  to  deceive  her 
about  my  property. 
And  then  I  remarked 
that  though  her  arts 
might  impose  upon 
others,  they  could  not 
upon  me  who  saw  her 
at  all  times.  I  was  sure 
to  catch  her  early  in 
the  morning  before 
they  had  been  applied, 
or  tears  would  betray 
them,  or  perspiration, 
or  the  bath." 

The  little  lady  seems 
to  have  taken  this  also 
in  good  part,  for  she 
asked  her  husband  how 
she  should  gain  a  gen- 
uine bloom  if  she  must 
give  up  the  semblance 
of  it,  and  he  gave  her 
a  s  sound  advice  a  s 
could  be  founded  on 
the  assumption  that  in 


the    di\ 


schen 


he  cried,   "your  wife  reasons  like  a 
man!" 

Ischomachos  was  emboldened  to- 
further  confidences.  "One  day  I 
saw  her  with  a  lot  of  powder  on  her 
face  to  make  her  look  whiter  and  a 


whereby  men  and  v 
men  complement  each 
other,  oxygen  is  for 
men  and  carbon  diox- 
ide for  women.  "I 
told  her  not  to  be 
forever  sitting  about 
like  a  slave  girl  but  to 
stand  at  the  loom, 
teaching  what  she  knew 
and  learning  what  she 
did  not.  I  advised  her 
to  look  on  at  the 
bread  making  and  stand 
by  while  the  house- 
keeper dealt  out  the 
E  " ''  supplies  and  go  about 

inspecting  everything.  Thus  she 
could  practise  her  profession  and  take 
a  walk  at  the  same  time.  I  added 
that  excellent  exercise  could  be  had 
by  making  beds  and  kneading  dough. " 
This  passage  from  the  "  (Economi- 
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cus  "  is  the  most  substantial  document 
we  have  for  the  Athenian  lady  of  the 
great  period,  but  we  can  gather  from 
scattered   reference   a   good   deal   of 
information,    chiefly 
negative,  to  fill  out  the 
story  of  her  life.     She 
was  received  at  birth 
with    less    enthusiasm 
than   a   boy-baby,  for 
the     question    of   her 
dowry  began  at  once  to 
weigh  upon  her  parents. 
For  aught  we    know, 
however,  she  had  the 
same  love  and  care  and 
playthings   as  her 
brothers   for   the   first 
few  years  of  her  life. 
But    when     the    boys 
were   handed   over   to 
the  pedagogue  and  the 
schoolmaster,  her  way 
and   theirs  diverged 
forever.     We    do    not 
know  that  she  received 
any  systematic  educa- 
tion.     Doubtless    she 
could   sometimes  read 
and  write;  she  learned 
from  her  mother  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  house-  •■  S11H  ST 
hold  management  and 
labor,  and  religious  instruction   was 
gilded  for  her  by  association  with  her 
only  outings.     When  she  was  of  mar- 
riageable age  her  parents  picked  out 
for  her  as  desirable  a  young  man  as 
the  dowry  would  fetch.     She  was  be- 
trothed with  great  ceremony,  married 
with  less,  and  lived  as  happily  there- 
after as  her  husband  permitted.     She 
was  a  perpetual  minor  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.     Before  marriage  her  father 
or    nearest    male    relative    was    her 
guardian;   after   marriage,    her   hus- 
band.    Her  dowry   passed   into   her 
husband's  hands,  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision that  if  he  divorced  her  he  must 
pay    it   back.     Theorists   considered 
carefully   what   the   amount   of  the 
ideal   dowry   should  be; — enough  to 
secure  the  dignity  of  the  wife's  posi- 
tion, but  not  so  much  as  to  tie  the 
husband's   hands.     She    seldom    left 


the  house,  never  unattended  by  a 
female  slave.  At  the  religious  festi- 
vals from  which  men  were  excluded 
she  mingled  freely  with  other  women, 


but  there  was  apparently  little  or  no 
visiting  from  house  to  house.  She 
was  visible  to  the  public  only  when 
from  time  to  time  she  took  part  in  a 
general  religious  ceremony  or  watched 
a  pious  procession.  The  peasant- 
women  worked  with  their  fellows  in  the 
fields,  the  market-women  chattered 
in  the  agora,  the  courtesans  came 
and  went  as  they  would  and  sharp- 
ened their  wits  by  talk  with  all  sorts 
of  people.  But  the  lady  had  no  so- 
ciety but  that  of  her  slaves.  She  had 
social  relations  with  no  freeman  save 
those  of  her  family.  If  her  husband 
dined  alone  at  home  she  shared  his 
meal,  but  if  he  had  guests  she  was 
unseen.  He  lived  mostly  away  from 
home  in  a  man's  world  of  a  very  high 
type.  His  life  was  carried  on  in  the 
presence  of  magnificent  objects  of 
art  and  was  stimulated  by  the  excit- 
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ing  presence  of  great  men.  Natu-  of  her  time.  So  serious  a  person  as 
rally  his  home  was  not  very  amusing,  Demosthenes  could  say,  as  a  plati- 
and  his  wife  seemed  pretty  nearly  to  tude  in  a  public  address,  "We  have 
be  a  creature  of  a  different  species,  courtesans  for  pleasure,  slave  women 
But  he  was  scrupulous  in  his  respect  for  personal  service  and  wives  to 
to  her,  very  careful  to  use  no  unsuita-  bear  us  lawful  offspring  and  be  faith- 
ful guardians  of 
our  houses."  "A 
wife,"  said  Men- 
ander,  "is  a  nec- 
essary evil." 
Anything  that  is 
necessary  tends  to 
become  an  evil, 
and  the  wife's 
dynastic  import- 
ance, which  was 
her  very  raison 
d'etre,  operated 
to  her  disadvan- 
tage as  a  source  of 
romanticinterest. 
What  shethought 
of  her  lot  we  can 
only  guess;  tor- 
toises leave  no 
memoirs. 

II 

The  oddity  of 
this  lady's  fate  is 
striking.  She 
lived  in  the  house 
among  a  people 
that  lived  out  of 
doors.  So  just- 
minded  and  scien- 
tific a  man  as 
Plato  speaks  of 
M'lnw  Hi.-  women  as  " a  race 

SOMETIMES    SHE    Si'KINGS    I'I'ON    A    1IOKSK    AM.    K1CJITS    WITH    MAN  ...  ,      . 

that  are  used  to 

ble  language  in  her  presence  and  to  living  out  of  the  sunlight."     Among 

maintain    her   good    opinion   of   him.  a  people  who  gave  great  importance 

Romantic  love  is  notoriously  an  in-  to  physical    training  she  was  advised 

vention  of  later  times.     Some  aspects  to  take    her  exercise   in  bedmaking. 

of  it  occur  in  Athenian  life,  but  with  At  a  period  when  the  human  spirit 

different  associations  from  those  the  was  at  its  freest  she  was  enclosed  on 

words    have    for    us.     The    tender,  all    sides.      Art    and    thought    and 

unselfish  solicitude  fur  the  welfare  of  letters    were     reaching    the     highest 

the   beloved    was   felt    sometimes  by  development  they  were  ever  to  know, 

men  for  promising  lads:  the  enthus-  but  for  her  they  hardly  existed.     All 

iasm  of  passion  was  sometimes  kin-  these    contradictions,    however,     are 

died  by  a  gifted  courtesan,  educated  intelligible    in   comparison    with    one 

by  the  conversation  of  the  great  men  that    must    immediately    strike    the 
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reader.  Any  one  who  studies  the  lit-  stands  everywhere  as  man's  equal, 
crature  or  the  art  of  the  Greeks  be-  Hippodamia  beside  IVlopsand  Ster- 
comes  aware  of  the  existence  at  this  ope  beside  (Enomaos.  Sometimes  she 
period,  as  at  every  other  in  their  his-  springs  upon  a  horse  and  fights  with 
tory,  of  a  deep-seated,  omnipresent  man,  nor  is  she  always  overborne, 
feminism.  If  we  can  imagine  Athens  Sex  has  not  made  too  great  inroads 
and  its  inhabitants  revivified  and  in-  upon  her;  she  is  not  merely  woman 
speeted  by  a  modern  visitor,  we  can  but  a  human  being. 
safely  say  that  after 
a  week's  sojourn 
he  would  record 
in  his  note-book 
his  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  reverent 
and  admiiing  inter- 
est taken  in  women. 
High  above  the 
town  and  dominat- 
ing every  prospect 
stood  the  glorious 
temple  and  awful 
likeness  of  the  hy- 
postasis of  woman- 
hood who  was  the 
unifying  spirit  of  the 
land.  Beside  the 
entrance  to  the  cita- 
del stood  the  shrine 
of-  the  same  great 
power  in  her  lovely 
aspect  of  Victory. 
And  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  both  these 
temples  the  physical 
beauty  o  f  woman 
was  enthusiastically 
rendered ;  young, 
vigorous  and  pure, 
those  marble  maids 
and  matrons  would 
cause  our  traveller's 
blood  to  thrill  with 
envy  of  the  land 
that  held  such  wo- 
men and  thought  of 
them  so  nobly. 
Wherever  he  went 
he  would    find    the  _  ,. 

r     ,    ,  DEMBTER.    KOHE     AND   TRIPTOLEMUS 

same  powerful  fern-                ,.         ,TEL¥  woman    both  gentle  and  dread  " 
inine  motive  in  art, 

sometimes  as  the  expression  of  a  pro-  If  our  traveller  was  so  fortunate 

found  sentiment  of  the  mystic  char-  as  to  be  present  at  a  theatrical  re- 

acter  of  woman  and  her  relation  to  presentation,  the   impression  he' had 

nature,  sometimes  the  result  of  a  sense  received   from  plastic  art  would  be 

of   her    sheer    aesthetic    value.     She  reinforced.     Ten    to    one    the    play 


"  THE   PRETTY  WOM 

would  deal  with  the  psychology  or 
with  the  fate  of  some  woman,  who 
was  also  a  great  lady,  the  wife  or  the 
daughter  of  a  king.  She  might  be  a 
devoted  maiden,  strong  with  the 
strength  of  mind  and  will  that  is  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  men  only.  The 
cause  for  which  she  lays  down  her 
life  is  not  one  of  the  popular  causes 
supported  by  the  emotion  of  the 
crowd  which  makes  martyrdom  easy ; 
it  is  an  idea  reasoned  out  by  herself 
alone.  She  goes  to  her  death  in  the 
moral  loneliness  which  is  the  heaviest 
of  dooms.  Or  perhaps  the  heroine 
would  be  a  gentle  lady  who  dared  to 
face  the  death  her  coward  husband 
shrank  from.  Perhaps  she  would  be 
a  wild-eyed  woman  edging  her  broth- 
er's milder  temper  for  a  dreadfnl 
act  of  justice  on  their  mother.  She 
might  be  the  proud  victim  of  a  hope- 
less love,  betrayed  by  her  false  con- 
fidante; dying  at  last  in  shame  and 
desperation  she  commits  her  first  and 
only  baseness,  destroying  the  man 
she  loves.  Good  or  bad,  she  was 
always  in  the  problem.  If  an  ex- 
ceptional play  was  now  and  then 
written  without  a  woman  in  it,  it  but 
proved  the  rule,  just  as  "Treasure 
Island"  and  "Dr.  Jekyll"  by  their 
reactionary  exclusion  of  the  feminine 
interest  prove  its  preponderance  in 
modern  fiction. 
688 


If  it  happened  to  be  a  comedy  that 
our  imaginary  visitor  witnessed,  he 
might  easily  get  another  statement  of 
the  public  interest  in  women.  He 
might  see  a  presentation  of  society 
under  the  equal  suffrage,  or  a  mas- 
terly application  of  the  marital  boy- 
cott to  international  affairs.  Women 
of  contemporary  Athens  would  be 
credited  with  shrewd  wits,  political 
competence,  the  power  of  organiza- 
tion and  readiness  in  debate.  He 
would  note  that  it  gratified  the  public 
to  see  the  women  outwit  the  men. 
If  he  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  women  in  the  audi- 
ence, he  would  explain  it  readily 
enough  by  the  extreme  freedom  of 
speech  and  action  allowed  on  the 
stage. 

If  accident  or  foresight  made  our 
traveller's  visit  coincide  with  the 
celebration  of  the  Greater  Eleusinia, 
he  would  see  the  whole  population 
occupied  in  the  great  religious  act  of 
the  year.  The  ideas  he  had  gained 
at  school  of  the  hierarchy  of  Olympus 
with  Zeus  at  the  head  would  crumble 
before  the  evidence  of  what  was  really 
vital  in  Athenian  religious  life — the 
cult  of  the  Mother,  the  giver  of  life,  of 
her  human  sufferings,  herdivine  power 
and  her  sacramental  institutes.  He 
had  probably  read  in  some  text-book 
of  anthropology  that  the  first  use  for 
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food  of  wild  herbs  and  seeds  and  their 
subsequent  culture  are  due  to  primi- 
tive woman.  The  image  of  it  in  his 
mind  would  be  some  poor  Shoshone 
squaw  with  basket  in  one  hand  and 
paddle  in  the  other,  beating  out  the 
seed  of  the  desert  grass.  But  after 
he  had  for  nine  days  and  nights  par- 
ticipated with  the  Athenians  and  the 
deputations  from  other  states  in  their 
great  ritual,  the  image  would  have 
changed.  The  squaw  would  be  re- 
placed by  the  figure  of  a  stately 
woman,  both  gentle  and  dread,  a  very 
goddess,  yet  acquainted  with  grief. 
And  with  the  physical  life  given  by 
her  to  men  he  would  learn  to  asso- 
ciate a  spiritual  life,  typified  by  the 
history  of  the  seed  and  embodied  in 
the  mysteries  of  her  service; — mys- 
teries of  such  a  nature  that  partakers 
in  them,  said  Isocrates,  "have  bet- 
ter hopes  concerning  death  and  all 
eternity." 

If  our  friend  had  the  best  introduc- 
tions he  might  conceivably  be  asked 
to  dine  with  Pericles,  He  would 
probably  find  a  party  of  men  only, 
who  were  forming  most  of  the  ideas 
that  the  race  were  ever  to  produce. 
These  men  by  a  happy  peculiarity 
would  be  as  companionable  as  they 
were  learned.  He  would  receive  a 
strong  impression  of  elevation  of  char- 
acter without  any  kill-joy  Puritanism. 
The  gathering  would  be  presided  over 
by  possibly  the  most  charming  woman 
our  friend  had  ever  seen,  a  woman 
whose  breeding  and  brains  and  beauty 
equipped  her  to  practise  the  art  of  the 
salonikre  some  two  thousand  years 
before  Mme.  de  Rambouillet.     And 


yet  you  could  see,  when  now  and 
then  a  glance  passed  between  her  and 
Pericles,  that  her  chief  interest  lay 
in  his  career  rather  than  in  her  own. 
"  What  is  the  name  of  Pericles '  wife  ? u 
our  ingenuous  stranger  might  ask  of 
a  fellow-guest.  "Ah,  my  dear  fel- 
low," the  answer  would  be,  "  Aspasia 
is  not  exactly  his  wife.  She  was 
born  in  Miletus,  you  know,  and  an 
Athenian  citizen  is  forbidden  by 
law  to  marry  an  alien.  So  theie 
they  are.  They  have  a  child  and 
live  more  correctly  than  many  mar- 
ried people.  She  is  all  the  wife  he 
has  and  I  should  not  advise  any 
man  to  act  on  the  hypothesis  that 
she  is  anything  else."  The  visitor 
would  think  he  understood  perfectly. 
"  George  Eliot,"  he  would  say  to  him- 
self, turning  back  to  the  other  guests. 
Very  likely  he  would  find  them  listen- 
ing to  a  new  theory  of  Socrates,  which 
he  was  saying  he  had  heard  from  the 
wisest  person  he  knew,  a  woman, 
Diotima.  The  company  would  smile, 
for  Diotima  was  his  "Mrs.  Harris." 
Other  hospitalities  might  be  offered 
to  our  lucky  friend  in  the  shape  of 
meetings  with  men  at  the  gymnasia 
or  other  places  of  resort,  where  the 
absence  of  women  would  not  sur- 
prise him.  He  might  easily  spend 
a  delightful  week  in  the  full  stream  of 
Athenian  life,  noting  the  pretty 
women  in  the  street,  feeling  every- 
where the  cult  of  womanhood,  and 
reflect  only  afterward  that  by 
some  odd  coincidence  he  had  not 
once  been  in  the  same  room  with 
a  woman  of  conventional  social 
position. 


{To  be  continued) 
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By  BARONESS  VON   HUTTEN 


MET  him  first  on 
one  of  the  Chan- 
nel-boats. It  was 
a  cold  day  and  he 
was  walking  up 
and  down,  as  I 
was,  trying  to  keep 
warm. 

It  was  Ms  nose  that  first  attracted 
my  attention;  a  delicate,  pale  nose 
that  even  the  nipping  cold  could  not 
annoy  to  the  extent  of  redness;  a 
nose  at  once  haughty  and  picturesque 
in  its  well-cut  lines.  "The  nose," 
I  thought,  as  I  surveyed  it  as  it  rested 
on  the  edge  of  the  collar  of  his  top- 
coat, "of  a  conqueror." 

Then,  in  order  to  light  a  pipe,  he 
folded  down  the  collar  and  I  beheld 
his  chin;  a  chin  humble  and  patient 
and  eminently  unsuccessful. 

So  I  wondered  about  him  as  I 
tramped  up  and  down  the  almost 
deserted  deck,  and  when,  a  few  min- 
utes later  I  saw  him  standing  gazing 
back  at  the  dim  bulk  on  the  horizon 
that  was  France,  I  drew  near  and 
waited  for  him  to  speak  to  me. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  after 
a  few  moments,  "but  didn't  you 
write  'Pam'?" 

"I  did." 

It  was  as  good  an  opening  as  an- 
other. He  had  seen  my  picture  some- 
where and  he  liked  my  books.  I 
was  properly  surprised  and  grateful, 
and  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  my 
own  small  attack,  I  made  it. 

"And  what  do  you  do?"  I  asked 
briskly. 

"I?" 

"Yes.     Books,  or  pictures?" 

His  mild  eyes  flashed  with  pleasure. 
"No.     I  write  music.     Do  you  like 
music?" 
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I  did,  and  said  so.  "And  what 
do  you  write?" 

"Songs.     Perhaps  you  sing?" 

Again  I  said  yes,  and  helped  him 
out  by  adding  that  I  should  be  de- 
lighted if  he  would  send  me  a  song  of 
his. 

Just  then  someone  joined  me  and 
he  slipped  away. 


A  week  later  the  song  came.  The 
words  were  those  immortalized  by 
Scnubert,  the  "Erl-K6nig,"  and  the 
music  written  in  D  sharp  minor  in  the 
beginning  changed  ruthlessly  and 
unreasonably  to  three  others  before 
the  last  discordant  chord. 

The  chords  were  all  discordant. 

Bad,  very  bad,  in  every  particular, 
and,  worst  crime  of  all,  it  was  utterly 
unsingable,  written  evidently  by  one 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
what  that  willing  horse  the  human 
voice  will,  at  last,  balk  at. 

It  was  a  most  awful  song,  and  I 
shuddered  to  see,  written  in  very 
legible  letters  on  its  cover,  an  address. 
He  hoped,  the  man  with  the  nose, 
that  I  would  write  and  tell  him  what 
I  thought  of  his  song.  This  being 
quite  impossible,  I  wrote  a  "hasty" 
note  (it  took  me  quite  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  compose  it)  saying  that  the 
song  had  come,  and  that  I  thanked 
him  very  much  for  it,  but  wished  the 
accompaniment  were  not  quite  so 
frightfully  difficult  to  read!  And  I 
was  his  very  truly. 

More  truly  than  I  knew  was  I 
his. 

For  one  day  not  long  after,  while 
I  was  singing  to  myself,  the  casual  lift- 
man let  him  into  the  flat,  turning 
him  loose  therein,  and  of  course  led 
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by  the  sounds  of  music,  he  came 
straight  to  me. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  mind,"  he  began 
properly,  and  I  answered  him  with 
hospitality.  He  was  very  poorly 
dressed  and  he  looked  very  ill.  I 
had  not  heard  him  cough  before  and 
it  was  awful  to  hear. 

He  had  "brought  some  little  things 
for  me  to  look  over " 

I  gave  him  tea,  and  then,  together, 
we  looked  over  the  little  things. 

He  played  well,  with  a  curious 
fluency  that  seemed  to  accord  ill 
with  that  masterful,  unyielding  nose. 
The  weakness  of  his  chin  was  not,  so 
to  speak,  audible  in  his  music.  It 
was  not  that  it  was  Weak  music,  it 
was  just  not  music  at  all.  I  judged 
that  he  had  heard  some  of  Richard 
Strauss' s  symphonies  and  that  the 
chaos  of  painful  sound  to  which  I 
politely  and  miserably  listened,  was 
the  result  of  the  great  German's 
effect  on  his  imagination. 

"You  play  very  well,,,  I  said  at 
last,  my  ears  reeling. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can  play"  he  returned, 
in  obvious  disparagement  of  his  re- 
deeming gift,  "but  can  I  compose?" 

He  looked  at  me  anxiously  and  I 
went  to  the  fire  and  slowly  put  on  a 
stick  while  I  awaited  inspiration.  His 
clothes  were  so  shabby,  and  his  cough 
so  bad ! 

"Do  you  think  I  can?"  Mercilessly 
he  put  his  question. 

"My  dear  man, — why  do  you  ask 
me  to  judge  ?  Go  to  a  musician,  or  to 
a  music-publisher!" 

But  his  nose,  almost  transparent 
in  the  blazing  light  of  my  stick,  was 
inexorable. 

"You  are  a  musician,  and  I  want 
your  opinion."  But  one's  serious 
opinion  about  one's  dearest  art  can- 
not be  trifled  with,  and  mine,  at  that 
moment  being  expressible  only  by 
the  word  bosh,  I  could  not  give  it. 

So  I  looked  wise  and  said  that  if  he 
would  leave  the  music  I'd  have 
another  go  at  it  by  myself 

"But  you  can't  play  it!"  he  cried 
triumphantly. 

"Then  if  I  can't  play  how  can  I  be 
a  musician?" 


I  was  all  logic,  all  wisdom,  but  his 
nose  was  unyielding,  and  Heaven 
knows  what  would  have  happened 
had  not  the  casual  porter  at  that 
moment  turned  another  bewildered 
visitor  into  the  flat,  and  the  situation 
was  thus  saved. 

He,  the  man  with  the  nose,  whom 
all  my  adroitness  and  majesty  of 
demeanor  had  failed  to  affect,  fled 
hurriedly  on  the  advent  of  a  woman 
five  feet  four  in  height  with  a  toy 
terrier  in  her  muff. 

That  was  because  she  did  not  write 
books,  and  was  therefore  swimming 
in  seas  far  beyond  his  ken! 

•  .  .  •  • 

A  few  days  after  this  I  left  London, 
and  did  not  return  until  the  spring. 
All  through  the  winter  I  had  heard 
nothing  of  my  friend  the  composer, 
and  his  dreadful  songs  lay  unopened 
among  my  music. 

One  evening  in  June  I  was  leaving 
Co  vent  Garden  after  hearing  *  *  Madame 
Butterfly,"  and  on  the  steps  of  the 
Opera  House  I  saw  him.  If  he  had 
seen  me  I  should,  probably,  have 
fled.  But  I  saw  him  first,  and  could 
not. 

Could  not,  because  he  looked,  in 
his  increased  ill-health,  his  increased 
shabbiness,  his  increased  hopelessness, 
so  piteous  that  I  had  not  the  heart 
to  evade  him. 

He  started  when  I  touched  his  arm 
and  then  glanced  hastily  down  at 
himself. 

"I — I  wonder  you  recognized  me," 
he  murmured,  "you  are  very  kind." 

"I  am  sorry  to  see  you  looking — 
less  well,  but  of  course  I  recognized 
you." 

And  then,  because  I  simply  could 
not  help  it,  because  they  were  the 
only  words  I  could  say  that  would 
please  him,  I  added  "And  how  goes 
the  music?" 

He  flushed  hotly,  coughing  before 
he  could  answer. 

"I  took  your  advice,"  he  said. 

"My  advice?" 

"Yes.  To  see  a  publisher.  But — 
it  was  no  good.  They  want  ballads, 
these  English.     Ballads  I ' ' 
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Words  cannot  express  the  malig- 
nant scorn  he  put  into  the  tame  and 
innocuous  word. 

"Are  you  not  English?"  I  asked, 
for  the  sake  of  saying  something. 

"English?  O  yes, — of  course  I 
am, — "  his  surprise  at  my  question 
was  perfectly  genuine  and  I  saw  that 
his  implied  alienism  had  been  merely 
that  of  every  unsuccessful  British 
artist. 

I  was  at  this  point  mercifully  called 
away  by  one  of  our  party,  and  with 
the  pleasantest  smile  I  could  produce, 
left  the  poor  man — as,  it  was  plain, 
everyone  and  everything  always  left 
him. 

The  fourth  and  last  time  I  saw  him 
was  at  his  lodgings  in  Kentish  Town, 
whither  I  hurried  one  warm  rainy 
evening,  in  a  taxicab,  with  a  little 
boy,  his  child,  who  had  been  sent  for 
me.  The  father  was  dying,  this  child, 
whose  name  was  Percy,  told  me,  in  an 
accent  far  less  pure  than  that  of  his 
father. 

Dying,  and  he  wanted  to  see  me. 

So  on  we  hurried,  the  poor  little 
boy  and  I,  through  the  pleasant 
warm  wet. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  house,  one 
of  thousands,  apparently,  all  exactly 
alike,  even  to  the  geraniums,  priceless 
flower  of  the  poor,  in  the  windows, 
a  woman  came  to  meet  us. 

A  slovenly  woman  with  an  accent 
one  degree  worse  than  that  of  the 
child,  and  a  bolero  of  imitation  Irish 
lace  dragged  askew  over  her  cotton 
dress.  She  also  wore  coral  earrings 
and  several  cheap  rings. 

But  there  were  real  tears  in  her 
eyes,  real  sorrow  in  her  voice  as  she 
confirmed  the  child  Percy's  story. 

"  'E's  going  fast,  Ma'am  —  my 
Lady,"  she  said,  "it's  very  kind  of 
you  to  come." 

He  was  in  bed,  of  course,  lying  with 
his  eyes  shut. 

When  I  came  in  he  looked  up 
eagerly. 

II  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Baroness," 
he  began,  and  then  slowly,  piteously, 
yet  always  with  his  old  invincible 
obstinacy,  he  told  me  why  he  had 
sent    for    me.     He    knew    that    his 


music  was  good.  It  had  failed  only 
because  he  had  no  influence,  no 
"pull."  And  he  was  dying,  and  his 
wife  and  the  three  children  had 
absolutely  nothing. 

"She  has  been  a  good,  unselfish 
wife  to  me,  and  a  perfect  mother," 
he  said,  unconsciously  speaking  as 
though  I  had  said  something  dis- 
paraging of  her.     "  A  perfect  mother. " 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  I  agreed,  happy 
to  be  able  to  say  so. 

"Well, — they  will  have  nothing. 
And  they ' ve  iio  one  to  turn  to.  And 
you  see,"  he  went  on,  after  a  brief  fit 
of  coughing,  "I  've  read  'What  Be- 
came of  Pam'  and  she — 'Pam,' — 
was  so  poor  herself,  and  worked  so 
hard,  and  was  so — kind  and  good" 
(it  is  a  tribute  of  which  I  am  very 
proud),  "that  I  felt  sure  you  would 
understand  and  try  to  help." 

How  could  I  tell  him  that  I  was 
much  less  good  than  my  poor  Pam? 
How  refuse  to  use  the  influence  that 
he  quite  erroneously  believed  me 
to  have  in  the  music-publishing 
world?  How  say  that  I  would 
not  take  his  poor  useless  wares  to 
market? 

How  let  him  die  unsolaced? 

So  I  promised,  and  bade  him  good- 
bye. 

He  was  very  grateful,  very  apolo- 
getic, but  always  unrelenting  and 
always  faintly  triumphant.  He  had 
his  own  way,  and  sadly  I  left  this  poor 
little  house  with  a  great  packet  of 
MS.  music  in  my  arms. 

Percy  and  Elfrida  and  Claribel 
accompanied  me  to  the  taxicab,  and 
with  a  farewell  bow  to  their  mother 
who  stood  sobbing  in  the  doorway, 
I  sped  away,  depressed  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  the  task  I  had  undertaken.  No 
one,  I  knew,  would  ever  even  read 
through  to  its  end  one  of  these  awful 
songs.  And  then,  how  tell  that  poor 
mother? 


No  one  ever  even  saw  the  awful 
songs,  for  I  never  took  them  to  the 
publisher,  and  yet  Mrs.  Jessop  re- 
ceived from  me,  only  a  week  after  her 
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husband's  funeral,  a  cheque  for  more 
money  than  the  poor  woman  had 
ever  before  seen. 

And  she  and  Percy  and  Elfrida  and 
Claribel  are  now  living  very  com- 
fortably in  Exeter,  from  which  city  she 
and  her  husband  had  come ;  and  they 
are,  in  their  humble  way,  provided 
for  for  life. 

And  for  all  this  Jessop  himself  was 
responsible.  For  I  found  among  the 
awful  songs,  six  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing compositions  that  I  ever  heard  in 
my  life. 

Three  of  them  he  called  simply 
" Ragtime* '  (but  I  named  them,  as 
seemed  appropriate,  each  for  one  of 
the  children),  and  of  the  other  three 
one  was  an  intermezzo  after  the  manner 
of  " Salome' '  of  American  fame,  and 
two  others,  coon  songs. 

Common  music,  unscientific,  un- 
classified by  any  but  the  absurd 
word  Ragtime  and  yet  in  their  way, 
perfect. 

Melodious,  delicious,  flowing,  easy, 
haunting.     Ah,  but  haunting! 

Now  as  I  write  I  hear,  as  I  have 
heard  any  day  during  the  last  two 
years,  the  clean-cut  notes  of  a  barrel 
organ  playing,  no  doubt  to  the 
delighted  dancing  of  nimble-footed 
children  of  the  poor,  one  of  them — 


"Elfrida"  this  time.  A  delicate  and 
beautiful  air,  and  I  love  it,  as  I  love 
the  others,  for  they  are  of  the  music 
that,  speaking  a  simple  language 
to  simple  people,  gives  joy  incon- 
ceivable to  thousands.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  music  like  sunlight  and 
fresh  air  ought  to  be  free  to,  and 
understood  of  all. 

Ah,  my  poor  man  of  the  nose,  you 
may  indeed  be  triumphant,  for  you 
have  done  much,  as  the  children 
dancing  in  the  slums  would  tell  you. 
Little  they  'd  care  if  they  heard  the 
story  of  your  failure  in  Straussian 
flights,  little  would  they  regret  the 
coldness  shown  by  monstrous  ballad- 
seekers  to  your  painful  symphonic 
poems. 

To  them  you  gave  music  that  makes 
them  laugh  and  dance,  and  that, 
indeed,  is  a  triumph. 

And  I  like  to  think,  when  I  catch 
a  strain  of  one  of  your,  by  yourself 
scorned,  Ragtime  compositions,  that 
even  you,  scorning  them,  must  have 
enjoyed  writing  them,  as  your  wife 
told  me  you  did,  alter  doing  some 
real  'ard  work,  just  to  cheer  yourself 
up  a  bit! 

You  have  cheered  many,  and  so 
I  think  your  nose  was  not  in  vain 
built  on  lines  of  triumph. 


THE  "ODIC"  FORCE? 

By  HENRY  HOLT 


HE  coming  of 
Eusapia  Paladino 
has  aroused  so 
much  interest  in 
the  manifestation 
of  little-k  n  o  w  n 
modes  of  force 
through  or  by  the 
human  system,  that  I  feel  it  in  the 
nature  of  a  duty  to  give  an  account 
of  such  a  manifestation  that  is  quite 
possibly  less  open  to  suspicion  of  fraud 
or  error  than  any-  yet  on  record. 
There  are  two  weak  points  in  it — that 
it  took  place  over  fifty  years  ago, 


and  that  the  observers  were  boys, 
none  of  us  probably  over  eighteen. 
I  was  between  seventeen  and  eigh- 
teen. But,  as  will  be  seen,  the  mani- 
festation was  so  simple  and  coherent 
that  not  only  was  room  for  error  con- 
spicuously lacking  at  the  time,  but 
room  for  failure  or  distortion  of 
memory  has  been  conspicuously  lack- 
ing since. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  winter  or 
spring  of  1857,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
that  a  do.zen  or  so  of  the  pupils  of 
General  Russell's  school  in  New  Haven 
were  loafing  in  one  of  the  recitation 
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rooms,  when  one  of  them  said: 
' '  Ghost,  show  us  the  spirits ! ' ' 

The  boy  addressed  was  a  delicate- 
looking  chap  of  medium  height,  some 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old, 
whose  gentle  and  truthful  nature 
had  made  him  a  favorite  with  us 
all — to  a  greater  degree  perhaps  than 
any  other  boy  in  the  school.  The 
subject  once  opened,  there  was  a 
quite  general  talk  about  raps  being 
heard  about  his  bed,  and  similar 
stories.  It  was  news  to  me.  I  had 
previously  supposed  that  his  nickname 
of  "Ghost"  was  the  result  of  his 
comparatively  shadowy  appearance, 
but  I  was  to  learn  better. 

He  objected  to  giving  the  exhibition 
because,  he  said,  it  tired  him  so;  but 
at  last  he  was  persuaded. 

There  were  some  music-stands  in 
the  room,  probably  two  or  three, 
over  which  we  did  our  fluting  and 
fiddling: — Certainly  they  contained  no 
hidden  batteries  and  connections. 
Each  consisted  of  a  wooden  slab 
some  two  inches  thick,  and  some 
eighteen  by  fifteen  in  length  and 
width,  resting  on  the  floor.  From 
this  rose  a  stick  some  two  by  three, 
to  the  height  required  by  the  average 
player;  on  top  of  the  stick  was  an 
inclined  piece  about  the  size  of  the 
base,  serving  as  a  desk  for  the  music. 
The  whole  thing  was  made,  probably, 
of  white  pine,  and  unpainted. 

" Ghost"  stood  before  one  of  these 
stands,  placing  his  fingers  and  thumbs 
lightly  on  the  desk,  which  sloped 
with  the  top  away  from  him.  After 
a  few  minutes  he  said:  "If  there 
are  any  spirits  present,  will  they 
please  tip  the  stand?" 

After  two  or  three  such  requests, 
at  intervals,  the  stand  tipped  gently 
toward  him.  Now  as  the  desk  sloped 
away  from  him,  its  tipping  toward 
him  by  his  muscular  force  was  ab- 
solutely impossible. 

Why  did  the  force  which  tipped  it 
respond  to  his  request  to  the  "  spirits,' ' 
and  not  act  before?  My  guess  is  that 
he  then  unconsciously  released  it. 

Of  course  then,  as  always,  mani- 
festations of  force  that  were  new  to  ex- 
perience were  attributed  to  "spirits." 


The  "Rochester  knockings"  and 
table-tippings  generally  were  being 
popularly  discussed  as  spiritual  mani- 
festations, and  "Ghost"  and  his 
friends  fell  into  the  current  notions. 

Soon  the  stand  began  to  answer 
questions,  by  tipping  as  many  times 
as  he  requested  it  to  for  Yes  and  for 
No.  These  questions,  I  suppose,  were 
unconsciously  answered  by  himself, 
by  directing  the  "odic"  force,  as  he 
would  have  unconsciously  directed 
muscular  force,  had  it  been  possible  to 
tip  the  stand  toward  himself  by  that. 

Soon  his  hand,  instead  of  resting 
lightly  on  the  desk,  began  to  jerk 
spasmodically  away  from  it  and  back 
again,  and  the  stand  to  remain  per- 
manently tipped  toward  him,-  not 
rising  and  falling  as  his  hands  rose 
and  fell,  but  tipping  permanently. 
The  force  acted  without  contact. 

The  jerkings  increased  in  frequency, 
violence  and  length,  to  a  rapid 
tattoo  of  his  fingers  on  the  stand,  the 
distances  away  from  it  between  the 
beats  increasing  to  nearly  or  quite  a 
foot,  and  the  stand  steadily  tipping 
more  and  more  toward  him  until, 
probably,  the  top  had  passed  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  yet  it  did  not 
fall  toward  him  or  back  toward  its 
natural  position,  but  was  virtually 
held  in  what  all  previous  knowledge 
would  have  declared  an  impossible 
position. 

Then  he  said:  "Try  to  pull  it 
down,"  and  the  strongest  boy  among 
us  on  one  side  of  the  base,  and  I,  who 
was  perhaps  the  heaviest,  on  the  other, 
tried  to  turn  the  base  back  to  the 
floor.  We  could  not.  We  spread  our- 
selves on  the  floor,  throwing  our 
hands  and  the  weight  of  our  bod- 
ies over  the  raised  edge  of  the  stand, 
but  we  could  only  sway  it  a  little, 
while  the  force  from  him  drew  it  back; 
I  do  not  remember  exactly  that  we 
could  sway  it  at  all.  At  last  our 
pressure  simply  broke  off  the  base, 
or  drew  out  the  nails.  I  don't  re- 
member whether  Ghost  held  the  upper 
part  suspended  in  the  air,  or  whether 
a  mysterious  circuit  with  the  earth 
was  broken  when  we  broke  off  the 
base. 
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All  that  I  distinctly  recall  is  that 
Ghost  dropped  back  into  a  chair, 
exhausted.  The  frail  fellow  had  put 
forth  more  force  of  some  kind,  than 
had  we  two,  each  of  nearly  double  his 
weight,  and,  probably,  between  us, 
six  times  his  muscular  power.  We 
were  out  of  breath  and  tired  too. 

There  was  no  cabinet,  no  machinery 
but  a  commonplace  piece  of  furniture 
familiar  to  all  of  us,  no  subdued  light, 
no  money  paid  for  the  show,  nothing 
but  an  honest  and  kindly  boy  sacri- 
ficing himself  for  the  entertainment 
of  his  mates. 

The  broken  stand  remained  there 
as  evidence  that  we  had  not  been 
hypnotized,  and  I  seem  to  remember 
some  inconvenience  from  being  un- 
able to  use  it  before  it  was  mended. 

Now  if  I  have  not  told  those  things 
exactly  as  they  occurred,  I  never 
told  any  other  concatenation  of  as 
many  things  exactly  as  they  occurred. 
The  fact  of  his  putting  forth  more 
of  his  mysterious  force  than  we  did 
of  our  muscular  force,  is  as  indubitable 
as  any  fact  in  my  experience. 

I  remember  realizing  at  the  time 
that  his  force  could  not  be  electrical, 
as  it  acted  through  wood. 

For  convenience,  let  us  accept  the 
name  that  has  been  given  it,  of 
odic  force. 

Whatever  the  supplementary  tricks 
of  Eusapia  Paladino,  there  seems  no 
extravagance  in  assuming  that  this 
mode  of  force  is  sometimes  mani- 
fested by  her,  and  is  the  foundation 
of  most  of  her  performances. 

Now  a  guess  or  two  regarding  some 
other  phenomena  occurring  in  her 
presence. 

Limbs,  faces  and  entire  human 
figures  seem  to  appear.  Sometimes 
objects  are  moved  by  apparently 
material  hands.  These  hands  are 
grasped  by  the  company.  Sometimes 
they  feel  natural,  sometimes  cold  and 
clammy.  All  these  phenomena  are 
classed  as  "materializations." 

Now  what  do  we  so  far  know  of 
"materialization" — of  "matter"?  It 
has  been  followed  down  through 
atoms,  molecules,  ions,  until  the 
latest  view  is  that  each  portion  of  it 


is  an  aggregate  of  units  of  force.  All 
the  phenomena  we  know  of,  save  one, 
we  have  long  known  as  manifesta- 
tions of  force  in  vibration — heat 
waves,  light  waves,  sound  waves, 
and  the  rest. 

The  only  one  of  the  familiar  qual- 
ities of  matter  which  has  not  long 
been  recognized  as  a  mode  of  force,  is 
its  incompressibility,  and  that  now 
seems  at  last  to  have  been  reduced, 
with  the  rest,  to  a  mode  of  force — a 
force  that,  unlike  the  others,  resists 
pressure.  Now  as,  in  our  experience, 
mechanical  energy,  muscular  energy, 
nervous  energy,  heat,  light,  elec- 
trical power  and  the  rest  are  con- 
stantly transmuted  into  each  other, 
is  it  not  easily  conceivable  that  any 
one  of  them  may  be  transmutable  into 
the  resistance  which  we  call  incom- 
pressibility. Nay,  a  step  farther,  is 
it  improbable  that  the  "odic"  force 
may  belong  with  the  rest  in  a  mutually 
interchangeable  group,  which  can  pro- 
duce on  our  perceptions  all  the  effects 
which,  in  certain  combinations,  we  re- 
cognize as  ' '  matter ' '  ?  On  this  hypo- 
thesis, the  odic  force  manifested  by  or 
through  Eusapia  Paladino  can  (not 
inconsistently)  be  assumed  to  mani- 
fest itself  as  "matter,"  and  as  such 
aggregates  of  force  as  we  are  familiar 
with  in  the  forms  which  usually 
perform  certain  functions — as  hands 
which  move  things. 

Another  guess.  Her  supply  of  the 
odic  force  is,  of  course,  limited.  When, 
on  hypothesis,  it  is  transmuted  into 
the  modes  which,  in  certain  combina- 
tions and  proportions,  impress  us  as 
"matter,"  that  impression  can  last 
no  longer  than  her  amount  of  force 
available  for  the  effect,  holds  out. 
Hence  the  force  which  manifests  itself 
as  a  hand  grasped  by  the  sitter, 
gradually  becomes  exhausted — that 
is,  gradually  changes,  as  all  modes 
of  force  do,  into  other  modes — and 
the  hand  "fades"  away. 

Still  another  guess.  The  aggregate 
of  modes  of  force — waves  of  light, 
heat,  resistance,  etc.,  which  produce 
the  impression  of,  say,  a  hand  or  a 
complete  human  form,  with  its  drap- 
ery if  you  please — of  all  those  modes, 
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only  enough  may  be  present,  at  any 
moment,  to  produce  a  portion  of  the 
phenomena  usually  impressing  us  as 
matter.  The  heat-mode  may  be  ab- 
sent, and  the  ' '  hand ' '  feels  cold.  The 
sight-mode  alone  may  be  present, 
the  resistance-mode  is  lacking,  and 
the  sitter's  hand  passes  through  the 
only  partially  " materialized' '  hand, 
or  the  partially  materialized  human 
figure;  or  the  spectator,  trying  to 
grasp  the  human  figure  that  he  sees, 
passes  through  it. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  the  apparent  hands  or  more  com- 
plete figures  which  oppose  no  resist- 
ance, nevertheless  move  objects. 
Even  if  they  do,  it  is  consistent 
with  the  hypothesis  that,  at  such 
moments,  the  resistance-mode  of  fore  3 
is  temporarily  added  to  the  sight- 
mode.  My  leisure  and  my  tastes  do 
not  fit  me  to  make  the  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  records  that  would 
settle  this  question.  I  hope  some- 
body more  favorably  equipped  may 
take  it  up. 

Now  a  question,  in  regard  to  which 
perhaps  the  reader  will  prefer  to  do  his 
own  guessing.  If  the  alleged  partial 
and  temporary  manifestations  of 
human  figures  do  really  come  through 
the  thinking  and  feeling  entity  called 
Eusapia  Paladino,  whence  come  the 
complete  and  lifelong  manifestations 
of  human  beings  that  we  know  and 
are?  Was  Carlyle  stretching  lan- 
guage very  far  in  calling  us  all 
spirits?  "Ghosts,"  I  believe,  was 
his  word.  Do  not  our  latest  knowl- 
edge and  best  thinking  result  in  the 
idea — old  in  many  forms — that  we 
are  but  expressions  of  a  measureless 
force  which  is  ourselves  and  also  be- 
hind ourselves?  Would  any  person 
given  to  the  old  phraseology  be  very 
fantastic  in  calling  us  thoughts  of 
the  divine  mind? 

As  to  at  least  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  phenomena  recorded 
being  actual,  there  is  an  interesting 
fact  in  my  experience.  Any  one 
person's  experience  of  course  is  limited 
and  may  be  misleading.  Mine,  such 
as  it  is,  is  that  the  persons  who  talk 
loudest  about  all  these  queer  phenom- 


ena being  the  results  of  deception 
and  hallucination,  are  those  who  have 
had  least  direct  knowledge  of  them, 
or  none  at  all.  For  example,  the 
omniscient  gentleman,  whose  whole 
time  must  be  occupied  in  so  charac- 
terizing them  in  the  New  York  Times, 
recently  printed  that  "She  [Eusapia] 
.  .  .  did  not  go  into  the  trance  state 
.  .  .  yet  there  is  no  claim  that  the 
'spirits'  can  manifest  themselves 
through  a  'medium'  while  she  retains 
her  ordinary  consciousness."  I  have 
seen  a  woman  walking  naturally 
among  a  congregation  of  spiritual- 
ists and  making  the  "claim"  that  she 
was  giving  them  messages  from  the 
"spirits,"  some  of  which  "messages" 
were  close  to  the  mark,  and  some 
funnily  wide  of  it.  Afterwards,  in 
the  office  of  the  hotel,  while  she  was 
no  more  in  trance  than  I  was,  she 
assured  me,  a  stranger,  that  she  saw 
near  me  "spirits"  who,  from  her 
description,  might  well  have  been 
there.  I  sat  a  whole  evening  with 
Foster  while,  without  knowing  my 
name  or  anything  whatever  about  me, 
he  made  the  "claim"  to  be  giving  me 
' '  messages  "from  the  alleged ' '  spirits, ' ' 
by  name,  of  about  every  friend  I  had 
ever  lost;  and  he  was  no  more,  if  as 
nearly,  in  "the  trance  state"  than 
is  the  omniscient  gentleman  of  the 
Times  when  he  writes  his  articles. 

A  last  word  regarding  the  "spirit- 
ualistic ' '  aspects  of  the  case.  Through 
all  history,  pretty  much  everything 
new  has  been  attributed  to  "spirits." 
Out  of  the  limitless  phenomena  of 
the  universe,  a  small  but  increasing 
portion  has  become  familiar  to  hu- 
man experience.  Roughly  speaking, 
this  portion  is  "real,"  the  rest  is 
"spiritual."  Much  that  was  once 
"spiritual"  has  gradually  become 
"real,"  and  more  is  becoming  real 
every  day.  A  hundred  years  ago, 
probably  wireless  telegraphy  would 
have  been  considered  as  nearly  im- 
possible to  human  powers — as  in- 
evitably the  work  of  "spirits" — as 
anything. 

Whether  in  the  unknown  portion 
of  the  universe  commonly  called, 
more  or  less  consciously,  "spiritual," 
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any  intelligences  which  were  once 
known  to  our  perceptions  still  exist 
unknown  or  but  faintly  and  ex- 
ceptionally known  to  our  percep- 
tions, is  a  question  outside  of  the 
present  discussion.  That  any  phe- 
nomena seeming  to  bear  on  the 
question  are  legitimate  objects  for 
scientific  examination,  is  a  strange 
proposition  to  be  denied  in  the  age 
of  the  trolley  car,  the  telephone, 
the  wireless  telegraph  and  telepathy. 
(We  may  as  well  accept  the  last  as  a 
fact.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  more 
than  one  person  who  denies  it,  resorts 
to  it  to  explain  away  the  spiritistic 
interpretations  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  mediums.) 

May  I  be  pardoned  a  closing  word 
of  apologia  f  Nobody  can  write  about 
this  subject  without  being  regarded 
and  reported  by  careless  readers  as 
a  ."spiritualist,"  and  securing  for 
himself  some  reputation  as  a  crank. 
I  know  at  least  one  man  who  has 
written  much  to  refute  "spiritualism " 


and,  so  far  as  I  can  remember, 
nothing  to  support  it,  who  has  never- 
theless secured  for  himself  such  a 
reputation.  These  considerations 
have  kept  me  for  half  a  century  from 
printing  this  little  story  of  my  early 
experience.  Yet  I  have  always  re- 
garded it  as  a  peculiarly  valuable 
bit  of  evidence,  because  it  is  so 
unusually  free  from  the  conditions 
which  throw  so  much  of  such  evidence 
open  to  suspicion.  As  I  have  said, 
its  only  weaknesses  seem  to  be  the 
youth  of  the  observers  and  the  time 
since  its  occurrence.  But  its  sim- 
plicity seems  to  reduce  those  weak- 
nesses to  a  minimum.  I  did  not  give 
it  until  it  seemed  to  have  become 
a  duty  for  anybody  who  can,  to  make 
any  contribution,  however  humble, 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  strange  modes 
of  force  now  attracting  so  much 
attention.  I  hope  the  reader  will 
regard  it  and  the  guesses  I  have 
ventured  in  connection  with  it,  as 
"only  this  and  nothing  more." 


AN   AEOLIAN   ROMANCE 

By  ELEANOR  SEELEYE 

Illustrated  by  F.  S.  Cob  urn 


When  Emily  Hollister — the  child 
of  an  English  father  and  a  Polish 
mother — was  fifteen  her  parents  died, 
leaving  her  without  any  inherit- 
ance except  an  aunt  on  the  father's 
side  and  a  "temperament"  derived 
from  the  mother.  The  aunt  and 
the  temperament  proved  so  irrec- 
oncilable that  a  separation  was  soon 
effected.  Miss  Hollister,  senior,  after 
some  consideration,  decided  to  have 
her  niece  trained  as  a  governess. 
Accordingly,  without  more  delay 
she  was  sent  to  Geneva  as  pupil 
teacher,  for  the  special  study  of 
French. 

Two  years  later  came  her  chance  for 
Italian;  a  wealthy  lady  took  the 
young  teacher  with  her  to  Rome 
in  the  capacity  of  companion.     Their 


association  was  marked  by  the  same 
unevenness  of  temperament  which 
had  annoyed  the  elder  Miss  Hollister; 
so  that  it  was  with  unfeigned  personal 
relief  as  well  as  some  motherly  con- 
cern, that  the  good  lady  at  length 
parted  with  her  companion.  A  Nea- 
politan Contessa  had  made  friends 
with  the  latter,  and  suggested  for  their 
mutual  improvement  in  English  and 
Italian  that  she  change  her  employer. 
She  did  so,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  experienced  "  temperament ' ' 
in  another.  The  clash  of  two  violent 
natures  was  disastrous,  naturally,  to 
the  subordinate.  Friendless  and 
penniless,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  might 
have  happened  to  her  at  this  juncture 
but  for  Agostino  Cipriani. 

A    Sicilian    of    good    family    from 
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Palermo,  he  was  visiting  Naples  both 
for  business  and  pleasure,  when  he 
met  in  the  Contessa's  salon  the  one 
known  to  its  habitues  as  the  pretty 
foreigner,  and  with  all  the  intensity 
of  his  southern  nature  proceeded  to 
fall  in  love.  Had  Emily  been  happier 
his  suit  might  have  failed:  but  she 
was  tempestuously  wretched,  and 
caught  at  any  refuge.  The  idea  of 
marrying  him,  once  admitted  more- 
over, was  not  without  a  certain  charm. 
Agostino  was  well  bred,  good  looking, 
in  easy  circumstances  and  pushed  his 
wooing  with  a  fire  which  inevitably 
struck  fire  in  return.  It  was  pure 
romance,  with  all  the  glamour  of  the 
South.  She  admitted  finally  that 
she  loved  him,  they  became  engaged, 
and  the  Contessa — worldly  wise  in 
her  generation — promptly  executed  a 
demi-volte  which  turned  her  from 
Miss  Hollister's  acrimonious  mistress 
into  the  future  Madame  Cipriani's 
admiring  friend. 

There  was  only  one  hitch  in  the 
proceedings, — the  lovers'  difference  of 
creed.  Emily  was  Lutheran,  so  far 
as  she  was  anything;  Agostino  of 
course  was  Catholic.  But  the  barrier 
proved  inoperative:  to  give  up  her 
faith  for  her  lover  was,  like  a  nun's 
renunciation  of  the  world,  the  fitting 
final  touch  to  her  romance.  For 
some  weeks  therefore  she  retired 
to  the  Sacre  Cuore,  where  she  had 
religious  instruction  from  the  convent 
confessor,  and  also  from  Agostino's 
uncle  who  was  a  canon  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. This  venerable  gentleman  was 
greatly  interested; — so  vivacious  and 
fascinating  a  convert  he  had  never 
before  encountered.  The  confessor 
and  nuns  were  equally  delighted; 
Emily  had  all  the  charm  of  a  kitten 
when  it  graciously  refrains  from 
scratching.  And  the  romance  of 
the  situation  appealed  to  them  no 
less  than  to  herself: — love  was  lead- 
ing the  dear  child  heavenward! 

Emilia,  as  she  must  henceforth  be 
called,  was  radiant.  She  was  the 
central  object  of  interest,  and  her 
dramatic  instinct  was  satisfied  fpr  the 
time  being.  True,  there  were  draw- 
backs.   The  diet,   for  instance,   left 


something  to  be  desired  by  a  fas- 
tidious palate, — and  Emilia  had  a 
strong  dash  of  the  epicure.  Also,  as 
may  be  imagined,  love  was  a  forbidden 
topic  in  this  cloistered  retreat;  and 
though  she  had  come  there  for  love's 
sake,  she  was  supposed  to  ignore 
Agostino  so  long  as  she  remained. 
Even  the  lay  sister,  who  did  her  room 
work,  always  began  her  task  by 
turning  his  cabinet  photograph  (which 
Emilia,  defying  the  law,  would  keep 
upon  her  table),  so  that  it  faced  the 
wall.  Twice  a  week,  however,  she 
was  permitted  fifteen  minutes  with 
her  lover,  though  in  the  Mother 
Superior's  presence ;  and  the  piquancy 
of  this  strictly  limited  love-making 
was  most  stimulating. 

This  idyllic  state  of  things  was  not 
unduly  protracted.  By  the  time  six 
weeks  had  elapsed,  Emilia  found  the 
attractions  of  convent  life  beginning 
to  pall;  a  larger  liberty  seemed 
desirable.  One  evening  therefore  she 
admitted  that  the  canon's  arguments 
were  irrefutable,  and  that  she — a  mere 
woman— could  hold  out  against  them 
no  longer.  There  was  much  innocent 
joy  over  this  news  in  the  convent; 
also  the  canon  reported  promptly  to 
Agostino,  and  the  latter's  rapturous 
letter  to  his  beloved  was  permitted 
to  pass  uncensored.  The  Contessa 
requested  that  she  might  be  god- 
mother; and  a  few  days  later  Emily 
Hollister,  rebaptized  Maria  Emilia, 
was  admitted  with  much  elegant 
formality  into  the  true  faith.  The  fol- 
lowing day  another  ceremony  turned 
her  into  Maria  Emilia  Cipriani,  and 
saw  her  embarked  for  Sicily. 

She  was  fairly  happy  at  first.  No 
city  in  the  world  is  more  attractive 
than  Palermo,  where  the  delicate 
haze  of  the  Past  lies  softly  over  the 
manifold  activities  of  the  Present, 
where  hill  and  sea  and  sky  lend  each 
their  special  charm,  and  where  Nature 
is  so  unconsciously,  so  superbly 
beneficent  as  almost  to  realize  the 
ideal  of  a  terrestrial  paradise.  If  the 
bride  did  not  feel  this  she  were  dull 
indeed.  Now  Emilia  was  not  dull; 
on  the  contrary  she  was  an  excep- 
tionally   brilliant    woman,   and    the 
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environment  appealed  not  only  to  her 
sense  of  romance  but  to  her  artistic 
perceptions. 

Besides,  Agostino's  devotion  was 
entire,  and  the  novelty  of  everything 
in  her  new  home  a  fertile  source  of 
interest.  She  was  delighted  with  a 
mother-in-law  who  in  all  her  sixty 
years  of  existence  had  never  stepped 
outside  of  her  own  door  without  a 
maid  servant  at  her  side  and  a  man 
servant  bringing  up  the  rear.  She 
rejoiced  in  the  young  sister-in-law 
whose  betrothed  was  so  jealous  that 
he  would  not  permit  her  even  to  look 
out  of  a  window  at  the  passers-by. 
She  grew  hilarious  over  Sicilian  house- 
keeping and  methods  of  life  and 
business  in  general.  She  enjoyed 
imagining  her  servant  in  an  English 
home,  and  the  mutual  surprise  of 
employer  and  employed.  The  girl, 
Serafita  by  name,  was  one  of  those 
felicitously  described  in  native  phrase 
as  tnonache  di  casa, — girls  who  aspire 
to  enter  a  convent,  and  though  with- 
out training  or  fitness  hire  as  servants 
in  order  to  procure  the  necessary 
dowry.  She  was  a  fair  example  of 
her  class,  invincibly  ignorant  and 
incredibly  superstitious. 

But  six  weeks  of  convent  life  had 
bored  Emilia,  and  before  the  third 
year  neared  its  close  she  discovered 
that  matrimony  also  had  its  conven- 
tual side.  The  differences  between 
herself  and  her  new  associates  grew 
emphatic;  what  was  at  first  amusing 
became   annoying. 

As  may  be  inferred,  moreover,  her 
recently  acquired  Catholicism  sat  but 
lightly  upon  her:  after  a  first  exper- 
ience with  an  extremely  stupid  con- 
fessor, she  declined  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment; also  she  ceased  to  attend 
mass,  on  the  ground  that  it  bored 
her;  and  the  relatives-in-law,  not 
unnaturally,  ascribed  to  divine  dis- 
pleasure her  failure  to  perpetuate 
the  race  of  Cipriani.  There  was  no 
intellectual  life  to  compensate  for 
these  disadvantages;  Agostino  him- 
self was  duller  than  she  had  supposed 
him;  and  finally,  the  climate,  though 
divine,  did  not  agree  with  her  consti- 
tution.     The    situation    might    be 


summed  in  few  words:  she  was  of  the 
North ,  all  here  was  of  the  South .  Once 
more  she  was  in  much  the  same  mood 
that  had  preceded  her  engagement, — 
the  mood  that  finds  an  opportunity 
for  escape,  or  makes  one. 

Meanwhile,  in  default  of  children, 
husband  and  wife  adopted  pets. 
Emilia  cultivated  dogs,  not  through 
any  special  liking,  but  because  in 
society  just  then  they  were  considered 
"chic."  They  were  companions  too, 
and  gave  her  a  certain  immunity; — 
among  the  almost  orientally  secluded 
women  of  her  husband's  family,  she 
alone,  with  the  prestige  of  the  foreigner 
to  whom  much  is  permitted,  dared 
walk  out  unattended  except  by  her 
bull  terrier  and  large  Russian  deer- 
hound. 

Agostino  on  the  other  hand,  along 
with  a  true  Shakespearian  aversion  to 
animals,  entertained  much  affection 
for  birds.  Beginning  with  a  highly 
trained  canary,  he  gave  it  one  com- 
panion after  another  until  there  were 
more  than  fifty.  Then  the  oriental 
side  of  his  nature  asserted  itself:  he 
liked  brilliance,  color,  display, — music 
was  subsidiary.  He  came  home  one 
day  with  a  green  and  gold  parrot, 
then  with  a  conversationalist  plumed 
in  gray  and  red;  then  with  other 
varieties,  including  mackaws,  cocka- 
toos, and  parakeets  without  number. 
Other  birds  of  rare  species  were 
added  as  opportunity  served,  and  he 
was  fond  of  all,  though  the  warmth 
of  his  affection  was  reserved  for  two 
above  the  rest:  a  splendid  sulphur- 
crested  cockatoo,  and  an  enormous 
long-tailed  mackaw,  ample  of  wing, 
strong  of  shoulder,  fierce  of  beak,  and 
flaring  in  metallic  blues  and  greens 
and  reds.  A  salon  opening  out  of 
the  dining-room  was  turned  into  an 
aviary  for  the  rank  and  file,  but  half 
a  dozen  special  favorites,  including 
the  two  just  mentioned,  had  their 
perches  around  the  dining-room  table 
and  took  their  meals  with  the  family. 

That  these  birds  got  on  Emilia's 
nerves  is  quite  comprehensible.  She 
did  not  like  them  at  best,  and  made 
no  overtures  towards  friendship.  The 
canaries    responded    with    a    gent'e 
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indifference  peculiar  to  themselves; 
but  the  sentiment  cherished  by  the 
other  birds  was  not  so  tame.  They 
both  hated  and  feared  her,  as  know- 
ing perfectly  well  that  while  she 
hated  she  did  not  fear  them  in  the 
l^ast.  Orontes,  the  great  mackaw, 
gave  her  a  vicious  tweak  in  the  early 
days  of  their  acquaintance,  drawing 
blood  from  her  arm.  Instantly  she 
turned  upon  it,  with  such  cold  fury 
of  tone  and  look  and  blow,  that  the 
bird  in  affright  sprang  to  the  end  of 
its  chain,  with  an  actual  tremor  in 
its  cry.  It  never  touched  her  again, 
but  took  its  revenge  in  horrid  shrieks 
whenever  she  came  near. 

One  bird  only  attracted  her, — a 
heavy-set,  sullen  lorio  from  South 
America,  with  rich  yet  dull  coloring. 
No  blandishments  could  win  it;  it 
condescended  to  no  intimacy  with 
bird  or  human.  At  long  intervals 
it  would  lift  head  and  shoulders, 
direct  a  fierce  glance  outward  from  its 
corner,  and  then  utter  two  or  three 
deep  bell-like  notes  surprisingly  re- 
sonant and  clear.  There  was  a 
remoteness  in  their  quality  which 
seemed  to  deepen  the  isolation  of  the 
singer.  Always  when  after  a  silence 
these  notes  were  heard,  the  noisy 
chatter  of  the  lorio's  neighbors  would 
momentarily  cease:  it  was  their 
tribute  to  a  bird  nature  so  different 
from  their  own.  This  aloofness  it 
was  that  won  Emilia's  interest; — 
they  had  traits  in  common. 

A  natural  refuge  from  her  home 
surroundings  would  seem  to  have 
been  offered  by  society;  and  perhaps 
it  might  have  been  so  in  a  different 
land.  But  here, — well,  in  a  word, 
Emilia  found  her  husband's  acquaint- 
ances so  commonplace  as  to  be 
totally  uninteresting;  and  she  paid  no 
attention  to  any  of  them  until  one 
evening  he  brought  home  with  him 
the  captain  of  a  regiment  recently 
transferred  to  Sicily.  The  two  men 
had  been  friendly  in  Naples,  and  on 
meeting  d'Orenziano  that  afternoon 
the  Sicilian  very  naturally  renewed 
the  acquaintance.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  they  would  have  been 
friendly  but  not  intimate;  it  was  the 


sight  of  Emilia  that  tightened  the 
bond.  At  first  glance  d'Orenziano 
took  the  measure  of  her  slight,  dis- 
tinguished figure  and  unusual  physiog- 
nomy, the  piercing  gray  eyes,  fair 
complexion  and  hair  of  pale  gold, — 
it  formed  a  captivating  whole.  Pre- 
sently too  he  noted  the  signs  of  revolt 
against  her  environment,  husband 
included;  and  with  cleverly  assumed 
sympathy  soon  drew  from  her  a  con- 
fidence as  ill  advised  as  stormy. 
From  this  to  declaring  his  love  was 
but  a  step. 

And  Emilia,  the  sceptical,  believed 
him,  even  to  the  point  of  bestowing 
upon  him  her  own  erratic  affections, 
and  urging  flight; — nor  would  she 
have  hesitated  to  declare  her  feelings 
openly  but  for  his  assurance  that 
flight  was  at  present  impossible,  and 
concealment  most  essential.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  difficult,  for  Agostino 
had  great  confidence  in  his  foreign- 
bred  wife.  He  was  not  in  the  least 
uneasy  about  her,  nor — always  dis- 
counting her  temperament  —  was 
there  reason  to  be.  In  this  small 
Italian  city  where  everyone  on  the 
same  social  plane  knew  everyone  else, 
and  her  numerous  relations-in-law 
watched  all  that  was  going  on, — short 
of  boldly  throwing  over  all  social  con- 
ventions, actual  intrigue  was  well 
nigh  impossible.  True,  Agostino  was 
absent  much  of  the  time,  but  custom 
demanded  that  gentlemen  should  pay 
no  visits  in  the  husband's  absence; 
and  though  d'Orenziano  had  once  or 
twice  defied  the  unwritten  law,  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  comments 
which  he  felt  unwilling  *  to  risk. 
Correspondence  too  was  difficult. 

Fanned  by  these  various  hindrances 
Emilia's  passion  became  so  uncon- 
trollable, and  there  were  such  ele- 
ments of  danger  in  the  situatioji,  that 
d'Orenziano  decided  it  must  end. 
He  was  still  puzzling  over  the  modus 
operandi  when  Agostino,  all  uncon- 
sciously, furnished  a  clue.  Business 
obliging  him  to  be  absent  several 
weeks  in  Corfu,  he  amiably  suggested 
that  his  wife  should  take  the  same 
time  for  a  visit  to  the  Contessa  in  Na- 
ples.    With  instant  perception  of  the 
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opportunity,  she  accepted;  and  when 
d'Orenziano  called  that  evening  she 
found  a  moment  to  explain  her  plan. 
It  was  simply,  to  sail  at  the  appointed 
time  but  refrain  from  notifying  the 
Contessa;  and  on  reaching  Naples  to 
secure  a  passage  under  another  name 
on  a  trading  bark  to  Lipari.  There 
at  an  inn  she  would  await  "her 
husband,"  who  would  join  her  in  a 
few  days  as  indicated  by  letter  or 
telegram.  After  some  consideration 
he  agreed.  He  disliked  her  for  thus 
forcing  his  hand,  but  the  scheme 
clearly  was  feasible,  and  he  could 
think  of  nothing  better. 

Agostino  left  a  day  before  Emilia, 
as  he  had  to  go  on  to  Messina,  while 
she  was  to  sail  direct  from  Palermo. 
He  was  still  fond  of  his  wife,  but  long 
endurance  of  her  moods  had  rather 
chastened  his  regret  at  leaving  her. 
The  separation  would  be  brief,  he 
expected  to  enjoy  himself  in  Corfu, 
and  could  bid  her  good-bye  without 
grieving.  His  greatest  concern  was 
as  to  the  care  of  Orontes  and  Juba, 
and  here  the  parting  was  truly 
pathetic.  Emilia  was  not  particu- 
larly observant  at  the  time,  though 
later  the  scene  often  recurred  to  her 
memory.  There  he  stood,  the  dark, 
almost  swarthy  Sicilian  gentleman 
in  his  faultless  attire,  with  the  cocka- 
too perched  upon  one  shoulder  and 
the  gorgeous  mackaw  sidling  up  his 
arm  to  the  other;  both  birds  in  an 
ecstasy  of  affection,  now  caressing 
with  their  great  beaks  his  somewhat 
thick  and  sensuous  lips  from  which 
the  beard  rolled  back  smoothly,  now 
alternately  incurving  and  relaxing 
their  formidable  claws  though  avoid- 
ing any  pressure  that  might  hurt,  and 
after  each  fierce  caress  shrieking  out 
endearments: 

"Papa,  papa!"  shrilled  the  tune- 
less treble  of  Juba;  "Papa,  papa!" 
came  the  rough  shout  of  Orontes, 
full  four  notes  lower.  Papa  responded 
with  actual  tears  of  emotion: — "A- 
a-ah!  Thou  lovest  thy  padroncito? 
Kiss  him  then,  kiss  him,  little  angels ! " 
— whereupon  the  scene  would  be 
re-enacted  da  capo. 

"Guarda,  Emilia,  guardaf"  he  ex- 


claimed repeatedly.  "How  can  I 
leave  these  so  adorable  little  ones!" 
And  Emilia  did  observe  him,  with 
a  cool  cynicism  which  was  her  only 
comment  upon  a  devotion  so  mis- 
placed. 

"  You  have  no  heart ! "  said  Agostino 
angrily,  as  he  replaced  his  favorites 
on  their  perches.  "  These  little  angels 
would  touch  the  blessed  saints  them- 
selves. She  does  not  love  thee,  my 
Orontes,  her  heart  is  hard."  And 
the  bird,  emboldened  by  his  master's 
presence,  flirted  his  wings  wrathfully 
at  Emilia  and  swore  more  wildly  than 
ever:  "Diavolo!  Diavolessal  San- 
tis-si-mo  diavolo!  " 

Restored  by  this  episode  to  his 
wonted  bonhomie,  Agostino  now  turned 
to  his  wife  and  presented  for  a  fare- 
well greeting  the  lips  just  caressed  by 
his-  feathered  friends.  "  Carissima," 
he  began.  But  Emilia  had  no  mind 
for  endearments.  She  pushed  back 
the  face  approaching  hers,  with  a 
shiver  of  irrepressible  disgust :  "  I  take 
no  second  hand  kisses,"  she  flared, 
"  even  if  you  are  going  to  Corfu ! " 

Agostino  was  silent  for  a  moment  in 
sheer  surprise,— she  had  never  before 
shown  her  aversion  so  plainly.  His 
olive  cheek  flushed  darkly,  his  eyes 
flashed;  a  scene  was  imminent,  but 
the  sound  of  the  clock  striking  the 
hour  recalled  him, — it  was  more  than 
time  to  be  gone.  "  Farewell,  Emilia," 
he  said  ceremoniously;  "I  hope  you 
will  greet  me  differently  on  my 
return."  He  bowed,  and  without 
another  word  departed. 

Emilia,  left  alone,  reflected  to  no 
purpose  that  she  should  have  held 
herself  in  better  control.  A  little 
thing  at  this  juncture  might  cause 
suspicion,  and  the  end  was  so  near  that 
she  could  not  afford  to  jeopardize  it 
by  an  outburst  of  temper.  But,  as 
she  often  told  herself,  Sicily  had  got 
on  her  nerves;  she  needed  a  cooler, 
less  volcanic  environment.  Here  in 
swift  transition  her  thoughts  reverted 
to  her  lover.  This  passion  too  was 
volcanic; — who  could  say  what  the 
end  might  be !  It  was  a  mere  pass- 
ing thought,  yet  for  the  moment 
it  chilled  her;  the  next,  she  put  it 
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resolutely  by,  and  turned  to  consider- 
ation of  the  journey. 

She  completed  her  arrangements 
with  absolute  composure  so  far  as  the 
closing  of  her  old  life  was  concerned. 
She  carefully  selected  all  her  small  por- 
table articles  of  value, — jewels,  lace, 
and  such  things;  paid  a  parting  call 
at  her  mother-in-law's,  arranged  the 
hour  when  her  brother-in-law  should 
escort  her  to  the  boat,  then  sat  down 
tranquilly  to  her  last  meal  in  her 
husband  s  house.  She  did  not  even 
banish  the  birds,  so  anxious  was  she 
to  have  no  unusual  note  in  her  actions, 
but  bade  Serafita  serve  them  first 
with  their  respective  saucers  of  spa- 
ghetti. Meanwhile  she  examined  the 
mail.  Since  coming  to  Sicily  her 
correspondence  had  languished;  old 
school  friends  had  gradually  ceased 
writing,  and  her  aunt's  letters  were 
both  formal  and  infrequent.  It  was 
a  surprise  therefore  to  find  this 
evening  a  letter  with  the  English 
postmark.  She  read  it  thoughtfully; 
it  was  fortunate,  she  reflected,  that  it 
came  before  she  left.  For  her  aunt, 
Miss  Hollister,  had  died  suddenly 
the  previous  week,  and  Emilia  as 
sole  heir  came  in  for  a  modest  in- 
heritance,— a  comfortable  house  and 
four  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

After  some  reflection  she  sat  down 
and  answered  the  letter,  explaining 
that  she  was  obliged  to  be  absent 
several  days,  but  as  soon  as  possible 
she  would  herself  come  to  England,  to 
carry  out  her  aunt's  last  wishes  and 
take  possession  of  the  property.  The 
lawyer  need  not  reply  till  he  again 
heard  from  her,  as  during  her  absence 
the  house  would  be  closed. 

She  could  not  be  said  to  regret  her 
aunt, — their  old  differences  were  not 
forgotten;  but  her  pleasure  in  the 
legacy  was  so  far  unselfish  that  she 
rejoiced  in  having  something  to  offer 
her  lover.  D'Orenziano  had  more 
than  once  hinted  when  she  urged 
their  flight,  that  financial  consider- 
ations forbade  it;  that  if  he  angered 
his  father  his  allowance  would  cease. 
Now  she  could  make  him  independ- 
ent; he  should  resign  from  the  army, 
and   they  would   live, — part   of   the 


time  at  least, — in  the  delightful  little 
house  she  so  well  remembered.  How 
restful  her  memory  recalled  it!  how 
calm  and  soothing  the  sweet  English 
air! 

But  time  was  passing,  and  Cesare 
was  at  the  door.  She  put  on  her 
wraps,  glanced  sharply  around  to  see 
that  nothing  was  forgotten,  and  bade 
Serafita  a  careless  good-bye.  De- 
parture was  in  the  air;  the  very  birds 
knew  it,  and  set  up  a  screaming  which 
drowned  all  other  sounds.  Emilia 
shook  her  gloved  fist  at  the  disturbers, 
but  they  only  screamed  the  louder, 
till  at  length  she  put  her  hands  over 
her  ears  and  fairly  ran  towards  the 
door.  For  a  moment  the  noise  was 
deafening,  then  ceased  with  startling 
abruptness  as,  cleaving  it  like  a  strong 
swimmer  and  forcing  it  into  subor- 
dination, rose  the  lorio's  bell-like  cry. 
Twice,  three  times  it  was  repeated, 
with  indescribable  purity  and  depth 
of  sound.  Emilia  grew  deathly  pale : 
"For  God's  sake!"  she  exclaimed. 

"You're  faint,  and  no  wonder!" 
said  her  brother-in-law,  offering  his 
arm.  "How  Agostino  endures  the 
racket,  we  none  of  us  can  understand. 
Come,"  reassuringly,  "you'll  not 
hear  it  again,  not  till  you  get  back, 
anyhow." 

"No,  not  till  I  get  back,  anyhow," 
she  repeated  mechanically,  and  they 
descended  the  stairs.  The  pande- 
monium within  rose  with  renewed 
violence,  but  the  lorio  called  no  more. 
The  street  door  closed  behind  one 
life,  and  her  feet  were  now  set  firmly 
in  the  path  towards  the  new. 

Naples  in  the  early  morning,  and  a 
quiet  inn  till  the  trading  boat  should 
leave ;  then,  having  stored  her  luggage 
at  a  foreign  tourist  office  under  the 
old  name  of  Hollister,  she  embarked, 
and  after  a  thoroughly  comfortless 
journey  was  at  last  in  Lipari,  in- 
stalled in  its  best  hotel  as  the  Signora 
di  Gabia,  ordered  by  her  physician 
to  the  hot  baths  and  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  her  husband. 

A  week  elapsed  before  the  latter 
event, — a  week  spent  in  long  walks 
and  in  feverish  anticipation.  She 
had  no  special  love  for  nature,  but 
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the  healthy  English  instinct  for  pedes- 
trianism  took  its  place;  and  the 
island  afforded  no  other  diversion  to 
shorten  the  tedium  of  waiting.  She 
would  gladly  have  had  one  of  her  dogs 
for  companion,  but  they  wearied  her 
since  she  knew  d'Orenziano  and  she 
had  given  them  away.  So  best  in 
any  case,  for  the  unusual  companion- 
ship might  have  been  a  clue  later  on 
to  her  movements.  So  she  walked 
alone, — walked,  walked;  up  to  the 
dead  crater  of  Monte  Sant'  Angelo, 
around  the  rough  coast  to  Canneto 
and  the  white  fields  of  pumice,  inland 
to  the  hot  springs  of  San  Calogero  and 
the  pictorial  red  rocks  of  the  Bagni 
Secchi.  One  day  she  wandered  down 
the  landing  place  to  the  quaint  little 
church  of  the  Souls  in  Purgatory, 
where  it  projects  into  the  sea;  but  its 
touchingly  rude  and  shabby  ex-votos 
left  her  unmoved.— " My  soul  must 
be  in  Hell!"  she  reflected.  One 
morning  too  she  attended  mass  in  the 
Cathedral;  but  it  was  within  the 
fortress  limits,  and  so  many  soldiers 
and  officers  were  present  that  she 
began  to  fear  recognition  from  some 
of  them  for  Giovanni,  and  resolved 
that  when  he  came  she  would  propose 
visiting  the  other  islands  where  the 
military  element  would  be  in  abey- 
ance. 

On  the  sixth  day  he  came,  and  she 
gave  herself  up  to  a  rapture  of  passion , 
unmarred  by  regret  for  the  past  or 
fear  for  the  future; — she  even  forgot 
that'  she  had  inherited  a  fortune. 
Giovanni  fell  promptly  into  her  views 
about  the  soldiers;  there  were  special 
reasons  just  now  why  he  wanted  no 
report  of  this  escapade  to  reach  his 
people.  The  next  morning  therefore 
they  crossed  to  Salina,  whence  they 
departed  on  the  following  day  for 
Stromboli.  Three  days  of  this  tiny 
island,  without  civilized  comforts, 
without  newspapers  and  without 
other  society  than  Emilia's,  drove 
into  him  as  with  hammer  and  nails 
the  conviction,  that  no  world  is 
well  lost  for  love.  The  weekly 
steamer  was  due  on  the  morrow. 
He  would  occupy  the  morning  by 
taking  Emilia  up  the  crater,  a  trip 


hitherto  deferred,  and  there,  unseen 
of  witnesses,  would  break  the  news  of 
their  parting;  afterwards,  he  would 
drop  her  at  Lipari  while  he  went  on 
to  Messina,  leaving  her  to  make  such 
ultimate  arrangements  as  seemed 
best. 

Meanwhile  it  was  important  that 
there  should  be  no  hitch,  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  making  the  last 
hours  pass  smoothly.  Never  had  he 
been  so  much  the  lover,  though 
alluding  more  than  once  to  the 
financial  straits  which  must  of  neces- 
sity interrupt  their  relations.  This 
recalled  to  her  for  the  first  time  her 
legacy,  but  with  unconsciously  dra- 
matic instinct  she  resolved  to  keep 
the  revelation  as  climax  to  their 
island  romance. 

They  started  early,  the  next  morn- 
ing, without  mentioning  their  objec- 
tive point:  d'Orenziano  wanted  no 
guide  thrust  upon  him.  His  wish 
for  solitude  was  additionally  favored 
by  its  being  a  f&te  day,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  were  all  gathered  below 
for  the  celebration  and  the  hillsides 
were  deserted.  They  met  no  one,  in 
fact,  throughout  their  walk. 

The  day  was  almost  perfect,  warm 
yet  not  too  warm,  with  a  light  breeze 
blowing.  The  path  led  irregularly 
upward,  past  vineyards  at  first  and 
clumps  of  olives,  or  trellised  patches 
of  passolene;  then  following  the  bed  of 
some  old  lava  score,  or  ploughing 
through  baffling  gray  ash;  while  so 
neighborly  were  life  and  death,  that 
the  last  vines  upon  their  way  grew 
close  to  the  crater's  barren  edge. 
Before  reaching  this  point,  however, 
they  sat  down  a  few  moments  to  rest. 
A  projecting  mass  of  rock  gave  them 
shade  as  well  as  support ;  above  them 
rose  the  short  final  ascent,  clouded  at 
the  top  by  plumy  smoke  wreaths; 
while  below  and  before  them  stretched 
the  omnipresent  Mediterranean,  blaz- 
ing ultramarine  under  the  noontide 
sun,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with 
snowy  sails.  For  the  drama  now 
nearing  its  close,  no  more  appropriate 
staging  could  have  been  devised. 

The  two  were  silent  a  few  moments, 
— d'Orenziano    considering   in    what 
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words  he  should  begin,  Emilia  an- 
ticipating the  pleasure  she  held  in  store. 
At  last, — "Giovanni,"  she  said,  lean- 
ing toward  him,  "I  have  something 
to  tell  you." 

4  4  Angel  mine ! "  he  responded  lightly, 
— too  lightly,  thought  the  other, — 
" and  I  too!  I  also  have  something  to 
tell  you."  Even  as  he  spoke,  a  thin 
line  of  smoke  far  out  at  sea  pencilled 
itself  against  the  sky,  and  in  suggest- 
ing the  expected  steamer,  both 
quickened  his  impatience  and  hard- 
ened his  resolve. — "And  I  too!"  he 
repeated  peremptorily. 

He  had  never  assumed  such  a  tone 
before,  and  Emilia  was  quick  to 
resent  it.  It  must  be  said  for  him, 
that  he  had  never  had,  he  had  not 
now,  the  least  real  comprehension  of 
her  character.  He  had  had  dozens  of 
"affairs"  with  his  own  hot-tempered 
countrywomen,  but  he  had  known 
how  to  master  them ;  what  he  had  no 
means  of  gauging  was  the  strain  of 
fiery  Polish  blood  in  this  woman,  with 
its  wild  ferment  of  revolt.  To  his 
blunted  understanding  she  was  simply 
one  among  others;  the  episode  was 
over,  and  she  must  be  made  to  realize 
it. 

"Yes,"  he  said  with  a  certain  rough- 
ness, "I  have  something  to  tell  you. 
We  have  had  a  delightful  week"  — 
he  yawned  ostentatiously  with  the 
words  —  "but  now  we  must  part. 
You  know  enough  about  my  finances 
to  rejoice  with  me,  I  am  sure,  in  the 
prospect  of  relief  my  father  holds 
out.  He  has  found  me  a  suitable 
parti,  very  wealthy,  an  orphan;  and 
he  agrees  to  settle  my  debts  as  soon 
as  I  marry." 

He  paused  here,  expectant  of  a  re- 
ply, an  outburst  even ;  but  none  came. 
Save  for  a  first  convulsive  movement, 
she  had  not  stirred.  Her  face  was  a 
little  averted,  and  her  gaze  fixed 
steadily  on  the  point  of  his  cane  which 
she  had  been  using  in  the  climb  and 
still  held. 

"Well,"  said  he  finally,  "can't.you 
speak?  Not  a  word?" — A  longer 
pause. —"Of  course  I  am  glad  that 
you  take  it  so  easily,  though  I  should 
have  thought  you  'd  be  sorry  to  say 


good-bye";  and  from  the  depths  of 
his  egoism  he  rather  fatuously  added: 
"After  all  I  've  done  for  you,  you 
might  at  least  pretend  to  some  regret. 
— But  come !  since  we  are  so  far  on  the 
way,  let  us  look  at  this  cursed  crater, 
and  then  be  going.  That  's  the 
steamer  yonder," — pointing  to  the 
thread  of  smoke,  and  rising  as  he 
spoke.  Emilia  was  on  her  feet  at 
the  same  instant  and  now  for  the 
first  time  looked  him  directly  in  the 
face.  She  was  a  tall  woman,  and 
their  eyes  were  almost  on  a  level. 
She  regarded  him  coolly,  dispassion- 
ately, appraisingly,  with  a  deliberate 
and  lowering  valuation  of  his  person- 
ality that  was  strangely  disconcerting. 
He  sought  refuge  from  it  in  bluster: 
"Don't  look  at  me  like  that!"  he 
swore;  "no  woman  shall  look  at  me 
like  that ! " 

"Not  many  have  done  so,  I  sup- 
pose," remarked  Emilia  quietly. 
"Well,  since  the  play  is  played  out 
let  us  be  going.  The  crater  first, 
however.  I  shall  see  other  men,  no 
doubt,  but  Stromboli  I  am  not  likely 
to- revisit." 

"Good,  my  dear!"  said  Giovanni; 
"you  stay  like  this,  and  I  will  see  that 
you  don't  lose  by  it.  Diavolof  what 
a  scene!" 

He  might  well  say  so.  They 
were  by  this  time  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  crater,  at  the  one  point  where 
it  is  possible  to  survey  it  in  safety. 
The  sapphire  blue  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, flecked  by  the  breeze  into  a 
myriad  facets,  gleamed  and  lightly 
danced  beyond  the  further  rim.  The 
same  breeze  served  also  the  friendly 
office  of  fanning  aside  the  smoke 
clouds  which  rose  unceasingly  from 
the  depths.  The  earth  vibrated  with 
a  constant  dull  tremor,  a  sulphurous 
steam  permeated  the  air,  and  at 
brief  regular  intervals  with  a  boom 
as  of  artillery  a  column  of  hot  stones 
and  ashes  would  shoot  up  vertically 
into  the  air.  A  stronger  wind,  or  one 
blowing  towards  them,  and  they  had 
been  bombarded;  to-day,  however, 
the  stones  fell  back  in  the  straight 
line  of  their  discharge,  and  for  many 
seconds  their  clatter  could  be  heard, 
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growing  fainter  and  fainter  until 
finally  lost  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Gazing  at  this  tremendous  con- 
vulsion of  natural  forces,  Emilia 
forgot  for  a  brief  space  her  own  life 
upheaval.  The  world  was  still  a- 
making  here ;— here  was  the  riot  of  its 
turbulent  youth,  its  barbaric  dis- 
play of  ever  fresh,  exhaustless  energy. 
Here  for  centuries  had  been  the  play- 
ground of  the  elements;  the  eternal 
fires  and  tumultuous  winds  had 
taken  the  spot  for  their  own.  Not 
even  the  environing  blue,  nor  the 
greenery  of  vines  and  the  silver-gray 
of  olives  on  the  lower  slopes,  could 
redeem  the  untamable  savagery  of 
the  scene.  Fantastically,  contorted 
rocks  had  been  cast  up  molten,  to 
harden    where  they   fell;    here    the 


polished  jet  of  obsidian  shone  in  high 
relief  against  the  coarse  grays  of 
distinte grated  lava;  here  ran  deep 
scores  of  almost  leprous  whiteness, 
stained  with  patches  of  crude  red, 
while  everywhere,  like  a  giant  efflo- 
rescence, lay  masses  of  sulphur  flour 
or  crystals,  shading  from  pale  green 
to  lilac,  from  faintest  primrose  to 
incandescent  orange. 

Of  what  did  it  all  at  once  remind 
her, — this  blaze  of  color  and  deafen- 
ing uproar?  Could  it  be, — could  it? 
Yes, — it  was  that,  precisely!  the 
home  pandemonium  of  parrots  and 
mackaws  over  again,  only  on  a 
colossal  scale.  The  same  violent 
color  contrasts,  the  same  lacerating 
discordance  of  sound!  And  the  man 
beside  her, — why  even  he  was  like 
7°5 
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that  other  man !  How  had  she 
missed   seeing  it   before?     How  the 

one  selfish,  sensual  creature  recalled 
the  other, — the  same  southern  color- 
ing and  features,  the  same  vivid 
masculinity,  fascinating  at  first,  then 


free:  "You  are  horrible!"  she  cried, 
as  she  pushed  him  from  her.  Now  the 
mere  push  would  not  have  mattered, 
but  here  was  no  place  for  unconsidered 
movement.  Even  as  he  recoiled, 
the    friable    soil    beneath    his    feet 


abhorrent!  What  stupid,  pitiable  folly 
had  been  hers!  The  mere  thought  of 
it  stabbed  her  with  such  shame,  that 
she  turned  upon  the  complacent 
animal  at  her  side  in  a  fury: 

"You  have  dared!"  she  exclaimed, 
— "you!  you!  Madonna  purissima! 
that  I  should  have  soiled  myself  for 
you, — for  such  as  you!"  and  she 
struck  him  full  on  the  cheek  with  her 
open  palm. 

"Emilia!"  he  cried, — the  blood 
flaming  hotly  into  his  dark  scarred 
cheek,  till  the  scar  showed  white 
against  the  red.  He  caught  her  arm 
roughly,    but    she    wrenched    herself 


shifted;  he  caught  wildly  at  nothing 
to  steady  himself, — and  the  next 
moment  Emilia  was  staring  at  va- 
cancy, with  a  twofold  sound  in  her 
ears  never  henceforth  to  be  forgotten ; 
the  cry  of  a  soul  in  agony,  and  the 
accelerating  fall  of  a  heavy  body  as 
it  rebounded  from  one  ledge  to  an- 
other,— falling,  falling,  ever  falling, 
till  the  sound  of  it  died  at  last  into 
silence. 

Then  suddenly  the  blast  roared  up- 
ward, with  a  belch  of  choking  fumes 
and  bombed  as  though  the  pit  were 
an  air-shaft  of  hell,  and  she  stared 
with  the  face  of    a   Medusa  at  the 
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ascending  column; — if  it  had  borne 
up  with  it  the  distorted  body  of  her 
lover,  it  would  not  have  seemed 
strange !  But  the  uproar  died  away, 
even  as  the  life  breath  of  d'Orenziano 
had  been  extinguished ;  and  after 
watching  a  third  discharge,  she  ad- 
dressed herself  to  the  descent.  Once 
only  she  paused  to  look  back,  and 
half  mechanically  began  a  prayer  for 
the  dead.  "  Requiescat  in  pace," 
she  murmured,— then  a  tremor  shook 
her:  "No!"  she  cried  violently;  "why 
should  he?  I  pray  that  he  may  not 
rest  in  peace!"  She  did  not  turn 
again,  but  swiftly,  steadily  descended. 
Without  a  sign  of  excitement  or  confu- 
sion she  passed  on  to  the  landing  place, 
and  was  rowed  out  to  the  steamer. 
There  was  no  time  to  spare;  within 
half  an  hour  it  was  under  way,  and 
early  the  next  morning  she  reached 
Messina,  whence  she  departed  im- 
mediately for  Naples. 

In  all  things  fortune  favored  her; 
she  secured  her  luggage,  transformed 
herself  into  Mrs.  Hollister,  and  was  in 
England  before  the  slow  wits  of  the 
island  officials  suspected  anything 
wrong.  Even  then  there  was  no 
certainty  of  what  had  happened. 
The  disappearance  of  Captain  d'Oren- 
ziano became  one  of  the  unsolved 
mysteries  of  Italian  crime.  No  one 
connected  him  with  the  Signora  di 
Gabia  who  had  vanished  from  Strom- 
boli  in  so  strange  a  manner;  nor  did 
Agostino  Cipriani,  searching  vainly 
through  Naples  and  Palermo  for  his 
wife,  associate  the  two.  Presently 
moreover  he  received  a  letter  from 
her,  stating  that  she  had  grown 


unutterably  tired  of  matrimony,  and 
would  never  return.  She  left  him 
absolutely  free,  demanding  only  the 
same  freedom  for  herself. 

He  swore  vengeance  at  first,  but 
after  a  time  the  advantages  of  resigna- 
tion presented  themselves.  A  hand- 
some housekeeper,  the  successor  to 
Emilia's  monacha  di  casa,  helped 
materially  to  this  conclusion.  She 
adored  him  personally,  and  shared  in 
his  devotion  to  Orontes  and  Juba. 
His  lot  therefore  was  not  without  its 
compensations.  His  family  too  re- 
joiced; they  had  never  trusted  the 
foreigner,  and  were  unfeignedly 
pleased  by  her  loss. 

Yet  since  there  is  no  lot,  however 
smooth,  but  holds  some  memories 
uneffaced, — so  Agostino  never  looked 
at  the  sullen  lorio  without  recalling 
that  other  tameless  presence  once 
harbored  near  it;  and  Emilia,  leading 
an  apparently  tranquil  and  quite 
reputable  life  in  her  English  home, — 
(' '  Poor  thing !  she  could  n't  stand  that 
Sicilian  husband,  you  know,"  averred 
the  good  matrons  who  endorsed  her), 
— so  Emilia  looked  out  at  times  upon 
her  verdant  lawn  with  a  gaze  that 
failed  to  see  it.  In  its  place  would 
rise  before  her  a  volcanic  waste, 
streaked  with  bold  color  like  a 
painter's  palette.  Again  the  savage 
heart  of  Nature  was  pulsing  at 
her  feet;  while  amidst  din  and 
stifling  fumes  and  elemental  roar, 
one  cry — unstifled — pierced  her  mem- 
ory,—the  cry  of  a  lost  soul,  the 
vox  humana  of  mortal  anguish  above 
the  deep  diapason  of  a  convulsed 
world. 


SELMA  LAGERLOF 

The  First  Woman  to  Win  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature 


By  VELMA  SWANSTON   HOWARD 


OR    the    first   time 
the    Nobel    prize 
for  literature  has 
been  awarded  to 
a    woman;    for 
when,  a  few  years 
ago  the  Baroness 
von    Suttner    re- 
ceived a  Nobel  prize,  it  was  not  for 
the  literary  quality  of  her  work,  but 
for  the  tendency  of  her  famous  novel, 
"  Ground  Arms,"  to  promote  the  cause 
of  peace.     Apropos  of  this  award  of 
$40,000  a  banquet  was  given  to  Selma 
Lagerlof  in  December,  which  twelve 
hundred  women  attended,  while  two 
thousand  were  unable  to  obtain  seats. 


Although  little  has  been  known 
of  Miss  Lagerlof 's  work  outside  of 
Scandinavia  and  Germany,  she  has 
long  been  regarded  in  these  countries 
as  the  foremost  woman  writer  of 
our  time,  her  work -being  remark- 
able for  its  delicately  imaginative 
quality. 

Born  on  a  farm  in  Vermland. 
Sweden,  November  20,  1858,  she 
spent  most  of  her  childhood  in  the 
seclusion  of  her  home ;  for  she  was  too 
delicate  to  participate  in  the  rough 
and  tumble  games  of  healthy  child- 
hood. But  she  was  always  listening 
and  observing  and  never  seemed  to 
tire  when  her  grandmother  would  sit 
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and  spin  fairy-tales  for  her  from  morn- 
ning  till  night. 

When  Selma  Lagerldf  was  nine 
years  old  she  began  to  dream  of 
some  day  becoming  an  author.  In  a 
fascinating  bit  of  literary  autobiog- 
raphy, called  "The  Story  of  a  Story," 
she  tells  of  her  aspirations  and  strug- 
gles and  failures  before  success  finally 
came  to  her  with  her  first  novel, 
"Gosta  Berling's  Saga,"  published 
in  1891.  The  author  was  thirty-two 
when  this  book,  upon  which  she  had 
spent  ten  years,  was  published.  Her 
second  book  was  a  collection  of  short 
sketches  of  Swedish  life  entitled 
"Invisible  Links."  One — "A  Fallen 
King" — is  a  unique  psychological 
study  worthy  of  a  Balzac.  Its  theme 
is  renunciation  carried  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  exaltation  and  self-glorifi- 
cation. Her  third  important  work 
was  "The  Miracles  of  Antichrist," 
which  deals  with  the  life,  customs, 
superstitions  and  race  traits  of  the 
Sicilians.  To  the  mind  of  Miss  La- 
gerlof,  Antichrist  is  Anarchy. 

Undoubtedly  her  greatest  novel  is 
"Jerusalem" — a  study,  in  two  vol- 
umes, of  peasant  life  in  Dalecarlia. 


Herein  she  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
romance  and  the  religious  fanaticism 
of  the  people  and  has  woven  a  strange, 
original  love  story  around  these  heroes 
and  heroines  of  the  simple  life.  Into 
the  mouth  of  some  common  peasant 
she  puts  a  few  crude  sentences,  but 
these  embody  a  soul's  history.  The 
prologue  is  a  thrilling  tale  of  a  man's 
battle  with  his  conscience,  and  his 
final  triumph  over  the  temptation 
to  shirk  a  grim  responsibility.  The 
first  volume  closes  with  the  renuncia- 
tion of  home  and  friends  by  these 
religious  enthusiasts,  and  starts  them 
on  their  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

A  year  or  two  after  the  supposed 
date  of  their  departure,  word  came 
to  the  King  that  the  Swedish  peasants 
were  being  badly  treated  out  there. 
Selma  Lagerlof  received  a  royal  com- 
mission to  visit  Jerusalem  and  learn 
if  the  rumors  were  true.  The  second 
volume  was  the  outcome  of  her  in- 
vestigations. One  thought  which  the 
author  illumines  in  this  volume  is  a 
rfsutttt  worthy  of  an  Emerson  or  a 
Carlyle.  "Jerusalem  kills"  is  an  ex- 
clamation  one  frequently   hears  out 
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there.       Here    is    her    interpretation 
of  the  cause  of  it: 

It  is  here  the  Catholic  speaks  evil  of  the 
Protestant,  the  Methodist  of  the  Quaker, 
The  Lutheran  of  the  Reform  sect.  .  .  . 
Here  envy  lurks;  here  the  fanatic  looks 
askance  at  the  man  of  sound  ideals;  here 
orthodox  contends  with  heretic;  here  one 
finds  neither  pity  nor  tolerance;  here 
one  hates  for  God's  highest  glory's  sake 
every  human  being.  .  .  .  Here  is  the  soul- 
hounder's  Jerusalem.  Here  is  the  evil 
tongue's  Jerusalem.  Here  is  falsehood's, 
slander's,  blasphemy's  Jerusalem.  Here 
one  persecutes  without  cessation;  here  one 
murders  without  weapons.  It  is  this 
Jerusalem  that  kills! 

Before  "Jerusalem"  came  "Mr. 
Arne's  Money"  and  a  volume  of  Swe- 
dish homestead  stories,  followed  by 
Italian  and  Norwegian  legends. 

Miss  Lagerlofs  "Christ  Legends," 
which  has  been  classed  with  "Pil- 
grim's Progress"  and  Renan's  "Life 
of  Jesus, M  came  out  in  1904.  Among 
the  most  notable  of  these  legends 
are  those  of  Saint  Veronica's  Hand- 
kerchief," "The  Sacred  Flame,"  and 
"  Bethlehem's  Children."  The  second 
tells  the  story  of  a  crusader  who 
carries  a  lighted  candle  from  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  to  Flo- 
rence.    In  guarding  the  sacred  flame 


from  extinction  during  the  long  and 
perilous  journey,  the  ruffian  and  bully 
is  transformed  into  a  meek  and  lowly 
saint.  "Bethlehem's  Children"  pic- 
tures the  Christ-child's  escape  from 
the  wrath  of  Herod  and  tells  how  the 
bees  and  lilies,  which  he  had  lovingly 
succored  in  their  hour  of  need,  came 
to  his  rescue  on  the  night  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  Innocents. 

The  author's  most  popular  book  is 
"The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils  " 
— a  fairy-tale,  published  in  Stockholm 
in  1906,  which  is  used  as  supplemen- 
tary reading  in  the  public  schools  of 
Sweden.  It  deals  with  the  geography 
and  fauna  of  the  country  in  telling  the 
story  of  a  little  boy  transformed  into 
a  tiny  creature  capable  of  riding  all 
over  the  land  on  the  back  of  a  goose. 

The  legends  and  traditions  of 
the  different  districts  are  skilfully 
wrought  into  this  story,  of  which  the 
Stockholm  Dagblad — the  leading  Con- 
servative newspaper  of  Sweden — 
said:  "The  great  author  stands  as 
it  were  in  the  background.  The 
prophetess  is  forgotten  for  the  voices 
that  speak  through  her.  It  is  as  if 
the  book  had  sprung  direct  from  the 
soul  of  the  Swedish  nation."  Her 
latest  book  of  stories,  entitled  "The 
Story  of  a  Story,  and  Other  Stories," 
was  published  in  November,  1908. 


MISS  LAGERLOF'S  LITERARY  DEBT 

On  December  10th,  1909,  the  Nobel  prize  for  distinguished  literary  achieve- 
ment was  bestowed  upon  Miss  Lagerlof  by  King  Gustave  of  Sweden,  at  a 
banquet  given  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Stockholm,  in  honor  of  the  winners. 
Her  speech  in  acknowledgment  of  the  honor  took  the  novel  form  of  a  story. 
The  translation  from  the  Swedish  here  given  was  made  by  Mrs.  Howard. 

Your  Royal  Highness,  Ladies  and     the  number  of  times  that  I  had  trav- 
Gentlemen: 

A  few  days  ago  I  sat  in  a  railway 
carriage,  en  route  for  Stockholm.  It 
was  drawing  on  toward  evening;  it 
was  dark  outside  and  quite  dim  in  the 
coach.  My  travelling  companions 
were  dozing,  each  in  her  corner,  and  I 
sat  quietly  and  listened  to  the  rum- 
bling of  the  train  as  it  sped  along  the 
tracks. 

As  I  sat  there,  I  began  to  think  of 


elled  up  to  Stockholm.  I  had  gone 
there  to  take  a  school  examination, 
and  I  had  journeyed  thither  with 
manuscripts,  in  quest  of  publishers; 
and  now  I  was  on  my  way  there  to 
receive  a  Nobel  prize.  Nor  was  this 
errand  without  its  trials,  I  thought. 

The  entire  autumn  I  had  been  liv- 
ing in  my  old  home  in  Vermland,  in 
the  greatest  solitude,  and  now  I  was 
obliged   to   appear  among  so  many 
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people.  It  was  as  though  I  had  be- 
come somewhat  afraid  of  life  and 
movement  back  there  in  the  solitude, 
and  I  grew  troubled  at  the  thought 
that  I  must  make  my  appearance  in 
the  world  again. 

But  on  the  whole,  of  course,  it  was 
such  a  great  joy  to  take  the  prize ;  and 
I  tried  to  dispel  my  anxiety  by  think- 
ing of  all  those  who  were  glad  of  my 
good  fortune.  There  were  many  good 
old  friends — first  of  all  my  dear  old 
mother,  who  sat  at  home  rejoicing  in 
the  thought  that  she  had  lived  to  see 
this  great  event ;  then  there  were  my 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Then  I  got  to  thinking  about  my 
father,  and  felt  a  sinking  at  the  heart 
because  he  was  not  living,  so  I  could 
tell  him  that  I  had  been  awarded  the 
Nobel  prize.  I  knew  that  no  one 
would  have  been  so  glad  of  it  as  he. 
Never  have  I  met  any  one  who  had 
such  love  and  esteem  for  literature 
and  writers;  and  if  he  could  have 
known  now  that  the  Swedish  Acad- 
emy had  given  me  a  great  literary 
prize ! — it  was  a  real  affliction  not  to 
be  able  to  tell  him  about  it. 

Any  one  who  has  travelled   on  a 


train  at  night  knows  that  the  cars,  at 
long  intervals,  move  along  quietly  and 
without  a  jar.  Noise  and  grating 
cease  and  the  even  roll  of  the  wheels 
merges  into  soft  and  rhythmic  music. 
It  is  as  if  the  coaches  no  longer  ran 
over  cross-ties  and  steel  rails,  but 
glided  off  into  space.  Well,  just  as  I 
was  thinking  that  I  wanted  to  meet 
my  father,  something  of  that,  sort 
happened.  The  train  began  to  fly 
ahead  so  lightly  and  noiselessly,  I 
fancied  that  it  could  not  be  on  earth 
still.  Then  my  thoughts  began  to 
play.  "Think  if  I  were  riding  now 
to  my  old  father  in  the  Heavenly 
Kingdom!  I  seem  to  have  heard  of 
such  things  happening  to  others;  why 
should  n't  they  happen  to  me?" 

The  train  continued  to  glide  ahead, 
evenly  and  noiselessly,  but  even  so, 
it  had  a  long  way  to  travel  to  reach 
its  destination,  and  my  thoughts 
travelled  ahead  of  it. 

When  I  meet  father,  I  thought,  he 
will  probably  be  sitting  in  a  rocking- 
chair  on  a  veranda,  facing  a  sunny 
garden  full  of  flowers  and  birds;  and, 
naturally,  he  will  be  reading  "Frith- 
iof's  Saga."  And  when  he  sees  me, 
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he  will  lay  down  the  book,  push  back 
his  spectacles,  rise  and  come  towards 
me.  And  he  will  say,  "Good  day," 
and  "Welcome,"  and  "So  you  are 
out  walking,"  and  "How  are  you, 
my  girl?" — in  the  same  old  way. 

Then,  when  he  has  settled  himself 
in  the  rocker  again,  he  will  begin  to 
wonder  why  I  have  come  to  him — 
"  Surely  there  is  nothing  wrong  at 
home?"  he  asks  suddenly. 

"Oh,  no,  Father,  all  is  well";  and 
I  'm  about  to  relate  the  news,  but 
decide  to. hold  it  back  a  little  while, 
and  take  a  roundabout  way.  "I  have 
just  come  to  ask  you  for  some  good 
advice,"  I  say,  assuming  a  troubled 
expression.  "The  fact  is,  I  am 
swamped  with  debts." 

"I  'm  afraid  you  won't  get  much 
help  in  that  line  from  me,"  says 
Father.  "One  can  say  of  this  place, 
as  they  used  to  say  of  the  old  home- 
steads in  Vermland,  'You  will  find 
everything  here  but  money.'  " 

"But  it's  not  in  a  money  sense 
that  I  'm  in  debt."  I  say. 

"So  it  's  worse  than  that,  is  it?" 
asks  father.  "Now  tell  me  all,  from 
beginning  to  end,  my  girl!" 

"It's  only  fair  that  you  should 
help  me,"  I  say,  "because  it  was  your 
fault  at  the  start.  Do  you  remember 
how  you  used  to  sit  at  the  piano  and 
play  Bellman  for  us  children?  And 
do  you  remember  how  you  let  us  read 
TegneV  and  Runeberg  and  Andersen 
twice  every  winter?  In  that  way  I 
came  by  my  first  big  debt.  Father, 
how  can  I  ever  repay  them  for  teach- 
ing me  to  love  the  sagas  and  their 
heroes,  and  the  fatherland  and  human 
life  in  all  its  greatness  and  all  its 
frailty?" 

As  I  speak,  father  straightens  him- 
self in  his  chair,  and  a  lovely  light 
comes  into  his  eyes.  "I'm  glad  I 
had  a  share  in  getting  you  into  that 
debt,"  he  says. 

"You  may  be  right  about  that, 
Father,  but  you  must  remember  that 
this  is  not  the  end  of  it.  You  must 
bear  in  mind  that  I  have  a  great  many 
creditors.  Think  of  all  the  poor 
homeless  cavaliers  who  used  to  roam 
around  in  Vermland  in   your  youth, 


and  play  the  harlequin  and  sing  bal- 
lads. To  them  I  am  indebted  for 
madcap  adventures  and  limitless  fun. 
And  think  of  all  the  old  people  who 
have  sat  in  little  gray  cabins,  on  the 
outskirts  of  forests,  and  told  about, 
trolls  and  nixies  and  of  maidens  carried 
off  by  goblins!  It  is  they  who  have 
taught  me  how  poetry  can  be  spread 
over  hard  rocks  and  black  forests. 
And  then,  Father,  think  of  all  the 
pale  and  hollow-eyed  monks  and 
nuns  who  have  sat  in  dim  cloisters 
and  seen  visions  and  heard  voices! 
To  them  I  am  indebted  for  a  loan 
from  their  great  legendary  treasure 
they  have  accumulated.  And  think 
of  the  Dalecarlian  peasants  who  trav- 
elled to  Jerusalem!  Am  I  not  in  debt 
to  them  for  giving  me  a  great  theme 
to  write  about?  And  I  'm  not  only 
in  debt  to  people,  Father,  but  to  all 
nature  as  well — to  the  animals  on 
the  ground,  the  birds  in  the  sky,  and 
to  flowers  and  trees — they  have  all 
had  their  secrets  to  tell  me." 

Father  only  nods  and  smiles  as  I 
say  this,  and  doesn't  look  at  all 
disturbed.  "You  must  understand 
that  this  is  a  big  load  of  debts,  Fa- 
ther," I  say,  growing  more  and  more 
serious.  "On  earth  no  one  knows 
how  it  shall  be  paid.  I  thought  that 
you  good  people  in  Heaven  knew 
this—" 

"Yes,  we  know  that,  too,"  says 
father,  taking  the  matter  lightly,  as 
usual.  "There  will  probably  be  a 
way  out  of  your  difficulties.  Don't 
be  afraid,  child!" 

"  But,  Father,  this  is  n't  all,"  I  say. 
"  I  am  also  indebted  to  all  who  have 
clothed  the  language — who  have 
forged  and  fashioned  the  tool  and 
have  taught  me  to  use  it.  And  am  I 
not  in  debt  to  all  those  who  have 
written  and  created  before  my  time, 
and  who  have  made  it  a  fine  art  to 
narrate  about  human  destiny;  who 
have  sounded  the  call  and  pointed 
the  way  ?  Am  I  not  heavily  in  debt 
to  those  who  in  my  youth  stood  fore- 
most in  the  art  of  letters — to  the  great 
Norwegians  and  the  great  Russians? 
Am  I  not  in  debt  for  the  privilege  of 
living  in  an  age  when  the  literature  of 
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my  own  land  has  bloomed  most 
richly  in  Rydberg's  'Marble  Em- 
perors,' Snoilsky's  'World  of  Po- 
etry,' Strind  berg's  'Island  Dwellers,' 
Geijerstam's  'Folk  Life/  Anna  Char- 
lotte Edgren's  and  Ernst  Ahlgren's 
'Modern  People,'  Heidenstam's 
'Orient,'  Sophie  Elkan's  forceful  and 
lifelike  history,  Froding's  'Vermland 
Lyrics, '  Levertin's  '  Legends ' — and 
much  else,  young  and  new,  which  is 
now  springing  up  and  goading  us  on 
to  contest,  and  to  the  realization  of 
the  dream?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  says  father;  "you  are 
right,  for  you  owe  a  great  debt,  but  it 
will  come  out  all  right," 

"I  don't  think  you  quite  under- 
stand how  difficult  my  position  is, 
Father,"  I  say.  "I  dare  say  you 
have  n't  considered  that  I  am  also 
in  debt  to  my  readers:  how  much  I 
have  to  thank  them  for — from  the 
old  King  and  his  youngest  son,  who 
sent  me  out  to  Southern  lands,  to 
study,  to  the  little  school-children 
who  scribble  a  'Thank  you'  for  'The 
Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils.' 
Where  would  I  have  been  if  no  one 
had  carefd  to  read  my  books?  Nor 
must  you  forget  those  who  have 
written  about  me!  Remember  the 
great  Danish  critic  who,  with  only  a 
word  or  two,  won  friends  for  me  all 
over  his  country!  And  think  of  him, 
now  dead,  who  mixed  the  bitter  and 
sweet  in  his  cup  more  artistically  than 
any  one  of  us  has  done!  Think  of 
all  those  who  in  foreign  lands  have 
worked  for  me !  I  'm  in  debt,  Father, 
both  to  those  who  have  praised  and 
to  those  who  have  censured." 

"Yes,  yes,"  says  father;  and  I 
don't  think  he  looks  very  calm.  He 
begins  to  apprehend  that  it  will  not 
be  so  easy  to  advise  me. 

"Remember  all  who  have  helped 
me,  Father.  Think  of  my  faithful 
friend  'Esselde',  who  tried  to  open 
a  way  for  me  when  no  one  dared 
believe  in  me !  Remember  the  many 
who  have  protected  my  work!  And 
remember  my  good  friend  and  trav- 
elling companion,  who  not  only  took 
me  to  the  Southern  countries  and 
showed  me  all  the  glories  of  art,  but 


who  has  made  my  whole  life  brighter 
and  richer.  And  think  of  all  the 
love  that  has  met  me ;  think  of  all  the 
honor  and  distinction!  Can't  you 
understand  that  I  must  come  to  you 
to  learn  how  one  pays  such  debts?' 

Father  has  lowered  his  head  and 
does  not  look  as  hopeful  as  in  the 
beginning.  "I  scarcely  believe  it 
will  be  easy  to  find  help  for  you,  my 
girl,"  he  says.  "Surely  there  can't 
be  any  more  of  this?" 

"Well,  thus  far  I  have  been  able 
to  carry  it,"  I  say.  "But  now  the 
very  hardest  is  coming.  It  was  for 
this  that  I  had  to  come  to  you  for 
advice." 

"I  can't  comprehend  how  you 
could  get  into  any  worse  debt,"  says 
father. 

"Oh,  yes!"  I  answer;  and  then  I 
tell  him  all  about  it. 

"I  can't  believe  that  the  Swedish 
Academy — "  says  father.  At  the 
same  time  he  looks  at  me,  and  then 
he  understands  that  it  is  true.  And 
every  wrinkle  in  his  old  face  begins 
to  quiver  and  his  eyes  fill  up  with 
tears. 

"What  shall  I  say  to  those  who 
have  determined  this  matter,  and  to 
those  who  have  named  me  for  the 
honor?  Consider,  Father,  it  is  not 
honors  and  gold  only  that  they  have 
given  me,  but  think  how  much  faith 
they  must  have  had  in  me,  when  they 
dared  to  distinguish  me  before  the 
whole  world!  How  shall  I  ever  can- 
cel that  debt  of  gratitude?" 

Father  sits  and  ponders  a  while; 
then  he  wipes  away  the  tears  of  joy, 
shakes  himself,  and  strikes  his  fist 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  "I  don't 
care  to  sit  here  any  longer  and  muse 
on  things  which  no  one,  either  in 
heaven,  or  on  earth,  can  answer!" 
he  says.  "If  you  have  received  the 
Nobel  prize,  I  shan't  trouble  myself 
about  anything  but   to  be  happy." 

Your  Royal  Highness, — Ladies  and 
Gentlemen, — since  I  got  no  better  an- 
swer to  all  my  queries,  it  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  ask  you  to  join  me 
in  a  toast  of  gratitude,  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  proposing  to  the  Swed- 
ish Academy. 
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FOURTEENTH 
Street,  notwith- 
standing its  arith- 
metical denomi- 
nation, is  a  street 
of  character.  It 
is  true  the  bar- 
gain sales  on  the 
south  side  of  the  way  and  the  abruptly 
magnificent  porticoes  of  the  moving- 
picture  shows  might  have  been  trans- 
lated from  State  Street  or  Market, 
or  a  hundred  other  thoroughfares 
between  Boise'  and  Boston— -but  the 
immemorial  sidewalk  vendors!  Where 
else  in  this  broad  land  is  one  to  look 
for  the  same  engaging  dealers  in 
chamois-skin,  lavender,  crockery-ce- 
ment and  tin  toys?  And  as  for  the 
north  side  of  the  street  it  is  wholly 
peculiar  to  itself:  here  is  the  dignified 
brown-stone  mansion  flanked  by  its 
valetudinarian  trees  and  frowning  at 
the  blatant  department  stores;  and 
here  up  and  down  all  the  little  ground- 
floor  and  second-story  shops  behind 
a  very  circus  of  signs  —dealers  in  odd 
commodities  of  all  sorts,  principally 
"  imitations  "  of  one  thing  and  another 
and  "novelties." 

Of  the  latter  buildings  No.  21, 
East  was  a  typical  example.  Like 
its  immediate  neighbors  on  either 
hand  it  had  begun  life  as  a  fashion- 
able residence — but  fashion  has  long 
since  abandoned  Fourteenth  Street; 
and  at  this  time  a  restaurant  of  a 
Hungarian  flavor  occupied  the  street 
level,  the  first  story  was  devoted 
to  the  warerooms  of  a  piano-maker 
no  one  ever  heard  of,  while  higher  up 
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was  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
"  parlors,"  including  a  beauty  special- 
ist, a  clairvoyant,  a  chiropodist  and  a 
professor  of  vocal  culture.  On  the 
top  floor  of  such  a  building  the 
"parlors"  become  "studios";  there 
were  four  of  these,  two  little  ones, 
and  two  big  ones;  and  they  were 
tenanted  at  this  time  by  four  young 
gentlemen,  impecunious  and  opti- 
mistic in  the  same  degree:  to  wit, 
"Skipper"  Garford,  "Tomjones" 
Hopkins,  "Patsy"  Donlon  and 
"Angy"  Rawlinson. 

The  Skipper  was  the  eldest  of  the 
quartette,  and  his  satiric  manner  set 
the  tone  of  the  crowd — it  was  he  who 
had  named  them  the  "attic  philoso- 
phers." He  wore  a  black  beard  and 
a  flowing  tie,  and  hired  his  soul  by 
the  week  to  an  "interior  desecrator." 
So  subtle  was  his  vein  of  humor  that 
it  was  frequently  an  embarrassment 
to  him;  he  never  could  get  it  to  be 
believed  that  occasionally  he  might 
mean  what  he  said.  Skipper  was  a 
terror  to  any  display  of  feeling;  and 
whenever  the  younger  ones  were 
overtaken  by  sentimentality  they 
had  to  creep  into  each  other's  beds 
and  confess  it  in  whispers.  The 
other  three  were  much  of  an  age. 
Tomjones,  who  worked  in  an  insurance 
ofhee  by  day  and  at  night  talked 
about  writing  a  play,  was  a  sharp 
and  resourceful  person,  with  eyes  as 
bright  and  black  as  sloes.  There 
was  a  thin  grace  about  him  destined 
to  work  damage  with  the  other  sex, 
but  he  had  not  discovered  that  yet. 
Just  now  he  was  wearing  some  sparse 
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hairs  on  his  chin  which  he  called  an  im- 
perial, and  disdaining  female  society. 
"Patsy"  was  Patsy  by  reason  of  the 
race  he  sprang  from;  his  real  name 
was  Hubert,  which  he  loathed.  He 
played  the  fiddle  in  a  "red  ink 
dispensary"  on  University  Place, 
and  was  rosy  and  jolly;  the  mere 
sound  of  his  rich  giggle  was  enough 
to  set  off  everyone  within  hearing. 
The  fourth  was  a  painter,  "Angy" 
being  short  for  Michelangelo,  or  angora 
(because  he  wore  his  hair  long) — it 
had  been  forgotten  which.  Angy  had 
no  humor  at  all:  if  he  had,  he  never 
would  have  been  continually  painting 
wood-nymphs  in  a   studio    7   x   12. 


ENGAGING   DEALERS  IN  CHAMOIS  SKIN 

When  the  others  wished  to  provoke 
him  they  said  he  looked  like  a  rabbit; 
while  for  himself  Angy  discovered 
in  the  mirror  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  pre-raphaelite  type. 


Such   were   the   four   friends   who 
dwelt  on   the   top   floor  of    No.    21 
in  merriment  and  high  content,  with- 
out an  enemy  in  the  world  but  the 
landlord,   the    gas-collector  and   the 
tenants  of  the  floor  beneath.      The 
question   of    rent    loomed    large   on 
their  horizon,  and  thus  it  happened 
that  an  emissary  of  the  landlord  was 
among  their  most  frequent  visitors 
— they  always  needed  the  money  for 
other  things.     The  philosophers  had 
developed  considerable  skill  and  in- 
genuity in  the  game  of  baiting  the 
rent -collector.     The  unfortunate  vic- 
tim was  a  good-looking  youth  with 
a  sentient  eye,  one  who,  under  other 
rirnimstafii-ps  mioht  have  been  first- 
the  crowd,  though 
»ss   they   had  this 
st  him  personally, 
his    hair   was    al- 
damningly  brushed 
lis  clothes  in  out- 
us  good  order.    His 
was  Arthur  Coul- 
iut  the  philosophers 
at  know  it ;  to  them 
/as   not   a    fellow- 
jre  at  all,    but   a 
ol   of     Oppression, 
they   treated    him 
dingly.     Coulson 
1  tendency  to  blush 
ose  his  head  under 
ry,    which    was 
"  nuts  "    to 

the  philos- 

— -      ophers. 

The  rent- 
collector 
never  found 
them  unpre- 
pared; once 
when     he 
opened  Skip- 
n   plump    into    an 
>m  the  ceiling  and 
gub  a  uu  uigui,  another  time  the 
floor  inside  the  door  had  been  gener- 
ously  greased,   and   upon   being   re- 
quested to  enter  he  obeyed — in  a  most 
humiliating  posture.     He  would  find 
them  hard  at  work,  and  ostentatiously 
polite — the   hardest  thing  of  all  to 
bear.     Sometimes  Skipper  would  be 
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afflicted  with  a  sudden  deafness,  and 
make  him  shout  his  requests  for 
something  on  account ,  Skipper  gravely 
answeringhim  in  the  pretence  that  they  ■ 
were  talking  about  the  political  situa- 
tion. Another  time  he  found  the  four 
engaged  in  a  furious  and  carefully  re- 
hearsed quarrel  and  ami- 
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the  stairs  hot  and  baffled.  He  was  the 
more  easily  discomposed  because  he 
secretly  detested  his  errand,  and  ad- 
mired the  ingenious  Skipper  beyond 
measure.  The  philosophers  would 
have  been  surprised  to  learn  what  was 
a  fact,  that  the  dearest  wish  of  the 
proper-appearing  little  rent-collector's 
heart  was  to  make  another  of  their 
crew,  and  defy  the  landlord  himself. 


One   autumn   morning   something 

like  consternation  appeared  to  have 

descended     on      the      philosophers, 

quenching   their    customary    spirits. 

They  were  gathered  in  Skipper's  room. 

Skipper  had  an  open  letter  in  his 

hand,  and  his  pipe  had  gone  out,  a  sign 

nt  "trong  emotion. 

njones's  hands 

e  thrust  deep 

lis  pockets  and 

head  sunk  on 

breast.     Even 

j   jolly  Patsy 

ked  anxious, 

I  Angy  percep- 

y  sorrier  than 

al  for  himself. 

A     female 

I"    exclaimed 

ajones  with  a 

.gic   gesture. 

x>d-bye  to  all 

dom!" 

We  '11  have  to 
t  expurgating 
vocabulary!" 
d  Patsy,  in 
nay. 

And  go  around 
fully  dressed 
all  the 
time  I "  ad- 
ded Angy. 

"Of  course 
I  could  get 
her  a  room 
somewhere 
else,"  began 
Skipper. 

"You 
couldn't  af- 
ford it,"  said 
Tomjones; 
"besides  she 
will  have  to  eat,  I  suppose.  No,  this 
is  the  first  real  misfortune  that  has 
hit  the  bunch,  and  we  11  stand  to- 
gether under  it.  I  '11  bunk  in  with 
you,  and  we  '11  put  her  in  my  room." 
Patsy  and  Angy  supported  the 
proposal,  and  Skipper  looked  un- 
comfortably grateful. 

"How  old  is  your  sister.  Skipper?" 
asked  Patsy,  presently. 
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"Used  to  be  seven  years  younger 
than  me,"  said  Skipper,  attempting 
to  recover  his  usual  facetiousness. 

"That  would  make  her  twenty," 
remarked  the  literal  Angy. 

11  Most  exasperating  age  of  woman ! " 
said  Tomjones,  sententiously. 

"Is  she  handy?"  asked  Angy,  cau- 
tiously. 

"Devil  a  bit!"  said  SJripper.  "Can't 
boil  water  without  burning  it." 

Angy  frowned.  He  had  settled 
ideas  about  the  sphere  of  women. 

"What  started  her  off  on  this  New 
York  idea?"  asked  Tomjones. 

"I  assume  she  has  gathered  the 
impression  from  admiring  female 
relatives  that  she  has  genius,"  said 
Skipper.  "She  is  determined  upon 
a  career!" 

"What  can  she  do?"  asked  Angy. 
Nothing." 

That  's  all  that 's  expected  of  these 
home-grown  geniuses,"  said  Tomjones. 
"They  just  sit  around  the  house  and 
'gene'!" 

1  *  What  's  her  name,  Skipper  ? ' ' 
asked  Patsy. 

"Phyllis." 

Tomjones  made  a  wry  face.  "A 
regular  girly  girl's  name,"  said  he. 
"I  bet  she  curls  her  hair  and  wears 
bows  on  her  shoes!" 

"I  know  she  does,"  Skipper  said. 

Two  of  them  groaned  dismally. 

As  for  Patsy,  he  assumed  a  sus- 
piciously casual  air.  "Is  she — er — 
pretty?"  he  asked. 

The  other  three  turned  on  him 
wrathfully.  To  make  matters  worse 
Patsy  blushed  to  his  ears. 

"What  difference  does  that  make  ?  " 
demanded  Angy. 

"The  beginning  of  the  end!"  said 
Tomjones,  wagging  his  head. 

Then  they  waited  for  the  Skipper 
to  annihilate  him. 

"You  little  Irish  calf!"  said  he 
deliberately  filling  his  pipe.  "  Under- 
stand this!  If  we  've  got  to  put  up 
with  a  petticoat  on  the  premises, 
it  *s  not  going  to  be  petticoat  govern- 
ment, see?  She  's  going  to  be  taught 
her  place.  No  faithful  Fido  business 
in  these  diggings  if  I  know  it!  If 
she  doesn't  like  it  and  wants  to  go 


home,  so  much  the  better.  At  the 
first  sign  of  any  lackadaisical  tendency 
to  lallygag  on  the  part  of  a  member 
of  this  community,  out  he  goes!  Is  it 
agreed?" 

"Sure  thing!"  said  Tomjones  and 
Angy  virtuously. 

"It  was  a  natural  enough  ques- 
'  tion,"  grumbled  Patsy. 


Since  It  was  not  to  be  helped,  the 
philosophers  with  characteristic  elas- 
ticity set  about  to  make  the  best  of 
the  coming  of  Phyllis.  Her  arrival 
was  timed  for  a  Sunday  morning,  and 
a  gala  breakfast  was  made  ready  in 
her  honor.  While  the  Skipper  went 
up  to  the  Grand  Central  to  meet  her, 
Angy,  the  culinary  expert  (by  a 
special  dispensation  the  talents  of 
painting  and  cooking  are  usually 
found  in  conjunction)  made  a  salad 
out  of  canned  lobster;  while  Tom- 
jones went  out  to  buy  two  bottles  of 
Nebiola.  Nebiola  is  Italian  and 
sparkling,  and  Tomjones  knew  where 
it  was  to  be  got  for  seventy-five  cents 
the  bottle.  Phyllis  had  announced 
in  her  letter  that  she  would  bring  a 
Christmas  cake,  which  was  relied  on  to 
complete  the  meal.  Meanwhile  Patsy 
put  the  place  in  order:  when  the 
practicable  furniture  from  the  other 
rooms  was  brought  into  Skipper's 
apartment,  and  Angy's  canvases  hung 
about  the  walls  (there  were  plenty 
of  those  at  any  rate)  it  did  not  look 
half  bad.  A  fire  was  laid  in  the  grate, 
ready  against  the  arrival  of  the  guest; 
there  was  only  half  a  scuttle  of  coal. 

Angy,  whose  wardrobe,  of  all  the 
philosophers  was  the  most  chronically 
insufficient,  cast  about  in  his  mind, 
and  finally  determined  to  put  on  an 
1830  suit  from  among  his  properties. 
It  had  nankeen  breeches  with  straps, 
a  long-tailed  blue  coat  and  a  stock. 
Thus  fitted  out,  with  his  longish  hair 
and  faraway  eyes,  Angy  looked  posi- 
tively romantic.  The  other  two  re- 
garded his  brass  buttons  jealously; 
Tomjones  slipped  away,  presently  to 
reappear  in  chaps,  a  sombrero  and 
revolvers;  but  all  Patsy  could  rake 
up  was  a  blue  fez  and  a  sash  to  match, 


AND  THEN  SHB  WAS  BRAKING  THEIR  II 


Their  preparations  complete,  they 
waited  for  their  guest  in  some  trepi- 
dation, for,  it  may  be  guessed,  this 
lofty  attitude  of  theirs  towards  the 
sex  was  simply  cover  for  a  wholesome 
fear.  Their  hearts  gave  a  jump  when 
they  heard  a  great  scamper  on  the 
stairs  at  last;  Tomjones  opened  the 
door.  She  blew  in  like  a  strong  breeze 
from  the  southwest;  they  had  a 
momentary  impression  of  a  rosy, 
starry-eyed  Presence  lighting  up  their 
old  room;  and  then  she  was  shaking 
their  hands. 

"Tomjones !  Angy !  Patsy !  See ! 
I  know  you  all!  Oh,  it 's  so  good  to 
be  here!"  She  had  a  voice  as  haunt- 
ing and  individual  as  the  oboe 
among  instruments. 

Examining  her  shyly,  and  with 
more  particularity,  they  saw  that  she 
was  thin  and  lithe,  especially  free  in 
her  movements,  "all  over  the  place," 
as  she  said  herself.  She  was  breath- 
less and  glowing  from  her  dash  up- 
stairs; her  flowerlike  lips  were  parted 
to  display  dazzling,  creamy  teeth.  In 
brief,  this  Phyllis's  whole  personality 
radiated  life  and  joy ;  the  three 
,.8 


amazed  young  philosophers  were 
thrilled  simultaneously  by  the  same 
thought;  and  each  glanced  furtively 
at  his  mates  to  read  there  if  he  was 
betraying  himself:  here  was  a  glorious 
realization  in  the  flesh  of  the  dimly 
pictured  heroines  of  Tomjones's  plays, 
Patsy's  serenades  and  Angy's  wood- 
nymphs. 

During  breakfast  Phyllis  and  the 
Skipper  supplied  the  conversation — 
principally  Phyllis.  The  breasts  of  the 
other  three  were  oppressed  in  a  way 
by  a  sense  of  the  terrible  desirability 
of  their  guest.  Each  found  himself 
combating  a  tendency  to  heave  gusty 
sighs.  Lobster  salad  and  Nebiola 
lost  some  of  its  gusto  beside  the  new- 
found pleasure  they  had  in  looking 
at  her.  She  capsized  all  their  theories 
of  feminine  beauty;  her  mouth  was 
too  big,  her  nose  too  short,  her  hair 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other — but 
what  is  prettiness  after  all?  In  the 
brave  air  of  her,  in  the  shine  of  her 
eyes,  there  was  a  heart-disquieting 
sweetness  the  loveliest  of  bridling 
beauties  would  labor  in  vain  to  exert. 

Phyllis  made  no  bones  about  enjoy- 
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ing  the  provender.  "What  a  re- 
freshing breakfast ! ' '  she  cried.  ' '  You 
don't  know  how  sick  I  am  of  excelsior 
and  boiled  hay  for  breakfast!  One 
more  year  of  the  dear  old  deadly  farm 
would  surely  have  finished  me!" 

Here  was  a  new  kind  of  girl!  The 
hearts  of  these  professional  non- 
comformists  warmed  to  her  afresh. 
The  Skipper  in  the  excess  of  his 
fraternal  pride  forgot  to  be  satirical. 

After  breakfast  she  curled  up  on 
the  couch,  and  watched  the  boys 
clear  away.  The  fire  had  scarcely 
done  its  duty  by  the  room,  and  Angy 
hastened  to  get  a  rug  to  cover  her, 
Tomjones  brought  all  the  pillows  they 
possessed  to  put  behind  her  back,- 
and  Skipper  pulled  down  the  blind 
to  keep  the  sun  out  of  her  eyes. 
Patsy,  busy  with  the  dishes,  smiled 
a  little  to  observe  these  evidences  of  a 
change  in  the  general  point  of  view; 
but  he  discreetly  held  his  tongue. 

Patsy  watched  and  abode  his  time, 
and  when  the  dishes  were  washed,  he 
secured  the  end  of  the  couch  at  her 
feet.  The  Skipper  by  tacit  consent 
was  allowed  to  sit  by  the  head  of  the 
couch;  and  Angy  and  Tomjones  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  places  a  little 
farther  off.  Phyllis  had  called  for 
her.  valise,  and  was  laboriously  striv- 
ing to  mend  a  ripped  glove.  The 
Skipper  after  watching  her  struggles  a 
little  took  it  out  of  her  hands  and 
prepared  to  do  the  work  himself. 
Ten  years  of  a  bachelor's  life  had 
made  Skipper  not  unhandy  with  the 
needle. 

As  for  the  three  youngsters  they 
sat  as  still  as  mice  watching  her  with 
broad  smiles  and  delighted  eyes  in 
a  sort  of  pleasant  maze.  Phyllis 
leaned  back  with  her  hands  behind 
her  head,  and  undertook  to  keep 
them  entertained.  She  talked  with 
eyes,  nose,  mouth,  with  the  whole  of 
herself.  The  play  of  expression  across 
her  face  reminded  them  of  the*  vagrant 
puffs  of  wind  that  eddy  hither  and 
thither  across  a  sunny,  sheltered 
pool. 

"Please,  Tomjones,"  said  Phyllis, 
"push  the  pillows  down  a  little." 

He  jumped  to  obey  her. 


"Angy,  you  can  make  a  picture  of 
me  if  you  like." 

Angy  flew  to  get  his  sketch-block. 

Skipper  handed  her  the  glove,  neatly 
mended. 

"Thanks,  dear,"  she  said.  "The 
other  one  is  just  ready  to  come  out. 
Would  you  mind  putting  a  stitch  or 
two  in  that?" 

Patsy  was  avenged. 


In  discussing  with  the  philosophers 
the  choice  of  a  career,  Phyllis  was 
entirely  frank  about  herself.  "Dear 
old  men,"  she  said,  "it 's  not  a  bit  of 
use,  really,  talking  about  stenog- 
raphy or  cashiering  or  anything. 
My  fingers  are  all  thumbs  and  my 
brains  a  perfect  sieve;  in  fact  I  'm 
good  for  nothing — but  people  gener- 
ally like  me.  The  only  place  for  such 
a  one  is  the  stage." 

So  the  stage  was  resolved  upon, 
and  Phyllis  commenced  the  ordinary 
round  of  the  dramatic  agencies.  The 
surfeited  underlings  of  these  estab- 
lishments were  little  likely  to  perceive 
under  her  country  clothes  and  ill- 
assured  manner,  that  curious,  individ- 
ual charm;  she  confessed  she  made  a 
bad  impression,  and  blank  discourage- 
ment was  the  only  result.  Finally 
the  philosophers  were  called  to  sit 
in  council  on  the  matter.  Tomjones 
presented  the  problem  in  a  nutshell. 

"Fellows,"  said  he,  "if  they  won't 
have  anything  to  do  with  Phil  without 
she  has  experience,  we  've  got  to 
supply  her,  that  's  all.  We  '11  back 
her  first  venture  ourselves." 

"But  we  have  no  money,"  said 
Phyllis. 

The  statement  admitted  of  no  argu- 
ment. The  four  philosophers  went 
into  committee  of  the  whole,  smoking 
like  volcanoes  as  if  they  expected  to 
draw  ideas  from  their  pipes.  Patsy 
was  the  first  to  find  inspiration  therein. 

"Phil  might  sing  a  song  down  at 
Yellow's  every  night,"  said  he. 

"Yellow's,"  i.e.  Pagliariello's,  was 
the  table  d'hote  where  Patsy  played 
the  fiddle. 

"Think   Yellow 'd   stand   for   it? 
drawled  the  Skipper. 
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Phil  threw  a  pillow  at  him. 

"Sure I M  asseverated  Patsy.  "We 
would  n't  ask  anything.  All  we  want 
is  the  experience." 

"You've  overlooked  something, 
Patsy  dear,"  suggested  Phil.  "I 
can't    sing." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Tomjones; 
"you  can  talk  the  words.  I  '11  write 
them  for  you.  Something  different 
from  ordinary  songs." 

"  No  doubt  about  that,"  murmured 
the  Skipper. 

"And  I'll  write  the  music,"  said 
Patsy. 

"We'll  botn  teach  you,"  said 
Tomjones.  "Simplicity  will  be  the 
proper  caper." 

"But  I  've  nothing  to  wear,"  said 
poor  Phil — like  all  her  grandmothers 
since  Eve. 

"I'll  design  you  a  dress,"  said 
Angy .  * '  That 's  my  business.  Cheese 
cloth  or  any  cheap  material,  and  I  '11 
paint  it  with  natural  flowers,  and 
drape  it." 

When  at  last  Skipper  deigned  to 
enter  into  the  business  the  others  felt 
its  success  was  assured.  "I  'U  make 
you  a  necklace  of  priceless  scarabs," 
said  he;  "modelling  wax  and  green 
gold." 

"Shoes?"  said  Phyllis. 

"Your  feet  will  be  under  the 
table,"  said  Tomjones. 

"But,^  I  say,  fellows,"  objected 
Angy,  suddenly;  "it  wouldn't  be 
respectable  for  Phil  to  sit  there  all 
alone  in  a  restaurant  and  sing,  or 
just  with  a  crowd  of  fellows!" 

This  was  temporarily  a  poser;  for 
however  joyfully  the  philosophers 
defied  the  conventions  of  respecta- 
bility on  their  own  account,  they 
were  neglecting  no  precautions  on 
behalf  of  their  dearest  Phil.  There 
was  another  pause  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  smoke. 

"I  have  it!"  said  Tomjones  at  last. 
"  Last  Sunday  I  met  old  Brownie,  the 
medium  downstairs,  out  walking — a 
pattern  of  respectability!  We  could 
hire  her  for  a  mother  for  Phil." 

Carried. 

It  happened  that  the  finances  of 
the  philosophers  experienced  a  slight 


easement  about  this  time,  which 
made  it  easier  to  work  out  these 
plans.  Indeed  matters  were  so  far 
improved  that  it  had  not  been 
necessary  for  the  rent-collector  to  call 
for  some  weeks.  And  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  one  evening,  a  week  or  two 
later,  a  transfigured  Phyllis  stood  in 
Skipper's  room  with  the  four  philoso- 
phers ranged  in  an  admiring  semi- 
circle before  her,  while  Mrs.  Brown 
in  her  rear  sewed  together  the  ends 
of  the  girdle  that  covered  the  joinings 
and  held  all  firm.  Phyllis's  outer 
clothes  were  pinned  on  and  sewed  to 
her  much  like  the  garments  of  one  of 
those  inexpensive  dolls,  that  are  not 
meant  to  be  undressed ;  but  the  effect 
at  a  few  feet  distance  and  under  the 
light  was  perfection.  It  was  the 
simplest  form  of  drapery  and  the  best 
suited  to  Phyllis's  spare  and  graceful 
frame;  her  bones,  Angy  said,  were 
exactly  in  the  right  places.  Moreover, 
to  Phyllis's  astonishment,  it  was  quite 
in  style.  It  was  decorated  with 
purple  fleur-de-lys  and  their  leaves. 
It  is  true  the  groundwork  was  of 
cheap  material,  but  it  would  have 
cost  a  fine  lady  hundreds  of  dollars 
to  have  such  beautifully  painted 
flowers  on  her  gown;  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  at  any  price  she  could  have  com- 
manded the  loving  pains  that  had 
been  spent  to  create  the  whole  effect 
and  to  suit  it  to  Phyllis's  very  self. 
The  costume  was  completed  by  a 
big  black  beaver  borrowed  from  a 
friendly  studio,  brushed  and  ironed 
into  new  life,  cunningly  cocked  up 
and  decorated  with  a  band  of  gold 
braid  and  a  gilded  quill. 

Phyllis  set  off  in  advance  with  Mrs. 
Brown  and  Patsy.  The  other  three, 
after  having  as  a  last  precaution 
assiduously  resined  the  palms  of  their 
hands,  followed  ten  minutes  later. 
Pagliariello's  was  on  the  corner  of 
Thirteenth  Street,  a  second-story 
restaurant.  At  the  back  of  the  room 
there  was  a  little  platform  for  Patsy 
and  the  pianist,  and  Phyllis  with  her 
pseudo-mother  occupied  a  table  just 
beneath.  The  other  members  of  the 
crowd  on  their  arrival  seated  them- 
selves in  the  front  of  the  room  to 
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prevent  any  suspicion  of  collusion  in 
the  matter  of  applause.     The  restau- 
rant was  not  very  full,  for  business  was 
only      moderatelv 
good,     and     Si] 
Pagliariello  incl 
to  discouragenu 
It  seemed  an 
to  them  all  be 
the  moment 
rived — Phyllis  i 
to   sing    at    se- 
thirty,  when 
major   part   of 
diners  just  finish 
would   b  e    pres 
ably  in  the  best 
position  to  be  er 
tained — but  at 
Patsy  arose   a 
played  the  intro< 
tion  to    their    s 
with   a   bow  ■ 
trembled.     Phy 
was  apparently 
coolest  person  th 
she  extended  ] 
adorable  forea 
on  the  tableclot 
front  of  her,  loo 
clasping  her  fin 
(she    had   taker 
her  gloves)  and  s 
i  n  g     ingratiati: 
from  table  to  ts 
chanted    her  1: 
song  as  if  she 
thoroughly  en- 
joyed it.     It 
was    called 
"Mary    and= 
John,"   and™ 
dealt    with    a 
rural     love-af-.- 
fair;  simplicity 
was  its  princi-  / 
pal  recommen- 
dation.     But 
whether     the 
song  was  good 
■  or   bad    made 
no   manner  of  A  transpigl 

difference;     it 

provided  an  excuse  for  Phyllis's  arch 
and  unaffected  smile;  and  that  was 
what  captivated  every  beholder. 


The  applause  that  followed  upon 
the    conclusion    of    the    song   really 
needed    no    three    pairs    of    resined 
palms  to  lead   it. 
he  sound  of  it  was 
ke  wine  in  the 
sins  of   the   four 
hilosophers. 
hyllis  was  obliged 
)  repeat  the   last 
:anza,     Pagliari- 
lo    in   the   back- 
round  rubbed  his 
inds    delightedly 
id  a  new  hope 
learned  in  his  eye. 
atsy,     shrewdly 
bserving   him, 
ade  no  doubt  but 
iat  he  would  be 
>od  for  a  loan  next 
ay  sufficient  to 
othe  Phyllis  more 
lduringly. 
Later,  it   need 
ardly   be   said, 
lere  was  a  suitable 
lebration  on  the 
ip  floor  of  No.  ai. 
h  e    philosophers 
vited  their  many 
friends.     The 
_    night   was 
mild  for   the 
season,  the 
moon  shining, 
and  to   the 
tune  of  Pat- 
sy's   fiddle 
they    danced 
on  the  crack- 
ling tin   roof 
of  the  exten- 
sion    outside 
Patsy's    win- 
dow s — until 
the   unfortu- 
nate music - 
teacher  who 
lived  beneath 
came    raving 
tBD  phyllis  jnto  the  hall 

and  threat- 
ened to  commit  suicide  before  their 
eyes. 

The  next  night,  with  these  unusual 
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expenses,  there  was  not  money  enough 
left  to  allow  Skipper,  Angy  and 
Tom jones  to  dine  at  Yellow's;  so 
Phyllis,  Patsy  and  Mrs.  Brown  started 
off  alone.  Mrs.  Brown,  who  for  a 
medium  proved  to  be  almost  human, 
as  Tom  jones  said,  would  not  hear  of 
accepting  anything  for  her  services 
as  a  mother.  She  had  helped  with 
the  sewing  too.  When  they  had 
gone  Angy  and  Tomjones  sat  them- 
selves down  in  Skipper's  room  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  further- 
ing Phyllis 's  artistic  career.  Skipper 
was  absent  on  some  mysterious 
errand. 

"Yellow's  is  all  very  well,  of  course," 
said  Angy,  patronizingly;  "but  we 
must  n't  let  her  stay  there  long.  She 
must  be  boomed  in  some  way." 

"How  would  it  be  if  we  made  a 
tour  of  all  the  agencies,"  suggested 
Tomjones,  "and  called  on  them,  the 
four  of  us  one  right  after  the  other? 
That  would  make  them  take  notice." 

"No,"  said  Angy,  "we  ought  to 
m~!:e  them  come  to  us." 

"Well,  suppose  we  got  signs,"  sub- 
stitute 1  the  indefatigable  one,  "and 
you  could  paint  very  original  and  at- 
tractive advertising  on  them,  and 
we  could  carry  them  about  town, 
all  four  of  us  in  a  row." 

Angy  considered  it.  "Too  undig- 
nified," he  said,  finally.  "Our  meth- 
ods must  be  very  high-class." 

Further  discussion  was  cut  short 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Skipper  with  an 
immense  parcel,  which  looked  some- 
thing like  a  bouquet  of  American 
beauties  but  upon  being  unrolled 
proved  to  be  a  megaphone  of  the 
largest  size.  Its  purpose  was  im- 
mediately apparent  to  the  other  two. 

"Bully!  Bully!"  they  cried,  beating 
Skipper  between  the  shoulders. 

"Made  a  deal  with  Yellow,"  he 
informed  them. 

The  gas  was  promptly  turned  out, 
and  a  front  window  thrown  up. 

Now  between  six  and  six-thirty  a 
goodly  crowd  passes  back  and  forth 
across  Fourteenth  Street  bound  din- 
nerwards,  and  to  a  show  or  otherwhere. 
At  a  certain  moment  of  an  evening 
in  November  the  part  of  this  crowd 


that  happened  to  be  midway  between 
Fifth  Avenue  and  University  Place 
was  astounded  to  hear  a  great  boom- 
ing voice,  descending  apparently  from 
the  sky;  and  this  is  what  it  said: 

"Oyez!  Oyez! 

"Go  to  PagliarieUo's  table  d'hote! 

"Thirteenth  and  University \  up- 
stairs ! 

"Fifty  cents  with  a  bottle  of  wine! 

"La  Fleur-de-lys  sings  lMary  and 
John '  every  night ! 

"The  latest  sensation!  You  cant 
afford  to  miss  it!'* 

Those  who  heard  paused,  and 
wonderingly  craned  their  necks;  but 
nothing  could  be  made  out  in  the 
darkness.  When  they  began  to 
recover,  and,  passing  on,  gave  place 
to  a  new  lot,  the  legend  was  repeated 
from  above;  and  so  on  for  the  next 
hour.  A  goodly  number,  as  was 
natural,  turned  the  corner  to  have  a 
look  at  Pagliariello's;  and  of  these 
a  certain  proportion  said,  "Let's  go 
in."  Pagliariello  threw  up  his  hands 
in  ecstatic  dismay  at  the  proportions 
his  business  suddenly  assumed.  More- 
over, it  happened  that  an  ambitious 
young  reporter  on  the  alert  for  a  story 
was  among  those  who  heard  and 
obeyed  the  voice.  He  wrote  up  his 
impressions  in  a  highly  facetious  and 
appreciative  vein;  the  account  ap- 
peared next  day;  the  town  chuckled 
and  went  to  see;  and  the  future  of 
La  Fleur-de-lys  was  made. 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  dreary  Sunday  afternoon  in 
December  the  three  younger  philoso- 
phers were  crouching  over  the  fire 
in  Skipper's  studio  in  a  dejected  and 
quarrelsome  frame  of  mind  well  suited 
to  the  weather  outside. 

"  You  're  sore  because  you  did  n't 
get  the  chance  yourself,"  said  Angy, 
in  his  irritating  superior  way. 

"Oh,  shut  your  head,  rabbit;  you 
tire  my  ears,"  snapped  Patsy. 

"  If  you  don't  like  it  you  're  free 
to  clear  out,"  said  Angy. 

"What  in  thunder's  the  matter 
with  you  two!"  this  witlf  a  sudden 
ebullition  of  bile  from  Tomjones. 

"Angy  doesn't  play  the  game," 
complained  Patsy.     "He  sneaked  up 
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to  the  theatre  last  night,  without 
letting  any  of  us  know,  and  walked 
home  with  her." 

"I  didn't  sneak  off,"  contradicted 
Angy.     "  You  were  n't  around ! " 

"You  knew  where  you  could  find 
us, "  said  Patsy. 

"What  of  it?  Do  you  think  I  'm 
going  to  drag  all  my  friends  along 
when  I  get  a  chance  to  walk  with 
her?" 

"It  was  understood  none  of  us 
would  take  advantage  of  the  others!" 

"Oh,  what's  the  use!"  said  Tom- 
jones,  gloomily.  "We  're  all  in  the 
same  boat;  she  doesn't  give  a  hang 
for  any  of  us!" 

They  relapsed  into  a  dejected 
silence. 

"  It 's  the  rotten  suspense  that  gets 
my  goat,"  said  Patsy,  after  a  while. 

"I  was  thinking  of  that,"  said 
Tomjones.  "Let's  put  an  end  to  it. 
Let  each  man  go  to  her  and  state  his 
case!" 

"No,  sir!"  said  Patsy,  with  heat. 
"  You  could  n't  trust  Angy.  He  'd 
appeal  to  her  feelings!" 

Angy  indignantly  denied  the  impu- 
tation. 

"We  might  write,"  suggested  Patsy 
— "showing  each  other  the  letters  of 
course,"  he  quickly  added. 

"It  would  look  cowardly,"  said 
Tomjones.  "We  've  got  to  stand  up 
to  her." 

"Then  we'll  have  to  go  all  to- 
gether," said  Patsy. 

"Who'd  do  the  talking?"  en- 
quired Angy,  trying  to  look  uncon- 


scious. 


Not  you,  crocodile ! "  flashed  Patsy. 

"I  wouldn't  put  myself  forward," 
retorted  the  aggrieved  Angy. 

"Sure,  you  would  n't!"  said  Patsy 
bitterly.  "  You  'd  try  to  get  around 
her  with  the  don't-mind-me-but-ob- 
serve-my-two-noble-friends  racket!  I 
know  you!" 

"Then  the  only  thing  is  to  tell 
Skipper,  and  let  him  work  it  for  us," 
said  Tomjones. 

"Oh  Lord!  how  he'd  laugh!" 
groaned  Angy. 

"Let  him  laugh,"  said  Tomjones, 
grimly.     "We  've  got  to  lump  it!" 


So  when  the  Skipper  presently  re- 
turned he  was  informed  amidst  a 
painful  embarrassment  and  with 
much  beating  about  the  bush,  how 
matters  stood  between  his  three 
friends  and  his  sister.  In  the  relief 
they  experienced  in  finally  getting 
it  out,  Skipper's  facetious  comments 
did  not  hurt  so  much  as  they  ex- 
pected; in  fact,  under  his  most 
jocular  flights  they  perceived  a  certain 
kindness.  He  clapped  them  all  on 
the  back  and  promised  to  intercede 
without  fear  or  favor. 

Phyllis  arrived,  as  rosy  and  spark- 
ling from  a  tussle  with  the  wind  and 
rain — as  Nebiola.  Now  that  she 
had  secured  a  regular  engagement, 
and  was  moved  into  more  comfortable 
quarters,  she  came  to  take  tea  with 
the  philosophers  on  Sunday  after- 
noons. At  her  coming  the  three 
glum  faces  brightened  and  turned  to 
her  like  satellites  to  the  parent  planet. 
Still  Phyllis  could  not  help  but  feel 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was 
charged  to  a  considerable  degree. 

"Mercy!  How  dressy  we  are!" 
she  cried.  "Washed  and  tidied  and 
fresh  as  three  little  daisies!  No 
not  daisies,"  she  amended,  coming 
closer  and  delicately  sniffing;  "three 
little  tobacco  plants!  What 's  in  the 
wind?" 

Explanations  were  postponed  until 
tea  was  made.  Afterwards  they  sat 
about  the  fire  without  lighting  the  gas, 
the  three  suitors  in  a  row  on  one  side, 
Phyllis  facing  them,  and  Skipper 
in  the  middle  like  an  interlocutor. 

"Phil,"  began  the  Skipper;  "look 
on  my  young  friends  here." 

"I  see  them,"  said  she.  "And  so 
much  solemnity!  Three  fascinating, 
romantic  little  cavaliers!  Roderigo, 
Florizel  and  Don  Balthazar,  your 
servant,  messieurs!" 

She  sprang  up  and  curtsied  low; 
a  frown  appeared  simultaneously  on 
the  three  faces. 

"Why  insist  on  the  diminutive?" 
suggested  Skipper,  mildly. 

"'Little'  is  just  because  I'm  so 
fond  of  them,"  explained  Phyllis. 

"All  right!"  said  the  Skipper; 
"now  listen:  you  are  disturbing  the 
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holy  peace  of  this  brotherhood,  and 
I  won't  stand  for  it!" 

"  Eh  ? "  said  PhyUis,  looking  startled. 

"Look  at  them!"  continued  Skip- 
per. "  Turned  like  three  pans  of  milk 
after  a  thundershower !  They  ' ve  been 
curdling  something  fierce  all  after- 
noon. We  've  got  to  do  something 
about  it.  They  all  got  it  at  once,  so 
I  could  n't  quarantine  the  infection." 

"  You  're  mixed,"  said  PhyUis ; "  got 
what?" 

"Love,  the  microbe,"  said  Skipper; 
44  as  bad  a  triple  case  as  I  never  hope 
to  see." 

"Oh!"  said  Phyllis,  impressed  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  not- 
withstanding Skipper's  facetiousness. 

"First-rate  fellows,  tool"  Skipper 
went  on;  "here's  Patsy  plays  like  a 
son-of-a-gun,  and  Angy  can  paint 
to  beat  the  band,  and  Tomjones  is 
writing  a  thundering  fine  play! 
Squareheads  every  one  of  them,  with 
vices  I  can  thoroughly  recommend! 
Speak  up  and  restore  the  status 
quo  as  far  as  you  can.  Which  profes- 
sion will  you  adopt, — music,  painting 
or  the  drama?" 

Phyllis 's  arms  dropped  to  her  sides, 
and  she  looked  somewhat  blankly 
from  one  to  another.  Presently  her 
look  softened  a  little ;  she  was  thinking, 
no  doubt,  what  a  quaint  and  affecting 
study  in  boyishness  the  three  faces 
offered:  honest,  red-headed  Patsy's 
soul  was  shining  straight  out  of  his 
gray  eyes;  Angy  with  his  wavy  hair 
and  sensitive  features  looked  poetic 
and  melancholy — and  was  aware  of 
the  effect;  while  Tomjones  with  his 
close-cropped  black  poll  and  thin, 
resolute  grace  of  feature  was  pursing 
his  lips  as  if  about  to  whistle,  and  try- 
ing to  look  as  if  he  did  n't  care. 

Phyllis  darted  across  and  hugged 
each  one  in  turn,  and  kissed  his 
cheek — the  philosophers  submitting 
but  half-heartedly;  for  it  was  not  the 
kind  of  an  embrace  they  desired. 
"You  dear,  funny  boys!"  she  cried. 
"As  if  I  could  pick  out  any  one  of 
you!  I  love  you  all  exactly  the 
same — like  brothers ! " 

The  three  faces  fell  still  further  at 
the  sound  of  the  last  word. 


"  Besides,  you  don't  really  love  me, 
not  one  of  you,"  continued  Phyllis; 
"you've  just  discovered  what  a 
delicious  thing  love  is,  and  you  just 
use  me  as  a  convenient  peg  to  hang 
your  pretty  fancies  on!" 

Angy  and  Patsy  started  to  protest, 
but  Tomjones  looked  at  her  nar- 
rowly, and  said  with  quiet  assurance : 
"There  's  someone  else!" 

Phyllis  was  plainly  startled. 

"Who  is  it?"  demanded  the  Skip- 
per, fraternal  instincts  instantly  on 
the  alert. 

Phyllis  saw  that  she  had  betrayed 
herself.  "I  meant  to  tell  you,  any- 
way," she  said.  "It's  someone  who 
liked  my  singing  in  the  restaurant." 

"  Did  he  come  up  and  speak  to  you  ?" 
said  Skipper  aghast — "with  Mrs. 
Brown  there  and  all!" 

"  No,  he  wrote,"  said  Phyllis;  "and 
sent  flowers." 

There  were  sounds  of  wrath  and 
indignation  from  all  the  philosophers. 

"You  needn't  get  excited,"  said 
Phyllis  coolly.  "  I  'm  perfectly  willing 
to  showyou,orany  one,whathe  wrote." 

She  produced  a  note  from  the 
bosom  of  her  dress,  and  handed  it  to 
Skipper.     He  read  it  and  returned  it. 

"Sounds  honest,"  he  said  grumb- 
lingly.  "Why  didn't  you  refer  him 
*  to  your  friends,  as  he  asks  you  to?" 

Phyllis  smiled  enigmatically.  "  Men 
could  n't  choose  for  me,"  she  said. 

"What  does  he  do?"  enquired 
Skipper. 

"  He 's  as  poor  as  all  the  rest  of  us," 
said  Phyllis.  "He  's  obliged  to  work 
in  an  office  like  Tomjones — but  he  's 
a  poet,  really.  Look,  here's  some- 
thing he  wrote  to  me!"  producing 
another  paper  from  the  same  place. 

"Poetry!  Shucks!  I'm  no  judge," 
said  Skipper,  handing  it  over. 

Tomjones's  fingers  trembled  a  little 
as  he  took  it,  for  the  paper  retained 
the  warmth  of  its  delicate  resting- 
place.  He  read  it  slowly  by  the  light 
of  the  fire;  and  then  looked  hard  into 
the  coals. 

"Well?"  demanded  PhyUis. 

"It's  good  stuff,"  said  Tomjones 
dejectedly.  "The  real  thing,  simple 
and  "  genuine.     I — I    could  n't    have 
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done  it  myself.  Fellows, "  he  added 
with  an  effort,  "  I  believe  he  's  a  better 
man  than  any  of  us." 

Phyllis  pressed  his  hand  between 
both  of  hers;  Tomjones  was  grateful 
that  she  refrained  from  another 
sisterly  hug,  just  at  that  juncture. 

"  You  '11  be  good  to  him,  for  my 
sake,  won't  you?"  said  Phyllis  to 
them  all. 

"Produce  him  and  we'll  see,"  said 
Skipper. 

"  But  you  must  promise  to  give  him 
a  fair  show,  to  receive  him  decently. 
He  admires  all  of  you  so  much!" 

"Admires  us!  Fancy  that!"  said 
the  Skipper,  with  his  ironical  grimace. 

However,  they  promised;  where- 
upon the  headlong  Phyllis  departed 
in  quest  of  the  young  man. 

While  she  was  away  the  Skipper 
had  a  brilliant  inspiration  to  with- 
draw into  Patsy's  room  for  a  while. 
The  three  disappointed  ones  drew 
together.  Impulsive  Patsy  threw  an 
arm  about  Angy's  shoulders  and  of-* 
fered  his  free  hand  to  Tomjones. 

"  Angy,  old  boy,  and  Tommy,  I  've 
been  a  perfect  beast  the  last  week  or 


two.  You  know  I  think  a  deuce  of  a 
lot  of  you  just  the  same!" 

"Oh,  stow  it,  you  Patsy!"  said 
Angy,  uncomfortably.  "I've  been 
the  worst  of  the  three!" 

Tomjones  thrust  an  arm  through 
Angy's  arm,  and  wrung  Patsy's  free 
hand.  "  Say,  it's  great  to  have  friends 
when  anything  hits  you  a  crack, 
isn't  it?"  he  said. 

That  was  all,  and  sufficient.  When 
Skipper  returned  they  drew  apart  a 
little,  and  the  four  of  them  sat 
about  the  fire  smoking,  without  an- 
other word  until  they  heard  two 
pairs  of  feet  ascending  the  stairs. 

The  four  of  them  raised  .their 
heads  simultaneously.  Cpuld  there 
have  been  something  reminiscent  in 
the  sound  of  the  heavier  footfalls? 

"Fellows,  I  have  a  hunch!"  said 
Tomjones,  suddenly. 

"What  is  it?"  they  demanded. 

"  'Member  what  she  said  about  his 
admiring  us?" 

"Well?" 

"  I  '11  bet  it 's  that  confounded 
little  rent-collector!" 

And  it  was. 
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London,  January  1,  19 10. 
If  any  one  had  predicted  a  year 
ago  that  the  House  of  Lords  would 
refuse  supplies  to  the  Crown,  force 
a  dissolution  on  a  Government  se- 
cure in  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  reduce  the  Exec- 
utive to  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing its  taxes  by  purely  voluntary 
agreements  with  the  taxpayers,  he 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  mad- 
man or  a  dreamer.  Yet  all  these 
things  have   taken   place.     At   this 


moment  there  exists  no  authority  in 
the  British  Isles  legally  entitled  to 
collect  revenue,  and  the  officials  act 
purely  on  the  faith  of  a  law-abiding 
people  that  that  authority  will  in  due 
course  be  restored. 

Equally  dramatic  is  the  breach 
which  has  been  opened  up  in  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  Constitution. 
All  our  writers  agree  that  that  his- 
toric instrument  of  government  rests 
on  three  great  principles.  The  first  is 
that  a  ministry  is  entitled  to  remain 
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in  office  so  long  as  it  retains  the  con- 
fidence of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
second  is  that  though  the  annual 
Finance  Bill  passes  through  the 
House  of  Lords  on  its  way  to  the 
Crown,  for  whose  service  it  is  intended, 
the  consent  of  the  hereditary  House 
is  assumed,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons alone  possesses  the  power  of 
the  purse,  and  that  through  that 
power,  undivided  and  unqualified, 
it  secures  the  control  of  the  Execu- 
tive. The  third  is  that,  should  pal- 
pable evidence  exist  of  an  opposition 
between  the  will  of  Parliament  and 
the  will  of  the  nation,  the  Crown  has 
the  power  to  dissolve  the  represen- 
tative assembly,  so  as  once  more  to 
bring  the  derived  and  the  ultimate 
authority  into  accord. 

On  the  night  of  November  30th,  the 
fabric  of  orderly  government,  built 
up  on  these  age-long  understandings, 
was  shattered  by  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  destroying  a 
budget  which  had  passed  the  House 
of  Commons,  after  months  of  minute 
discussion,  by  the  unprecedented 
majority  of  230.  No  such  usurpation 
has  ever  occurred  in  British  history. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  the 
action  of  the  Lords  in  i860,  when  they 
rejected  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duties.  That  act,  which  fades 
into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  its  successor,  was  declared  by 
Gladstone,  then  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  be  "the  most  gigantic 
and  the  most  dangerous  innovation 
of  our  times.' '  In  the  following  year 
it  was  undone,  and  all  our  statesmen 
and  constitutional  authorities  as- 
sumed that  its  repetition  had  been 
prevented  for  all  time.  The  Com- 
mons, having  first  asserted  their  su- 
preme control  over  finance  in  a  series 
of  solemn  resolutions,  proceeded  to 
link  all  the  taxes  together  in  a  single 
bill,  which  in  1894  was  given  its 
present  title  of  the  "Finance  Bill." 
The  repeal  of  the  paper  duties  was 
then  carried  with  every  other  pro- 
vision for  the  services  of  the  year. 
The  result  of  the  conflict  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Anson,  a 


Conservative  authority  on  the  Con- 
stitution, to  make  even  the  right  of 
rejection  of  a  Money  Bill  by  the 
Lords  "nugatory."* 

A  capital  example  of  this  truth 
occurred  well  within  the  memory 
of  this  generation.  Thirty-four  years 
later  Sir  William  Harcourt  largely 
increased  the  death  duties  and  stiffly 
graduated  them  against  the  richer 
estates.  The  Budget  embodying 
these  changes  was  bitterly  resented 
by  the  aristocracy.  But  so  heavily 
did  the  precedent  of  i860  weigh  with 
the  Peers  that  the  late  Lord  Salis- 
bury counselled  the  immediate 
passage  of  the  bill,  on  the  ground 
that  the  House  possessed  "no  power 
of  changing  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment," and  therefore  by  rejecting  a 
Budget  which  it  could  not  amend, 
could  only  "create  a  deadlock  from 
which  there'  was  no  escape."  That 
deadlock  has  now  been  brought 
about;  but  before  I  examine  the 
reasons  ^nd  motives  of  the  Peers  for 
throwing  to  the  winds  the  precedent 
of  i860,  and  all  earlier  precedents,  it 
is  necessary  to  measure  the  extreme 
gravity  of  their  offence. 

The  British  Constitution  is,  as  to  a 
small  part,  written;  as  to  a  greater 
part,  unwritten.  But  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  both  its  law  and  its  custom, 
extending  in  an  unbroken  line  through 
more  than  five  centuries,  tend  in  one 
direction — the  establishment  of  the 
power  of  the  Commons  over  finance, 
and  through  finance,  over  the  Execu- 
tive Government.  On  this  all  our  au- 
thorities agree.  "The  Conventions 
of  the  Constitution,"  says  Professor 
Dicey,  "now  consist  of  customs 
which  (whatever  their  historical  ori- 
gin) are  at  present  maintained  for 
the  sake  of  ensuring  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
ultimately,  through  the  elective 
House  of  Commons,  of  the  nation,  "f 
To  ensure  this  end  the  three  Con- 
stitutional Powers — the  Crown,  the 
Lords  and  the  Commons — are  sup- 
posed   to    act    harmoniously.     The 


*  The  Law.  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution, 
i,  p.  270  (4th  edition). 

t  The  Law  of  the  Constitution,  p.  360,  etc. 
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Crown  exercises  its  rights  through 
ministries  depending  on  the  favor 
of  the  elected  House.  A  further 
"understanding  or  habit,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Dicey,  decrees  that  "in  every 
serious  political  controversy' '  the 
Lords  give  way  to  the  Commons,  and 
that  if  they  resist,  the  Crown  may 
overcome  their  resistance  by  the 
creation  of  new  peerages.  The  effect 
of  these  understandings,  says  the 
American  Professor  Lawrence  Lowell 
— Harvard's  new  president, — is 
to  "restrain  the  opposition  of  the 
Lords  to  any  policy  on  which  the 
Commons,  backed  by  the  nation, 
are  determined.,,  This  conclusion 
was  endorsed  in  advance  by  Bagehot, 
perhaps  the  most  luminous  of  our 
modern  political  critics,  when  he 
said,  speaking  of  the  democratic 
suffrage  established  in  1867:  "We 
have  to  frame  such  tacit  rules,  to 
establish  such  ruling  but  unenacted 
customs,  as  will  make  the  House  of 
Lords  yield  to  the  Commons  when 
and  as  often  as  our  new  Constitution 
requires  that  it  should  yield." 

Needless  to  say,  this  subordination 
of  the  unrepresentative  to  the  repre- 
sentative assembly  flows  from  the 
great  maxim  that  taxation  and  rep- 
resentation must  go  together.  This 
was  the  capital  point  of  the  debates 
of  i860.  No  statement  of  it  is  clearer 
or  more  cogent  than  that  of  Lord 
Chatham,  applied  as  it  was  to  the 
classic  example  of  the  taxation  of 
America.  "The  taxes  are  a  volun- 
tary gift  of  the  Commons  alone.  .  .  . 
In  legislation  the  three  Estates  of  the 
realm  are  alike  concerned;  but  the 
concurrence  of  the  peers  and  the 
Crown  to  a  tax  is  only  necessary  to 
clothe  it  with  the  form  of  a  law.  The 
gift  and  grant  is  of  the  Commons 
alone.  .  .  .  When  in  this  House  we 
give  and  grant  we  give  and  grant 
what  is  our  own." 

A  multitude  of  interests,  unbroken 
by  one  dissenting  voice,  have  since 
borne  testimony  to  this  vital  political 
truth.  Sir  Erskine  May's  work  on 
"Parliamentary  Practice"  has  for 
years  been  the  standard  book  of 
reference    for   the   officials   of  both 


Houses.  "The  responsibility  dis- 
charged by  the  Lords  on  the  grant 
of  supplies  and  on  the  imposition  of 
taxation,"  says  this  great  authority, 
"is  concurrence,  not  initiation."* 
Again :  "The  Crown  demands  money, 
the  Commons  grant  it,  the  Lords 
assent  to  it."  And  again,  in  his 
"Constitutional  History":  "The 
Lords  have  no  voice  in  the  question 
of  expenditure,  save  that  of  formally 
assenting  to  the  Appropriation  Acts. 
They  are  excluded  from  it  by  the 
spirit  and  the  forms  of  the  Consti- 
tution." A  later  and  thoroughly 
impartial  writer,  Lord  Courtney, 
merely  sums  up  the  conclusions  of 
cautious  predecessors  like  Todd  and 
Hearn  when  he  says,  in  his  "Working 
Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom" : 
"The  suggestion  has  been  made  in 
words,  if  not  entertained  as  a  near 
possibility,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  stop  supplies.  Such  a 
threat  was  heard  before  the  great 
Reform  Bill  of  1832.  No  one,  how- 
ever, can  remember  a  suggestion 
that  the  House  of  Lords  should  refuse 
to  assent  to  supplies.  The  power  is 
not  dead.  It  cannot  be  called  liv- 
ing." Mr.  Balfour,  for  one,  declared 
it  to  be  dead.  The  House  of  Lords, 
he  said,  two  years  ago,  "cannot 
touch  money  bills."  Finally,  Pro- 
fessor Redlich,  the  latest  foreign 
writer  of  repute  who  has  examined 
our  Constitution,  acclaims  the  prece- 
dents of  1 860  and  1894  as  carrying 
with  them  the  Lords'  "final  act  of 
abdication"  of  their  right  to  inter- 
fere with  taxes. 

Everyday  practice,  no  less  than 
constitutional  theory,  repels  the  in- 
terference of  the  non-representative 
House  with  finance.  The  House  of 
Commons  acts  in  many  ways  on  the 
finance  of  the  year.  Not  only  are  the 
estimates  of  expenditure  submitted 
to  it  alone  and  never  even  shown  to 
the  Lords,  but,  on  the  mere  faith 
of  its  resolutions,  a  large  part  of  the 
annual  taxes  are  collected  long  before 
the  Finance  Bill  becomes  law.  But 
if  budgets  are  not  sure  of  passage 
when  they  leave  the  Commons,  all 

*  May's  Parliamentary  Practice,  pp.  545,  573. 
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this  simple  regulative  machinery  is 
broken  up,  and  no  man  will  know  for 
certain  how  he  will  be  taxed.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  the  debates  of  i860 
that  if  the  Budget  was  not  the  un- 
controlled work  of  the  Commons, 
both  it  and  the  estimates  must  in  fu- 
ture be  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  the  peers.  What  Englishman 
can  even  contemplate  such  a  change 
as  this  without  perceiving  that  the 
nominal  right  of  rejecting  a  budget, 
which  the  Lords  in  form  retain,  in 
common  with  the  Crown,  is  no  more 
a  real  right  than  the  royal  veto  on 
'finance  and  on  all  bills?  Exercise 
it,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  network  of  custom  and 
tradition  which  links  them  together, 
begin  to  grind  and  jar  against  each 
other,  as  a  broken  coupling  dislo- 
cates a  railway  train  and  turns  it 
into  a  mass  of  jostling  wreckage. 
The  Commons,  having  lost  the  sole 
power  of  framing  the  annual  estimates 
and  levying  the  annual  taxes,  lose 
also  their  control  over  the  Executive. 
The  Lords,  gaining,  as  Lord  Cawdor 
and  Lord  Curzon  insist  that  they 
should  gain,  power  to  deal  with  all 
taxes,  can  hold  all  Liberal  govern- 
ments on  a  yearly  tenure.  Hence- 
forth, it  is  not  enough  for  such  to 
obtain  a  majority  in  the  Commons. 
They  must  also  have  a  majority  in 
the  Lords,  where  a  permanent,  im- 
mutable hostility,  reckoned  as  five  or 
even  ten  to  one  (this  was  the  propor- 
tion on  the  Home  Rule  bill) ,  confronts 
them.  Henceforth,  the  Lords,  and 
not  the  King  on  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  will  possess  the  real  power 
of  dissolving  Parliament  and  become 
the  actual,  paramount  authority  in 
the  realm  of  England. 

But  beyond  and  above  everything 
else,  the  spirit  of  our  laws  has  been 
violated.  •  The  British  Constitution 
has  been  broken  up  through  a  breach 
of  the  understanding  by  which  alone 
it  can  work.  The  Lords  have  done 
nothing  which  in  the  literal  sense 
is  illegal.  They  cannot  be  brought 
before  the  courts,  though,  in  stormier 
days  than  ours,  Lord  Lansdowne 
would   have   risked    impeachment. 


But  they  have  betrayed  the  essen- 
tial genius  of  our  institutions.  "In 
the  main,"  says  Professor  Lowell, 
"the  [constitutional]  conventions  are 
observed  because  they  are  a  code 
of  honor.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the 
rules  of  the  game,  and  the  single  class 
in  the  community  which  has  hitherto 
had  the  conduct  of  English  public 
life  almost  entirely  in  its  hands,  is 
the  very  class  that  is  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  obligation  of  this  kind."* 
British  democracy  has  now  every 
reason  for  abandoning  its  faith  in 
the  public  honor  of  this  ruling  class. 
It  has  done  what  the  monarchy  has 
not  done  since  the  days  of  George  III. : 
it  has  used  formal  rights  to  destroy 
constitutional  rights,  to  upset  repre- 
sentative government,  to  break  up 
ministries,  to  lay  waste  a  vast,  historic 
domain  of  popular  privilege. 

Why  have  the  Lords  done  this? 
They  have  hardly  ventured  to  argue 
the  constitutional  case,  boldly  alleg- 
ing their  formal  right  of  rejecting  any 
bill  presented  to  them,  as  if  it  covered 
the  special  case  of  finance,  ignoring 
the  distinction  between  what  is  legal 
and  what  is  constitutional,  and  in  the 
platform  defences  of  men  like  Lord 
Curzon  affirming  the  superiority  of 
the  hereditary  to  the  representative 
principle,  or  even,  with  Lord  Salis- 
bury, directly  challenging  the  existing 
privileges  of  the  Commons.  No  more 
revolutionary  language  has  ever  been 
used  in  British  politics;  but  its  impli- 
cation— that  a  violent  act  is  its  own 
excuse — is  more   revolutionary  still. 

There  was,  indeed,  one  possible 
line  of  constitutional  argument  open 
to  the  peers.  This  was  that  the 
Budget  was  an  example  of  the  old 
practice  of  "tacking"  to  a  finance 
bill  matter  "foreign  to"  or  "different 
from"  it.  Against  this  method  of 
stretching  the  privileges  of  the  Com- 
mons on  finance,  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  legislation,  the  House 
of  Lords  protected  itself  by  a  famous 
resolution,  passed  in  1702,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  a  dubious  bill  dealing 
with  the  political   status  of  revenue 

*The  Government  of  England,  vol.  i,  pp.  za.  ij. 
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officers.  They  not  only  passed  it, 
but  they  acted  on  it  by  rejecting  a 
number  of  loosely  drawn  or  even 
" omnibus"  bills  which,  nominally 
dealing  with  taxation,  were  also  or  even 
mainly  concerned  with  the  regulation 
of  trade.  No  such  character  attached 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  budget,  or 
could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  attach 
to  any  finance  bill.  Every  clause 
in  it  aimed  at  taxation,  and  only  at 
taxation.  True,  it  made  provision 
for  the  valuation  of  land.  But  with- 
out that  provision,  the  land  taxes 
could  not  have  been  levied.  Con- 
scious, therefore,  that  the  "tack- 
ing" argument  was  worthless  the 
opposition,  both  in  the  Lords  and 
the  Commons,  practically  ignored 
it.  No  motion  was  made  to  omit 
a  clause  on  the  plea  that  it  was  a 
"tack."  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  never  once  appealed 
to  on  this  ground.  When  the  bill 
came  to  the  Lords,  the  only  form 
of  motion  adopted  was  one  which 
killed  the  whole  bill  at  a  stroke;  and 
within  a  month  of  its  rejection, 
Lord  Curzon  was  arguing  that,  if  the 
hereditary  peerage  were  incompetent 
to  touch  finance,  they  were  "incom- 
petent to  touch  anything." 

A  more  persistent  line  of  defence 
was  that  the  land  taxes  were  "social- 
istic" and  "revolutionary"  in  char- 
acter. In  effect  these  words  proved 
to  be  little  more  than  epithets  of 
abuse.  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  the  only 
ex-Chancellor  of  eminence  left  to  the 
much-depleted  Tory  party,  denied 
the  relevance  of  either  of  them,  and 
the  Quarterly  Review,  the  historic  or- 
gan of  old  English  Toryism,  thought 
them  excessive.  The  taxes  were 
novel,  but  the  arguments  for  them 
were  thoroughly  familiar  to  the 
public,  and  had  been  stated  on  hun- 
dreds of  platforms.  Nearly  three 
hundred  of  our  ^municipalities  had 
declared  for  the  rating  of  land  values, 
and  a  Tory  House  of  Commons  had 
passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the 
principle.  Nearly  seventy  years  ago, 
Cobben  proposed  a  revaluation  of 
all  the  land  of  the  country,  and 
thought  that  twenty  million  sterling 


might  be  accounted  a  fair  annual 
yield  from  taxes  levied  on  that  basis. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  actual 
scheme  was  concerned,  he  had  ample 
precedents  for  all  that  was  apparently 
new  in  it.  The  tax  on  undeveloped 
land  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Housing,  whose  report 
bore  the  signature  of  the  King,  then 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  tax  on  incre- 
ments in  land  values  the  Chancellor 
took  from  the  many  great  German 
cities  that  have  adopted  it.  The 
proposal  for  the  separate  assessment 
of  site  values  was  drawn  from  the 
American  states  and  cities  and  from 
the  Australasian  colonies.  Where 
was  the  "Socialism"  or  the  "Revo- 
lution" in  these  experiments? 

There  was  none;  and  the  taxes 
would  have  been  so  gradual  in  their 
incidence  that  for  the  next  few  years 
their  yield  would  have  been  small. 
Their  real  crime,  and  the  crime  of 
the  super-tax  on  high  incomes  and 
of  the  new  graduation  of  death  du- 
ties, was  very  different.  They  taxed 
wealth,  and  above  all  they  taxed 
land.  The  House  of  Lords  consists 
of  rich  men,  and  especially  of  land- 
lords. They  were  determined  that 
land  should  not  be  taxed;  and  the 
revival  of  Protection  has  once  more 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  owners  of 
seventeen  million  acres  of  land  to 
the  possibility  of  taxing  food.  The 
popularity  of  the  Budget  had  greatly 
alarmed  the  Protectionist  party.  It 
was  their  urgent  interest  to  prevent 
the  setting  up  of  a  steadily  developing 
machinery  of  land  taxation,  which 
bade  fair  to  cover  even  the  exorbi- 
tant demands  of  modern  government 
without  recourse  to  a  tariff.  At 
once  Mr.  Chamberlain  signalled  from 
Birmingham  that  he  "hoped"  the 
Lords  would  see  their  way  to  "  force  " 
a  general  election.  The  Protectionist 
organization  was  set  to  work.  A 
deliberately  engineered  vote  on  con- 
scription, in  which  the  leader  in  the 
Lords  was  ignominiously  defeated 
by  his  own  followers,  warned  Lord 
Lansdowne  that  he  must  take  his 
orders  from  the  Protectionist  camp. 
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A  second  ally  was  found  in  the  liquor 
trade,  enraged  at  the  high  scale  of 
liquor  and  license  duties  which  Mr. 
George  had  adopted  as  the  Liberal 
alternative  to  food  taxes.  The  two 
main  instruments  of  Tory  election- 
eering having  joined  policies,  the 
hands  of  the  leaders  were  forced,  and 
thenceforward  their  only  task  was 
to  find  excuses  for  a  predetermined 
course. 

The  House  of  Lords,  said  Bagehot, 
are ' 4  biassed  revisers. ' '  They  are  also 
ignorant  revisers.  Of  the  350  peers 
who  voted  against  the  Budget  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  are  fairly 
well  known  to  the  public  either  for 
average  or  for  superior  merit.  The 
rest  are  nobodies,  most  of  them 
habitual  absentees,  drummed  up  for 
the  occasion.  Such  was  the  vote 
by  which  the  labors  of  the  Commons 
were  overborne.  If  the  foregoing 
statement  of  facts  approaches  the 
truth,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
their  pretended  " reference"  to  the 
electors  of  the  Budget  of  1909.  It  is 
no  more  possible  to  make  a  compli- 
cated scheme  of  taxes  the  subject  of 
a  plebiscite  than  it  is  to  create  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  atmosphere  of 
impartial  revision.  During  the  last 
four  years  they  have  rejected  or  mu- 
tilated seventeen  Liberal  bills.  Dur- 
ing the  preceding  ten  they  passed 
every  Tory  bill  submitted  to  them. 
Their  last  act  establishes  the  heredi- 
tary House  as  the  supreme  arbiter 
of  Liberal  governments,  pressing 
down  its  thumb  from  the  moment 
when  the  hated  combatant  enters 
the  arena.  In  order  to  make  good 
this  purpose,  they  have  snatched 
from  the  Crown  the  right  of  dissolu- 
tion on  ministerial  advice  (or  on 
very  rare  occasions  without  it) ;  from 
the  Commons  the  supreme  control  of 
finance,  asserted  by  a  continuous  and 
strengthening  catena  of  acts  and 
resolutions  since  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  (1407)  and  carrying  with  it  the 
control  of  the  Executive;  from  the 
people  the  ability  to  elect  represen- 
tatives fully  competent  to  legislate  and 
to  tax.  Thus  the  British  Constitution 
is  maimed  and  broken  in  its  cardinal 


point  of  ministerial  responsibility  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  acting  through 
the  majority;  and  its  majestic  rule 
of  age-long  custom,  attesting  the 
good -sense,  placability  and  honorable 
steadfastness  of  the  people  and  their 
representative  men,  falls  to  the 
ground.  All  this  has  been  done  by 
action  which  is  at  once  grossly  parti- 
san and  deeply  tainted  with  personal 
interests,  and  which,  on  the  plea  of 
averting  revolution,  aims  at  change 
in  the  fiscal  svstem  of  the  British 
Empire,  amounting  to  a  convulsion 
in  our  commerce.  The  British  Con- 
stitution must  now  in  the  main  be  a 
written  one,  securing  by  definite 
legislative  precautions  the  two  points 
of  undivided  supremacy  for  the 
Commons  in  finance,  and  of  reason- 
able superiority  in  legislation.  Both 
principles  are  implicit  in  its  spirit 
and  its  forms.  The  House  of  Lords 
has  never  been  regarded  as  equi- 
potent  with  the  Commons.  The  no- 
tion of  its  supremacy  in  finance  is 
mere  treason  to  the  State.  On  both 
issues  the  Liberal  party  is  united  and 
determined.  If  it  wins  the  coming 
election,  as  it  is  bound  to  win,  its 
leaders  will  take  no  responsibility, 
not  even  for  the  crippled  finance  of 
the  year,  unless  the  Crown  can  guar- 
antee the  continuance  in  the  main 
of  the  old  lines  of  government.  A 
perfectly  constitutional  remedy,  ap- 
proved in  the  case  of  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832,  and  tried  on  a  previous 
occasion,  exists  for  overcoming  the 
resistance  of  the  Lords.  The  creation 
of  peers  is,  as  Professor  Dicey  shows, 
the  counterpart  to  a  general  election 
for  the  Commons.  It  is  the  only 
way  of  bringing  the  two  Houses  into 
harmony  without  an  immediate  and 
arbitrary  change  in  the  present 
membership  of  the  Lords,  such  as 
the  withholding  of  the  writ  of 
summons  from  some  peers,  and  the 
granting  it  to  a  selected  few,  would 
imply.  When  this  cure  for  the  Rev- 
olution of  the  peers  has  been  en- 
forced the  balance  of  forces  in  the 
Constitution  will  have  been  restored, 
and  their  harmonious  development 
once  more  assured. 


I 

§  They  chained  me  fast  in  sight  of  land, 

»  On  a  stark,  unkindly  coast ; 

a  They  set  a  torch  within  my  hand 

*  To  guide  the  homing  host. 
«  In  torment  of  the  harrying  tide, 
a  A-fret  at  my  anchor  chain, 
%  While  shark-tooth  reefs  behind  me  hide, 
g  I  front  the  hostile  main ; 

*  But  jeopardy  of  reef  and  sea 
£  Are  perils  lightly  borne — 

*  My  chief  distress  is  loneliness, 
ft  Unspeakable,  forlorn. 

| 

*  When  summer  days  are  calm  and  clear, 
ft  And  the  sea  is  bare  of  sail, 
a  My  fate  seems  hardest  and  most  drear, 
JJ  My  life  of  least  avail, 
ft  The  distant  surf-boom  all  the  day 
%  Sings,  siren-Hke,  of  land, 

JJ  The  gossip  sea-breeze  talks  alway                                               ^ 

a  Of  some  enchanted  strand.                                                        g 

^  With  roll  and  dip,  an  idle  ship, 

g  I  wait  the  long  day's  end                                                       v 

ft  Through  hours  so  dull  the  glancing  gull                                   g 

A  Is  welcomed  as  a  friend.                                                       « 

I  t 

j>  But  when  the  blinding  norther  blows,                                     g 

ft  With  icy,  inky  rains,                                                                    y 

JJ  A  sense  of  service  through  me  glows                                      g 

ft  To  recompense  my  pains.                                                     g 

ft  I  hear  the  groping  liner  scream                                                y 

g  Her  menace  through  the  night,                                             JJ 

':|  And  I  cleave  the  dark  with  sudden  gleam                              g 

a  To  set  the  wanderer  right.                                                    g 

S  The  liner  prays  for  friendly  bays ; 

*  My  prayer  is  quickly  told — 
g  That  the  great  hawse-chain  may  bear  the  strain  V 
A  And  the  mushroom  anchor  hold.  v 
a  v 

»««««€««««<««««««!€«<«€«€««<«««€€«««<€<««<««<«««««<* 


? 


S 


'£&^-Tr??Zd& 


"AT   MORN   THB  SHIPS  CO   CURTSYING   H 


A  \f 

A  V 

§  If  the  chain  hold  fast  till  night-clouds  fly  g 

A  And  the  norther's  strength  he  spent,  v 

A  At  morn  the  ships  go  curtsying  by  ^ 

JJ  To  every  continent ;  g 

A  The  crawling,  blunt-bowed  freighter,  v 

A  The  liner  tall  and  lean,  $ 

§  To  all  the  world  to  cater,  v 

A  They  ply  the  ports  between.  ^  y 

A  Man  and  his  prize  of  merchandise  v 

§  They  bear  to  every  goal,  g 

a  And  I  can  see  their  scorn  of  me,  v 

A  Poor  idler  of  the  shoal.  ^ 

A  v 


A 


§  To  wait  and  never  tire, 


A 


V 


A  I  let  my  fettered  heart  aspire  v 

a  To  romance  of  far  seas ;  v 

a  To  phosphorous-gleaming  wakes  of  fire  v 

a  And  spicy  tropic  breeze.  V 

A  My  soul  is  filled  with  wonder  y 

A  Of  what  the  traveller  meets  ^ 

a  Across  the  world  and  under,  v 

A  In  babble  of  strange  streets.  y 

A  Though  bounden  slave  to  those  who  brave  % 

%  The  treacherous  ocean's  ire,   m  ^ 

A  The  free  ship  brings  a  hint  of  things  v 

A  That  quickens  my  desire.  % 

A  y 

A  ^ 

%  An  ocean  outpost  shunned  and  lone,  % 

a  Poor  thing  misnamed  a  ship,  V 

A  The  venturing  argosies  have  flown  % 

%  Beneath  the  horizon's  dip ;  § 

A  While  I  am  fuming  at  my  chain  j£ 
A                            They  will  come  bravely  back, 

%  Some  with  a  rich,  a  goodly  gain, 

A  Some  with  a  loss,  alack !  g 

A  But  though  they  be  in  the  utmost  sea,  % 

d  At  a  sail's  most  distant  flight,  % 

A  They  are  more  near  to  the  harbor  pier  g 

A  Than  I  at  my  chain  to-night.  § 

$  v 

A  v 

JJ  I  am  not  built  for  beauty,  % 

A  With  the  speed-line's  splendid  grace ;  v 

A  My  port  is  the  port  of  Duty,  v 

^  My  place  to  keep  my  place ;  % 

A  To  smother  all  desire,  g 

A  To  conquer  all  regret,  v 


A  To  watch  and  ne'er  forget ;  g 

a  To  be  forgot  when  the  storm  is  not,  t  V 

A  And  shunned  when  the  storm  is  high,  y 

g  And  to  see  the  barque  I  saved  in  the  dark  g 

a  In  the  day  go  heedless  by.  V 

I  * 

*  2 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE   THREE    HORSEMEN 

The  rain  came  down  sullenly,  per- 
sistently, striking  with  a  shattered 
flutter  of  sound  on  the  forest  leafage, 
falling  with  a  deadened  44pfutt!" 
on  the  bottomless,  tough  red  mud  of 
the  road.  The  Cumberlands,  sitting 
humped  like  braves  at  a  pow-wow, 
seemed  to  shrug  indifferent  shoulders 
beneath  their  furred  blankets  of  April 
green.  Night  was  falling,  but  the 
rain  whose  subsidence  at  sunset  had 
been  promised  changed  merely  to 
gusts  of  half-condensed  vapor,  out 
of  which  passing  figures  loomed  with 
an  effect  of  unreality.  Two  men 
plodding  with  bent  heads  up  the 
Jasper  road,  held  on  doggedly. 

44  If  I  thought  he  'd  be  in  Chatta- 
nooga to-morrow — Gosh,  we  've  got 
to  have  some  place  to  stay  to-night!" 
muttered  the  slighter  and  elder  of 
the  pair. 

"That 's  all  right, " — his  companion, 
a  broad-shouldered,  German-looking 
bov,  offered  the  humble  formula  of 
cheer.  "We  got  the  name  of  a  good 
old  Secesh  on  the  top  of  the  ridge. 
We  '11  sleep  there.  They  told  me 
you  could  see  the  town  from  the 
bluffs  above  here.  We  11  look  before 
we  jump — hey?" 

44  Hold  on,"  cautioned  the  other, 
as  horses'  hoofs  became  audible 
behind  them.  A  watery  sunset  was 
turning  the  fog  to  dun  gold,  and  out 
of  this  pale  splendor  of  mist  rode 
three  men,  the  foremost  extraordi- 
narily tall,  mounted  on  a  big,  raw- 
boned  farm  horse,  which  yet  showed 
the  wind  and  capacity  of  a  mountain- 
bred  animal,  riding  with  his  bared 
head  raised,  the  rain  gemming  a  mop 
of  incredible  yellow  curls,  while  a 
hawk's  eyes  of  blue  fire  searched  the 
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way  ahead.  His  companions  had 
their  slouch  hats  drawn  down  low, 
and  their  collars  turned  up  about  the 
neck  to  avoid  the  wet.  All  three 
carried  at  their  saddle-horns  coiled 
ropes,  and  sat  their  mounts  with  the 
wild  free  grace  which  was  even  then 
beginning  to  be  understood  as  belong- 
ing to  the  cattle  handler  of  the  great 
western  plains. 

It  was  April  of  1862.  Leadbetter's 
hand  was  heavy  on  the  East  Tennessee 
loyalists.  Maxey's  troops  were  in 
Chattanooga,  the  Second  Tennessee 
Cavalry  was  there  being  organized, 
and  the  hills  about  the  little  town 
were  so  dominated  by  gray-coated 
riders  that  the  side  with  which  a 
wayfarer  might  judiciously  profess 
sympathy  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

44 Hello !"  the  yellow-haired  van- 
guard hailed  the  two  mud -smothered 
pedestrians.  "  Where  you  bound  for  ? 
Where  'd  you  come  from?" 

"Fleming  County,  Kentucky — 
bound  for  Chattanooga,"  answered 
the  taller  man,  leaving  the  boy 
somewhat  in  the  shadow  of  his 
shoulder. 

44 Loyal?"  The  big  fair  man  shot 
out  the  single  word  of  inquir)r,  leaning 
forward  a  bit  in  his  saddle,  studying 
the  men  in  front  of  him  in  the  road. 
That  one  who  had  answered  him  re- 
turned the  inspection  more  covertly, 
taking  in  the  tattered,  brownish -gray 
uniform  of  the  dashing  figure,  and  its 
informal  military  equipment. 

"Too  darned  loyal  for  Fleming 
County,"  he  returned  with  a  short 
laugh.  "The  Kentucky  Legislature's 
gone  in  with  the  Lincoln  Government, 
and  passed  a  law  that  anybody  that 
skedaddles  South  to  join  the  Con- 
federacy ain't  a  citizen  of  Kentucky 
any  more.  Well,  damn  it  all,  who 
wants  to  be?  When  a  man's  State 
goes  back  on  him,  it  's  no  shame  for 
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him  to  go  back  on  it — ain't  that  so? 
— ain't  that  so?" 

"For  God's  sake  let's  keep  a- 
movin'!"  urged  one  of  the  mounted 
men,  who  showed  a  pair  of  wrath- 
ful black  eyes  under  his  hat-brim. 
11  What  do  you  want  to  stand  gassin' 
here  for,  with  every  fool  you  can  halt 
on  the  road,  you  Champ  Seacrest?" 

The  big,  fair  man  paid  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  his  companion's  ill- 
humor. 

14 Catch  on,  boys,"  he  said  to  the 
two  weary  stragglers,  poking  forward  a 
toe  and  indicating  his  stirrup-leather. 
The  older  of  the  two  gratefully  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  help.  "  You  take 
him,"  and  a  backward  toss  of  the 
blond  head  suggested  that  the  boy 
secure  a  similar  privilege  with  the 
ill-tempered  man  of  the  black  eyes. 

As  they  toiled  up  the  unspeakable 
road,  whose  tenacious  dark-red  soil 
had  the  clinging  quality  of  tar,  with 
almost  the  weight  of  lead,  the  man 
who  walked  at  the  blond  rider's  knee 
seemed  to  feel  the  necessity  for  speech 
laid  upon  him.  Twice  he  looked  up 
into  the  face  above  him,  parted  his 
lips,  swallowed  a  bit,  and,  dropping 
chin  on  breast,  remained  silent.  It  was 
the  horseman  who  finally  spoke  first. 

"Going  down  to  join  Maxey's 
men?"  he  inquired.  "Ever  see  any- 
thing of  soldiering  before?  He  needs 
help  to  wallop  those  raw  recruits  into 
shape.  Not  more  'n  half  of  'em  got 
any  guns,  yet." 

"Oh,  we  want  to  enlist,"  the  man 
in  the  road  assured  the  speaker  with  a 
certain  haste;  "but  I  thought  we  'd — 
well,  we  talked  about  going  a  little 
farther  south.  They  say  there 's 
lots  of  fighting  down  around  Corinth. 
You  belong  to  one  of  Maxey's  regi- 
ments?" 

"No — Eighth  Texas  Rangers,  all 
three  of  us.  We  're  detailed  up  here. 
Been  gathering  horses  for  Captain 
Morgan.  Want  to  j'ine  the  Caval- 
ree?" 

He  looked  down  humorously  at  the 
plodding  figure  in  the  mud.  The 
boy  who  trudged  in  the  rear,  holding 
to  the  dark-browed  one's  stirrup- 
leather,  heard,  the  inquiry. 


"Golly,  yes ! "  he  exploded.  "  B'lieve 
I  'd  join  anything,  to  get  out  o'  this 
mud." 

"Joe  Wheeler's  'Ragged  and  Reck- 
less' are  in  Middle  Tennessee,"  sug- 
gested Seacrest.  "  They  can  ride  some 
and  fight  some;  but  Morgan  needs 
the  men,  and  you  're  from  old  Kain- 
tuck,  same  as  he  is — why  not  join 
him?  They  're  going  to  make  him 
colonel  of  the  new  regiment ;  then  I 
reckon  we  boys  '11  go  back  to  the  old 
Eighth,  unless  it  comes  to  us." 

The  black-eyed  man  had  loosed 
the  coiled  rope  at  his  saddle-horn, 
formed  a  running  noose  in  its  endf 
and,  with  the  loop  swinging  free  in 
his  right  hand,  rode  crouched  a  little 
forward,  scanning  the  wet  wayside 
bushes  intently,  where  showed,  from 
time  to  time,  the  lean  face  and  pa- 
thetic eyes  of  a  slinking  hound.  The 
creature  was  running  mute. 

"Drop  back  there  with  that  other 
feller,"  he  said  gruffly  to  the  boy 
beside  him.  "You  git  in  the  way  of 
my  rope." 

They  were  emerging  upon  the 
broad,  flat  top  of  Walden's  Ridge. 
The  rain-laden  mist  was  thinned 
here;  the  evening  light  showed  the 
five  men  to  each  other  with  more 
detail,  and  Seacrest  turned  and  sur- 
veyed his  followers.  The  man  who 
had  spoken  was  mounted  on  a  mule; 
an  admixture  of  Spanish  or  Mexican 
blood  was  apparent  in  the  dark 
countenance,  with  its  prominent  lower 
jaw,  overgrown  with  short,  scrubby 
beard,  its  passionate  black  eyes,  and 
the  stiff  shock  of  coarse  black  hair 
which  showed  beneath  the  cavalry 
hat. 

"Martinez,"  the  tall  man  said  to 
him,  in  a  quiet  voice,  "if  you  've  got 
the  sense  you  was  born  with  you  '11 
let  those  dogs  alone." 

"You  go  to  hell,"  returned  the 
Spaniard  negligently.  At  the  moment 
he  spoke,  the  hound  advanced  incau- 
tiously, giving  tongue  for  the  first 
time,  in  a  series  of  yaps,  half  terror, 
half  truculence.  Martinez's  rope  left 
his  skilled  fingers  as  though  it  had 
been  a  thing  of  life  intent  upon  a 
mission  of  its  own.     Springily,  swiftly, 
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it  shot  forward  in  its  coils;  the  loop 
spread  out  above  the  dog,  and,  as  he 
made  one  astonished  bound,  head 
and  fore-paws  went  squarely  through 
it,  and  the  yelping  creature  was 
caught  up  and  whirled  after  the  rider. 

"By  golly !"  said  the  German  boy, 
hanging  at  the  third  rider's  side,  star- 
ing in  amazement.  "  Did  you  ever  see 
the  beat  o'  that?" 

The  road  here  was  somewhat  bet- 
ter, and  Martinez  would  now  have 
put  his  mule  to  a  gallop,  had  Seacrest 
not  set  his  big  horse  head-and-tail 
across  the  narrow  way,  jerking  the 
footman  at  his  stirrup  almost  loose 
in  his  sudden  evolution. 

"What's  the  use  of  acting  like 
a  devil?"  he  inquired  with  some 
exasperation.  "Who  wants  a  bullet 
in  his  back — or  a  knife  ?  Let  the  dog 
go,  Mart,  or  I  '11  cut  your  rope." 

For  a  moment,  the  face  the  Spaniard 
turned  upon  his  companion  was  one  of 
senseless  fury.  "You  cut  my  rope, 
and  I  '11 — "  he  began  stormily.  Then 
something  in  the  depths  of  the  tragic 
black  eyes  seemed  to  soften,  to  melt. 
With  a  sudden  break  that  was  almost 
like  laughter  in  his  voice,  he  finished: 
14  Take  your  hawse  out  o*  my  way, 
you  Champ!  What  you  got  to  say 
about  it?" 

"I  've  got  this  to  say,"  the  big  man 
answered  soberly,  as  he  sheathed  the 
knife  he  had  open  in  his  hand,  since 
the  yelping  hound  had  scrambled  free 
of  the  slackened  snare,  and  now, 
silent,  aghast,  tail  between  legs,  scur- 
ried home,  to  tell  his  fellows  under 
some  porch  or  hut-floor  of  this  strange 
new  method  of  warfare  he  had  en- 
countered; "you  and  me  and  Samp- 
son travel  together,  Mart.  What  one 
of  us  does,  the  other  two  have  got 
to  stand  for — ain't  that  so,  Sampson? " 

The  third  horseman,  a  lank,  silent 
individual  on  a  diminutive,  flea-bitten 
gray,  nodded  with  an  inarticulate 
grunt  of  assent,  and  the  leader  con- 
cluded with  some  vehemence. 

"Well,  the  people  in  these  moun- 
tains think  mighty  near  as  much  of 
their  dogs  as  they  do  of  themselves. 
I  know  it  was  so  when  I  used  to  live 
here.     In  those  days,  if  you  'd  roped 


my  dog  and  dragged  it  to  death,  by 
the  Lord,  I  'd  have  found  a  way  to 
strangle  youf" 

"Uh-huh,"  returned  Martinez, 
scarcely  lifting  his  sombre  eyes  from 
the  rope  he  was  coiling  back  on  his 
saddle.  "Gits  your  fightin'  blood  up, 
don't  it?  That  's  what  I  'm  after. 
Think  as  much  o'  their  dogs  as  they 
do  of  their  young  uns — *f  the  folks 
would  put  their  brats  out,  I  'd  just  as 
soon  rope  them.  No  difference  to  me. 
We  strive  to  please,  as  the  committee 
at  the  baile  always  says.  You  look 
mighty  nigh  as  pretty  as  a  gal  when 
you  get  good  and  mad,  Champ." 

With  speechless  indignation,  the 
big  man  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  lunged 
toward  his  outspoken  admirer.  The 
pedestrian  at  his  stirrup  floundered 
once  for  all  to  the  road's  edge  and  sat 
down  on  a  bank  to  watch  the  moun- 
ted scuffle  which  ensued.  To  eastern 
eyes,  the  display  of  horsemanship  was 
marvellous.  Martinez  dropped  down 
behind  his  mule,  leaving  but  a  leg 
across  the  saddle  to  support  him,  and 
hung  there,  defended  from  the  blows 
of  his  assailant.  Seacrest  handled  his 
ungainly  steed  in  the  narrow  space 
with  consummate  skill,  and,  sweeping 
in  unexpectedly  behind  the  mule,  sud- 
denly administered  to  Martinez  the 
kind  of  chastisement  a  mother  applies 
with  a  slipper. 

"You  fool  boys  get  on  out  of  this 
road,"  Sampson  admonished  the  pair 
of  them,  speaking  for  the  first  time. 
"Your  beasts  have  enough  work  with- 
out your  takin '  it  out  of  'em  this  way. 
Whoo-ee!" 

He  had  silently  detached  the  hold  of 
the  boy  footing  it  beside  him,  and 
with  a  yell  he  launched  his  insignifi- 
cant gray  nag  squarely  at  the  other 
two.  The  animal  came  on  at  a  curi- 
ous cat-hop,  yet  with  an  air  of  intend- 
ing to  respond  adequately  to  any 
demands  that  might  be  made  of  it. 
With  a  screech  of  consternation,  Mar- 
tinez once  more  threw  himself  flat. 
Seacrest  swerved  his  mount  from  the 
road,  almost  riding  down  the  men 
afoot;  and  the  sorry  little  gray,  ris- 
ing to  the  lift  on  the  bit,  cleared  mule 
and  rider  at  a  flying  leap,  alighting 
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in  a  tremendous  splatter  of  mud,  and 
pelting  away,  still  with  that  curious 
triangular  gait  of  a  lame  dog. 

11  By  George — you  fellers  can  ride! " 
said  the  boy  enviously,  when  the 
small  caravan  was  once  more  organ- 
ized and  moving.  "  Can  all  the  Texas 
Cavalry  handle  horses  like  that?" 

The  big  man  looked  over  his  shoul- 
der and  laughed.  "Do  they?"  he 
bantered  his  companions. 

They  were  making  better  speed 
now,  along  a  level  road,  and  Martinez 
began  to  grumble  about  being  held 
back  for  the  foot-men. 

"Going  to  try  to  make  it  to  Chat- 
tanooga to-night?"  the  big  fair  man 
finally  inquired. 

"Well — no,"  hesitated  the  elder 
of  the  pedestrians.  "We  thought 
we  'd  ask  for  lodging  at  the  house  of  a 
man  named  Seacrest  up  here  on  the 
top  of  the  ridge.  Ain't  that  what 
they  called  you?  Is  he  any  relation 
of  yours?" 

"Vespasian  Seacrest?"  demanded 
the  leader.  "You,  from  Kentucky, 
going  to  enlist  with  the  Confederate 
troops,  and  looking  for  Vespasian 
Seacrest's  house?  No,  he  's  no  rela- 
tion of  mine.  And  he  's  the  damndest 
old  Abolitionist  in  these  mountains." 

With  that  he  shook  himself  free, 
and  put  his  horse  smartly  ahead. 
The  elder  of  the  pedestrians  turned 
uneasily  to  the  two  remaining  horse- 
men. 

"Why,  it  was  Taylor  Seacrest,  the 
merchant  at  Jasper,  that  told  us  he 
had  a  brother  living  up  here  on  Wal- 
den's  Ridge,"  he  said.  "Taylor  Sea- 
crest was  mighty  good  to  us — give 
the  boy  there  a  pair  of  shoes." 

Sampson  laughed  a  little. 

"I  reckon  the  Seacrest  brothers 
ain't  the  first  two  that  's  been  one  on 
each  side  of  this  fence,"  he  returned 
briefly. 

"I  hardly  know  what  to  do,"  hesi- 
tated the  man  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  looking  from  one  rider  to  the 
other.  "They — they  certainly  told 
us  down  at  Jasper  that  Seacrest  was 
Secesh — and  that  he  'd  help  men 
along  that  were  going  to  enlist." 

"  Not  them  that  are  going  to  enlist 


in  the  Confederate  army,  I  reckon," 
observed  Sampson  dryly,  and  added, 
with  a  sort  of  good-natured  mimicry 
of  the  other's  tone  and  manner:  "  They 
certainly  lied  to  you.  Old  man  Sea- 
crest 's  got  the  name  of  running  a 
station  on  the  underground  railway 
that  gets  men  through  to  Lincoln." 

The  horsemen  held  back,  impatient 
to  be  gone;  the  two  on  foot  looked 
dazedly  about  them. 

" Well— what 's  he  mad  about?" 
faltered  the  boy,  gazing  down  the 
muddy  road  where  the  big  fair  man's 
tall  figure  disappeared  in  the  falling 
shadows. 

"Seacrest  the  abolitionist  is  his 
father — and  he  's  ashamed  of  it." 
It  was  Martinez's  voice  made  the 
statement.  "  Down  that  road  the  old 
devil  lives.  Aw,  it  can't  hurt  to  try 
him — maybe  he  '11  treat  you  white. 
We  've  lammed  'em  into  pretty  good 
shape.  G'wan  and  try  him — tell  'im 
John  Morgan  '11  come  up  and  settle 
the  bill  if  he  don  't  do  you  right. 
Adios!"  And  the  two  put  spurs  to 
their  tired  mounts,  swept  around 
their  late  charges,  and  left  them 
standing  bewildered  where  a  rutty 
track  led  off  into  the  forest. 

When,  nearly  an  hour  later,  just 
upon  the  edge  of  the  dusk,  the  way- 
farers stopped  at  Vespasian  Sea- 
crest's  lighted  door,  asking  his  hos- 
pitality in  the  name  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  a  big  voice  bayed  out 
from  the  interior,  demanding  to 
know  their  business,  breaking  in  upon 
Salomy's  negotiations.  The  old  man 
had  got  to  the  fighting  stage  of  his 
illness,  and  he  sat  propped  up  in  the 
great  four-poster  bed,  provided  with 
a  long  stick  to  thump  the  floor  and 
call  in  Delora  or  Salomy  Jane  as  he 
might  need  them.  His  face  was 
gaunt  with  suffering,  white  and  sagged, 
while  the  burning  dark  eyes  roved 
irefully  from  side  to  side.  He  was 
in  a  mood  to  have  quarrelled  with 
the  most  welcome  visitant — what  luck 
could  a  couple  of  recruits  plodding 
down  to  join  Maxey  expect  ? 

"You  tell  them  fellers  that  I  roof 
no  man  that 's  aimin'  to  fight  against 
his  country, ' '  Vespasian  roared.     "  Let 
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'em  look  at  the  old  flag  that  I  've 
got  here  over  my  bed.  Hit  was 
the  flag  my  captain  give  to  me  be- 
caze  I  carried  it  up  the  heights  the 
day  we  stormed  Chapultepec.  Them 
that  fights  under  hit  /  fight  with. 
They  can  take  their  raw-head  and 
bloody-bones  Secesh  flag  out'n  my 
house.  Stars  and  bars — I  say  stars 
and  bars!  I  bet  the.  stars  is  ashamed 
of  the  company  they  're  caught  in." 

"  Hit  's  a  mighty  bad  night  to  turn 
anybody  from  the  door — friend  or 
foe,"  Salomy  Jane  whimpered.  "  Be- 
sides, them  there  fellers  might  bring 
back  others  to  do  ye  a  meanness. 
You  '11  never  miss  the  bite  they  '11 
eat.  They  's  a  little  chunky  one 
with  sandy  hair  that  'minds  me  o' 
Champ." 

Vespasian  glared  at  her.  The  nam- 
ing of  his  son  in  connection  with  a 
Confederate  soldier  seemed  to  him 
wanton  insult.  Before  his  angry 
stare  the  old  woman  shrank  and  took 
herself  out  of  the  room.  He  was 
still  grumbling  when  Delora  brought 
his  supper  in,  and  Salomy  Jane  came 
back,  a  bit  out  of  breath,  to  regard 
him  furtively,  like  a  child  that  has 
been  in  mischief. 

Her  employer's  eyes  followed  her 
with  a  sarcastic  amusement  in  their 
depths,  which  yet  held  something 
ruthful,  as  she  hesitated  from  one 
thing  to  another,  putting  his  room 
to  rights. 

"Nemmine,  S'lomy,"  he  said  at 
length.  "I  know  mighty  well  whar 
ye  been  at,  an*  what  ye  been  doin\ 
Cain't  fool  me." 

"What  I  done,  I  done  for  the  best," 
the  old  woman  protested,  the  wall- 
eye flickering  like  the  agitated  index 
of  a  grocer's  scale.  "  I  reckon  I  ain't 
got  much  sense.  But  speakin '  a  good 
word  now  and  agin,  to  each  and 
every,  I  aim  to  keep  the  house  from 
bein'  burned  over  our  heads." 

CHAPTER  VIII 

FATHER   AND   SON 

Vespasian  was  better,  and  worse: 
the  long  spring  rains  aggravated  his 


rheumatism,  but  the  women  got  him 
finally  moved  to  a  chair,  and  with 
the  help  of  Abel  Mims,  who  came  over 
every  evening  to  do  a  turn  at  nursing, 
they  managed  fairly  well.  One  even- 
ing, Mims  brought  in  the  news  of  the 
taking  of  those  bridge-burners  who 
have  gone  down  in  history  as  the 
Andrews  Raiders,  and  after  some 
little  talk,  Vespasian  recognized  that 
the  two  men  whom  he  had  turned 
with  hard  words  from  his  door  that 
wretched  April  evening  were  two  of 
these  daring  souls.  The  old  man's 
self-reproach  was  pitiful.  Delora  was 
absent,  having  started  down  to  the 
Poster  place  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge 
to  get  some  medicine  which  Mandy 
Poster  had  promised  to  have  brought 
out  from  the  military  hospital  at  Chat- 
tanooga. He  looked  about  him  for 
comfort,  and  found  none.  He  de- 
clared that,  had  he  known  who  the 
men  were,  he  would  have  got  up, 
sick  as  he  was,  and  volunteered  to  go 
with  them  and  guide  them,  since  a 
person  who  knew  well  the  country 
might  have  helped  them  through.  In 
the  midst  of  his  self-reproach,  came 
a  tapping  at  the  window,  the  signal 
Champ  had  used  in  his  boyhood. 
Salomy  recognized  it  and,  hurrying 
out,  searched  for  the  one  who  had 
so  signalled. 

Meantime,  Delora,  out  in  the  night, 
was  finding  that  she  had  her  hands 
full.  Through  a  week  and  more  of 
daily  riding,  handling  and  cajoling, 
she  and  the  black  colt  had  come  to  be 
friends;  yet  a  night  trip  on  Coley  was 
enough  to  daunt  eve'n  a  good  horse- 
man, and  the  girl  felt  that  she  had 
all  she  could  manage  as  she  left  the 
home  place  behind  her.  The  strug- 
gle between  her  and  Coley  was,  from 
the  moment  he  shot  out  of  the  gate 
at  a  thundering  gallop,  one  which 
taxed  every  fibre  of  body  and  mind 
so  that  she  had  little  space  for  fear 
other  than  that  he  gave  her. 

And  oh,  it  was  a  relief  to  be  out  on 
the  road,  going  somewhere!  She 
had  felt  the  past  ten  days  of  furtive 
housing  more  than  she  realized  at 
the  time.  If  she  met  Champ  now 
the  chances  were  good  for  her  going 
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past  him  in  the  dark,  unrecognized. 
Champ — the  thought  that  rose  up 
with  her  in  the  morning,  and  followed 
her  through  all  the  humble  house- 
hold tasks  with  which  she  sought  to 
fill  her  days  so  full  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  it,  that  drove  sleep  from  her 
pillow,  or  haunted  her  dreams.  Ves- 
pasian being  disabled,  and  Mims  a 
sorry  substitute,  Delora  had  at- 
tempted even  some  of  the  lighter  farm 
work,  but  fear  of  a  meeting  half- 
dreaded,  half-longed-for,  drove  her 
in  from  the  fields,  and  set  her  trem- 
bling whenever  the  thud  of  horses' 
feet  or  the  jingle  of  accoutrements 
passed  on  the  high-road. 

She  met  not  one  living  soul  through- 
out that  boisterous  ride,  and  came 
in  unbelievably  quick  time — some- 
what bruised  and  shaken  from  the 
plunging,  down-hill  going — to  the 
Foster  place  near  the  foot  of  the 
ridge.  After  a  little  cautious  delay, 
they  admitted  her  to  the  living-room 
where  Cale  and  his  wife  sat,  the  chil- 
dren safely  abed,  the  batten  shutters 
closed  over  the  windows.  She  had 
been  thinking  all  the  way  down  that 
she  must  ask  the  smith  if  he  would 
look  at  Coley's  feet. 

"  He  's  not  been  used  anywhere  but 
in  the  pasture  and  around  on  some 
of  the  woods-roads,  before  to-night,' ' 
she  told  Cale,  as  he  got  ready  his 
lantern  and  prepared  to  take  the  colt 
over  to  the  smithy.  "As  soon  as  I 
can,  I  '11  fetch  him  down  here  to  be 
shod;  but  it's  bound  to  be  a  big  job 
to  get  the  shoes  on  him  first  time, 
and  I  wish  you  'd  see  if  you  think 
he  's  taking  any  great  harm  without 
em. 

When  the  two  women  were  alone 
together,  with  the  sleeping  children 
in  the  beds,  Mandy  brought  out  the 
bottle  of  medicine. 

"Oh,  lawzy,  yes,  they  let  us  have 
it — after  so  long  a  time,"  she  con- 
plained.  "Ye  know  the  river's  up 
somethin'  tumble,  an'  look  like  we 
never  would  git  across  in  that  old 
ferry,  to  begin  with.  Then  they 
made  sech  a  work  about  the  medicine 
that  I  was  skeered  we  would  n't  git  it. 
And  I  went  up  to  Mrs.  Winchester's 


and  she  sent  Evelyn  Belle  over  to  the 
hospital  with  me.  Them  doctors 
handed  it  out  quick  to  the  gal.  I  do 
think  Evelyn  Belle  Winchester  is  the 
sweetest  thing  I  ever  seen.  Looks 
like  she  gets  prettier  ever'  day  she 
lives;  and  beaux !" 

Gaunt,  ill-favored,  middle  aged, 
but  humble  daughter  of  a  beauty- 
worshipping  race,  a  land  of  love  and 
lovers  and  sentiment  avowed,  Mandy 
broke  off  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration, 
hands  and  eyes  upflung. 

"I  think  she's  mighty  pretty," 
Delora  assented  briefly.  "It  was 
good  of  her  to  go  over  and  get  the 
medicine  for  Cousin  Vesp.  I  wonder 
if  she  'd  'a '  done  it  if  she  'd  known 
who  it  Was  for." 

"Well,"  suggested  Mandy  with  a 
significant  smile,  "I  reckon  the  name 
of  Seacrest  is  right  favorite  with  Miss 
Evelyn. Belle  Winchester,  these  days 
and  times."  She  glanced  up  and 
caught  Delora's  astonished  look. 
"The  good  Lord!  I  'lowed  you-all 
knowed  that  Champ  Seacrest  is  down 
in  Chattanooga,  a  rider  in  one  of 
them  thar  critter  companies  from 
Texas.  They  do  say  that  he  's  crazier 
than  anybody  about  Evelyn  Belle. 
I'm  told  that  he  nigh  about  lives  at 
the  house.  I  seen  him  thar  myse'f 
— though  I  never  got  speech  with 
him — a  fine,  upstanding  feller,  sort 
of  sandy  complected  like  the  Fains. 
My  land,  Delora!  I  reckoned  you-all 
knowed,  and  that  he  'd  been  up  to 
see  you.  Is  his  Pap  mad  at  him  for 
going  with  the  Confederacy?" 

Delora  got  slowly  to  her  feet>  the 
bottle  of  medicine  clutched  in  both 
hands.  Of  course,  she  had  known 
all  along  that  Champ  was  down  in 
Chattanooga,  and  that  the  neighbors 
and  friends  would  hear  of  it,  would 
see  him,  and  speak  of  it ;  but  somehow 
when  the  thing  came,  it  seemed  un- 
bearable— unthinkable. 

"Poor  Cousin  Vesp!"  she  mur- 
mured half  unconsciously.  "Poor 
Cousin  Vesp!" 

"Don't  he  know  it  yet?"  inquired 
Mandy,  her  tone  a  strange  min- 
gling of  pity  and  childish  curiosity. 
Heaven  knows  the  appetite  for  gossip 
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might  well  have  been  satiated  in 
these  grim  times  that  bred  dissension 
between  the  nearest  and  dearest, 
these  conditions  that  allowed  no 
concealment,  no  evasion,  but  thrust 
into  publicity  the  dark  neighborhood 
drama,  the  poor  sordid  little  comedy 
of  cowardice  or  greed,  the  abrupt, 
appalling  family  catastrophe.  But 
Mandy  Foster  scanned  the  girl's  face 
with  eager  eyes. 

"Me  an*  Cale  was  a-talking  about 
it  coming  home,"  she'  said.  "He 
lowed  that  Champ  had  been  up  to 
his  Pap's,  becaze  he  had  seen  him 
passing  on  the  road  some  several 
times.  He  said  Vesp  and  the  boy 
was  liable  to  have  words  over  it.  An* 
yet — blood  's  thicker  'n  water." 

"Oh,  me,  Mandy,  don't  say  a  word 
more!"  cried  Delora  at  last,  turning 
away  and  laying  her  hand  upon  the 
door  latch.  "  Cousin  Vesp  won't  own 
that  he  has  a  son  at  all,  when  he 
hears  of  this — don't  I  know?" 

"Well,  it  won't  be  the  first  father 
and  son  that  this  war  has  parted  in 
anger,"  sighed  the  Foster  woman. 
"There 's  hard  feelings  enough  in 
Pappy 's  fambly.  Oh,  my  good  Lord 
— these  days — these  days!"  and  with 
the  mountain  woman's  stoicism,  she 
turned  aside  and  furtively  wiped  her 
eyes.  Mandy^s  father,  Creed  Bivens, 
had  turned  his  youngest  son  out  of 
doors  for  voicing  an  intention  of 
joining  the  Federal  troops.  The  boy 
went  north  by  one  of  those  myste- 
rious routes  upon  which  Delora  her- 
self well  knew  how  to  forward  recruits 
for  Lincoln's  army,  and  had  fallen  at 
Bull  Run.  News  of  it,  and  a  little 
Bible  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  was  all 
that  ever  came,  home  to  them. 

"We  We  every  one  of  us  got  our 
troubles,"  Delora  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"I  only  hope  that  Champ  and  his 
father  may  never  meet — and  that 's 
an  awful  thing  to  say  when  a  body 
remembers  how  poor  Cousin  Vesp  has 
saved  and  talked  and  planned  for  the 
time  when  his  boy  would  come  home." 
She  stood  a  moment,  choked  with  the 
recollections,  and  across  her  mind 
swept  the  unregarded  words  con- 
cerning   Champ    and    Evelyn    Belle 


Winchester.  A  sudden  flush  dyed 
her  cheek.  "Let  him  stay  with  his 
own  kind,"  she  burst  out.  "  I  reckon 
we  can  live  without  him — but  there 
don't  many  folks  know  how  Cousin 
Vesp  has  loved  his  son." 

Uneasy,  watching  every  shadow 
the  lantern  cast,  Cale  and  Mandy  yet 
sped  their  guest  with  the  deathless 
courtesy  and  hospitality  of  their 
kind,  Cale  leading  up  the  colt,  and 
both  husband  and  wife  helping  to  see 
Delora  mounted,  with  her  precious 
medicine  bottle  carefully  bestowed. 

"Good-bye,  Delory.  You'll  make 
it,  all  right,"  Mandy  called  after  the 
girl  softly,  and  with  a  sort  of  covert 
sympathy  and  tenderness.  Then  the 
Fosters  went  in  and  shut  their  door. 

Coley,  offended  at  the  wait  he  had 
been  forced  to  endure,  leaped  away 
angrily  on  the  homeward  road. 

Heedless  of  his  plunges,  Delora, 
clinging  mutely  in  the  saddle,  bent 
so  low  that  her  forehead  almost 
touched  her  knee,  her  shoulders 
heaved,  and  the  little  packet  of  medi- 
cine which  she  carried  in  her  lap 
rather  than  risk  it  knocking  against 
the  side  of  the  saddle  was  wet  with 
warm,  salt  drops. 

The  first  short  slope,  Coley  took 
at  a  gallop;  down  its  slight  northern 
descent  he  raced  at  a  keen  run,  slew- 
ing past  the  abrupt  cliffs  and  clattering 
into  the#  creek  bed  with  a  formidable 
rattling  which  must  have  proclaimed 
her  approach  to  any  who  were  abroad 
that  night.  But  Delora  seemed  the 
only  one  on  the  road,  and  she  had 
time  for  thought.  When  the  main 
climb  of  the  ridge  began,  Coley  went 
to  it  in  a  spendthrift  fashion  which 
left  him  breathed  and  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  discipline  before  a  third  of  the 
way  was  accomplished.  It  was  near 
ten  o'clock  when  girl  and  horse 
emerged  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and 
got  some  light  from  the  late  rising 
moon,  which,  though  still  below  the 
horizon,  yet  somewhat  mitigated  the 
darkness. 

Obedient  as  a  sheep,  Coley  trotted 
the  remainder  of  the  way,  or  went 
at  a  comfortable  canter,  not  even 
shying,  and  paused  at  the  pool  of 
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deeper  blackness  around  the  roots  of 
the  great  white  oak  before  the  gate. 
Delora,  studying  the  house  in  the 
obscurity,  was  astonished  and  some- 
what uneasy  to  see  light  at  chink  and 
crevice,  and  to  observe  a  spark  or 
two  above  the  chimney.  It  was 
warm  enough  to  make  no  fire  needed 
on  the  hearth-stone,  except  for  cheer, 
and  these  sparks  could  only  mean  that 
Salomy  Jane  was  cooking  at  this  hour 
for  somebody. 

With  cautious  haste  she  hurried  the 
colt  down  to  the  log  barn — if  there 
were  soldiers  in  the  house,  the  black 
colt  was  best  kept  out  of  sight.  She 
pulled  off  saddle  and  bridle,  and, 
throwing  these  on  the  floor,  noosed 
a  halter  over  his  head  and  led  him 
into  a  thicket  where  she  tethered  him. 
Then,  as  cautiously,  she  returned  to 
the  house. 

In  the  wall,  near  the  chimney,  was 
a  small  batten  door  which  Vespasian 
had  put  in  place  during  the  last  year. 
It  opened  onto  the  threshing  floor 
porch  that  was  between  the  room  in 
which  he  lay  and  the  main  body  of 
the  house.  By  going  through  it,  one 
could  get  to  the  ladder  and  so  into 
the  loft.  Nobody  discussed  the  use 
of  this  door,  yet  everyone  was  aware 
that  in  case  of  attack,  a  hunted  man 
would  have  one  more  chance,  if  he 
took  refuge  in  the  room  from  which  it 
made  an  exit.  Tiptoeing  cautiously 
across  the  puncheons  of  the  porch 
Delora  slipped  careful  fingers  in  and 
loosened  the  pin  which  held  this  door. 
She  was  aware  that  ordinarily  the 
aperture  would  be  in  shadow,  and 
hoped  that  she  might  peer  in  without 
herself  being  seen.  At  the  worst,  she 
could  enter  that  way. 

Gently  she  swung  the  little  door 
ajar.  Something  thick  and  heavy 
hung  over  it,  to  within  twelve  or  fif- 
teen inches  of  the  floor — Vespasian's 
big  dark  cloak.  She  stooped  and 
looked  urider.  For  a  moment  she 
was  dazzled  by  the  light  and  unable 
to  see  anything,  but  she  realized  that 
the  hearing  might  be  more  impor- 
tant than  the  seeing.  The  oblong 
slice  of  the  room  within  her  field  of 
vision  contained  only  the  legs  of  the 


table,  and  Salomy  Jane's  feet  and 
gown-edge  as  she  passed  to  and  fro 
about  the  hearth.  Yes,  she  was 
making  coffee.  Delora  could  smell 
it.  And  the  sound  of  voices  reached 
her  now  with  fair  distinctness — her 
cousin  Vesp's,  Salomy  Jane's,  and, 
strangely  enough,  that  of  Abel  Mims, 
with  a  deeper  tone  than  any  of  these, 
a  tone  that  had  the  resonance  of  a 
viol.  Its  vibrations  sent  a  pang  of 
actual  physical  anguish  through  her 
heart. 

"They  call  'em  ranches  out  thar," 
Vespasian  was  explaining  to  the 
school-teacher.  "As  level  as  a  floor 
they  air — and  a  heap  leveller  than 
some  o*  these  here  puncheon  floors 
in  the  mountains,  I  reckon.  Good, 
rich  land,  the  boy  tells  me,  all  to  be 
had  for  the  asking.  Uncle  Sam  gives 
it  to  ye.  Champ's  got  a  big  one  of 
his  own  out  thar — takes  a  big  one  for 
a  feller  the  len'th  o'  him." 

With  a  sense  of  mystification, 
Delora  heard  the  old  man's  fond 
words,  and  the  little  laugh  that  fol- 
lowed them. 

"  Government  land.  Uh-huh,"  Abel 
Mims  assented.  "Government  land. 
But — but  s'pose  a  feller  fights  the 
Government,  who  does  he  get  the 
land  from?" 

"Fights  the  Government!"  echoed 
Vespasian,  with  a  rising  note  of  irri- 
tation in  his  voice.  "Who  named 
anything  about  fighting  the  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Mims?  My  son  ain't 
yet  twenty-one — he 's  barely  risin' 
twenty ;  but  he 's  a-going  to  volunteer 
to  defend  his  country  and  uphold  that 
Government  that  has  given  him  his — 
his  ranch.  And  by  the  Lord,  if  I 
can  ever  crawl  up  from  this  rheuma- 
tism, I  '11  volunteer  and  fight  beside 
him!" 

A  strange  hush  followed  the  words. 
In  it  Delora  could  hear  the  drum  of 
the  blood  in  her  ears.  The  suspense 
and  uncertainty  were  insupportable. 
Cautiously  she  raised  the  edge  of  the 
cloak  and  drew  its  lower  corner  aside 
so  that  she  could  see  almost  the  whole 
room. 

Vespasian  Seacrest  sat  in  the  great 
chair  which  he  himself  had  made, 
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after  the  mountain  fashion,  out  of 
boards.  It  was  cushioned  with  one 
quilt,  and  another  one  was  spread 
across  his  knees,  giving  him  a  sort 
of  state. 

At  the  hearth-stone  knelt  Salomy 
Jane,  plainly  uneasy,  twisting  about 
anxiously  to  watch  her  employer's 
face.  Abel  Mims,  turning  his  hat 
foolishly  in  his  hands,  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  evidently  pre- 
pared to  go. 

But  it  was  upon  the  fourth'  figure 
that  Delora's  gaze  settled  and  stayed. 
There,  backed  quite  against  the  far- 
thest, smoke-stained  wall,  was  Champ, 
his  great  stature  looming  almost 
colossal,  the  firelight  and  the  candle 
shine  bright  on  the  clear  gold  of  his 
iiair,  his  blue  eyes  going  from  face  to 
face,  in  resentment,  in  pity,  in  distress, 
never  in  fear.  Yet,  though  there  was 
nothing  akin  to  fear  in  those  eyes, 
he  wore  the  strangest  look — a  man 
on  the  defensive — at  bay. 

"Why  don't  you  tell  him,  and  be 
done  with  it?"  Mims  broke  out 
finally  in  febrile  terror  of  the  situa- 
tion. "What  did  you  come  here  for, 
anyway,  you,  in  John  Morgan's  cav- 
alry, a-hoping  to  keep  fair  weather 
with  your  daddy  that  has  been  an 
Abolitionist  since  I  have  knowed 
him?" 

Again  that  sick  pause,  and  Delora 
held  her  breath,  the  little  phial  of 
medicine  pressed  hard  against  her 
breast,  her  eyes  dragged  sometimes 
from  the  angry  young  face  to  the 
gray  old  one,  full  of  the  awful 
fear  that  the  Confederate's  word  had 
planted. 

She  could  see  how,  in  that  moment 
of  silence,  father  and  son  mutely 
interrogated  each  other.  Without 
words,  the  question  was  asked  and 
answered,  the  accusation  made,  and 
flung  back  in  the  face  of  the  accuser. 
Then  Vespasian's  voice,  thick  with 
despair,  choked  with  bitter  wrath, 
scarcely  to  be  recognized,  broke  the 
silence. 

John  Morgan's  cavalry!" 
No,"  returned  the  son,  sullenly, 
"the    Eighth    Texas    Rangers,    sir. 
Not  that  it  makes  any  difference.     I 
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reckon  the  Eighth  Texas  Rangers  is 
as  loyal  to  the  Confederacy  as  ever 
Morgan's  men  dared  to  be."  He 
swept  them  all  with  an  angry,  accus- 
ing glance.  "I  never  aimed  to  fool 
anybody  about  it.  Good  Lord!  I  've 
got  my  uniform  on — are  you  blind?" 

It  was  true;  only  the  gaze  of  such 
a  one  as  Salomy  Jane,  and  the  fevered, 
half-distraught  vision  of  a  sick  man, 
could  have  missed  the  Confederate 
gray,  soaked,  stained,  mud-splashed 
though  it  was. 

"A  rebel — a  dirty  secessionist!" 
came  from  the  old  man  in  a  sort  of 
whistling  groan.  The  young  fellow's 
color  rose  a  bit,  and  his  eye  shone  at 
the  epithets. 

"I  went  with  my  people  and  my 
State,"  he  said,  constraining  himself 
strongly.  "Any  decent  man  does 
that.  And  I  will  remind  you,  sir,  that 
I  did  n't  choose  to  meet  you  to-night. 
What  reason  had  I  to  suppose  this 
was  your  home?"  and  he  pointed  an 
accusing  forefinger  at  his  father. 
"When  I  left  the  mountains — she — 
Delora  Glenn  lived  here.  She  was 
the  last  human  being  I  saw  here — 
the  only  one  I  said  good-bye  to.  I 
promised  her  I  would  come  back.  I 
did  n't  expect  to  see  any  of  you.  I — 
I  was  outside,  and  Salomy  Jane  came 
out  and  pulled  me  in  here." 

The  face  of  the  old  woman  at  the 
fire  had  been  twisting  like  that  of  a 
child  whose  hands  are  slapped.  With 
the  last  words,  she  began  to  drag 
herself  across  the  floor  on  her  knees, 
apparently  not  daring  to  rise  and 
walk  lest  she  attract  the  attention 
and  the  wrath  of  her  employer. 

"Oh,  honey — honey,  child!"  she 
begged,  when  at  last  she  reached  the 
tall  figure  and  could  cling  about  its 
knees.  "Don't  ye  speak  ugly  to 
your  Pappy.  He  's  a  mighty  good 
man.  Few  knows  the  goodness 
that  's  in  him.  He  ain't  a-going  to 
be  hard  on  you.  Vesp!"  she  cried 
out  from  where  she  crouched,  using 
in  this  stress  the  name  she  had  left 
for  others,  and  perhaps — who  knows ! 
— carried  secretly  in  her  heart  to  the 
throne  of  grace  in  her  prayers;  "oh, 
Vesp,     he  's    come    back    to    you! 
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Champ  has  come  back.  Ye  can't  be 
hard  on  him." 

"No!"  roared  the  sick  man,  rear- 
ing himself  in  his  chair  and  glaring 
at  the  visitor.  "It 's  no  son  of  mine 
that 's  come  back  a  traitor.  Let  him 
leave  the  devils  that  he 's  training  with 
now — let  him  quit  the  Secesh — and 
I  '11  acknowledge  him — but  not  before. 
Let  him  leave  them,  or  get  out  of  my 
house." 

Be  it  remembered  that  this  was 
the  harsh  father  against  whom 
Champ's  sore,  boyish  heart  had 
hoarded  long  bitterness,  fomented 
always  and  added  to  by  the  Fains; 
this  was  the  man  from  whom  he  had 
expected  nothing  but  hate,  whom 
he  had  always  vaguely  promised 
himself  he  would  go  back  to  humil- 
iate and  overthrow.  No  imaginable 
reception  could  quite  have  undone 
the  work  of  ten  plastic  years.  His 
smooth,  fair  young  face  set  itself  in 
a  sneer  as  fierce,  as  vindictive,  as 
his  father's  own. 

"Your  house,"  he  repeated. 
"Your  house?  This  house  and  this 
farm  belong  to  Delora  Glenn.  I 
talked  to  Clay  Hickerson  about  it  no 
longer  ago  than  day  before  yesterday, 
and  if  Delora  had  her  rights  you 
would  be  turned  out  of  it." 

For  the  third  time  came  the  silence 
which  supervened  when  words  were 
not  in  which  to  voice  the  situation  of 
affairs.  Vesp's  glare  of  wrath  and 
shame  and  dread  went  the  round  of 
his  visible  world.  Salomy  Jane  sank 
in  a  heap,  and  fumbled  at  her  skirt 
for  something  to  wipe  her  eyes  with. 
Abel  Mims  shrank  together  till  he 
seemed  actually  less  in  bulk  and 
stature.  The  poor  timid  soul  inter- 
rogated the  depths  of  his  hat  like  a 
crystal  gazer  staring  in  a  pool  of  ink. 
Evidently  what  he  saw  there  was 
black  enough.  It  was  Delora  who 
broke  the  silence. 

"Shame  on  you!"  she  cried  out, 
tearing  the  cloak  from  its  peg,  fling- 
ing the  little  door  back,  and  th  '"•t;ng 
in  a  face  which  glowed  with  i__.it- 
ment.  There  was  in  it,  too,  some- 
thing that  spoke  of  self -distrust,  of 
the  loud  beat  of  drums  which  covers 


the  fear  of  an   ill-defended   citadel. 

They  all  wheeled  toward  her,  as 
toward  the  pivot  on  which  this  scene 
might  turn.  She  stepped  into  the 
room,  resolute,  half  disdainful  of  the 
lover  of  Evelyn  Belle  Winchester — 
the  lover  of  another  woman  who  could 
offer  such  a  kiss,  such  love-making 
as  she  now  recognized  to  be  the  care- 
less play  of  one  already  suitably 
mated,  who  flings  a  handkerchief 
where  he  fancies  it  will  be  quickly 
picked  up.  And  oh,  the  gall  of  it, 
the  intolerable  sting,  was  to  remember 
always  how  his  advances  had  been 
met. 

"You  heard  him,  girl,"  old  Vesp 
challenged,  pain,  deep  chagrin  and 
unbeatable  courage  all  speaking  in 
voice  and  look.  "What  have  you 
got  to  say  to  that?     You  heard  him." 

"I  've  got  this  to  say,"  Delora 
answered,  keeping  her  eyes  carefully 
averted  from  that  tall  figure  against 
the  wall.  "I  've  got  this  to  say, 
Cousin  Vesp:  The  house  is  yours. 
You  turn  anybody  out  of  it  that 
you  see  fit.  Give  your  word.  I  '11 
stand  to  it." 

With  the  words  she  drew  in  by  the 
old  man's  chair;  and  then,  all  woman, 
flung  herself  on  her  knees  beside  him 
and  turned  to  face  the  others  across 
her  shoulder. 

"Don't  you  see  he's  sick?"  she 
demanded  of  Champ.  "What  right 
have  you  got  to  come  here  and  get 
him  all  uptore  this  way?  WTiat  right 
have  yQU  got  to  come  here  anyhow?" 
Her  face  flamed  crimson  with  acute 
remembrance.  "Go'  back  to — go 
back  where  you  .belong — to  them 
that  want  you." 

She  dropped  her  face  to  the  quilt 
across  his  father's  knees.  For  a  long 
miserable  moment  Champ's  blue  eyes 
studied  the  back  of  the  girl's  head. 

"Is  that  your  last  word,  Delora?" 
he  inquired  huskily  at  length,  the 
big  voice  vibrating  almost  to  tears. 
"Is  that  all  you  Ve  got  to  say  to 
me?"  - 

Silence.  He  strode  across  and 
touched  her  shoulder,  and,  heedless 
of  the  presence  and  the  wondering 
looks  of  the  others,  presented. a  shin- 
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ing  small  object  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand.  The  girl  crouched  lower  and 
refused  to  look  at  him  or  at  it. 
Vespasian's  eyes  travelled  Champ's 
inches,  from  the  foot  in  its  cavalry 
boot  to  the  topmost  yellow  curl  on 
the  head  that  was  carried  like  that  of 
an  antlered  buck;  and  Heaven  knows 
what  despair  flowed  in  on  the  father's 
heart  to  see  so  much  goodly  manhood, 
as  he  felt  the  yawning  of  the  chasm 
he  could  not  bridge. 

"Go,  cain't  you!"  he  burst  out 
at  length,  in  an  anguish  of  bitterness. 
"Ain't  ye  got  the  decency  to  leave 
when  you  're  turned  out?  Oh,  for 
God's  sake,  go — jest  go!" 

Quite  unaware  of  Salomy  Jane's 
feeble,  detaining  fingers,  scarcely  not- 
ing the  clutch  of  Abel  Mims,  Champ 
whirled;  he  was  at  the  door  in  three 
clanking  strides,  flung  it  wide,  and 
plunged  through  it  into  the  night. 
The  old  schoolmaster  hesitated  a 
moment,  then,  emboldened  by  many 
years  of  partial  authority  as  a  sort  of 
preacher,  he  sought  in  his  mind  for  a 
suitable  text. 

"Mr.  Seacrest,"  he  appealed,  "this 
ain't  any  time  for  father  and  son  to 
be  a-fussin'.  Hit 's  dark  days  for  the 
mountains — hit 's  dark  days.  l  Abroad 
the  sword  bereaveth,  at  home  there 
is  as  death." ' 

Vespasian  lifted  an  unshaken  front 
above  Delora's  bowed  head.  With 
singular  and  unwonted  gentleness  he 
put  out  his  hand  and  touched  her  hair. 

"Yes — death" ;  he  took  up  the  word 
unhesitatingly.  "He  's  dead  to  me. 
I  've  got  no  son.  God!  To  think 
I  should  bring  a  boy  into  the  world 
to  ride  with  Morgan's  cutthroat  bush- 
whacker  s — horse-stealing,  house- 
burning,  and  worse!" 

With  bent  head  Abel  Mims  turned 
and  hurried  through  the  open  door,  and 
overtook  the  outcast  near  the  gate. 


"Your  pappy  has  seed  a  heap  of 
trouble,"  he  began,  almost  running 
to  keep  up  with  Champ's  great  stride, 
which  never  slackened  for  his  coming. 
"They  've  hunted  him  like  a  pa'tridge 
in  the  mountains,  as  the  Good  Book 
says.  I  tell  you  the  truth,  Champ, 
word  has  been  out  time  and  again  that 
Leadbetter's  men  was  goin'  to  hang 
him.  I  don't  know  yet  why  they 
ain't  done  it.  Reckon  it 's  becaze 
he  's  dared  'em  so  free.  And  Champ, 
he  is  your  pappy.  Never  forget  that, 
boy." 

The  young  fellow  abruptly  checked 
his  step,  and  looked  down  athwart 
his  own  shoulder  at  the  feeble  bent 
figure  that,  to  the  boy  Champ,  used 
to  loom  so  tall  behind  a  school- 
master's desk.  He  laughed  shortly, 
deep  in  his  throat. 

"He  says  I'm  no  son  of  his," 
the  Texas  Ranger  put  it  logically; 
"  well  then,  how  can  he  be  father 
of  mine?  Best  let  it  alone,  Abel 
Mims." 

He  found  his  horse  in  the  dark- 
ness, flung  himself  upon  it  and  was 
away,  clattering  down  the  road,  leav- 
ing the  man  behind  him  plucking 
at  a  tremulous  lip,  muttering  in 
his  beard,  and  staring  through  the 
night.  Weak,  conscience-bitten  soul, 
this  last  stroke  nearly  crazed  him. 
He  was  a  spy,  whether  he  would 
or  no,  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
called  on  to  betray  the  man  back 
there  who  had  befriended  him,  and 
whose  sole  strength  was  now 
galloping  down  the  Chattanooga 
road. 

"  Eh,  dear  Lord ! "  he  groaned.  "  It 
is  a  day  of  trouble  and  crying  to  the 
mountains;  and  worse  a-comin' — 
worse  a-comin'.  '  I  will  fill  his  moun- 
tains with  slain  men/  That 's  what 
we  're  bound  to  see  before  this  war  's 


over. 
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TALKS  WITH  TENNYSON 


By  ELIZABETH  RACHEL  CHAPMAN 


Part  II 

WAS  not  at  Aid- 
worth  again  for 
nearly  a  year.  In 
September,  1890, 
while  staying  at 
Haslemere,  I  went 
I  there  several  times 
and  had  some 
deeply  interesting  talks,  from  my 
notes  of  which  I  may  quote  a  few 
passages.  The  first  time  I  saw  Lord 
Tennyson  that  year,  he  was  resting  in 
a  deck-chair  on  the  terrace,  his  wife 
beside  him  in  an  invalid  garden- 
carriage. 

".Sit  near  him.  He  can't  hear,  and 
I  can,"  Lady  Tennyson  said  charac- 
teristically. I  obeyed,  but  it  did  not 
strike  me  that  the  deafness  I  had 
noticed  the  year  before  had  increased, 
or  that,  in  spite  of  a  severe  attack  of 
influenza  in  the  previous  March,  he 
appeared  less  well  or  appreciably  aged. 
He  was  wearing,  of  course,  the  wide- 
brimmed  felt  hat  and  dark  blue  cloth 
cloak  with  velvet  collar,  in  which  we 
are  all  accustomed  to  picture  him.  In 
the  course  of  our  chat  he  asked  me 
what  I  was  working  at  and  made  a  re- 
mark identifying  mewith  one  of  the  in- 
terlocutors in  a  "Dialogue  on  Positiv- 
ism "  which  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  interest  him.  I  said,  smiling,  that 
I  was  not  the  lady  of  the  Dialogue. 
Upon  which,  his  face  lit  up;  he  raised 
himself  in  his  chair,  and  said  with 
sudden  energy: 

"Of  course  you're  not.  That  is 
what  people  are  always  doing  to  me. 
They  always  think  my  poems  are 
about  myself,  and  none  of  them  are 
about  myself.  But  the  critics  deal  in 
nothing  but  personalities  nowadays. 
There  is  a  man  who  thinks  every  place 
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described  in  my  poems  is  somewhere 

in  the  neighborhood  of  my  old  home, 
and  that  he  has  identified  all  the 
scenes."  .  .  .  Another  day  he  said: 
"They  will  have  it  Lady  Clara  Vere 
de  Vere  is  an  aristocratic  person  in 
my  old  neighborhood  who  insulted 
me;  the  Northern  Farmer  lived  close 
by,  and  so  forth.  As  if  a  poet  couldn't 
create!"  In  an  interesting  letter  writ- 
ten in  1882  to  Mr. Dawson  of  Montreal, 
he  "fears  that  there  is  growing  up 
among  us  a  prosaic  set  of  editors  of 
booklets,  bookworms,  index- hunters 
or  men  of  great  memories  and  no 
imagination,  who  impute  themselves 
to  the  poet,  and  so  believe  that  he  too, 
has  no  imagination,  but  is  forever 
poking  his  nose  between  the  pages  of 
some  old  volume  to  see  what  he  can 
appropriate.  They  will  not  allow  one 
to  say  'ring  the  bell'  without  finding 
that  we  have  taken  it  from  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  or  even  to  use  such  a  simple 
expression  as  the  ocean 'roars' with- 
out finding  out  the  precise  verse  in 
Homer  or  Horace  from  which  we  have 
plagiarized  it  (fact!)." 

From  this  subject  we  passed,  on  the 
terrace,  to  deprecation  of  the  "society 
papers"  with  their  gossip-mongering, 
and  pandering  to  the  taste  for  person- 
alities, and  he  expressed  his  regret 
that  "even  the  Times"  should  have 
(recently)  started  a  column  of  per- 
sonal news.  (The  paper  was  lying  on 
his  knee,  and  he  had  been  reading 
Sir  Frederick  Abel's  Presidential  Ad- 
dress to  the  British  Association  at 
Leeds  when  I  arrived.)  Then  we  spoke 
of  Italy,  where  I  had  been  recently. 
He  said  he  had  never  been  to  Naples, 
but  knew  Florence,  and  alluded  to  his 
visit  in  1851,  when  the  country  was  in 
a  very  disturbed  state.  Lady  Tenny- 
son said  the  Brownings  were  not  at 
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Florence  then,  but  that  they  had  met 
in  Paris.  The  inscription  to  Mrs. 
Browning's  memory  on  Casa  Guidi  was 
alluded  to  and  that  on  Dante's  house: 
"In  quesia  casa  degli  Alighieri  nacque 
il  Divino  Poeta, "  which  Lord  Tennyson 
said,  was  not  there  in  '51.  He  liked 
hearing  of  it,  and  of  that  great  rever- 
ence of  Italy  for  her  "divine  poet," 
so  apparent  in  the  wording  of  this 
inscription — no  need  to  name  him. 
The  Continental  nations  were  doubt- 
less ahead  of  us  in  recognition  of 
and  veneration  for  genius.  These 
frequent  mural  tablets  on  the 
houses  of  the  great  alone  showed,  he 
said,  that  "the  English  people  don't 
like  poetry  and  don't  understand 
poets.  There  was  a  laborer  on  my 
place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  who  said 
one  day  to  someone  that  '  he  knew 
about  Shakespeare,  and  he  believed 
some  people  thought  Tennyson  a 
great  poet  too,  but  for  his  part  he 
don't  think  anything  of  either  of 
'em!'  Then  there  was  a  woman  who 
was  in  our  service  for  a  time  and  who 
remarked  to  a  friend,  'Mrs.  Tennyson, 
she  's  an  angel,  but  Mr.  Tennyson, 
he 's  nothing  but  a  public  writer! ' " 

Both  Lord  and  Lady  Tennyson 
spoke  with  affection  and  esteem  of 
the  late  J.  R.  Green.  The  charge  of 
inaccuracy  had  been  brought  against 
his  delightful  "  Short  History,"  "  but," 
said  Tennyson,  "we  're  all  inaccu- 
rate ! " — Soon  afterwards  Lady  Tenny- 
son was  taken  indoors,  and  he  asked 
me  to  walk  a  little  with  him,  pointing 
out,  as  he  always  did,  his  favorite 
trees  and  shrubs  ana  flowers — the 
color  of  this,  the  form  of  the  other, 
the  history  of  a  tKird — with  loving 
delight.  "  I  was  showing  my  Welling- 
tonians  to  an  American  lady  the  other 
day.  She  diffidently  remarked  that 
in  her  country  they  grew  to  600  feet 
or  so.  But  I  doubt  whether  in  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  they  would  have 
made  faster  growth  than  mine  have." 

Later  the  talk  turned  on  "Deme- 
ter,"  his  latest  volume,  and  I  ventured 
to  thank  him  for  it,  especially  for 
"Parnassus"  with  its  glorious  asser- 
tion of  individual  immortality,  in  spite 
of   all  negations  of    scientific  mate- 


rialism, in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
forces  which  doom  the  work  and  fame 
of  the  individual  here  on  earth  to 
oblivion  and  decay.  The  Bard  can 
hope  no  longer  that  his  voice  will 
resound  for  limitless  ages  from  the 
heights  of  Parnassus,  for  "Taller 
than  all  the  muses,  and  huger  than 
all  the  mountain"  loom  the  giant 
shadows  Astronomy  and  Geology. 
He  must  be  content  to  "Sing  like  a 
bird  and  be  happy,  nor  hope  for  a 
deathless  hearing!" 

But,  after  all,  what  matters  it? 

If  the  lips  were  touch'd  with  fire  from  off 

a  pure  Pierian  altar, 
Tho*  their  music  here  be  mortal  need  the 

singer  greatly  care  ? 
Other   songs   for  other   worlds  I    the   fire 

within  him  would  not  falter ; 
Let  the  golden  Iliad  vanish,  Homer  here  is 

Homer  there. 

There  is  perhaps  no  thought  more 
helpful  to  poor,  stumbling,  struggling, 
failing  humanity  than  this — that  it  is 
what  we  are  not  what  we  do  that 
matters,  and  that  abides — will,  not 
performance,  character,  not  achieve- 
ment. 

"Has  anyone  ever  thanked  you 
for  the  last  stanza  of  'Parnassus' 
before?"  I  said.  "Did  the  critics 
understand    your    drift  ?" 

"Nobody  understands.  As  to  the 
critics,"  he  replied  (with  emphasis) 
"how  can  they  know  what  they  are 
writing  about  when  they  all  tumble 
over  one  another  to  get  their  re- 
views out  the  next  day?" — (naming 
a  distinguished  critic  who  reviewed 
Demeter  in  a  leading  organ)  "en- 
tirely misunderstood  'vastness.'  I 
think  the  only  person  who  wrote  to 
me  about  'Parnassus'  was  Gladstone. 
He  liked  it,  but  said  he  should  be  very 
disappointed  not  to  find  the  Iliad  in 
the  next  world!  Talking  of  Glad- 
stone, they  found  fault  with  me  in 
the  papers  for  dining  with  him  in 
London  the  other  day.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  did  not  know  he  was  to  be 
there.  He  dropped  in.  But  I  like 
him;  I  like  the  man"  (it  was  almost 
"mon"  in  the  North  Country  accent) 
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"though  I  hate  his  politics."  (This 
very  vigorously.)  "  I  abhor  them,  and 
believe  they  tend  to  the  ruin  and 
annihilation  of  the  country.  Did 
you  like  the  'Evolutionist'?" 

"Immensely,"  I  said. 

"  I  am  an  evolutionist,"  he  rejoined. 
"I  have  never  felt  the  horrors  of 
evolution  Carlyle,  for  instance,  had." 

"May  that  not  be,"  I  suggested, 
"because  you  foresaw  it — had  the 
prophetic  vision  of  what  the  scientific 
men  were  slowly  working  out?  Dar- 
win did  not  take  you  by  surprise. 
You  already  felt  what  was  in  the  air 
when  you  bade  us 

"Arise  and  fly 
The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast; 
Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die." 

"I  think,"  he  went  on,  "I  have 
said  the  truth  in  the  'Evolutionist.' 
There  is  the  beast-body  to  be  starved 
and  subjugated.  The  Man  is  con- 
stantly being  evolved  from  the  Brute. 
I  am  no  materialist.  The  point  of 
view  of  materialism  is  repugnant  to 
me,  but  I  can  as  little  enter  into  that 
of  the  rigidly  orthodox.  I  occupy  a 
position  midway  between  the  mate- 
rialists and  my  Catholic  friends." 
Speaking  of  the  recent  conversion  to 
Rome  of  a  common  friend — a  highly 
gifted  mind  1  remarked,  "I  think 
she  has  found,  as  so  many  do,  rest 
there,  and  comfort."  "Comfort? 
Yes—  if  you  can  'Jt>  t/,'"  he  said. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  more  inter- 
esting illustration  of  the  divining 
faculty  of  the  poet  could  scarcely  be 
found  in  the  whole  history  of  lit  era- 
ture  than  is  a  Horded  bv  Tennyson's 
imaginative  prescience  of  the  develop- 
ment theory,  as  expounded  later  in 
full  scientific  detail  by  Darwin,  Wal- 
lace and  others.  As  early  as  1S2S, 
in  Cambridge,  we  find  him  occupying 
himself  with  the  subject,  and  pro- 
pounding in  some  college  discussion 
among  that  brilliant,  singularly  gifted 
knot  of  undergraduate  friends  of 
whom  Arthur  llallam  was  the  star 
of  brightest  promise,  the  theory  that 
"the    development    of    the    human 


body  might  possibly  be  traced  "  from 
lower  and  less  complex  organisms. 
Some  four  years  later,  this  striking 
stanza,  afterwards  omitted  for  pur- 
poses of  brevity,  was  written  for  "The 
Palace  of  Art": 

All  nature  widens  upwards.     Evermore 
The  simpler  essence  lower  lies, 

More  complex  is  more  perfect,  owning  more 
Discourse,  more  widely  wise. 

Remember  that  this  was  some 
twenty-seven  years,  and  the  Cam- 
bridge Debate  thirty-one  years,  before 
the  publication  of  the  "Origin  of 
Species." 

By  this  time  it  was  six  o'clock,  and 
he  was  reminded  by  a  trained  nurse 
who  was  staying  in  the  house  and  who, 
he  told  me,  had  nursed  him  through 
two  illnesses,  that  it  was  too  damp 
to  be  sitting  out,  as  at  the  moment 
we  were  doing.  He  insisted  on 
walking  part  of  the  way  back  to 
Haslemere  with  me. 

"That  is  a  sincere,  true  soul,"  he 
observed,  as  the  nurse  fell  back 
following,  and  watching,  lest  he 
should  walk  too  far;  adding,  after 
more  in  her  praise,  the  rather  unex- 
pected tribute — "She  will  take  any 
amount  of  chaff !" 

Suddenly  a  mole  track  across  our 
path  led  to  my  being  electrified  by 
the  query:  "Do  you  know  the  Polish 
for  mole?  No,  of  course  not.  I  do. 
Its  the  one  word  of  Polish  I  know." 
It  seemed  that  a  foreign  friend  who 
had  visited  him  lately  had  told  him. 
He  spoke  of  the  great  enthusiasm  of 
this  lady  about  his  poems,  and  of 
how,  when  he  had  read  some  of  them 
to  her,  making  plain  what  had  not 
been  clear  to  her  before,  she  had 
expressed  her  delight  in  terms  "  which 
some  of  us  would  think  profane,  or  at 
least  exaggerated.  She  said  the  only 
words  she  could  see  were  *Let  there 
be  light.  And  there  was  light.'  .  .  . 
These  foreigners,  they  are  very  ex- 
pansive, very  demonstrative.  She 
kissed  mv  hand." 

It  was  my  private  opinion  that 
such  a  mark  of  respect  and  affection 
for  the  fascinating  figure  beside 
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the  great,  yet  humble,  childlike  genius, 
the  winning,  fatherly  host  and  friend — 
need  not  necessarily  be  regarded  as 
the  monoply  of  persons  of  foreign 
origin;  but  my  audible  rejoinder  was 
a  petition,  which  something  in  his 
manner  emboldened  me  to  make, 
that  I  too,  might  some  day  hear  him 
read.     He  seemed  pleased  to  consent. 

As  we  were  parting,  the  talk  be- 
came very  grave  again.  He  asked 
me  if  I  knew  anything  about  Gior- 
dano Bruno,  the  discoverer  of  the 
sidereal  system,  the  infinity  of  worlds, 
who  was  burned  for  heresy,  a  mar- 
tyr to  truth.  "They  want  me  to 
write  something  about  him."  The 
subject  suggested  the  Passion  Play 
at  Oberammergau  which  I  had  seen 
that  summer,  and  the  beautiful  and 
reverent  presentment  there  of  the 
archetype  of  all  martyrs  to  truth  and 
all  sufferers  for  "heresy."  Then  he 
spoke  solemnly  of  the  "mystery  of 
godliness,"  of  his  "Pilot"— "that 
Divine  and  Unseen  who  is  always 
guiding  us."  The  setting  sun  was 
throwing  a  rosy  light  over  the  solitary 
scene  as  we  paused  on  Blackdown 
among  the  heather,  and  he  said  with 
solemn  emphasis:  "The  longer  I  live 
the  less  I  feel  I  know  about  God." 
"And  the  nearer  you  are  to  Him," 
one's  heart  answered. 

For  the  profound  humility,  the 
crystalline  simplicity  and  sincerity 
of  the  utterance,  as  from  the  heart 
of  a  bewildered  child,  recalled  the 
words  which  Pascal  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Father  of  all  such 
childlike  spirits :  "  Thou  would'st  not 
be  seeking  Me  thus,  if  thou  had'st 
not  already  found  Me."  And  this 
is  perhaps  the  place  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  immense,  the  incal- 
culable debt  of  his  generation  to  the 
poet  who  persistently  taught  that 
our  possession  of  the  Divine — that 
the  Divine  possession  of  us — was  a 
thing  independent  of  "knowledge," 
a  thing  instinctive,  immanent,  in- 
separable from  the  rational  soul — a 
thing  immeasurably  beyond  all  dog- 
mas, beyond  all  forms,  beyond  all 
creeds.  He  knew,  none  better,  that, 
in  the  words  of  a  recent  Bampton 


lecturer,  "we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  both  the  old  seats  of 
authority — the  infallible  Church  and 
the  Book — are  fiercely  assailed,  and 
that  our  faith  needs  reinforcements." 
And  knowing  this,  he  was  further 
persuaded  that  these  reinforcements 
"can  only  come  from  the  depths 
of  the  religious  consciousness  itself," 
and  that  "the  impregnable  rock  is 
neither  an  institution  nor  a  book,  but 
a  life  and  an  experience."  He  was 
and  remained  in  a  word,  a  mystic, 
in  the  sense  in  which  mysticism  has 
come  to  mean  the  disdain  of  the 
master-mind  to  be  bounded  by  the 
known — by  the  partial,  gradual  in- 
complete, inconclusive  achievements 
of  science.  The  "Poet  of  Science" 
he  was,  as  Professor  Sidgwick  called 
him,  for  he  delighted  in  science,  kept 
pace  with  her  advances  and  took  her 
lessons  to  his  bosom ;  but  for  all  that, 
she  was  ever  to  him  as  the  "younger 
child,"  leaving  Wisdom  enthroned 
in  the  citadel  of  the  heart — that  Di- 
vine Wisdom  that  Dante  worshipped, 
and  without  whose  guidance  no  poet, 
no  heroic  soul,  ever  yet  ascended  to 
the  stars. 

"What  matters  it,"  he  asks,  in 
one  of  his  early  letters  to  his  future 
wife,  "how  much  man  knows  and 
does,  if  he  keeps  not  a  reveren- 
tial looking  upwards? .  He  is  only 
the  subtlest  beast  of  the  field."  And 
throughout  the  poem  in  which  the 
tragic  mysteries  of  pain  and  parting 
wrung  from  him  his  deepest  thought 
in  spiritual  things — the  poem  which 
he  himself  sometimes  called  "The 
Way  of  the  Soul" — we  have  rever- 
ence again  and  again  upheld  as  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  the  savior  of  a  so- 
ciety constantly  in  danger  of  being 
dragged  downwards  by  materalizing 
tendencies,  the  crowning  charm  of 
character,  the  distinctive  grace  of 
the  elect.  It  is  a  boon  for  which  those 
of  us  who  recoil  from  the  spirit  of 
irreverence,  of  arrogance,  of  facile 
scepticism  and  shallow  self-assertion, 
which  has  marked  large  sections  of 
nineteenth-century  thought,  knowing 
what  this  portends,  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful.    ' '  Among  thousands 
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of  readers  previously  irresponsive 
to  anything  divine/1  wrote  Dr. 
Martineau,  44he  has  created,  or  im- 
measurably intensified  the  suscepti- 
bility of  religious  reverence."  Forms 
he  had  undoubtedly  sloughed,  al- 
though he  here  and  there  enters  a 
half-hearted  protest  as  to  his  sense 
of  their  importance;  but  his  mission 
and  message  were  not  primarily  to 
people  who  are  greatly  concerned 
about  such  matters,  but  rather  to 
those  who,  but  for  him  and  a  handful 
of  similarly  inspired  teachers,  might 
have  made  total  shipwrecks,  might 
never  have  risen  to  the  conviction 
that 

all  is  well,  though  Faith  and  Form 
Be  sundered  in  the  night  of  Fear — 

might  have  failed  altogether  to 

cling  to  Faith  beyond  the  forms  of  Faith. 

His  own  consciousness  of  this  mis- 
sion to  doubters  and  waverers  found 
pathetic  expression  on  his  eightieth 
birthday,  when  he  was  moved  by  a 
tribute  of  exceptional  sincerity  and 
feeling:  "I  don't  know  what  I 
have  done  to  make  people  feel  like 
that  towards  me,  except  that  I  have 
always  kept  my  faith  in  immortality/ ' 
It  was  more  to  him  to  have  done  this 
than  to  have  divided  (had  that  been 
vouchsafed  him)  the  laurel  with 
Shakespeare,  for  "what  matters  any- 
thing in  this  world,"  as  he  had 
exclaimed  a  year  or  two  before, 
"without  full  faith  in  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul  and  of  Love?  "  "To  keep 
a  reverential  looking  upwards" — in 
this  golden  phrase  is  summed  up  the 
supreme  gift  of  its  supreme  poet  to 
his  age. 

A  few  more  things  from  my  note- 
books of  those  days  and  I  have  done. 
He  was  never  more  delightful  than  on 
the  afternoon  when  at  last  I  heard 
him  read.  He  began  with  the  "  Ode  on 
the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington." 
It  was  really  a  wonderful  performance, 
physically,  for  a  man  of  eighty-one. 
The  long  poem  was  delivered  from 
the  first  line  to  the  last,  without  pause 
or  break,  in  a  strong,  very  deep  voice 


— the  grand  monotone  suggesting 
nothing  so  much  as  the  funeral 
drums  beating  rhythmically,  while 
one  seemed  to  see  "the  long,  long 
procession  go."  " There !"  he  said,lay- 
ing  down  the  book,  "that  is  the  poena 
all  the  critics  were  down  upon  at  the 
time.  ...  I  think  if  they  had  heard 
it  read  they  must  have  understood. 
.  .  .  Do  you  know  that  in  reading 
poetry  aloud  you  should  take  no 
notice  of  the  scanning?  You 
should  n't  read  it 

'  da  da  da  da  da  da  da  da/ 

but  just  as  if  it  did  n't  scan  at  all. 
There  may  be  rhythm,  yes,  but  not 
that  monotonous  beat.  People  talk 
about  Pope  being  harmonious.  He 
is  n't  harmonious.     He  is 


'  da  da  da  da  da  da  da  da. 
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Then  he  repeated,  with  great  relish, 
the  anecdote  about  the  great  Duke 
and  the  too  obsequious  person  who 
helped  him  over  a  crossing,  and  was 
rebuked  for  certain  fulsome  remarks 
by  a  very  plain-spoken  one  from  the 
hero.  "  I  think  that  was  very  sensi- 
ble of  him.  Some  prudish  people 
might  object  to  the  oath.  Now 
I  will  read  you  a  comic  one,  if  you 
like,  the  'Spinster's  Sweet-Arts.'  Do 
you  know  it?  It  is  in  Mid-Lincoln 
dialect — my  country."  "Is  it  long 
since  you  were  there?"  I  asked. 
"Many  years."  "  Yet  you  remember 
the  dialect  so  well."  "I  did  not  feel 
quite  sure  about  the  'Northern  Farm- 
er," he  said,  "I  had  it  revised  by  a 
native  of  those  parts  so  as  to  get  it 
quite  right,  but  it  was  made  into 
North-Lincoln  (the  same  as  York- 
shire) instead  of  Mid-Lincoln,  which 
I  did  not  intend."  He  read  the 
'Spinster's  Sweet- Arts'  with  thorough 
enjoyment  of  his  comical  old  maid 
and  her  cat-lovers,  with  the  merriest 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  with  a  pause 
here  and  there  to  join  in  the  laughter. 
He  told  us  afterwards  that  "he  had 
read  that  to  the  Princess  Beatrice,  but 
he  did  not  think  it  had  amused  her 
much."  This  was  in  the  study.  A 
little  later   when  we  had  dispersed 
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and  reassembled  again  downstairs 
in  the  drawing-room,  I  noticed  that 
he  was  peering  about  in  the  dusk 
among  the  shadowy  figures  of  some 
friends  who  were  just  taking  leave. 
He  seemed  to  be  looking  for  someone 
or  something.  "Oh,  this  is  Miss 
Chapman !"  he  said  catching  sight  of 
me.  Then,  abruptly,  as  though  un- 
burdening himself  of  a  remark  pent- 
up  for  some  time:  "  I  think  I  ought  not 
to  have  read  the  comic  poem  after 
the  pathetic  one;  it  did  not  come 
well.,,  "Is  not  that  lifet"  I  said, 
"  grave  and  gay  jostling  one  another  ? " 
"Yes.     Life  is  a  tragi-comedy." 

I  remember  another  instance  of 
this  brooding  over  an  occurrence  or 
a  conversation  some  time  after  it  was 
over.  We  had  had  a  little  quarrel, 
the  Master  and  I,  because  he  would 
not  let  me  call  him  good.  "I  am 
not  good,"  he  had  repeated  for  the 
second  time,  when  I  was  dwelling  on 
that  in  his  works  which  made  them 
so  precious  to  those  who  care  for 
righteousness,  and  maintaining  that 
all  great  art  of  high  ethical  value 
such  as  Dante's,  Milton's,  or  his  own, 
must  be  the  blossoming,  so  to  speak, 
of  a  righteous  soul,  the  work  of, 
broadly  speaking,  a  good  man — to 
use  the  simplest  phrase  and  the  best. 
It  was  after  all  but  the  scriptural 
doctrine  that  grapes  do  not  commonly 
grow  on  thorns,  nor  figs  on  thistles. 
There  was  high  authority  for  my 
position  and  I  stuck  *to  it  valiantly. 
But  he  would  not  have  it.  "You 
want  a  man  who  makes  a  handsome 
statue  to  be  himself  handsome.  But 
a  man  may  produce  fine  work  with- 
out being  good  himself/ ' 

An  hour  or  two  later,  as  I  was  leav- 
ing, and  he  was  standing  on  the 
porch  seeing  me  off,  Mr.  Welldon  of 
Harrow,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, who  had  been  lunching  at 
Aldworth,besidehim,he  said  suddenly 
as  though  we  had  been  still  in  the 
midst  of  our  talk,  and  the  thread  had 
not  been  broken,  "remember  that 
if  a  man's  intentions  are  good,  you 
must  make  allowances  for  him." 

At  luncheon  that  day  he  had  been 
very  entertaining.     There  chanced  to 


be  venison  on  the  table,  and  when  his 
daughter-in-law  came  in  a  minute 
or  two  late,  she  was  hailed  with  the 
impromptu, 

Now  Mrs.  Tennyson 
Come  to  your  venison  1 

There  was  talk  of  some  Burns  au- 
tographs— facsimiles,  I  think, — which 
had  been  sent  him  that  morning  and 
which  had  roused  his  ire.  "What  do 
I  want  with  Burns's  handwriting ?" 
he  growled. 

Mrs.  Thackeray  Ritchie  was  at 
Aldworth  next  time  I  was  there  and 
we  were  all  entertained,  I  for  the 
second  time,  by  the  phonograph, 
into  which,  as  the  poet  remarked 
"  they  make  me  spout  things  I "  Mrs. 
Ritchie  was  trying  to  listen,  I  think, 
to  the  bugle-song  from  'The  Princess' 
and  was  consequently  impervious  to 
his  reiterated  request  to  make  room 
for  him  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  when 
he  remarked  with  the  most  comical 
gesture  of  mock-impatience,  "the 
woman's  written  so  many  books,  she 
can't  understand  common  English." 
Decidedly  he  enjoyed  testing  the 
capacity  of  his  woman-friends  in  the 
matter  of  "taking  chaff."  Presently 
his  baby  grandson,  the  little  ten 
months  old  Lionel  Hallam,  was 
brought  in,  a  bright  lovely  boy.  I 
had  him  in  my  arms,  when  his  grand- 
father bade  me  turn  him  to  the  light 
that  Mrs.  Ritchie  might  see  him 
better,  adding,  "I  always  feel  of  a 
baby  like  that,  that  it  will  be  the 
father  of  a  finer  race."  It  was  the 
second  time  that  I  had  heard  him 
make  this  remark,  showing  that  his 
deep  sense  of  the  grandeur,  the  ma- 
jesty, of  infancy  did  not  alter  with 
time. 

I  saw  him  but  once  afterwards,  a 
year  later,  and  just  a  year  before 
we  laid  him  in  the  Abbey — we — the 
English  nation  mourning  her  greatest 
Laureate,  and  perhaps  her  noblest, 
purest-hearted  man.  And  I  suppose 
that  many  of  us  who  were  present 
felt,  while  his  hymn  "The  Silent 
Voices"  was  being  sung,  something  of 
what  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  has  beauti- 
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fully  expressed  in  the  poem  he  has 
called  by  the  same  name.  Pictures 
rose  before  his  mind,  he  tells  us,  amid 
the  mourning  throng,  to  the  strains 
of  that  music,  of  walks  at  Aldworth 
and  Farringford  in  happy  converse 
with  the  Master  whom  he  delighted 
to  honor. 

"And  when  the  music  ceased  and  pictures 

fled, 
I  walked  as  in  a  dream  around  the  grave, 
And  looked  adown  and   saw   the  flowers 

outspread 
And   spirit   voices  spake   from  aisle   and 

nave: 
'To  follow  him  be  true,  be  pure,  be  brave: 
Thou   needest   not    his  lyre/    the   voices 

said. 

"Beyond  the  sun,  beyond  the  furthest  star, 
Shines  still  the  land  which  poets  stiil  may 
win 


Whose  poems  are  their  lives — whose  souls 

within 
Hold   naught   in   dread   save   Art's  high 

conscience-bar — 
Who  have  for  muse  a  maiden  free  from. 

scar — 
Who  know  how  beauty  dies  at  touch  of 

sin — 
Who  love  mankind,  yet,  having  gods  for 

kin, 
Breathe  in  Life's  wood,  zephyrs  from  climes 

afar. 

"Heedless  of  phantom  Fame — heedless  of 

all 
Save   pity  and  love  to  light  the  life  of 

man — 
True  poets  work,  winning  a  sunnier  span 
For    Nature's   martyr — Night's  ancestral 

thrall : 
True  poets  work,  yet  listen  for  the  call 
Bidding  them  join  their  country  and  their 

clan." 


AT  REST 

Close  where  the  lights  and  shadows  softly  flee, 
Like  joys  and  sorrows,  o'er  the  gray-green  downs, 
At  rest  he  lies.     The  peace  that  long  life  crowns 
Lies  all  around;  beyond,  the  eternal  sea. 
Far  north  the  busy  world,  which  none  than  he 
Knew  better,  whirls  along  its  grimy  way : 
Fresh  needs,  fresh  duties,  come  with  every  day, 
The  world  that  has  been  is  the  world  to  be. 

The  world  that  knew  him  knows  him  not,  and  we, 
We  who  are  left,  the  world's  steep  road  must  breast, 
Keep  clean  our  shields  and  hold  high  honors  crest, 
Do  no  ill  deed  and  from  no  ill  deed  flee. 
Yet  which  of  us  that  does  not  think  it  best 
To  be  with  all  our  dear  ones  thus  at  rest ! 

Ralph  Thicknesse, 


Mr.  Henry  James's  "Italian  Hours," 
with  the  Pennell  illustrations,  came 
out  at  about  the  holiday  time,  but  it 
is  not  in  any  sense  a  holiday  book, 
if  by  that  we  mean  a  book  of  ephem- 
eral character.  Mr.  James  is  never 
a  simple  writer,  and  his  admirers  do 
not  expect  simplicity  from  him,  but 
they  are  not  all  like  the  young  girl  who 
said  that  "she  understood  James,  but 
did  not  know  what  he  was  driving  at." 
Certain  passages  of  James  are  a  good 
deal  like  certain  passages  of  George 
Meredith  and  certain  lines  of  Brown- 
ing. They  were  not  written  so  that 
those  who  run  might  read,  and  those 
who  run  need  not  make  the  attempt, 
but  those  who  like  to  crack  hard  nuts 
&nd  dig  deep  for  the  kernels  will  find 
something  worth  while.  A  curious 
thing  about  James  is,  that  he  has 
become  more  popular  since  he  has 
become  more  difficult  to  understand. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  James 
Societies  formed,  as  there  are  Shake- 
speare Societies,  and  Browning  So- 
cieties, and  it  is  just  as  likely  that 
these  societies  will  flourish  in  Kala- 
mazoo as  in  Boston. 

The  following  sonnet  was  found 
among  the  unpublished  papers  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  With  it  was  a  note 
in  Hazlitt's  manuscript: 

Here  indeed  is  the  mechanic  art  of  the 
sonneteer  run  mad  with  Elizabethan  con- 
ceits. It  was  doubtless  these  identical 
verses  which  the  critical  Holofernes  de- 
scribed as  "too  picked,  too  spruce,  too 
affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  pere- 
grinate, as  I  may  call  it."  The  poet  writes 
a  court  hand  with  flourishes  like  a  school- 
master, his  figures  are  wrought  in  chain 
stitch.  All  his  thoughts  are  forced  and 
painful   births,   and   may   be  said   to   be 


delivered  by  the  Caesarean  operation. 
And  yet  the  line  anent  the  "equinoctial 
kiss  "  contains  an  image  of  singular  beauty, 
ruined  though  it  be  by  its  context.  Imagine 
a  lady  with  an  azimuth!  Probably  Stella 
thought  it  was  a  musical  instrument.  And 
ye  gods!  how  that  analemma  is  dragged 
in.  Why,  the  analemma  was  not  even 
invented  until  after  Sidney's  death. 

TO  STELLA 

As  on  the  globe  terrestrial  I  gaze 
Meseemeth,  Stella,  that  thy  charms  I  see, 
And  hold,  as  Strabo  never  held,  the  key 
Of  problems,  solved  in  uttering  thy  praise. 
Bright  eyes  thou  hast,  that  with  far  darting 

rays, 
From  solstice  unto  solstice,  tell  to  me 
Thy  azimuth,  and,  in  thine  apogee 
The  altitude  of  thy  celestial  ways. 
In  isothermal  lines  thy  footsteps  lead 
To  joys  that  most  astronomers  must  miss; 
For  in  thy  heavenly  smile  I  seem  to  read 
The  promise  of  an  equinoctial  kiss. 
No  artful  analemma  thus  I  need 
When  rare  Dan  Cupid's  arc  subtends  my 

bliss. 

The  Evening  Post  of  this  city  had 
an  interesting  editorial,  some  time 
ago,  on  "How  Short  Stories  Begin," 
giving  a  number  of  beginnings  by 
way  of  illustration.  To  quote  from 
the  Post: 

So  many  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  in  these  United  States  are  engaged 
in  writing  short  stories  and  trying  to  sell 
them  to  the  magazines,  and  the  sale  of 
magazine  stories  is  so  notoriously  dependent 
on  the  effect  produced  upon  the  editorial 
mind  by  the  first  ten  lines,  that  the  right 
way  of  beginning  a  short  story  is  as  fit  a 
matter  for  investigation  as  the  proper  way 
to  build  a  successful  play,  or  how  profit- 
ably to  raise  squabs  for  the  urban  market 
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Nothing  so  clearly  reveals  the  great  gulf 
between  our  colleges  and  real  life,  as  the 
difference  between  the  rules  of  fiction- 
writing  as  they  are  taught  in  the  class 
room,  and  as  they  are  fashioned  in  the 
outside  world. 

The  foregoing  is  quite  true;  at  the 
siime  time,  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  a  sensational  beginning  is  the 
right  sort.  I  know  of  a  writer  who  had 
this  conviction  and  began  his  stories 
with  "Whizz  bang!"  "Slam  dash!" 
and  other  exclamations  equally 
emphatic.  It  did  not  help  the  sale 
of  his  stories  in  the  least.  In  fact, 
his  eccentric  beginnings,  while  they 
attracted  attention,  did  not  hold  it. 
There  is  no  golden  rule  for  opening 
sentences,  though  one  that  piques 
the  curiosity  is  unquestionably  better 
than  one  that  docs  n't.  It  is  often 
the  least  sensational  opening  that 
best  attracts  attention.  1  pick  up  at 
random  a  copy  of  a  magazine  near 
my  desk,  and  turn  to  a  story  by 
Percival  Gibbon.     It  begins  thus. 

There  was  but  one  hotel  in  that  sombre 
town  of   East  Africa,   and  Miss  Gregory, 


fronting  the  proprietor  of  it  squarely 
noted  that  he  looked  at  her  with  some 
thing  like  amusement.  She  was  a  shor 
woman  of  fifty,  gray-haired  and  composed 
and  her  pleasant  face  had  a  quiet  and  al- 
most masculine  strength  and  assurance. 

My  curiosity  is  at  once  piqued. 
What 's  that  lone  woman  of  fifty 
doing  in  that  far-away  East  African 
town?  Of  course  I  must  read  the 
story  and  find  out. 

David  Gray  always  has  a  cosy  way 
of  opening  his  stories.  He  assumes 
that  you  know  his  people  and  will 
be  glad  to  renew  the  acquaintance. 
For  example: 

Mrs.  Ascot-Smith  knew  that  Mr.  Car- 
teret had  been  attentive  to  Miss  Rivers, 
but  she  had  never  known  how  attentive. 
She  never  suspected  that  Miss  Rivers  had 
refused  him. 

The  assumption  is  that  you  know 
Mr.  Carteret  and  Miss  Rivers  as  well 
as  the  author  does,  and  that  you  will 
be  interested  in  this  bit  of  gossip 
concerning  them.  And  so  you  are, 
or  so,  at  least,  ami.    A  good  beginning 
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is  a  good  thing  for  a  story  to  have,  but 
it  is  not  everything.  A  story  must 
not  only  catch  the  attention,  but  hold 
it. 

4* 

It  is  strange  and  discouraging  to 
find  out  how  easy  it  is  to  be  mis- 
understood. I  have  frequently  writ- 
ten in  this  department  about  the 
eagerness  with  which  a  publisher 
accepts  the  work  of  a  new  writer. 
To  quote  my  own  words,  written  as 
long  ago  as  1899,  I  said: 

When  an  author  takes  a  book  to  a  pub- 
lisher, whether  he  has  a  reputation  as  a 
writer  or  not,  he  is  sure  to  get  considera- 
tion. Indeed,  I  think  that  the  publishers 
would  rather  make  an  author  than  to  find 
one  ready-made,  for  the  latter  comes  high. 
You  have  but  to  look  over  the  publishers' 
lists  to  see  the  number  of  new  names  upon 
them,  which  tells  its  own  story. 

Only  last  month  I  quoted  Mr.  Thomas 
Masson  to  the  same  effect,  and  en- 
dorsed every  word  that  he  wrote. 
It  has  been  a  surprise  to  me  to  find 
what  I  have  said  interpreted  to  mean 
that  anything  that  a  new  author 
writes  is  acceptable,  that  the  fact 
that  he  is  unknown  makes  his  wares 
desirable  whether  they  have  any 
merit  or  not.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  my  mind.  Even  the 
work  of  a  new  author  must  have 
something  to  recommend  it  besides 
its  newness.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
woman  from  whom  I  once  bought 
some  rare  bits  of  old  furniture  that 
she  had  inherited.  She  thought  that 
it  was  only  something  old  that  I 
wanted,  without  regard  to  what  it 
was.  One  day  she  disappeared  into 
another  room  and  returned  with  a 
well-worn  tooth-brush.  "  You  want 
to  buy  old  things,"  she  said.  "  Here  's 
my  husband's  tooth-brush.  It  ought 
to  be  old  enough  for  you;  he's  been 
dead  all  of  fifty  years." 

of 

Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  writers  of  fiction 
among  modern  English  women.  Her 
novels  are  perhaps  better  apprecia- 
ted in  her  own  country  than  over  here, 


but  even  so .  she  has  not  yet  come 
into  her  own.  Some  day  people  will 
wake  up  and  realize  that  the  author 
of  "Folly  Corner,"  "The  Maternity 
of  Harriott  Wicken"  and  "Trespass," 
is  a  writer  to  be  reckoned  with.  She 
is  not  yet  among  the  "six  best  sel- 
lers," but  she  would  be  if  the  reading 
public  knew  a  good  thing  when  they 
saw  it.  Mrs.  Dudeney,  when  she  is 
not  writing,  is  an  enthusiastic  gardener 
and  a  collector  of  old  oak  furniture. 
Apparently  she  is  fond  of  cats,  judging 
by  the  little  friend  by  her  side  in  the 
photograph  here  reproduced. 

Mr.  S.  S.  McClure,  just  before  he 
sailed  for  Europe,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  "The  Making  of  a  Magazine  " 
before  the  League  for  Political  Edu- 
cation in  this  city.  Mr.  McClure 
is  always  interesting,  and  never 
more  so  than  when  he  talks  about 
himself,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say, 
about  his  magazine.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  ten-cent  maga- 
zine field,  there  being  only  Mun- 
sey's  and  the  Cosmopolitan  before  him. 
He  had  very  little  money  when 
he  started  McClure 's  Magazine.  He 
started  it,  he  says,  "with  nothing, 
or  rather  less,  just  at  the  time  of 
the  panic  in  1893,  and  ran  it  $200,000 
in  debt.  At  one  time  it  was  not 
only  $200,000  to  the  bad,  but  it  was 
losing  $4000  a  month,  and  showed 
signs  of  needing  $100,000  more  before 
it  could  be  made  to  pay."  I  well 
remember  those  days.  The  office 
of  the  Critic  was  in  the  same  building 
with  the  office  of  McClure  s.  We 
had  a  little  room  on  the  top  floor 
that  had  originally  been  the  art 
department  of  Scribner's  Magazine 
(afterward  the  Century),  and  Mc- 
Clure's  had  the  whole  of  the  floor  be- 
neath. I  used  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
Mr.  McClure  in  those  days,  and  while 
he  did  not  say  much  about  his  trou- 
bles, one  only  had  to  look  at  him  to 
realize  that  he  had  them.  The  whole 
office  had  a  nervous  and  anxious  look, 
but  in  the  end  Mr.  McClure  came  out 
on  top,  because,  as  he  said,  "I  have 
inspired  some  confidence  in  the  men 


that  have  and  understand  money." 
When  McClure's  was  first  started,  it 
was  made  up  principally  of  articles  and 
stories  that  had  been  first  published 
by  the  McClure  Syndicate,  but  that 
plan  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the 
magazine  was  filled  with  articles  that 
were  written  for  it  and  had  never 
been  published  in  any  other  form. 

Mr.  McClure  did  not  confine  his  talk 
to  his  own  work,  but  had  much  to 
say  in  regard  to  municipal  govern- 
ment,  pointing  out   the   degradation 
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existing  in  the  government  of  most 
of  our  large  cities,  where,  he  declared, 
the  governing  class  was  composed  of 
dealers  in  vice.  Although  he  was  edu- 
cated in  this  country,  and  has  spent 
much  of  his  life  here,  Mr.  McClure  still 
speaks  with  more  or  less  of  the  Scotch 
burr.  He  is  a  rapid  talker,  as  he  is  a 
rapid  thinker  and  a  rapid  doer.  No 
sooner  does  an  idea  enter  his  head 
than  he  acts  upon  it.  and  as  he  has 
about  sixty  ideas  to  the  minute  he  is 
kept  busy  and  he  keeps  others  busy. 
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The  publishing  centre  is  slowly  but 
surely  moving  over  towards  Fourth 
Avenue.    Already  Messrs.  F.  A.  Stokes 
Co.  are  there ;  and  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  will  be,  as  soon  as  their  new 
building  at   the  corner  of  Thirtieth 
Street   is   built.     A   fine   building  is 
to  be  erected  at  the  cor- 
ner   of    Twenty -seventh 
Street,    to  be  given  over, 
I  understand,  to  the  pub- 
lishing fraternity.       While 
McClure's  Magazine,  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co.  and  Chas. 
E.    Merrill    Co.  give  their 
address    as    Twenty- third 
Street,   they   are  virtually 
in  Fourth  Avenue.     There 
is  every  reason  why  Fourth 
Avenue    should  be    a  de- 
sirable  street  for  business 
purposes.     It     has     great 
width;    two   car  lines  run 
through  it — a  trolley   line 
and  the    subway;  it  leads 
to  the  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion   and   is  not  far  from 
Broadway  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nue.    The  publishers  were 
at   one   time  to  be   found 
in  large  numbers  in  Fifth 
Avenue.      The    Macmillan 
building     remains     below 
Fourteenth  Street,  and  the 
Methodist    Book     Concern 
and  the  house  of  Revell  are     p™"1  *  p°"™" ' 
loyal     to    the    corners    of 
Twentieth     Street;     while 
the  Putnams  and  Duttons  seem  to  be 
fixtures  in  Twenty-third  Street,  just 
off  Fifth  Avenue. 

But  from  Twenty-third  Street  down 
the  big  buildings  on  both  sides  of 
Fifth  Avenue  are  largely  given  over 
to  clothing  manufacturers,  whose  em- 
ployees crowd  the  sidewalks  at  noon 
and  pack  the  elevators  so  that  it  is 
anything  but  pleasant  to  use  them. 
Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  still 
cling  to  their  building,  which  is  just 
below  Twenty- second  Street,  but 
they  occupy  the  whole  of  it,  which 
makes  a  difference.  It  would  not 
surprise  me  to  hear  at  any  time  that 
they  had  decided  to  go  farther  up  the 
Avenue,  though  it  would  be  a  pity 


to  have  their  attractive  building 
filled  with  anything  but  books.  Now 
that  the  clothing  manufacturers  have 
got  their  grip  on  lower  Fifth  Avenue, 
let  them  keep  it,  and  let  Fourth  Ave- 
nue become  the  Paternoster  Row  of 
New  York. 


Mr.  William  M.  Chase,  the  distin- 
guished painter,  has  taken  the  ground 
recently,  that  Americans  should  sit 
for  their  portraits  to  American  artists 
only.  He  has  laid  down  this  rule, 
not  in  a  chauvinistic  spirit,  but  be- 
cause he  feels  that  an  artist  of  one 
nation,  or  rather  race,  cannot  make 
a  true  likeness  of  a  man  or  woman  of 
another — unless  he  be  a  Van  Dyck  or 
a  Sargent.  (I  have  not  heard,  by  the 
way,  that  Mr.  Sargent  has  asked 
"Why  drag  in  Van  Dyck?")  Now 
a  rule  covering  all  the  ages,  and  hav- 
ing but  two  exceptions,  may  easily 
be  accepted — if  accepted  at  all — as 
universal;  and  undoubtedly  a  good 
deal  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  Mr. 
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Chase's  claim.  At  the  same  time,  that 
the  Grolier  Club  did  not  go  wrong 
in  commissioning  Mr.  Victor  David 
Brenner  to  make  a  medallion  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Emerson  centenary 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  accompany- 
ing reproduction.  In  fact,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  and  more  ap- 
propriate.    The   medal  is  cf  bronze, 


marvel  at.  But  that  so  non-literary 
an  association  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  should  honor  with  its  medal 
a  man  whose  name  and  fame  are 
purely  bookish,  is  certainly  a  matter 
to  be  noted  and  commended.  The 
Society  was  founded  by  a  group  of 
members  in  connection  with  the  tenth 
annual  dinner  of  the  Pennsylvaniar.s 


but  three  silver  onus  have  been  struck 
oft" — one  for  the  Grolier's  archives, 
the  other  two  for  sale. 

That  a  buckish  ;;sF')ciation,  such 
as  the  Grolier  Club  of  New  York, 
should  strike  a  medal  in  mem- 
ory of  so  eminent  a  man-of- let- 
ters as   Emerson  is  not  a  thing  to 


in  .New  York,  in  kjoS,  and  the  award- 
ing of  its  gold  medal  in  recognition  of 
the  services  to  literature,  and  especi- 
ally to  Shakespearian  literature,  of  Dr. 
Horace  Howard  Furness,  is  creditable 
alike  to  donors  and  recipient.  The 
presentation  was  made  at  the  annual 
dinner  on  December  i  ith.    The  medal 
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was  designed  by  the  New  York  sculp- 
tor, John  Flanagan,  and  is  intended  to 
signalize  "distinguished achievement." 


It  certainly  does  so  in 
the  present  instance ; 
and  it  sets  a  high  stand- 
ard for  the  future.  The 
Society,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
consists  mainly  of  men 
of  the  world,  and  lead- 
ers in  finance  and  com- 
merce. The  President 
is  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Guggenheim,  and 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Barr 
Ferree.  Another  compli- 
ment recently  paid  to 
Dr.  Furness  was  the  tak- 
ing of  a  recess  by  a 
Pennsylvania  court  in 
commemoration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  admission  to  the 
bar  (at  which  by  the 
way,  I  believe  he  has 
never  practised). 

Speaking  of  sculptors, 
medallists,  etc.,  reminds 


me  of  the  greatest  of  all  American 
workers  in  that  line,  the  late  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens ;  and  the  thought  of  his 
name  and  personality 
prompts  brief  reference 
to  the  controversy  over 
the  ownership  of  the 
portrait  of  the  sculptor 
by  Miss  Ellen  Emmet, 
now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  As  ad- 
ministratrix of  his  estate 
Mrs.  Saint-Gaudens  is 
suing  the  Museum  for 
the  possession  of  the 
picture,  which,  she  says 
belonged  to  her  husband 
and  not  to  the  painter, 
from  whom  the  Museum 
(in  ignorance,  as  it 
claims,  of  any  question 
as  to  the  seller's  owner- 
ship) purchased  it,  some 
time  ago.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Saint- 
Gaudens  regarded  it  as 
the  best  likeness  of  him- 
,L  self  in  existence,  except 

the  replicaof  the  portrait 
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Ilf     Augustus 


Gaudens  was  honored  by  the  presen- 
tation, by  The  National  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  of  a  gold  medal 
to  Mrs.  Saint-Gaudens  in  recognition 
of  the  sculptor's  work.  Mr.  Adolph 
Weinman,  one  of  Saint-Gaudens's 
pupils,  was  the  designer  of  the  medal. 
On     this    interesting    occasion     Dr. 


r    SAINT-GAUD] 


Henry  van  Dyke  made  an  address 
of  appreciation,  and  Dr.  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie  read  a  poem  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Underwood  Johnson.  Mr.  Saint- 
Gaudens  was  a  great  sculptor,  the 
greatest  we  have  ever  had,  and  we 
cannot   do  too  much   to  honor  his 


memory. 


j* 


That  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  Walt  Whit- 
man's homestead  at  West  Hills,  L.  I., 
was  sold  recently  for  $1250,  and 
a  hard  time  the  auctioneer  had  to 
get  even  that  small  price.  Only 
fifteen  persons  came  to  the  sale, 
and  only  three  did  any  bidding. 
It  did  not  go  for  this  price,  however, 
for  it  was  bid  in  and  may  some  day 
be  bought  by  a  Whitman  society  and 
preserved  as  a  literary  landmark. 
Low  as  the  price  bid  was,  another 
house  occupied  by  Whitman,  at 
Babylon,  was  sold  for  even  less.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Chauncey  L.  C. 
Ditmars  of  Amityville,  L.  I.,  a  house 
that  had  been  occupied  once  by  the 
good  gray  poet  was  sold  for  a  farm 
wagon.  The  man  who  owned  it 
wanted  a  farm  wagon,  and  the  man 
who  had  a  farm  wagon  wanted  the 
house,  so  they  "swapped." 

at 

Mr.  Temple  Scott  says  that  he  has 


waited  a  lifetime  for  Mr.  Frank 
Harris  to  write  "The  Man  Shakes- 
peare." Mr.  Temple  Scott  is  evi- 
dently a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Frank 
Harris  and  his  work.  I  am  not. 
He  is  an  aggressive  writer,  an  ag- 
gressive editor  and  an  aggressive 
man  generally,  and  particularly  so 
in  his  hatred  of  Americans;  but  I 
do  not  think  he  has  said  the  final 
word  on  Shakespeare.  He  has  made 
a  book,  however,  that  people  will 
not  only  read,  but  will  talk  about, 
and  that  is  something  to  have  ac- 
complished. 

■» 

I  do  not  know  what  may  happen 
before  this  paragraph  is  printed,  but 
if  the  name  of  Greeley  Square  is 
changed  to  Gimbel  Square,  I  blush 
for  my  native  town.  To  name  a 
square  that  has  no  particular  name 
after  a  newspaper  is  one  thing,  but 
to  name  a  square  that  has  an  honored 
name  after  the  proprietor  of  a  de- 
partment store  is  quite  another.  If 
Greeley  Square  is  to  be  called  Gimbel 
Square,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
statue  of  Horace  Greeley  that  is 
erected  there  be  taken  down,  and 
one  of  Mr.  Gimbel  set  up  in  its  place. 
Let  some  sculptor  give  us  a  charac- 
teristic pose  of  the  Philadelphia 
merchant,  showing  him  in  the  act  of 
measuring  off  a  yard  of  cloth,  or 
bowing  a  customer  to  the  ribbon 
76. 
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counter.  Let  us  insist  that  the 
names  of  our  squares  will  not  be 
changed  to  suit  the  business  houses 
that  face  them.  Such  a  thing  would 
be  a  shame  and  a  disgrace,  and  if 
Greeley  Square  is  called  Gimbel 
Square  it  will  be  a  shame  and  a 
disgrace.  The  silence  of  the  news- 
papers of  New  York  in  this  matter 
is  notable.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  advertising  columns  of  our  daily 
papers  have  so  powerful  an  influ- 
ence on  the  editorial  point  of  view. 
The  Gimbel  store  itself,  and  by  its 
influence  on  other  department  stores, 
deals  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  advertising.  That, 
I  fear,  is  why  there  has  not  been  a 
general  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
press  of  this  city  against  the  out- 
rageous suggestion  of  the  Philadelphia 
shopkeeper. 


has  happened  half  a  dozen  times 
within  the  past  year  or  two.  In 
rural  New  England,  it  is  different. 
There  the  famous  Curtis  Hotel  at 
Stockbridge  has  just  passed  out  of 
the  possession  of  the  Curtis  family 
which  had  run  it — father  and  son— 
for  over  half  a  century.  But  the  old 
inn  dating  from  1829,  will  go  right  on 
with  few  or  no  changes  in  the  person- 
nel of  the  staff.  The  Springfield 
Republican  attributes  its  prosperity 
in  part  to  its  pies — a  truly  New- 
English  theory;  but  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  pies  that  caused  it 
to  be  patronized  by  such  people  as 
Hawthorne,  Jenny  Lind,  Presidents 
Fillmore  and  Arthur,  Bret  Harte, 
Beecher,  Fanny  Kemble,  Kossuth, 
John  Jacob  Astor,  William  H.  Van- 
derbilt,  Longfellow,  Sumner,  Generals 
Sherman  and  McClellan,  James  Rus- 


In  New  York  when  an  old  hotel 
changes  hands,  it  is  usually  doomed 
to  be  replaced  by  a  skyscraping 
warehouse    or    office-building.     This 


sell  Lowell  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. Such  of  these  as  were 
New  Englanders  may  have  been  lured 
by  the  pies  baked  in  accordance  with 
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fifty-year-old    formulas;    but    surely 
Kossuth   and  Jenny  Lind   were  not. 

at 

Messrs.  Harper  are  trying  an  ex- 
periment   in    the    matter    of    small 


book  from  a  counter,  saying,  as  she 
turned  its  pages,  "This  looks  like  a 
pretty  book,  there  's  so  much  type 
on  the  pages  and  it  feels  so  heavy 
when  you  pick  it  up."     She  did  not 


books,  and  have  recently  issued  what 
they  call  a  "modern  pocket  edition" 
of  Thomas  Hardy's  "Tess."  It  is 
bound  in  flexible  covers,  it  is  printed 
on  light-weight,  thin  paper.  Books 
got  up  in  this  style  are  attractive  to 
me,  possibly  to  you,  but  the  majority 
of  buyers,  especially  of  fiction,  like 
a  heavy  book  rather  than  a  light  one; 
they  think  they  are  getting  more  for 
their  money;  they  like  a  lot  of  type 
on  a  page.  The  woman  who  buys 
her  books  in  department  stores  is 
very  apt  to  judge  them  by  the  amount 
of  reading  matter  they  contain, 
rather  than  by  the  merits  of  the 
story.  I  have  seen  women  pick  up 
books  and  criticise  them  to  the 
"salesladies"  as  being  in  too  large 
type  and  as  not  being  thick  enough. 
I  remember  one  woman  who  chose  a 


notice  the  title  or  care  what  it  was 
about.  A  woman  of  that  sort  would 
hardly  care  for  Mr.  Hardy's  "Tess." 
Messrs.  Harper  are  appealing  to  a 
higher  grade  of  book-buyers  than  the 
lady  in  question,  but  I  have  heard 
people,  who  ought  to  know  better, 
criticise  novels  printed  on  feather- 
weight paper.  On  the  other  hand 
I  have  heard  people  say  they  would 
rather  buy  a  book  that  was  light  and 
easy  to  handle  without  knowing 
what  it  was  about,  than  one  more 
clumsy  to  handle  of  the  contents  of 
which  they  were  equally  ignorant. 
OX 
This  reminds  me  of  the  reading 
habits  of  a  friend  of  mine;  he  is  a 
publisher  and  lives  out  of  town.  I 
happened  to  be  in  his  office  one  day 
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when  he  was  starting  for  his  train, 
and  I  noticed  that  out  of  a  large  en- 
velope he  took  something  that  looked 
like  a   pamphlet  and   put  it  in   his 


breast  pocket.  It  did  not 
look  exactly  like  a  pamph- 
let, so  I  said,  "What  is 
that  you  are  hiding  away 
in  your  inside  pocket?" 
"That,"  said  he,  "is  fifty 
pages  or  so  from  Chester- 
ton's 'Dickens.'  I  read  it 
on  the  train  and  I  find 
it  much  more  convenient 
to  read  it  piecemeal ;  it 
is  easy  to  handle,  and  I 
take  just  enough  in  my 
pocket  to  carry  me  from 
the  station  in  New  York 
to  my  destination."  "How 
do  you  happen  to  find  it 
in  piecemeal  form?"  "I 
don't,"  he  answered;  "I 
make  it  that  way.  I  have 
one  of  the  boys  in  the 
office  take  the  cover  off 
carefully,  and  break  the 
back  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
lift  out  as  many  pages  as 
I  want  to  read ;  then,  when 


I  have  finished,  I  have  it  restored. 

It  may  cost  me  forty,  possibly  fifty, 

cents  to  rebind,  but    I   find  that   I 

can  get  through  more    reading  this 

way    than   any  other,  for 

"    1     the  simple    reason  that   I 

l     can  carry  as   much    as   I 

i     want   to  read   and  I   can 

hold  it  in  one  hand  instead 

of  fighting  stiff  covers  with 

two  hands.     I   have, "   he 

added,  "read  more  books 

this    season   by    adopting 

this   method  than    I  ever 

read  on  trains  before." 

I  have  never  taken  a 
book  apart  to  read  it  in 
tabloid  form,  but  I  have 
often  read  advance  sheets 
of  the  books  that  come 
to  me  unbound  in  this 
manner,  and  I  find  them 
very  popular,  for  any  of 
my  friends  who  happen  to 
see  them  beg  them  of  me 
to  read  in  bed  or  while 
reclining;  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  hold  a  few  pages 
than  a  bound  book,  espec- 
ially when  books  are  bound 


so  tightly  that  it   takes   both   hands 
to  hold  them  open. 

d* 

Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture,  the 
English  novelist,  who  returned  home 
in  January  from  a  brief  visit  to  Amer- 
ica, bids  fair  to  make  a  success  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage.  Though  no 
manager  in  this  country  has  yet  made 
a  hearing  for  "Peter's  Mother."  the 
play  when  first  produced  at  Wynd- 
ham's  Theatre  had  a  run  of  two  hun- 
dred   nights,    and    was    successfully 


revived.  This  is  a  stage  version  of 
the  delightful  novel  of  the  same  name. 
The  author  has  since  made  a  play 
from  her  book  "Deborah  of  Tod's," 
and  it  was  chiefly  to  see  this  pro- 
duced by  Miss  Maxine  Elliott  in  Bos- 
ton and  elsewhere  that  she  came  to 
this  country.  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture, 
by  the  way,  takes  very  naturally 
to  writing  for  the  stage,  for  before 
she  became  a  novelist  she  had  writ- 
ten a  number  of  plays  for  amateurs; 
"Lonely  Millionaires."  for  instance, 
was  being  played  ■  by  the  Earl  of 
76s 
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Altamont's  company  when  a  London 
manager  bought  it  from  her  and  pro- 
duced it  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre. 
Dramatic  possibilities  might  easily 
be  discovered  in  her  latest  book, 
"The  Tyrant" — a  study  of  an  Eng- 
lish husband  and  father  whom  it 
would  be  unjust  to  I 
tional  or  even  a  raci 

The  Evening  I'os 
this  city  had  an  int 
esting    editorial,     ni 
longago,  on  "Stanc 
ardized    Magazines.' 
It  accuses  the  mag- 
azines of    more  or 
less  yellowness  and 
decided  unoriginal- 
ity.    Whatever  one 
magazine  does  that 
is  sensational,  the 
other    magazines 
imitate.     There   is 
more  or  less  truth 
in  this,  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  editors  do 
watch   each     other 
almost    more    than 
they  watch  the  pub- 
lic.      One     of     the 
most    successful    ed 
tors   in  this   countr 
who  publishes  a  mat 
zine  with  an  uncou 
able     circulation  in 
other  city,  has  said 
New  York  magazim 
tors  watch  out  fortli 
of  other  editors  rath 
take    the  trouble  to  invent  pw-bhu,  iT  m« 
new  ones.    As  for  him,  he    Josephine  i 
hardly  ever  looked  at  any 
magazine    but    his    own,    except  by 
way  of   entertainment.     In  the  San 
Francisco  Argonaut  I  find    a    rap    at 
magazine    editorship    which  is  quite 
in  line  with  the  Post's  editorial.     The 
writer  says: 

The  magazine  is  the  most  shameless  of 
all  the  purveyors  to  the  popular  whim  and 
folly.  It  has  no  policy  that  cannot  be 
changed  over  night,  no  course  that  ran- 
not  he  altered  lietwecn  issues,  no  iiarty 
that  can  claim  an  unprofitable  allegiance, 


no   guide   or   destination    but   the   dollar. 

It  is  not  for  the  magazine  to  throw  stones 

at  the  newspaper,  prone  as  it   is   to   that 

form    of    self-laudation.     The    newspaper 

has   its    faults,    and   sometimes   they   are 

appalling.     It    is    often    venal,    cringing, 

cowardly,  inane,  indecent,   but    the   local 

its  audience    compels 

certain    consistency,    a 

yalty  even   to   a  losing 

some  definite  policy   to 

itained,   some   party   to 

upported.      Harlotry  is 

its  only  trade,  and  its 

inite   clientele  demands 

t  least   some    pretence 

it  honest    partisanship. 

But    the    magazine,   to 


reach  beyond  the  limits 
of  personal  contact. 
Its  only  stock  in  trade 
is  to  be  interesting  to 
the  greatest  number, 
its  only  policy  is  to 
spread  its  sails  so  as 
to  catch  the  greatest 
volume  of  wind.  It 
has  not  even  the  re- 
straints of  a  party 
loyalty.  It  has  neither 
a  fixed  opinion,  nor  a 
lefinite  aim,  nor  a  con- 
i  s  t  en  t  advocacy;  of 
iurse  this  does  not  hit 
magazines  by  a  long 
t,  and  the  writer  did 
intend  that  it  should; 
;  does  hit  some  right 
bull's  eye. 

., ,.,„.,„.  j* 

iskam  bacon-  I  don't  think  that  I  was 
ever  more  surprised  than 
when  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam  Bacon 
confessed  to  me  that  she  was  the 
author  of  "Margarita's  Soul."  If 
she  had  confessed  to  the  author- 
ship of  "Beautiful  Snow"  or  the 
Letters  of  Junius,  I  should  not 
have  been  more  dumbfounded.  In 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  1 
exclaimed.  "I  don't  believe  it!"  She 
forgave  my  rudeness,  and  proved  to 
me  bc\  ond  a  doubt  that  she  was  really 
the  author  of  the  book  that  I  had 


been  attributing  to  W.  J.  Locke  and 
even  to  Du  Maurier!  Never  for  a 
moment  did  I  suspect  a  woman.  It 
might  have  been  Mr.  E.  S.  Nadal  of 
the  Century  Club.  I  had  not  thought 
of  him  in  this  connection,  but  it 
would  not  have  been  hard  to  convict 
him  of  the  authorship  on  internal 
evidence.  Miss  Tarbell  knew  all 
along  who  wrote  the  story  that  ran  as 
a  serial  in  her  magazine,  but  she 
proved  that  a  woman  can  keep  a 
secret,  for  she  kept  this  in  the  face  of 
many  temptations  to  tell.  I  dis- 
cussed the  story  with  her.  and  when 
I  insisted  that  Locke  had  written  it, 
she  never  "turned  a  hair."  As  for 
Mrs.  Bacon,  she  has  had  no  end  of 
fun  with  the  secret.  She  has  heard 
the  story  "cussed"  and  discussed, 
for  there  are,  strange  to  say,  a  few 
people  who  do  not  like  it.  They 
find  it  a  little  too  fantastic  towards 
the  end ,  and  even  at  about  the  middle. 
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though,  one  and  all,  they  are  enthusi- 
astic over  the  first  half,  and  most 
people  love  it  as  a  whole.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  excitement  the 
opening  chapters  made  among  the 
editorial  fraternity.  They  felt  in- 
stinctively that  the  name  Ingram 
Lovell  was  a  pen  name — but  whose? 

J* 

Mrs.  Bacon's  reason  for  not  publish- 
ing the  story  over  her  own  name  at 
the  start,  was  that  it  was  so  entirely 
different  from  anything  she  had  ever 
written  before,  that  she  was  afraid 
it  would  not  be  taken  seriously;  be- 
sides, she  wished  to  get  some  amuse- 
ment out  of  anonymity?  She  must 
have  been  pleased  as  well  as  amused 
by  the  way  the  story  has  "taken." 
It  is  ;  "' 
original 


clever  performance  and   an—  £■_(' 
_one,    and    that   is   much    in^   "  '    '•■ 


tEese  days  of   folio w-your-Ieader 
the  paths  of  Literature, 
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ictor-Victrol 


A  new  stvk  Viclor 

All  the  beautiful  Victor 
entertainment,    played   in 
sweetest,  most  mellow  tone 
,s  pure  and  true  as  life  itself. 
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THE  ART  OF  JOHN  LA  FARGE 

A  Great  Craftsman  who  is  also  a  Thinker 

By  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY 


TO  be  a  great  painter  is  altogether 
.  a  technical  affair.  The  man 
who  successfully  strives  for  ef- 
fects only  to  be  gained  by  the  skilful 
manipulation  of  the  painter's  material 
appears  to  the  public  at  large  a  kind 
of  wizard  and  to  his  fellow-painters 
a  competent  and  enviable  craftsman. 
Frequently,  they  —  even  more  than 
the  bewildered  public — marvel  at  him 
because  they  know  his  difficulties  and 
the  effort  required  to  surmount  them. 
The  same  is  true,  of  course,  of  workers 
in  other  fields  of  art.  The  superior 
technician  is  honored  by  his  fellow- 
craftsmen  according  to  his  technical 
achievement;  his  works  not  only  glor- 
ify but  explain  him.  He  is  simple, 
easy  to  talk  about,  easy  to  admire. 

It  is  when  the  great  painter  or 
sculptor  or  glassmaker  or  engraver  is 
also  a  profound  thinker  that  he  be- 
comes a  puzzle  to  both  his  fellow- 
craftsmen  and  the  public.  The  works 
of  a  thinker  never  do  quite  explain 
him.  They  are  like  the  smile  and 
glance,  the  word  and  gesture  which 
tell  us  in  what  direction  thought  is 
flowing,  but  not  its  depth  or  its 
force.  A  thought-laden  painter,  for 
example,  is  truly  a  man  in  a  serious 
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plight ;  for  he  has  on  the  one  hand  the 
problem  of  expressing  himself  strictly 
within  the  limitations  of  his  craft,  lest 
he  dissipate  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  its  technique,  and  on  the  other 
the  problem  of  respecting  his  intel- 
lectual conceptions  to  the  extent  of 
not  sacrificing  them  to  a  craven 
deference  for  craftsmanship.  The 
greatest  honor,  then,  is  due  to  an 
artist  who  grapples  effectively  with 
technical  difficulties  and  at  the  same 
time  keeps  his  mental  activity  unim- 
paired. 

Among  American  artists  who  have 
managed  to  drive  thought  and  craft- 
manship  side  by  side,  without  letting 
either  pull  ahead  or  drag  behind,  Mr. 
John  La  Farge  is  conspicuous.  The 
subject-matter  of  his  art  is  of  the 
first  importance.  It  has  a  multitude 
of  subtle  connections  with  history  and 
philosophy,  science  and  the  other 
affairs  with  which  richly  cultivated 
minds  busy  themselves.  He  belongs 
to  the  limited  class  of  artists  inter- 
ested in  other  things  than  art.  He 
says  of  himself:  "No  one  has  strug- 
gled more  against  his  destiny  than  I ; 
nor  did  I  for  many  years  fully  ac- 
quiesce in  being  a  painter,  though  I 
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learned  the  methods  and  studied  the 
problems  of  my  art.  I  had  hoped  to 
find  some  other  mode  of  life,  some 
other  way  of  satisfying  the  desire  for 
a  contemplation  of  truth,  unbiassed, 
free  and  detached." 

In  the  very  fact  of  such  a  struggle 
there  is  the  suggestion  of  an  horizon 
broader  than  that  usually  swept  by 
the  mind  of  youth,  and  in  the  final 
acceptance  of  a  profession  he  kept  a 
large  measure  of  freedom  by  varying 
his  accomplishment  and  his  problems. 
Although  he  began  as  a  painter  and 
found  the  task  of  managing  pigment 
sufficiently  difficult,  it  turned  out 
that  the  material  in  which  he  was  to 
express  himself  with  greatest  origi- 
nality and  force,  so  far  as  one  may 
trust  contemporary  judgment,  was 
not  paint  but  glass. 

As  it  is  with  most  of  us,  the  events 
that  have  influenced  his  destiny  as 
an  artist  seem  to  have  happened  in  a 
rather  casual  way  without  the  pomp 
of  preliminary  planning.  Yet  if  we 
bring  together  a  few  of  the  incidents 
he  has  made  public,  we  see  that  no 
Chinese  puzzle  was  ever  more  neatly 
fitted  into  a  complete  and  logical  pat- 
tern than  his  development  as  a  glass- 
maker  and  mural  decorator.  He 
entered  upon  the  study  of  painting  as 
an  accomplishment  and  argued  with 
his  master,  Couture, — who  liked  ama- 
teurs no  better  than  most  professional 
painters  like  them, — the  "  value  of  the 
middle  men,  who  could  explain  and 
interpret  new  variations  and  expres- 
sions to  a  more  outside  public."  He 
began,  that  is,  with  the  self-conscious 
effort  of  the  critic  to  understand  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  methods,  and 
he  was  early  set  to  copy  the  drawings 
of  the  old  masters  in  the  Louvre, 
which  he  did  with  the  reverent  fidel- 
ity that  has  continued  to  mark  his 
attitude  toward  past  greatness.  At 
this  time — it  was  in  the  early  fifties — 
he  stayed  for  a  while  in  England,  and 
saw  some  of  the  paintings  and  draw- 
ings of  the  Pre-Raphaelites>  then  in 
the  first  fine  rapture  of  youth  and 
theory.  He  already  was  interested 
in  architecture  in  a  more  or  less  de- 
sultory fashion.     In  one  way  or  an- 


other, mediaeval  sympathies  had  sifted 
into  his  mind.  By  1866  or  1867  he 
was  making  the  drawings  for  the 
woodcuts  illustrating  Browning's 
poems  and  "Enoch  Arden."  We  read 
in  the  "Rossetti  Papers"  William 
Rossetti 's  note  for  13  April,  1868: 
"Showed  Gabriel  the  photographs 
sent  me  by  Scudder  after  designs 
('Piper  of  Hamelin,'  etc.)  by  La 
Farge:  he  was  much  pleased  with 
them  and  took  them  off  to  show 
Brown."  These  drawings,  mystical 
and  full  of  the  feeling  of  wonder,  were 
precisely  of  the  sort  to  enlist  Ros- 
setti's  attention  and  they  show  a  side 
of  the  artist's  temperament  that 
was  to  crop  out  at  intervals  for  many 
years  to  come.  They  were  made — 
some  of  them,  at  any  rate — during 
an  illness,  under  the  most  difficult 
conditions,  and  during  a  subsequent 
illness  he  amused  himself  "by  com- 
bining various  tones  of  glass  by  plat- 
ing." He  noticed  in  his  room  some 
little  articles  made  of  what  is  called 
"opal  glass"  in  imitation  of  china, 
and  admired  the  beautiful  quality 
obtained.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
bed  he  bought  some  objects  in  this 
opal  glass  and  amused  himself  further 
by  trying  experiments. 

In  the  meantime,  important  things 
had  happened.  He  had  been  given 
the  decoration  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  and  previously  had  been 
again  to  Europe,  this  time  finding 
Burne- Jones  allied  to  the  Rossetti 
group.  The  designs  made  by  Burne- 
Jones  for  windows  seemed  to  him  to 
have  been  made  on  the  wrong  prin- 
ciple, being  elaborated  and  finished 
before  the  glassmakers  took  hold 
of  them.  It  occurred  to  him,  he 
says,  that  if  he  made  a  design  for 
stained  glass  in  this  country,  he 
should  follow  the  entire  manufacture, 
selecting  the  colors  himself,  and 
watching  every  detail. 

Thus,  all  through  the  history  of  his 
early  years  as  it  has  been  told  by 
Miss  Waern,  we  can  trace  the  little 
rivulets  of  chance  and  opportunity 
flowing  into  the  general  stream  of 
tendency  that  bore  him  toward  the 
achievement  of  his  later  years.     Per- 


haps  no  artist  has  lived  who  could 

say  more  honestly: 

What  morning  dreams  revealed  to  me 
The  evening  makes  forever  true. 

Without  attempting  to  follow  the 
close  development  of  these  different 
interests,  we  can  note  here  and  there 
the  characteristics  to  which  they  led 
in  the  work  of  his  later  years.  In  his 
glass  work,  for  example,  he  has  per- 
sistently followed  the  ideal  of  the 
media; vol  designer,  which  it  "oc- 
curred" to  him  he  should  adopt — the 
ideal  of  which  Morris  himself  never 
lost  sight,  but  that  Bume-Jones 
seems,  curiously  enough,  not  fully 
to  have  grasped.  He  has  designed, 
that  is,  with  the  material  constantly 
in  his  thoughts,  fixing  his  impression 
by  a  small  first  sketch  in  which  his 
idea  appears  complete,  and  adding 
the  details  "later.  He  has  worked 
with  his  workmen  and  placed  respon- 
sibilities upon  them  that  have  re- 
sulted in  their  arriving  at  a  point  of 


"capacity  and  interest  in  artistic 
work  that  makes  them  artists  with- 
out their  losing  the  character  of  the 
workman."  These  words  of  his  own 
precisely  describe  the  position  of  the 
medieval  craftsman  so  far  as  we  can 
get  at  it  from  this  distance  of  time. 
His  personal  experiments  and  inven- 
tions in  the  direction  of  combining 
opalescent  and  non-opalescent  glass, 
starting  with  the  impulse  provided 
by  the  bits  of  ornament  in  his  sick- 
room, have  opened  a  new  field  of 
technical  achievement  in  art,  of  which 
the  brilliant  crown  is  the  wonderful 
and  literally  inimitable  "Peacock 
Window"  recently  acquired  by  the 
Worcester  Museum,  a  production  so 
original,  so  eloquent,  so  fervent  and 
restrained  that  it  seems  to  embody  all 
the  passions  and  perfections  of  forty 
years  of  struggle  with  the  spirited 
substance  brought  finally  under  his 
complete  control. 

Meanwhile,  in  his  paintings  we  have 
not  lost  the  sense  of  his  early-won 
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familiarity  with  the  old  masters. 
From  the  first  a  lover  of  tradition,  no 
aspiration  toward  novelty  of  expres- 
sion has  tempted  him  to  forsake  the 
path  which  he  built  for  himself  on 
that  firm  foundation  of  study  of  the 


masters.  Let  us  note  what  he  says 
to  students  of  a  later  generation  than 
his  own:  "  And  so,  by  melting  oneself 
into  the  methods  and  the  reasons  for 
the  methods  of  masters,  one  would 
feel  less  inclined  to  have  one's  own 
way;  which  is  very  different  from 
going  in  one's  way.  And  we  students, 
we  who  study  together,  may  see  that 
originality  does  not  consist  in  looking 
like  no  one  else,  but  merely  in  caus- 
ing to  pass  into  our  own  work  some 


personal   view  of  the  world  and  of 
life." 

And  elsewhere  he  dwells  upon  the 
absurdity  of  copying  the  memories  of 
other  painters  so  as  to  pass  them  off 
as  one's  own  and  the  profit  of  copying 
them  so  as  to  leam 
from  them  and  pur- 
ify one's  own.  It 
was  thus,  we  find  it 
easy  to  believe,  that 
he  himself  "melted 
himself"  into  the 
methods  of  those 
masters  whom  he 
studied  at  great  ex- 
pense of  travel  and 
labor  in  the  foreign 
galleries,  and  whose 
work  he  copied,  not 
only  to  learn  the 
hidden  secrets  of 
method,  but  to  pro- 
vide' himself  with 
records  and  memor- 
anda in  days  before 
photography  made 
things  easier.  I 
have  seen  some  of 
the  drawings  made 
in  this  way  for  his 
own  instruction  and 
benefit,  and  have 
been  impressed  by 
their  extraordinary 
accu  racy,  — accu  racy 
of  feeling  no  less 
than  of  line. 

It  is  this  peculiar 
humility  of  attitude, 
this  readiness  to  ac- 
knowledge all  the 
good  that  has  come 
tohim  from  the  past, 
this  reverence  for  the  toil  and  wis- 
dom of  the  great  dead,  that  stamps 
his  work  with  subtlety.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  observer  to  under- 
stand why  anything  so  full  and 
daring  in  color,  so  authoritative  in 
execution,  so  original  in  conception, 
as  one  of  his  important  decorations, 
for  example,  should  look  so  familiar 
and  so  natural.  The  work  of  the  old 
masters  also  looks  strangely  familiar 
and  natural,  and  the  modern  and  the 
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ancient  seem  to  have  travelled  hand 
in  hand  toward  this  nature  of  which 
we  speak  so  glibly  and  know  so  little. 
Civilization,  too,  is  constantly  felt 
at  the  source  of  his  art.  Whatever 
the  process  or  method,  the  effect  is 
always  that  of  a 
rich  and  mellow 
culture,  an  effect 
that  does  not  oc- 
cur in  the  works 
of  painters  not 
interested  in  his- 
tory. It  has  been 
said  more  than 
once  that  an  art- 
ist must  be  to  a 
greater  or  less  de- 
gree a  mathemati- 
cian, but  a  talent 
for  history  is  not 
counted  among 
his  necessary 
gifts.  Mr.  La 
Farge's  talent  in 
that  direction, 
however,  amounts 
to  genius.  He 
feels  the  past  as 
Du  Manner's  Mar- 
tian felt  the  north. 
His  sympathies 
spring  promptly 
to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  old  cere- 
monies and  states 
of  mind,  forgotten 
types  and  depart- 
ed races.  He  is 
epicurean  in  his 
taste  for  ancient 

vintages  and  the  wines  that  ripen 
in  dusty  oblivion.  He  makes  it 
his  pious  duty  to  remove  with  a 
reverential  hand  the  dust  which 
attests  their  value,  and  pour  them 
redolent  and  golden  into  the  glass 
of  modernity.  And  occasionally 
his  pictures  reveal  in  this  intense 
respect  for  civilization  a  slightly 
pagan  note — the  note  of  a  mind  that 
probes  innumerable  layers  of  con- 
vention, not  for  love  of  them,  but  in 
order  to  reach  the  very  heart  of  the 
unconventional.  Nearly  all  of  what 
we  are  apt  to  consider  unconvention 


is  an  outer  garment  wrapped  about 
the  form  of  commonplace;  but  with 
Mr.  La  Farge  we  find  nothing  in 
masquerade.  We  follow  him  into 
the  classic  past  until  we  come  with 
him  upon  the  Samoan  Islands,  where 


he  has  met  something  that  has 
touched  into  life  a  deeper  understand- 
ing. Perhaps  it  is  otherwise ;  but  to 
observe  and  consider  his  art  as  it 
appears  at  intervals  before  the  public 
in  the  form  of  recently  completed 
decorations,  or  little  collections  of 
special  studies,  is  to  feel  that  all  the 
early  work  and  all  the  latest  as  well 
converge  to  that  one  illumined  vision 
of  reality  which  came  to  him  in  the 
life  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

Curiously  enough,  too,  in  the 
paintings  and  drawings  from  joyous 
Samoa  and  from  sad  Tahiti  we  gain 
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the  impression  that  the  artist,  always 
seeking  nature,  has  not  yet  found  it. 
There  is  almost  the  air  of  triumph 
in  his  representations  of  war-dances 
and  dances  of  ceremony,  processions 
of  those  who  bring  offerings,  official 
receptions  and  traditional  amuse- 
ments and  customs — the  air  of  having 
Remonstrated  that  this  savagery  of 
life,  going  on  in  isolation  as  though 
kingdoms  and  republics  of  the  newer 
world  had  never  been,  was  after  all 
only  another  form  of  the  social  spec- 
tacle, less  crude  because  of  greater 
tenacity  and  slower  growth,  but  not 
less  elaborate,  not  less  cultivated, 
not  less  exacting  and  precise.  The 
relations  of  people  to  each  other  are 
observed  among  these  islanders  as 
punctiliously  as  among  the  great 
families  of  the  famous  ancien  regime 
in  France.  "The  savage" — I  quote 
Mr.  La  Farge's  comment — "is  the 
old-fashioned  gentleman,  the  man  of 
traditions,  who  does  everything  ac- 
cording to  rule,  and  who  refuses  to 
change  anything  of  his  habits.0  Paul 
Bourget  speaks  of  this  first  visit  to 
the  Islands — it  was  by  sheer  accident 
Samoa  to  which  the  traveller  drifted 
— as  having  "the  delight  of  renewed 
youth  and  of  initiation."  The  initia- 
tion, however,  was  only  that  of  the 
eye ;  the  mind  had  long  been  prepared, 
or  there  could  have  been  no  such  in- 
stant recognition  of  conditions  so  well 
disguised  to  a  shallower  observation 
by  strange  and  primitive  appearances. 
It  was  not  of  a  barbaric  world  that  he 
was  reminded  by  these  dark-skinned 
men  and  women,  with  their  scarlet 
flower- wreaths  and  their  oiled  tresses, 
but  of  the  Hellenic  past,  the  period  of 
high  civilization.  In  his  descriptions 
— half  those  of  a  painter,  half  those  of 
a  philosopher — of  the  island  life  by 
which  he  was  enchanted,  we  seem  to 
hear  a  soft  chuckling  undertone,  as 
though  he  were  saying:  "  You  thought 
to  read  of  my  escape  from  civilization, 
but  this  was  the  gateway  of  my  en- 
trance into  it." 

The  descriptions  are  peerless  in 
their  way;  words  never  have  been 
more  closely  wedded  to  thoughts  by 
not  merely  their  meaning  but  their 


sound.     The   syllables   flow   with    a 
lovely   continuous   rhythm   that    in 
itself  expresses  the  undulating  con- 
tours and  motions  of  which  he  writes. 
The  drawings,  many  of  them  water- 
color    studies,    reveal    with    no   less 
subtlety  the  mental  and  social  types 
with  which  he  is  for  the  first  time 
confronted.     In  the  gestures  and  ex- 
pressions and  attitudes  we  read  the 
story  he  has  told  us  in  words,  no  less 
specifically,  no  less  comprehensibly, 
with  an  equal  notation  of  significant 
detail.     The  drawings  and  the  written 
notes   are   like   a   problem   and   its 
proof,  so  completely  do  they  record 
the  same  facts.     This  flexibility   of 
mind  that  permits  a  thinker  to  ex- 
press himself  in  such  different  medi- 
ums as  that  of  the  painter  and  that 
of  the  writer,  is  a  quality  that  belongs 
peculiarly  to  those   who   appreciate 
the  movement  of  thought,  who  know 
that  no  one  form  of  self-expression  is 
the  only  one,  and  who  turn  from  one 
to  another  with  a  kind  of  ease,  at  all 
events  with  a  measure  of  success,  im- 
possible to  those  for  whom  thought 
is  stationary  and  consequently  not 
alive.     It  is  the  stopping  of  thought 
that  kills  a  man  intellectually  as  the 
stopping  of  the  heart  kills  him  physi- 
cally.     With   many  a   thinker,   and 
certainly  not  least  with  artists,   we 
note   the   gradual   crystallization   of 
thought  about  some  single  idea,  and 
know  that  they  approach  the  end. 
And  when  we  note  instead  the  fluent 
adaptation  of  the  method  to  the  idea 
and  the  play  of  the  idea  itself  across 
the  mind,  we  know  that  life  is  there, 
and    force,    and    the    undiminished 
power  of  growth. 

Many  of  Mr.  La  Farge's  works,  but 
especially  the  Samoan  studies,  bring 
to  my  mind  the  point  of  view  of  the 
greater  Chinese  painters  as  I  have 
seen  it  explained  by  Oriental  critics. 
Writing  of  one  in  particular,  Kosaku 
Hamada  says:  "Symbolism  or  Ideal- 
ism presupposes  philosophic  observa- 
tion. Priest  Chung  Jen  was  not  only 
a  plum-artist  but  also  a  plum-philoso- 
pher." And  describing  the  imagina- 
tive painter's  metaphysical  attitude 
toward  the  tree,  he  adds:  "It  is  ob- 
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vious  that  to  draw  a  tree  regarding 
which  such  philosophical  and  ethical 
conceptions  are  held,  requires  a  mode 
of  treatment  correspondingly  high  and 
dignified."  This  seems  to  me  also 
the  attitude  of  the  Western  master 
who,  making  the  subjects  of  his  art 
also  the  subjects  of  philosophical  and 
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ethical  conceptions,  treats  them  neces- 
sarily with  dignity  and  reverence. 

In  his  glass  the  subject  seems  least 
important,  no  doubt  because  the 
technical  quality  is  most  imposing 
in  this  difficult  material.  In  the 
glass  the  artist  is  supreme  and  the 
working  of  the  mind  is  concealed  by 
its  own  amazing  product.  Color  and 
light  dominate  the  observer,  and  he 
is  conscious  only  of  the  resplendent 
achievement  without  reflecting  upon 
its  source.     In  the  mural  decorations, 


on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  is 
essentially  a  part  of  the  artistic  effect. 
Nearly  always  in  these  rich  and  inter- 
esting works  the  color  is  so  strong  as 
to  suffer  by  being  seen  at  short  range 
and  under  conditions  other  than  those 
for  which  the  painting  is  designed. 
It  is  always  necessary,  therefore,  for 
the  observer  to  do 
his  part  when  the 
mural  pictures  are 
shown  in  exhibition 
halls;  and  it  is  also 
wise  for  him  to  re- 
member that  the 
artist's  conscience  is 
busy  not  only  with 
the  past  but  with 
the  future,  and  that 
— like  all  artists  who 
take  their  accom- 
plishment seriously 
— he  must  work 
when  he  works  in  a 
substance  as  alter- 
able as  pigment,  for 
the  tone  of  time. 

It  is  not  my  in- 
tention, however,  to 
talk  of  the  technical 
sideof  Mr.  LaFarge's 
painting,  even  so  far 
as  I  understand  it. 
I  wish  rather  to 
emphasize  the  power 
of  a  trained  crafts- 
man to  express  in- 
tellectual ideas  of 
the  greatest  subtlety, 
ideas  with  which  we 
meet  in  literature, 
without  sacrificing 
his  technical  claim. 
If  we  go  back  to  one  of  those  drawings 
with  which  Rossetti  was  delighted,  to 
the  "Wolf-Charmer,"  which  appeared 
as  a  woodcut  in  the  old  Riverside 
Magazine,  we  see  how  deeply  impreg- 
nated was  the  artist's  mind  with  the 
romantic  spirit.  Not  otherwise  could 
he  have  produced  a  drawing  in  which 
suggestions  of  the  supernatural  and  of 
the  affinities  between  man  and  beast 
are  expressed  with  a  clearness  of  defi- 
nition worthy  of  Blake,  whose  visions 
are  more  definite  than  reality.     Al- 
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most  forty  years  later  Mr.  La  Farge 
painted  a  large  version  of  the  same 
subject,  a  picture  a  replica  of  which 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Saint  Louis 
Museum.  In  the  interval  the  painter's 
life  included  continuous  study  of 
nature  and  art  and  the  mastering  of 
an  exceedingly  difficult  technique, 
the  production  of  works  of  art  filled 
with  memories  of  history  and  civili- 
zation and  with  impressions  of  alien 
countries  and  peoples,  the  solving  of 
oroblems  in  decoration,  yet  we  see 
in  the  painting  the  same  or  almost 
the  same  reflection  of  romantic  fire 
as  in  the  early  drawing,  the  contours 
possibly  somewhat  more  bland,  the 


expression  of  man  and  beast  somewhat 
less  baleful,  but  the  essential  sym- 
pathy with  the  strangeness  of  the 
legend  illustrated  and  with  the  credu- 
lity of  the  minds  fed  upon  it  is  there 
unimpaired  by  the  disintegrating  pro- 
cess of  experience.  This  tenacity  of 
conception  and  power  to  hold  an  idea 
long  buried  but  not  dead  and  to 
evoke  it  at  will,  is  not  less  a  part  of 
the  life  of  the  mind  than  the  flexi- 
bility to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. The  two  qualities  complete 
the  mysterious  double  character  of 
intellectual  art:  the  sea  of  emotions 
and  sensations  beating  against  the 
rock  of  personality. 


THE  PATTER AN 

(The  "patteran"  or  " patrin"  is  a  branch  laid  by  a  gypsy  along  the  road  to  indicate,  to 

any  of  his  tribe  who  may  follow,  the  way  that  he  has  taken.) 

You  set  the  patteran  for  me 
Along  the  world  you  wandered  through, 
Lest  mazed  and  weary  I  might  be 
And  miss  the  way  that  led  to  you. 

How  oft  at  open  doors  aglow 
Have  I  delayed  my  roving  feet 
And  wondered,  " Shall  I  further  go?" 
For  just  a  hungry  heart's  quick  beat, 

When  on  the  threshold  I  have  seen 
Your  woodland  signal  where  it  lay 
With  onward-pointing  finger  green 
To  warn  me  that  I  might  not  stay. 

The  gypsy  knew  the  gypsy's  call ; 
It  led  my  wayward  feet  aright. 
Together  as  the  shadows  fall 
We  kneel  our  roadside  fire  to  light. 

The  fire  we  kindle,  hand  to  hand, 
Shall  cheer  the  way  for  weary,  men 
Till  our  Great  Chieftain  give  command 
Break  camp  and  take  the  road  again." 

Then,  Love,  whoever  goes  before, 
If  it  be  you,  if  it  be  I, 
Shall  set  the  patteran  once  more 
Across  the  spaces  of  the  sky. 

Amelia  Josephine  Burr 
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THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 
AND  THE  PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS 

By  LYMAN  BEECHER  STOWE 


HAT  has  the  Fede- 
ral Government 
to  do  with  the 
public  roads?  Up 
to  1 893  the  answer 
to  this  question 
was  simplicity  it- 
self.  It  was, 
"Nothing."  Between  1893  and  1905 
it  was,  "Something."  What  it  has 
been  since  then  and  now  is  I  shall 
here  seek  to  show.  Up  to  1893 
the  question  of  good  roads  was  looked 
upon  as  a  sentimental  question. 
They  looked  better.  They  were  more 
agreeable  to  drive  over.  Their  su- 
periority was  obvious.  They  have 
always  had  their  zealous  advocates. 
To  such  pleas,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  pays  little  heed. 
It  was  not  until  certain  far-sighted 
men  began  to  point  out  that  the 
condition  of  the  roads  was  vitally 
related  to  the  wealth,  the  health,  the 
education,  the  culture  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  whole  people  that  the 
national  lawmakers,  to  use  an  apt 
slang  expression,  "began  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice."  It  was  not  till  then 
that  they  began  to  realize  that  the 
good  or  the  bad  condition  of  local 
roads  was  not  exclusively  a  local 
question.  In  1893  a  petition  was 
presented  to  Congress  urging  that 
a  road  department,  similar"  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  be  opened 
at  Washington.  This  department 
was  to  construct  and  maintain  roads, 
to  train  students  as  road  engineers, 
to  establish  a  permanent  exhibit  of 
sections  of  road  illustrating  various 
methods  of  construction,  the  best 
road-building  materials,  machinery, 
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etc.  The  petition  was  signed  by  the 
Governors  of  many  States,  including 
Governor  McKinley  of  Ohio;  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  many  cities, 
including  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Mil- 
waukee, Jacksonville  and  Boston ; 
by  Universities,  including  Cornell 
and  the  Universities  of  Georgia  and 
Louisiana.  It  was  indorsed  by  many 
of  the  State  legislatures,  including 
that  of  Massachusetts.  As  a  result 
of  this  and  other  efforts,  Congress 
established  in  1893  the  Office  of  Road 
Inquiry  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Office  was  to  make 
inquiries  in  regard  to  systems  of  road 
management  throughout  the  United 
States,  to  make  investigations  in 
regard  to  the  best  methods  of  road 
making,  to  prepare  publications  on 
the  subject,  and  to  assist  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  in 
disseminating  such  information.  The 
appropriation  was  $10,000  only. 

The  achievements  of  this  branch  of 
the  Government  up  to  1905  were,  to 
say  the  least,  not  brilliant.  The  man 
at  the  head  was  unfortunately  neither 
a  man  of  science,  a  road  engineer  nor 
an  administrator.  In  1905  Mr.  Logan 
Waller  Page,  the  present  incumbent, 
took  charge.  Mr.  Page  is  a  man  of 
science,  a  road  engineer  and  a  success- 
ful administrator.  Things  began  to 
happen,  and  they  have  been  happen- 
ing ever  since.  Like  the  work  of  the 
other  scientific  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  work  of  this  Office  is 
chiefly  advisory  and  educational, 
rather  than  direct  and  mandatory. 

The  first  thing  Mr.  Page  did  on 
taking  charge  was  to  procure  the 
making  of  an  inventory  of  the  extent, 
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condition  and  maintenance  cost  of 
the  roads  of  the  United  States.  He 
found  their  extent  was  3,155,000 
miles,  a  length  sufficient  to  circle 
the  globe  at  the  equator  with  eighty- 
six  parallel  roads.  Of  this  total 
mileage  only  7.14  per  cent,  were  im- 
proved. All  the  others  were,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  state  of  nature.  Upon 
one  such  in  a  certain  Southern  State 
a  wayfarer  was  drowned,  not  long 
since.  All  these  vast  reaches  of  primi- 
tive roads  are  virtually  impassable  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  At  the 
most  favorable  seasons,  the  traveller 
upon  them  must  come  under  the 
head  of  "faint  yet  pursuing."  The 
figures  representing  the  approximate 
expenditure  on  our  roads  in  one  year 
— $80,000,000 — look  large;  but  ev- 
erything is  relative.  England  is 
spending  $90,000,000  annually  on  her 
barely  150,000  miles,  the  ratio  of 
highway  expenditure  for  the  two 
countries  being  $600  a  mile  for  Eng- 


land as  against  $37.20  for  the  United 
States.  About  39,000  of  our  2,155. 
000  miles  of  roads  are  macadamized. 
while  108,000  are  surfaced  with 
gravel  and  other  less  substantial 
materials.  Virtually  all  of  these 
roads  are  near  the  larger  cities  in  the 
more  populous  States.  There  has 
been  no  such  thing  as  road  building, 
much  less  road  maintenance,  in  vastly 
the  greater  part  of  the  United  States. 

From  time  immemorial  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world  have  been 
pre-eminent  in  road  construction  and 
maintenance.  Egypt,  Babylon, 
Carthage,  Rome  and  France  have 
each  in  turn  been  supreme  as  world 
powers  and  as  road  builders.  To  her 
roads  as  much  as  to  her  legions  Rome 
owed  her  sway  over  the  known  world. 
After  the  fall  of  Rome  road  building 
became  a  lost  art. 

In  England  during  the  middle  ages 
the  extent  of  road  improvement  is 
well  typified  by  laws  which  directed 
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that  along  certain  highways  the 
"hedges  in  wh'ch  wicker!  men  might 
lurk"  should  be  cut.  That  is  about 
as  near  as  the  authorities  of  those 
days  ever  came  to  improving  their 
roads.  In  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  France  revived  the 
lost  art  of  road  building.  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  awoke  to  the  military 
and  commercial  necessity  of  good 
highways.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  his  ..famous  finance  minister, 
Colbert,  he  built  fifteen  thousand 
miles  of  hard  roads.  Under  the 
great  Napoleon,  France's  supremacy 
as  a  road  bui  dcr  kept  pace  with  her 
dominance  over  Europe.  Measured 
by  servieeableness,  the  true  standard 
of  greatness,  Napoleon's  achieve- 
ments as  a  civil  ruler  were  greater 
than  his  exploits  as  a  soldier.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  achieve- 
ments was  the  starting  of  the  present 
unexcelled  system  of  French  roads. 
The  road  which  Napoleon  built  over 


the  Simplon  Pass  between  1800  and 
1806  is  still  considered  the  greatest 
feat  of  road  engineering  in  history. 
Napoleon's  great  road  engineer, 
Tresauget,  more  truly  than  did 
Macadam,  originated  the  modern 
rock-surfaced  road,  besides  estab- 
lishing the  exhaustive  and  scientific 
system  of  road  maintenance  of  France 
to-day.  This  great  system  is  under 
the  supervision  of  an  inspector-general 
of  highways  and  bridges.  Local  in- 
spectors report  daily  on  every  yard 
of  public  road  throughout  the  country. 
This  army  of  inspectors  sees  that 
ditches  are  kept  open,  that  holes  and 
ruts  are  filled  as  soon  as  made,  that 
earth  and  sand  are  removed  after 
rains,  and  that  the  road  surface  is 
kept  in  essentially  the  same  condition 
as  when  first  'aid.  Even  this  model 
system  is  proving  relatively  ineffec- 
tive under  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
automobile.  Upon  that  I  will  touch 
a  little  later. 


Nearly  two  million  miles  of  public 
highways  unworthy  of  the  name  must 
be  substantially  improved  before  the 
United  States  can  even  approach 
Egypt,  Babylon,  Carthage,  Rome  and 
France. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  rail- 
roads do  for  America  what  the 
Roman  roads  did  for  Rome.  Were  it 
possible  for  the  railroads  to  penetrate 
everywhere,  as  did  the  roads  of  Rome, 
this  would  be  more  nearly  true.  With 
us  the  public  roads  are  to  communi- 
ties what  the  railroads  are  to  the  na- 
tion. The  railroads  and  the  public 
roads  combined  are  to  the  United 
States  what  the  Roman  roads  were  to 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  extent  to 
which  the  public  road  is  the  necessary 
supplement  of  the  railroad  is  not 
generally  appreciated.  The.  common 
roads  act  as  feeders  to  the  railroads. 
The  prosperity  of  the  railroads  is 
to  a  large  extent  dependent  upon  the 
condition  of  the  common  roads.     Mr. 


Stuyvesant  Fish,  when  President  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  said: — 
"The  cost  of  transportation  does 
not  begin  at  the  railroad  station,  but 
at  the  farm.  So  far  as  the  transporta- 
tion companies  are  concerned,  they 
have  got  about  at  the  end  of  reduc- 
tions in  freight  charges.  .  .  .  Then, 
where  are  we  going  to  economize?  It 
can  be  done,  and  it  should  be  done, 
in  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the 
public  roads  of  the  country." 

Over  the  public  roads  of  the  United 
States  a  minimum  of  250,000,000 
tons  of  freight  are  hauled  annually 
to  railroad  stations.  The  immense 
tonnage  hauled  to  wharves  and  docks 
for  water  shipment  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate.  The  average  cost  of 
hauling  in  this  country  is  about 
twenty-four  cents  per  ton  per  mile, 
the  average  haul  about  nine  miles. 
Hence  transportation  to  the  railroad 
stations  represents  an  annual  outlay 
of  considerably  over  half  a  billion 
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dollars.  In  France  the  price  of 
hauling  is  not  more  than  twelve  cents 
per  ton  per  mile.  Had  we  such 
roads  as  France,  there  is  no  reason 
why  our  hauling  price  should  not 
be  very  nearly  as  low.  Were  this 
the  case  the  annual  saving  to  our 
shippers  would  approximate  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  of  dollars  annually. 

Other  things  besides  dollars  are 
lost  by  bad  roads.  Other  things 
besides  dollars  are  gained  by  good 
roads.  In  every  State  there  are 
native-bom  whites  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  In  the  four  States 
where  the  average  percentage  of 
improved  roads  is  30.55,  the  pro- 
portion of  white  illiterates  to  the 
total  population  is  only  thirty-four 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent.  In  the 
four  States  where  the  percentage  of 
improved  roads  is  only  1.51,  the  pro- 
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port  ion  of  native-born  white  illiterates 
to  the  total  population  is  4.76  per 
cent.  In  the  first  group  of  States, 
out  of  a  population  of  over  6,000,000 
only  a  little  over  20,000  of  the  native- 
born  whites  are  illiterate.  In  the 
recond  group  of  States  out  of  a 
population  of  considerably  less  than 
8,000,000  almost  400,000  of  the 
native-born  whites  are  illiterate.  The 
condition  of  the  roads  in  this  group 
of  States  is  undoubtedly  both  a  cause 
and  an  effect  of  the  high  rate  of  igno- 
rance. While  neither  the  sole  cause 
nor  the  sole  effect,  the  close  relation 
between  lack  of  decent  roads  and 
lack  of  decent  education  is  obvious. 
During  many  months  of  the  year  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  people 
in  some  of  the  rural  sections  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  to  send 
their  children  to  school.     The  roads 
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are  impassable  in  the  spring  and  fall. 
At  those  times  even  the  slender  ad- 
vantages of  the  country  schools  are 
inaccessible  to  those  who  do  not  live 
within  walking  distance.  Both  liter- 
ally and  figuratively,  to  open  the 
road  to  the  schoolhouse  is  to  open  the 
road  to  knowledge. 

What  to  do  with  convicts  has  been 
a  perennial  problem.  There  are  be- 
tween eighty  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  them  in  the  country.  To 
maintain  them  in  idleness  was  long 
ago  given  up  as  both  injurious  to 
them  and  ruinous  to  the  State.      The 


fictitious  and  non-productive  labor 
of  the  treadmill  and  such  devices  as 
wc  read  of  in  Charles  Reade's  novels 
have  long  been  abandoned  for  the 
same  reasons.  That  convicts  must 
for  their  own  good  and  the  good  of 
the  State  engage  in  some  form  of 
productive  labor  finally  became  ap- 
parent. Then  came  the  question  of 
how  and  where  to  apply  this  labor. 
Into  whatever  field  of  production 
prison  labor  entered,  it  sooner  or 
later  met  the  angry  protest  of  the 
free  labor  with  which  it  came  into 
competition.     So    insistent   and 
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natural  was  this  .objection  that  the 
total  value  of  convict-made  goods 
dropped  from  over  $24,000,000  in 
1885  to  about  $19,000,000  in  1895. 
If  the  convicts  did  not  work,  they 
injured  themselves  and  the  State;  if 
they  did  work,  they  injured  free 
labor.  This  was  the  situation  when 
the  highway  officials  suggested  a 
remedy.  They  proposed  that  where 
it  was  possible  the  convicts  should 
work  on  the  roads;  that  where  that 
was  not  possible,  they  should  work 
on  the  preparation  of  road  materials 
in  the  prisons.  It  was  at  once  ob- 
jected that  the  work  on  the  roads 
was  both  too  expensive  and  offered 
too  many  opportunities  for  escape. 

Professor  J.  A.  Holmes,  the  chief 
of  the  Technologic  Branch  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  showed  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  first  objection  that  the 
cost  of  guarding  and  maintaining 
convicts  while  at  work  on  the  roads 
in  the  Southern  States  was  only 
thirty-three  and  one  half  cents  per 
man  per  day.  The  cost  of  free  labor 
was  over  twice  as  great.  The  escape 
of  convicts  so  employed  was  less  than 
two  per  cent. — not  more  than  the 
normal  percentage  in  any  conditions. 
In  North  Carolina  the  two  problems 
of  improving  the  public  roads  and 
using  the  labor  of  convicts  have  been 
simultaneously  solved  in  this  way. 
Convicts  have  there  built  many 
excellent  roads  which  have  proved 
both  the  feasibility  and  the  economy 
of  this  method. 

In  the  North  and  West,  because  of 
the  difference  in  climate,  in  the  class 
of  convicts,  and  for  various  other 
reasons,  this  direct  use  of  the  con- 
victs on  the  roads  is  not  practicable. 
In  many  of  these  States  the  substi- 
tute plan  of  employing  prisoners  in 
the  preparation  of  road  materials 
has  been  adopted  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Mr.  Page.  At  Folsom 
Prison  in  California,  over  three 
hundred  convicts  produce  over  five 
hundred  tons  of  macadam  daily. 
This  is  sold  at  thirty  cents  a  ton 
loaded  on  the  cars  at  the  prison. 
This  enables  the  cities  and  counties 
of    the    State    to    constiuct     stone 


roads  at  less  than  half  their  former 
cost.  It  is  excellent  work  for  the 
convicts,  because  it  is  healthful  and 
does  not  require  a  high  degree  of  skill. 

In  Illinois  this  scheme,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Governor  Deneen. 
was  elaborated  still  further.  Road 
material  is  prepared  by  the  convicts 
at  the  various  penal  institutions  and 
shipped  free  of  charge  to  the  various 
counties  for  road  building  and  main- 
tenance. The  transportation  charges 
to  the  railroads  are  paid  in  rock 
ballast  instead  of  money.  In  this 
way  hard  roads  are  made  so  cheap  that 
the  counties  can  afford  to  build  them, 
the  railroads  are  benefited  by  the 
improvement  of  their  feeders  (the 
common  roads),  the  State  secures 
better  roads  with  no  direct  money 
outlay  and  the  male  convicts  are 
kept  healthfully  and  usefully  em- 
ployed all  the  time.  Mr.  Page  advo- 
cates the  extension  of  this  system 
to  other  States. 

The  2,000,000  miles  of  unimproved 
roads  which  the  country  has  to  its 
discredit  are  as  heavy  a  burden  upon 
the  unfortunate  "  ultimate  consumer  " 
as  is  an  excessive  tariff.  Every 
pound  of  produce  brought  from  the 
farm  to  the  market  bears  an  inflated 
price  because  of  the  excessive  cost 
of  its  transportation  from  the  farm 
to  the  point  of  shipment.  For  in- 
stance, it  costs  an  average  of  almost 
two  cents  more  to  haul  a  bushel 
of  wheat  from  the  farm  to  the  sta- 
tion nine  miles  away,  than  it  does 
to  ship  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  3100  miles  away. 
This  excessive  transportation  cost 
.must  be  made  up  by  the  farmer 
in  charging  more  for  his  wheat,  by 
the  miller  in  charging  more  for  the 
flour,  by  the  baker  in  charging  more 
for  bread,  and,  finally,  of  course,  by 
the  "ultimate  consumer"  in  paying 
more  for  his  bread.  As  the  farmer 
and  the  miller  are  also  consumers,  the 
excessive  cost  of  road  transportation 
really  levies  a  tax  upon  all.  What- 
ever doubt  there  may  have  been 
about  the  need  for  systematic  road 
improvement  in  the  United  States, 
facts    and     figures    such     as    these 
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finally  dispelled.  If  there  was  ever 
any  work  calculated  to  fill  the 
proverbial  "long-felt  want,"  it  was 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads. 
The  Office  of  Public  Roads  meets  its 
huge  problem  in  these  five  different 
ways.  It  constructs  object-lesson 
roads  made  in  the  best  way  and  of 
the  best  materials  in  all  parts  of  the 


and  are  hence  in  need  of  expert 
advice.  What  is  more  important, 
the  Washington  officials  have  made 
a  surprising  number  of  these  local 
officers  actually  feel  this  need  and 
seek  such  advice. 

The  Office  has  constructed  over 
two  hundred  object-lesson  roads  in 
thirty-four  different  States.     The  ex- 


country;  it  tests  in  its  laboratories 
road  materials  from  every  part  of  the 
country  and  recommends  to  each 
section  the  best  materials  the  locality 
affords;  it  trains  young  men  as  road 
engineers  by  giving  them  practical 
road  work  under  expert  supervision 
at  small  salaries;  it  gathers,  discovers 
and  disseminates  information  about 
the  roads  of  this  and  all  other  coun- 
tries; it  provides  free  of  charge  the 
most  expert  engineers  to  plan  and 
supervise  local  road  improvement. 
In  fact,  it  acts  as  a  kind  of  big  brother 
to  the  some  100,000  local  road  officials 
of  the  United  States,  most  of  whom 
are   neither   scientists   nor   engineers 


penditure    on    these    roads    by    the 

local'  authorities  has  been  over  $500,- 
000,  while  the  expenditure  inspired 
by  them  has  run  well  into  the  millions. 
Each  of  these  model  roads  serves,  too, 
during  its  construction  period,  as  a 
road  school  for  the  graduate  appren- 
tices in  the  Government  service,  for 
the  local  roads  officials,  and  indirectly 
for  the  public  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  roads  illustrate  macadam,  brick, 
gravel,  sand-clay,  shell  and  eaith 
construction.  Some  of  them  are 
made  of  new  materials  or  of  new 
combinations  of  old  materials,  and 
are  experimental  in  character.  The 
Government  pays  the  salary  and  the 


,t 


expenses  of  the  engineer  in  charge 
and  whatever  apprentices  may  be 
employed.  The  local  authorities  pay 
all  other  expenses.  During  iqoS 
alone,  object-lesson  and  experimental 
roads  were  constructed  in  Massachu- 
setts, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Texas,  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  North  Dakota, 
Nebraska  and  California.  Certainly 
m>  one  who  has  seen  one  of  these 
object-lessons  can  ever  again  look 
with  complaisance  upon  the  "good 
old-fashioned"  method  of  "road- 
mending"  which  consists  in  piling 
in  the  centre  of  the  road  the  debris 
from  either  side. 

The  road  material  laboratory  of  the 
OlUec  of  Public  Roads  has  tested 
upwards  of  three  thousand  samples 
of  road  materials,  coming  from  every 
State  in  the  Union,  to  determine  their 
nature  and  value  for  road  building. 
Under  a  co-operative  arrangement 
7B8 


with  the  Geological  Survey,  road 
materials  are  also  being  tested  in 
the  various  States.  This  work  is 
regarded  in  -England  and  by  many 
European  experts  as  being  more 
advanced  and  effective  than  the 
similar  work  of  any  other  govern- 
ment laboratory  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  so  highly  is  it  considered  in 
England  that  our  Government  has 
been  asked  to  test  some  of  the 
characteristic  road  materials  of  Great 
Britain.  This  is  now  being  done. 
The  object  of  these  tests  is  not  only 
to  discover  the  best  materials  for 
road  building  in  general,  but  to  find 
what  materials  are  best  in  each 
section  of  the  country,  so  that  good 
roads  may  everywhere  be  constructed 
at  the  minimum  cost.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  for  instance, 
the  cost  of  macadam  roads  is  pro- 
hibitive. Last  summer  engineers  of 
the  Office  began  experiments  with 
sand-clay  roads  in  Kansas.  These 
bid  fair  to  be  as  successful  as  are  the 


sand-clay  roads  of  the  South.  They 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  very  great 
benefit  not  only  to  Kansas  but  to 
many  of  the  Other  trans- Mississippi 
States.  Similarly  the  Government 
road  engineers  experimented  with 
burnt-clay  roads  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta  region.  The  experiments  were 
successful.  Burnt -clay  roads  will  now 
be  used  in  sections  of  the  country 
where  macadam  materials  are  not 
available,  and  their  cost  will  probably 
not  exceed  one  third  that  of  macadam. 
To  insure  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success  all  these  experiments  on  the 
roads  themselves  are  preceded  by 
laboratory  tests. 

One  of  the  first  things  Mr.  Page 
did  on  becoming  Director  of  the 
Office  was  to  open  a  kind  of  post- 
graduate school  in  road  engineering, 
Graduates  of  engineering  schools  are 
admitted  to  this  course  by  com- 
petitive examination.  They  are 
given  thorough  training  under  expert 


supervision  while  at  the  same  time 
doing  practical  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment for  which  they  receive  wages. 
In  this  way  is  built  up  an  efficient 
force  of  engineers  to  direct  the  proper 
development  of  road  building  through- 
out the  country,  both  during  and 
after  their  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. Just  as  years  ago  English 
younger  sons  who  were  considered 
too  dull  for  any  other  calling  were 
put  into  the  Christian  ministry, 
so  the  engineering  schools  at  first 
thought  to  make  road  engineers  of 
their  least  hopeful  graduates.  This 
scheme  was  shattered  by  these  can- 
didates failing,  one  and  all,  to  pass 
the  Government  examinations.  The 
faculties  of  engineering  schools  now 
know  that  whatever  else  their  least 
hopeful  students  may  do,  they  may 
not  become  Government-trained  road 
engineers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  it  will  promote  helpful  co- 
operation between  Fedeial  and  local 
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road  officials,  when  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  have  received  their 
training  with  or  from  the  former. 
In  spite  of  its  obvious  present 
advantages,  this  very  practical  gradu- 
ate school  in  road  engineering  is  pre- 
eminently a  work  for  the  future. 

During  the  past  summer  the  Office 
of  Public  Roads  sent  to  the  United 
States   consuls,    through    the    State 


of  this  country  and  others,  as  well 
as  a  bibliography  of  all  manner  of  road 
information.  The  most  important  out- 
come of  the  recent  International  Road 
Congress  held  in  Paris,  France,  was  the 
founding  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  Roads.  This  Bureau  was  estab- 
lished on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Page, 
who  represented  the  United  States 
at  the  Congress.     It  is  composed  of 


Department,  a  list  of  questions  re- 
garding the  roads  of  every  civilized 
country  of  the  world.  Within  a 
comparatively  short  time  now  the 
Government  will  have  data  concern- 
ing the  extent,  method  and  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
roads  of  every  foreign  country.  At 
the  same  time  an  investigation  is  being 
made,  through  correspondents  in  each 
county  in  the  United  States,  concern- 
ing the  roads,  road  expenditures  and 
revenues  of  this  country.  The  Office 
is  preparing  digests  of  the  road  laws 


two  or  more  delegates  from  each  of 
the  twenty-nine  nations  there  repre- 
sented. It  is  a  clearing-house  and 
bureau  of  information  for  all  matters 
relating  to  roads  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

Beside  supervising  the  construc- 
tion of  model  and  experimental 
roads,  the  Government  provides  en- 
gineers free  of  charge  to  plan,  estimate 
and  supervise  road  building  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  provided  only 
that  the  road  shall  be  of  sufficient 
merit  to  thus  bear  the  stamp  of  Gov- 
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eminent  approval.  That  is,  this  is 
done  so  far  as  it  is  physically  possible 
for  the  two  dozen  Government  en- 
gineers to  answer  the  calls  made  upon 
them.  Unfortunately  they  are  able 
to  answer  a  small  fraction  only.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Page's  administration  the 
policy  of  the  Office  has  been  to  co- 
operate as  closely  as  possible  with  the 
officials  in  charge  of  the  roads  of  each 


The  relation  between  automobiles 
and  roads  is  anomalous.  On  the  one 
hand  they  are  destroying  the  roads 
faster  than  any  other  factor.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  created 
an  effective  desire  for  better  roads 
such  as  was  never  before  felt.  They 
have  led  the  road  scientists  of  the 
world  to  undertake  experiments  the 
reasonably  assured  outcome  of  which 


state  and  county.  Through  this  vol- 
untary co-operation  the  local  road 
work  of  the  many  states  and  more 
counties  is  being  gradually  so  cor- 
related as  to  make  a  great  and  steadily 
increasing  national  movement  for  the 
improvement  of  roads  along  uniform 
fines  and  in  accordance  with  scien- 
tifically approved  methods.  The 
methods  and  the  progress  in  each 
state  and  county  are  made  known 
to  every  other  state  and  county 
through  the  medium  of  the  federal 
bureau. 


will  be  the  solution  of  the  chief  road 
problems  of  all  time.  Every  iron- 
tired  vehicle  does  a  small  quota  of 
good  to  a  macadam  road  by  acting  at 
once  as  a  rock-dust  maker  and  minia- 
ture road-roller.  The  motor  car 
does  neither.  The  fast  moving  auto- 
mobile by  the  tractive  power  of  its 
rear  wheels  hurls  the  rock  dust  into 
the  air  whence  it  is  swirled  to  the 
sides  of  the  road  by  the  force  of  the 
air  current  passing  under  the  low- 
hung  body  of  the  car.  The  mere  dust 
nuisance  thus  created  led  to  serious 
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depreciation  in  real  estate  in  many- 
parts  of  the  country.  The  fields 
became  so  covered  with  dust  that 
the  farmers  were  forced  to  sell  their 
crops  at  reduced  prices.  When  these 
alarming  conditions  had  been  author- 
itatively established  by  the  scientific 
gathering  of  complete  data,  Mr. 
Page  immediately  set  on  foot  many 
investigations  and  experiments.  In 
order  to  overcome  these  conditions 
highway  engineers  must  do  two  things. 
They  must  find  a  road  surfacing 
material  which  makes  no  dust  and 
needs  no  dust  to  maintain  its  integ- 
rity. They  must  find  a  way  of 
controlling  the  dust  on  the  roads 
already  laid.  Present  indications  are 
that  both  of  these  problems  will  be 
solved  by  the  Government  experts 
within  a  comparatively  few  years. 
Dustless  and  dust -con  trolled  roads 
would  add  untold  millions  to  the 
value  of  suburban  and  country  prop- 
erty, would  reduce  by  at  least  nine- 
ty per  cent,  the  disease-laden  dust 
which  the  people  are  constantly 
taking  into  their  lungs,  and  would 
greatly  increase  the  beauty  of  vast 
stretches  of  country.  Through  the 
mediation  of  Mr.  Page,  and  local 
highway  officials,  working  hand  and 
glove  with  him,  the  National  Grange, 
the  national  organization  of  the 
farmers  of  America,  and  the  Auto- 
mobile Association  of  America  have 
finally  buried  the  hatchet  and  joined 
the  Government  in  a  common  effort 
to  solve  these  great  problems. 

A  question  second  only  to  the  dust 
problem  is  the  utilization  of  by-pro- 
ducts in  road  construction,  so  as  to 
make  road  building  possible  in  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  the  cost  of 
macadamizing  is  prohibitive.  The 
Government  has  constructed  a  half- 
mile  stretch  of  road  in  Massachusetts 


which  bids  fair  to  go  far  toward 
simultaneously  solving  these  vital 
problems.  Its  foundation  is  of  slag, 
the  useless  by-product  of  the  blast 
furnaces;  its  surface  is  the  molasses 
by-product  of  the  sugar  refineries. 
This  molasses  is  nearly  as  black  and 
thick  as  tar,  and  almost  as  powerful 
as  a  "binder."  It  is  first  blended 
with  oils  and  limewater  and  then 
mixed  with  rock  dust,  earth  and 
sand.  The  expert  sent  by  the  Office 
of  Public  Roads  to  California  has  al- 
ready saved  the  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  of  that  dust  afflicted  state 
millions  of  dollars  by  the  application 
to  the  roads  of  specially  prepared 
oils  which  serve  temporarily  to  con- 
trol the  dust.  These  preparations 
are  known  as  "temporary  binders." 
If  the  Government  experts  make  the 
same  rate  of  progress  during  the 
next  four  years  that  they  have 
during  the  last  four,  it  will  then  be 
possible  to  construct  dust-proof  roads. 
It  will  be  possible  to  construct  them 
of  hitherto  worthless  by-products 
as  well  as  of  the  conventional  road 
materials  of  the  past.  It  will  be 
possible,  moreover,  effectively  to  con- 
trol by  means  of  temporary  "bind- 
ers" the  dust  on  the  roads  already 
laid. 

The  progress  of  this  Government 
road  work,  as  of  all  similar  work 
undertaken  by  the  Government,  is 
continually  endangered  and  retarded 
by  thekindof  Congress  man  who  argues 
that  what  was  good  enough  for  his 
father  is  good  enough  for  him,  the 
kind  of  Congressman  who  believes  in 
the  peculiar  order  of  economy  which 
saves  a  few  thousands  to  the  national 
treasury  at  the  expense  of  as  many 
millions  to  the  national  wealth.  For- 
tunately for  the  country,  this  brand 
of  "statesman"  is  passing. 


THE  CRIMINAL 


By  CESARE  LOMBROSO 


T  will,  perhaps,  be 
of  interest  to 
American  readers 
of  this  book,*  in 
which  the  ideas 
of  the  Modern 
Penal  School,  set 
forth  in  my  work, 
"The  Male  Criminal,"  have  been  so 
pithily  summed  up  by  my  daughter, 
to  learn  how  the  first  outlines  of  this 
science  arose  in  my  mind  and  grad- 
ually took  shape  in  a  definite  work 
— how,  that  is,  combated  by  some, 
the  object  of  almost  fanatical  adhe- 
rence on  the  part  of  others,  especially 
in  America,  where  tradition  has  little 
hold,  the  Modern  Penal  School  came 
into  being. 

On  consulting  my  memory  and  the 
documents  relating  to  my  studies  on 
this  subject,  I  find  that  its  two  fun- 
damental ideas — that,  for  instance, 
which  claims  as  an  essential  point 
the  study  not  of  crime  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  of  the  criminal  himself, 
in  order  adequately  to  deal  with  the 
evil  effects  of  his  wrong-doing,  or  that 
which  classifies  the  congenital  crimi- 
nal as  an  anomaly,  partly  pathologi- 
cal and  partly  atavistic,  a  revival  of 
the  primitive  savage — did  not  sug- 
gest themselves  to  me  instantaneously 
under  the  spell  of  a  single  deep  im- 
pression, but  were  the  offspring  of  a 
series  of  impressions.  The  slow  and  al- 
most unconscious  association  of  these 
first  vague  ideas  resulted  in  a  new 
system  which,  influenced  by  its  origin, 

*  The  last  work  of  the  noted  Italian  criminologist 
Professor  Lombroso  was  the  preparation  of  this 
brief  article,  designed  as  a  preface  for  a  forthcom- 
ing book  eil titled  "  Criminal  Man,"  in  which  his 
daughter  and  collaborator,  Gina  Lombroso  Ferrero 
(wife  of  the  distinguished  historian),  summarizes  the 
conclusions  reached  in  her  father's  important  work 
on  the  causes  of  criminality  and  the  treatment  of ' 
criminals.     The  Editor. 


has  preserved  in  all  its  subsequent 
developments  the  traces  of  doubt  and 
indecision,  the  marks  of  the  travail 
which  attended  its  birth. 

The  first  idea  came  to  me  in  1864, 
when,  as  an  army  doctor,  I  beguiled 
my  ample  leisure  with  a  series  of 
studies  on  the  Italian  soldier.  From 
the  very  beginning  I  was  struck  by 
a  characteristic  that  distinguished 
the  honest  soldier  from  his  vicious 
comrade:  the  extent  to  which  the 
latter  was  tattooed  and  the  indecency 
of  the  designs  that  covered  his  body. 
This  idea,  however,  bore  no  fruit. 

The  second  inspiration  came  to  me 
when  on  one  occasion,  amid  the  laugh- 
ter of  my  colleagues,  I  sought  to 
base  the  study  of  psychiatry  on  ex- 
perimental methods.  When  in  '66, 
fresh  from  the  atmosphere  of  clini- 
cal experiment,  I  had  begun  to  study 
psychiatry,  I  realized  how  inade- 
quate were  the  methods  hitherto 
held  in  esteem,  and  how  necessary  it 
was,  in  studying  the  insane,  to  make 
the  patient,  not  the  disease,  the 
object  of  attention.  In  homage  to 
these  ideas,  I  applied  to  the  clinical 
examination  of  cases  of  mental  alien- 
ation the  study  of  the  skull,  with 
measurements  and  weights,  by  means 
of  the  esthesiometer  and  craniometer. 
Reassured  by  the  result  of  these  first 
steps,  I  sought  to  apply  this  method 
to  the  study  of  criminals — that  is,  to 
the  differentiation  of  criminals  and 
lunatics,  following  the  example  of  a 
few  investigators,  such  as  Thomson 
and  Wilson;  but  as  at  that  time  I 
had  neither  criminals  nor  moral  im- 
beciles available  for  observation  (a 
remarkable  circumstance  since  I  was 
to  make  the  criminal  my  starting- 
point),  and  as  I  was  skeptical  as  to 
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the  existence  of  those  "moral  luna- 
tics" so  much  insisted  on  by  both 
French  and  English  authors,  whose 
demonstrations,  however,  showed  a 
lamentable  lack  of  precision,  I  was 
anxious  to  apply  the  experimental 
method  to  the  study  of  the  diversity, 
rather  than  the  analogy,  between 
lunatics,  criminals  and  normal  in- 
dividuals. Like  him,  however,  whose 
lantern  lights  the  road  for  others, 
while  he  himself  stumbles  in  the 
darkness,  this  method  proved  useless 
for  determining  the  differences  be- 
tween criminals  and  lunatics,  but 
served  instead  to  indicate  a  new 
method  for  the  study  of  penal  juris- 
prudence, a  matter  to  which  I  had 
never  given  serious  thought.  I  be- 
gan dimly  to  realize  that  the  a  priori 
studies  on  crime  in  the  abstract, 
hitherto  pursued  by  jurists,  especially 
in  Italy,  with  singular  acumen,  should 
be  superseded  by  the  direct  analytical 
study  of  the  criminal,  compared  with 
normal  individuals  and  the  insane. 

I,  therefore,  began  to  study  crimi- 
nals in  the  Italian  prisons,  and, 
amongst  others,  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  famous  brigand  Vilella. 
This  man  possessed  such  extraordi- 
nary agility,  that  he  had  been  known 
to  scale  steep  mountain  heights 
bearing  a  sheep  on  his  shoulders. 
His  cynical  effrontery  was  such  that 
he  openly  boasted  of  his  crimes.  On 
his  death  one  cold  gray  November 
morning,  I  was  deputed  to  make  the 
post-mortem,  and  on  laying  open  the 
skull  I  found  on  the  occipital  part, 
exactly  on  the  spot  where  a  spine  is 
found  in  the  normal  skull,  a  distinct 
depression  which  I  named  median 
occipital  fossa,  because  of  its  situa- 
tion precisely  in  the  middle  of  the 
occiput  as  in  inferior  animals,  espe- 
cially rodents.  This  depression,  as  in 
the  case  of  animals,  was  correlated 
with  the  hypertrophy  of  the  vermis, 
known  in  birds  as  the  middle  cere- 
bellum. 

This  was  not  merely  an  idea,  but  a 
revelation.  At  the  sight  of  that 
skull,  I  seemed  to  see  all  of  a  sudden, 
lighted  up  as  a  vast  plain  under  a 
flaming  sky,  the  problem  of  the  nature 


of  the  criminal — an  atavistic  being 
who  reproduces  in  his  person  the 
ferocious  instincts  of  primitive  hu- 
manity and  the  inferior  animals. 
Thus  were  explained  anatomically 
the  enormous  jaws,  high  cheek- 
bones, prominent  superciliary  arches, 
solitary  lines  in  the  palrtis,  extreme 
size  of  the  orbits,  handle-shaped  or 
sessile  ears  found  in  criminals,  sava- 
ges and  apes,  insensibility  to  pain, 
extremely  acute  sight,  tattooing,  ex- 
cessive idleness,  love  of  orgies  and  the 
irresistible  craving  for  evil  for  its  own 
sake,  the  desire  not  only  to  extinguish 
life  in  the  victim,  but  to  mutilate  the 
corpse,  tear  its  flesh  and  drink  its 
blood. 

I  was  further  encouraged  in  this 
bold  hypothesis  by  the  results  of  my 
studies  on  Verzeni,  a  criminal  con- 
victed of  sadism  and  rape,  who 
showed  the  cannibalistic  instincts  of 
primitive  anthropophagists  and  the 
ferocity  of  beasts  of  prey. 

The  various  parts  of  the  extremely 
complex  problem  of  criminality  were, 
however,  not  all  solved  hereby.  The 
final  key  was  given  by  another  case, 
that  of  Misdea,  a  young  soldier  of 
about  twenty-one,  unintelligent  but 
not  vicious.  Although  subject  to 
epileptic  fits,  he  had  served  for  some 
years  in  the  army  when  suddenly, 
for  some  trivial  cause,  he  attacked 
and  killed  eight  of  his  superior  offi- 
cers and  comrades.  His  horrible 
work  accomplished,  he  fell  into  a 
deep  slumber,  which  lasted  twelve 
hours,  and  on  awaking  appeared  to 
have  no  recollection  of  what  had 
happened.  Misdea,  while  represent- 
ing the  most  ferocious  type  of  animal, 
manifested,  in  addition,  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  epilepsy,  which  appeared 
to  be  hereditary  in  all  the  members 
of  his  family.  It  flashed  across  my 
mind  that  many  criminal  charac- 
teristics not  attributable  to  atavism, 
such  as  facial  asymmetry,  cerebral 
sclerosis,  impulsiveness,  instantane- 
ousness,  the  periodicity  of  criminal 
acts,  the  desire  of  evil  for  evil's  sake, 
were  morbid  characteristics' common 
to  epilepsy,  mingled  with  others  due 
to  atavism. 
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Thus  were  traced  the  first  clinical 
outlines  of  my  work,  which  had 
hitherto  been  entirely  anthropologi- 
cal. The  clinical  outlines  confirmed 
the  anthropological  contours,  and 
vice  versd;  for  the  greatest  criminals 
showed  themselves  to  be  epileptics, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  epileptics 
manifested  the  same  anomalies  as 
criminals.  Finally,  it  was  shown 
that  epilepsy  frequently  reproduced 
atavistic  characteristics,  including 
even  those  common  to  lower  ani- 
mals. 

That  synthesis  which  mighty  gen- 
iuses have  often  succeeded  in  creating 
by  one  inspiration  (but  at  the  risk  of 
errors,  for  a  genius  is  only  human 
and  in  many  cases  more  fallacious 
than  his  fellow-men)  was  deduced  by 
me  gradually  from  various  sources — 
the  study  of  the  normal  individual, 
the  lunatic,  the  criminal,  the  savage 
and  finally  the  child.  Thus,  by  re- 
ducing the  penal"  problem  to  its 
simplest  expression,  its  solution  was 
rendered  easier,  just  as  the  study  of 
embryology  has  in  a  great  measure 
solved  the  apparently  strange  and 
mysterious  riddle  of  teratology. 

But  these  attempts  would  have 
been  sterile,  had  not  a  solid  phalanx 
of  jurists,  Russian,  German,  Hun- 
garian, Italian  and  American,  fer- 
tilized the  germ  by  correcting  hasty 
and  one-sided  conclusions,  suggesting 
opportune  reforms  and  applications 
and,  most  important  of  all,  applying 
my  ideas  on  the  offender  to  his  indi- 
vidual and  social  prophylaxis  and 
cure. 

Enrico  Ferri  was  the  first  to  per- 
ceive that  the  congenital  epileptoid 
criminal  did  not  form  a  single  species, 
and  that  if  this  class  was  irretrieva- 
bly doomed  to  perdition,  crime  in 
others  was  only  a  brief  spell  of  in- 
sanity, determined  by  circumstances, 
passion  or  illness.  He  established 
new  types — the  occasional  criminal 
and  the  criminal  by  passion, — and 
transformed  the  bases  of  the  penal 
code  by  asking  if  it  were  not  juster 
to  make  laws  obey  facts  instead  of 
altering  facts  to  suit  the  laws,  solely 
in    order    to    avoid    troubling    the 


placidity  of  those  who  refused  to 
consider  this  new  element  in  the 
scientific  field.  Therefore,  putting 
aside  those  abstract  formulae  for 
which  high  talents  have  panted  in 
vain,  like  the  thirsty  traveller  at  the 
sight  of  the  desert  mirage,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Modern  School  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  sentences  should 
show  a  decrease  in  infamy  and  fero- 
city proportionate  to  the  increase 
in  length  and  social  safety.  In  lieu 
of  infamy  they  substituted  a  longer 
period  of  segregation,  and  for  cases 
in  which  alienists  were  unable  to 
decide  between  criminality  and  in- 
sanity, they  advocated  an  interme- 
diate institution,  in  which  merciful 
treatment  and  social  security  were 
alike  considered.  They  also  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  certain 
measures  which  hitherto  had  been 
universally  regarded  as  a  pure  ab- 
straction or  an  unattainable  desidera- 
tum— measures  for  the  prevention  of 
crime  by  tracing  it  to  its  source, 
divorce  laws  to  diminish  adultery, 
legislation  of  an  anti-alcoholistic  ten- 
dency to  prevent  crimes  of  violence, 
associations  for  destitute  children 
and  cooperative  associations  to  check 
the  tendency  to  theft.  Above  all, 
they  insisted  on  those  regulations — 
unfortunately  fallen  into  disuse — 
which  indemnify  the  victim  at  the 
expense  of  the  aggressor,  in  order  that 
society,  having  suffered  once  for  the 
crime,  should  not  be  obliged  to  suffer 
pecuniarily  for  the  detention  of  the 
offender,  solely  in  homage  to  a 
theoretical  principle  that  no  one  be- 
lieves in,  according  to  which  prison  is 
a  kind  of  baptismal  font  in  whose  wa- 
ters sin  of  all  kinds  is  washed  away. 

Thus  the  edifice  of  criminal  an- 
thropology, circumscribed  at  first, 
gradually  extended  its  walls  and 
embraced  special  studies  on  homi- 
cide, political  crime,  crimes  connected 
with  the  banking  world,  crimes  by 
women,  etc. 

But  the  first  stone  was  scarcely 
laid  when  from  all  quarters  of  Europe 
arose  those  calumnies  and  misrepre- 
sentations which  always  follow  in 
the  train  of  audacious  innovations. 
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We  were  accused  of  wishing  to  pro- 
claim the  impunity  of  crime,  of  de- 
manding the  release  of  all  criminals, 
of  refusing  to  take  into  account  cli- 
matic and  racial  influences  and  of 
asserting  that  the  criminal  is  a  slave 
eternally  chained  to  his  instincts; 
whereas  the  Modern  School,  on  the 
contrary,  gave  a  powerful  impetus 
to  the  labors  of  statisticians  and 
sociologists  on  these  very  matters. 
This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  "The  Male  Criminal,"  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  ideas  of 
modern  criminologists  and  my  own. 
One  nation,  however — America, — 
gave  a  warm  and  sympathetic  recep- 
tion to  the  ideas  of  the  Modern  School 
which  they  speedily  put  into  practice, 
with  the  brilliant  results  shown  by  the 
Reformatory  at  Elmira,  the  Probation 
System,  Juvenile  Courts  and  the 
George  Junior  Republic.      They  also 


initiated  the  practice,  now  in  general 
use,  of  anthropological  cooperation 
in  every  criminal  trial  of  inportance. 
For  this  reason,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  America  does  not  possess 
a  complete  translation  of  my  works 
—"The  Criminal,  Male  and  Female," 
and  "Political  Crime"  (translation 
and  distribution  being  alike  difficult 
on  account  of  the  length  of  these 
volumes), — I  welcome  with  pleasure 
this  summary,  in  which  the  principal 
points  are  explained  with  precision 
and  loving  care  by  my  daughter 
Gina,  who  has  worked  with  me  from 
childhood,  has  seen  the  edifice  of  my 
science  rise  stone  upon  stone,  and 
has  shared  in  my  anxieties,  insults 
and  triumphs;  without  whose  help 
I  might,  perhaps,  never  have  wit- 
nessed the  completion  of  that  edifice, 
nor  the  application  of  its  funda- 
mental principles. 


RECLAIMING    THE    EVERGLADES 

Reversing  the  Far  Western  Irrigation  Problem 

By  S.  MAYS  BALL 


Virtually  one  tenth  of  the  area  of 
Florida  (58,680  square  miles) — the 
second  largest  State  in  the  Union  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River — is  under 
water  and  is  known  as  the  Ever- 
glades, consisting  of  some  5000  square 
miles  of  territory.  The  Everglades  of 
Florida  are  four  times  the  size  of 
Rhode  Island,  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  Delaware,  a  little  greater  in 
area  than  Connecticut  and  more  than 
half  the  size  of  either  New  Jersey, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire  or  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Governor  W.  S.  Jennings  in,  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature  of  Florida  in 
the  year  1903  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  no  ques- 
tion that  had  caused  greater  research 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  his  prede- 
cessors, as  far  back  as  the  territorial 
days  and  almost  continuously  since, 


than  the  problem  of  drainage  and 
reclamation  of  the  swamp  and  over- 
flowed lands  of  the  State.  This  ques- 
tion was  discussed  as  of  national 
importance  as  early  as  1835  by  men 
of  national  character,  position  and 
reputation.  It  was  the  paramount 
question  with  Florida's  first  senators 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  culminated  in  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress granting  to  the  State  the  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands,  in  1850,  which 
were  in  turn  granted  by  the  State  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Internal  Improve- 
ment Fund  irrevocably,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  the  drainage  and 
reclamation  of  the  lands  of  the 
character  designated  as  "Swamp  and 
Overflowed/ '  But  later  on  the  title 
to  this  land  in  some  way  or  other 
became  clouded;  even  the  approved 
list   No.    87   issued   by  the   Federal 
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Swamp  Land  Department  in  1897, 
embracing  2,942,000  acres,  transmit- 
ted in  due  form  and  correctness  to  the 
Land  Office  in  Florida,  was  cancelled 
and  revoked  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  May  18,  1898.  With  a 
view  to  perfecting  the  State's  title  to 
these  lands,  Governor  Jennings  went 
to  Washington  in  March,  1903 ;  a  new 
list  was  prepared  and  approved,  and 
the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  were 
transferred  to  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  Everglades  occupy  more  than 
half  that  portion  of  the  State  of 
Florida  south  of  Lake  Okeechobee — 
the  largest  fresh  water  lake  wholly 
within  the  United  States  except  Lake 
Michigan.  In  this  vast  region  there 
lies  upon  a  subsoil  of  coraline  limestone 
an  immense  accumulation  of  sand,  al- 
luvial deposits  and  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  forming  a  mass  of  sand  and 
mud  from  two  to  ten  feet  or  more  in 
depth,  that  overspreads  all  but  a  few 
points  of  the  first  strata.  Upon  the 
mud  rests  a  sheet  of  water,  the  depth 
varying  with  the  conformation  of  the 
bottom,  which  is  very  rough  and 
irregular,  but  seldom  at  dry  seasons 
deeper  than  three  feet.  The  whole 
is  filled  with  a  rank  growth  of  coarse 
grass,  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  with  a 
serrated  edge  like  a  saw,  from  which 
it  obtains  its  name  of ' '  saw-grass. ' '  In 
many  portions  of  the  Everglades  the 
saw-grass  is  so  thick  as  to  be  impene- 
trable, but  it  is  intersected  by  numer- 
ous and  tortuous  channels  that  form 
a  kind  of  labyrinth  where  outlets  pre- 
sent themselves  in  every  direction, 
terminating,  however,  at  long  or  short 
distances  in  impenetrable  barriers  of 
grass.  The  surface  of  the  water  is 
quickly  affected  by  rain,  which  makes 
a  rapid  alternating  rise  and  fall  dur- 
ing the  wet  seasons.  The  difference 
of  level  between  highest  and  lowest 
stages  of  water  is  from  two  to  three 
feet;  the  general  surface  of  the  Ever- 
glades is  thus  subject  to  great  changes. 
Small  keys  are  here  and  there  met 
with,  which  are  dry  at  seasons ;  there 
are  many  such  upon  which  the  soil  is 
very  rich.  It  is  thought  that  these 
keys  were,  in  days  long  gone,  the 
sites  of  Indian  gardens. 


In  the  year  1855,  Captain  Dawson, 
First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  made  two 
expeditions  into  the  Everglades;  the 
first  was  undertaken  in  March,  the 
second  in  June  of  the  same  year;  but 
very  little  was  accomplished — no  more 
than  had  come  from  the  expedition 
of  Major  Childs  in  December,  1841. 

Excepting  a  few  reports  by  survey- 
ors and  explorers,  little  information 
as  to  the  Everglades  was  procured 
until  1 88 1,  when  the  State  of  Florida 
contracted  with  Mr.  Hamilton  Disston 
to  drain  a  large  area  of  lands  border- 
ing Lake  Okeechobee  and  including  a 
portion  of  the  glades.  A  company, 
known  indifferently  as  the  Okeecho- 
bee Drainage  Co.  or  the  Disston  Drain- 
age Co.,  had  numerous  surveys  and 
levels  made  by  its  engineers.  In  the 
years  1880-82,  a  line  of  levels  was 
made  by  General  Gilmore,  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
to  discover  a  practical  route  for  a  ship 
canal  across  the  peninsula  of  Florida. 
These  and"  other  surveys  by  Colonel 
Charles  Hopkins,  Major  Wirts,  V.  P. 
Keller,  J.  W.  Newman  and  others  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  Engineers  established  the 
altitude  of  Lake  Okeechobee — that 
is,  the  head  of  the  glades — as  being 
twenty-one  to  twenty-three  feet  above 
tide  level.  The  difference  in  levels  is 
accounted  for  by  the  different  seasons 
in  which  the  surveys  were  made.  A 
reconnoissance  under  Colonel  Hop- 
kins was  made  during  1883  from  Lake 
Okeechobee  to  Shark  River,  but  it 
was  not  until  1892  that  an  expedition 
was  ever  able  to  drive  a  straight  line 
from  one  edge  of  the  Everglades  to 
the  other.  This  expedition-party,  led 
by  Mr.  James  E.  Ingraham,  now 
Second  Vice-President  of  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway,  was  in  great 
peril  for  a  time,  but  the  trip  across 
was  finally  completed  in  twenty-two 
days. 

The  reclaiming  of  the  Everglades 
and  placing  of  this  wonderfully  rich 
country  where  it  can  be  occupied  by 
settlers,  is  due  mostly  to  the  efforts 
of  two  men — the  Hon.  W.  S.  Jennings 
and  the  Hon.N.  B.  Broward,  the  two 
last  governors  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida,  Mr.   Broward    having  given  up 
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his  commission  of  governor  as  late 
as  January,  1909.  When  Mr.  Jen- 
nings entered  the  office  of  governor  he 
found  that,  while  the  United  States 
had  given  this  land  to  the  State  of 
Florida  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming 
it,  different  Legislatures — as  Legis- 
latures will — had  subsequently  given 
grants  of  this  land  to  various  enter- 
prises other  than  for  the  reclamation 
of  the  lands.  He  immediately  took 
the  position  that  these  grants  were 
illegal.  Then  began  the  usual  hard 
fight  in  the  courts  to  determine  who 
owned  the  lands — the  State  or  the 
special  interests.  Through  the  efforts 
and  legal  ability  of  Governor  Jen- 
nings the  State  won.  Then  plans  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  Everglades  were 
found  and  figured  on,  but  by  this  time 
the  administration  of  Governor  Jen- 
nings came  to  a  close  and,  as  no  gov- 
ernor of  Florida  can  succeed  himself, 
the  people  of  the  State  put  forward 
Mr.  N.  B.  Broward  for  the  post,  and 
he  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  Mr.  Broward,  a  steamboat 
captain  and  one-time  filibuster  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  oppressed 
Cuba,  had,  in  Governor  Jennings's  ad- 
ministration worked  out  a  reclamation 
scheme  and  drawn  a  map.  He  had 
not  intended  entering  the  race  for 
governor;  indeed,  he  went  up  and 
down  the  State  looking  for  a  candi- 
date who  would  pledge  himself  pub- 
licly to  deed  no  more  trust  lands  to 
the  special  interests  and  to  do  every- 
thing as  governor  to  reclaim  the  Ever- 
glades. But  such  a  candidate  could 
not  be  found.  The  matter  had  not 
been  sufficiently  discussed  to  be  made 
a  State  issue ;  it  certainly  was  too  so- 
cialistic, Mr.  Broward  was  informed; 
but  his  informants,  he  believed,  were 
afraid  of  the  railroads  and  other 
special  interests.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  secure  a  candidate  to  run 
on  his  "issue,"  he  entered  the  guber- 
natorial race  himself.  He  carried  his 
map  of  the  Everglades  from  one  end 
of  the  State  to  another,  always  crying 
in  the  hustings,  "Save  and  reclaim 
the  people's  land!"  All  the  power  of 
the  special  interests  in  the  State  was 
brought  to  the  front  to  fight  him,  but 


Mr.  Broward  was  inaugurated  gov- 
ernor, January,  1905,  when  he  imme- 
diately went  to  work  to  redeem  his 
pledge.  Governor  Broward  pushed 
the  reclamation  with  no  less  vigor 
than  Governor  Jennings  had  shown. 
He  had  stated  on  the  political  stump: 
"I  will  immediately  enter  upon  the 
work  of  reclaiming  the  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands  of  Florida  and  make 
such  arrangements  for  their  drainage 
as  may  be  most  advantageous  to  the 
Internal  Improvement  Fund  and  the 
settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  land, 
so  as  to  render  it  available  for  pur- 
poses of  actual  settlement  and  culti- 
vation." 

Unlike  some  governors,  Mr.  Brow- 
ard did  not  forget  his  promises  to  the 
people  and  bent  every  energy  to  the  re- 
deeming of  his  campaign  pledges.  The 
idea  of  reclaiming  the  Everglades  was 
not  original  with  Governor  Broward, 
but,  as  they  insist  now  in  Florida,  he 
deserves  the  very  great  credit  of  find- 
ing out  what  to  do  and  actually  doing 
what  other  men  had  only  talked  about 
for  decades.  After  his  inauguration, 
as  soon  as  he  laid  his  plans  for  the 
drainage  of  the  Everglades,  it  is 
stated  that  the  railroads  sought  to  tie 
his  hands  by  litigation;  many  Florida 
newspapers  ridiculed  and  denounced 
his  plans;  many  members  of  the 
Legislature  endeavored  to  obstruct 
him,  but  all  that  did  not  phase  Gov- 
ernor Broward  one  little  bit — he 
simply  moved  along  steadily;  the 
people  were  with  him;  they  had 
elected  him  to  do  certain  things  and 
he  proposed   to  fulfil   his  promises. 

After  a  while  a  compromise  was 
reached  with  various  corporations 
which  were  claiming  the  lands  under 
an  old  land  grant,  by  which  the  State 
agreed  to  give  the  claimants  250,000 
acres  of  land  just  south  of  Lake  Okee- 
chobee. This  compromise  not  only 
tied  the  hands  of  the  corporations, 
but  it  compelled  them  to  enlist  in  the 
demand  for  reclamation  for  the  reason 
that  their  lands  will  be  the  last  area  to 
be  reached  by  the  dredges.  Governor 
Broward  had  not  been  filibustering 
in  the  Three  Friends  against  the  wily 
Spaniard  and  gained  nothing  thereby! 
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Orders  were  placed  immediately  for 
the  construction  of  two  dredges;  the 
first  began  excavations  on  July  4, 
1906.  The  next  dredge  was  not 
ready  for  work  until  April  of  the  fol- 
lowing year — but  last  year,  before 
the  completion  of  Governor  Brow- 
ard's term  of  office,  two  more,  mak- 
ing four  dredges,  were  at  work  in  the 
Everglades.  The  engineering  prob- 
lem of  draining  the  Everglades  is  a 
very  simple  one.  It  consists  merely 
in  lowering  the  level  of  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee, which  has  for  years  been  over- 
flowing its  shores  and  flooding  the 
great  area  to  the  south  of  it.  The 
shores  of  the  lake  are  not  very  well 
defined  except  on  the  east  side  where 
there  is  a  stretch  of  twenty-five  miles 
of  sandy  beach;  as  the  lake  rises  its 
waters  overflow  the  low  country. 

When  Governor  Broward  went  into 
office  as  chairman  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Internal  Improvement  Fund,  he 
called  on  Captain  R.  E.  Rose,  a  drain- 
age expert  who  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  drainage  operations  of  Hamilton 
Disston  some  twenty  years  before,  for 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  drainage 
system  which  the  Governor  proposed 
to  construct  in  reclaiming  the  Ever- 
glades. The  estimate  produced  by 
Captain  Rose,  afterwards  verified  by 
Captain  J.  O.  Wright,  Supervising 
Drainage  Engineer  of  the  United 
States  Government,  was  as  follows: 
To  construct  one  canal  from  New 
River  to  Lake  Okeechobee,  a  distance 
of  ss  miles;  one  to  the  west  from  Lake 
Okeechobee  opening  the  Caloosahat- 
chee  River,  a  distance  of  23  miles; 
one  to  the  east  from  the  southeast  end 
of  the  lake,  around  the  high  ridge  to 
the  St.  Lucie  River,  a  distance  of  35 
miles — making  in  the  total  a  system 
of  main  canals  of  113  miles,  one  hun- 
dred by  ten  feet.  In  his  estimate, 
Captain  Rose  provided  for  three  miles 
of  rock  at  the  head  of  each  canal  to  be 
excavated  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  per 
cubic  yard,  or  $20,000  per  mile,  a  total 
of  rock  excavation  of  $180,000;  104 
miles  of  muck-cutting  at  2  J  cents  or 
$500  per  mile — $520,000;  four  mod- 
ern dredges  at  $50,000  each — or 
$200,000;  administration,    surveys 


and  superintendence,  $100,000.  Cap- 
tain Rose  figured  that  $1,000,000  was 
ample  for  this  reclamation  work. 
The  work  already  completed  by  the 
State  of  Florida  shows  how  close  Cap- 
tain Rose  was  in  his  estimates  as  to 
cost,  for  experience  has  exhibited  the 
actual  cost  of  removing  the  rock  to  be 
8.51  cents  per  cubic  yard  and  3.46  for 
the  muck. 

The  original  plans  of  Captain  Rose 
with  only  a  few  modifications  are 
now  being  pursued  in  the  reclamation 
work.  It  is  well  to  note  that  so  far 
the  State  of  Florida  has  not  spent  one 
cent  of  money  paid  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  commonwealth.  While  the 
completion  of  this  great  work  has  been 
assured  without  resort  to  the  levying 
of  a  special  tax,  a  law  was  enacted 
creating  a  drainage  district  to  em- 
brace the  drainage  territory,  compris- 
ing more  than  4,000,000  acres  of  land 
to  be  assessed  at  five  cents  an  acre 
for  drainage  purposes.  It  was  some 
short  time  since  that  a  contract  was 
made  with  Richard  J.  Bolles  of  New 
Mexico  by  the  trustees  in  control  of 
the  reclamation,  through  which  the 
trustees  sold  500,000  acres  of  land  on 
the  basis  of  $20  per  acre,  and  they 
reserved  every  alternate  section  upon 
the  express  stipulation  in  the  selling- 
contract  that  certain  canals  be  opened. 
By  this  plan,  the  construction  of  two 
hundred  miles  of  canals  is  provided. 
The  trustees  have  money  in  hand  with 
which,  together  with  that  to  be  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Bolles,  the  completion 
of  the  reclamation  of  the  Everglades 
is  positively  assured.  Another  large 
dredge  is  soon  to  be  put  at  work — mak- 
ing five  all  told — on  the  main  canals. 

So  far  more  than  thirty  miles  of 
canals  have  been  opened  in  the  Ever- 
glades; hundreds,  yea,  thousands  of 
acres  of  lands  reclaimed  and  crops  are 
now  growing  profusely  on  them. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  won- 
derful productivity  of  the  reclaimed 
soil.  There  is  a  peculiar  thing  about 
this  soil,  for  the  element  of  nitrogen 
in  it  is  nearly  2  J  per  centum  and  this 
element  has  a  value  in  the  fertilizer 
markets  of  15  cents  per  pound.  In 
other  words  the  soil  of  the  Everglades 
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is  actually  worth,  if  dug  up,  carted 
away  and  sold  in  the  open  market, 
more  than  $6  per  ton.  But  the  soil  is 
not  to  be  dug  up  and  sold ;  on  the  con- 
trary the  lands  are  now  being  sold 
on  two-year  installment  contracts  in 
tracts  of  ten  acres  at  $24  per  acre. 
The  Bolles  lands  organization  will  sell 
immediately  12,000  of  these  contracts, 
and  it  is  stated  that  there  has  been 
such  a  demand  for  them  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  the  whole  of  them  will 
be  taken  before  the  end  of  1910,  mean- 
ing a  great  tide  of  immigration  into 
Florida.  The  people  of  the  north- 
west portion  of  ihe  United  States  have 
been  much  interested  in  these  re- 
claimed lands;  much  of  the  property 
has  been  sold  to  them  through  rep- 
resentatives who  visited  and  in- 
spected the  lands  before  buying. 

The  base  of  operations  now  on  the 
Everglades  is  at  Miami;  two  of  the 
great  dredges  are  working  from  New 
River  and  one  is  heading  from  the 
Miami  River,  while  the  other  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  lake  in  the  Caloosa- 
hatchee  River. 

The  cutting  of  the  first  canal  in  the 
Everglades  drained  a  very  consider- 
able acreage.  The  character  of 
the  land  is  rich  in  quality  and  very 
valuable.  In  the  opinion  of  those  liv- 
ing in  the  vicinity,  the  land  after  being 
reclaimed  will  be  worth  much  more 
than  $30  per  acre.  Along  the  banks 
of  the  first  constructed  canal  there  are 
many  truck  farms,  upon  which  there 
is  growing  a  crop  of  tomatoes  on  land 
which  was  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  under  water  before  the  canal 
was  built.  One  of  the  plots  of  ground 
used  for  a  truck  farm,  just  mentioned, 
was  about  an  acre  in  area ;  the  crop  in 
character  was  finer  in  quality  than 
anything  theretofore  grown  in  Florida 
and  of  an  estimated  value  of  $750. 

Where  the  great  canals  have  cut 
their  way  for  miles  through  the  saw- 
grass,  .the  water  has  run  off,  the  grass 
has  been  cut  and  burnt,  the  soil 
heaped  up  in  beds — just  as  in  planting 
cotton — and  along  many  of  these  beds 
run  as  luxuriant  truck  farms  as  one 
can  ever  see.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
break  this  soil  is  the  use  of  the  hoe, 


therefore  the  labor  cost  for  preparing 
this  land  is  very  slight  indeed.  With 
a  scythe  blade  the  grass  is  cut  like 
standing  grain ;  then  with  a  hoe  a  nar- 
row seed  bed  is  made  and  the  seed 
planted.  The  middle  is  worked  out 
from  time  to  time  as  the  bed  is 
widened  and  the  crop  is  cultivated. 
For  the  land  of  muck  fronting  on  the 
main  canals,  the  State  of  Florida 
charges  $20  per  acre — none  richer  in 
all  the  world;  for  the  land  in  the 
rear,  $15.  per  acre.  Avenues  of  thirty 
feet  straight  to  the  canal  are  being 
left  open  for  the  use  of  the  back-lot 
purchasers.  A  Mr.  Griffin,  one  of  the 
farmers  of  this  reclaimed  land,  when 
asked  what  his  land  was  now  worth, 
replied ,  "  $  1 00  per  acre. ' '  As  his  land 
is  producing  per  acre  $500  to  $850 
worth  of  tomatoes  annually,  his  esti- 
mate seems  low  enough,  surely! 

Mr.  Claus  Spreckles,  during  his  life- 
time probably  the  greatest  authority 
on  sugar  production  in  the  world,  in 
speaking  of  the  Everglades  said:  "I 
take  pleasure  in  saying  that  during 
my  recent  visit  to  inspect  your  sugar 
operations  my  surprise  was  great  at 
finding  such  a  country  for  the  growth 
of  sugar-cane.  The  soil  is  as  rich  as 
any  that  I  have  ever  seen  and  with 
proper  cultivation  the  yield  should  be 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe."  There  are 
500,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Ever- 
glades to  be  reclaimed  which  Mr. 
Spreckles  considered  most  suitable  for 
sugar-cane.  Think  of  the  money  go- 
ing to  the  people  of  Florida  for  that 
land — 500,000  acres  at  $20  per  acre — 
all  saved  to  the  people  of  the  State! 
And  the  cost  of  the  reclamation? 
The  trustees  report  that  $1  per  acre 
is  a  large  allowance  for  this  work. 
Those  500,000  acres  of  the  Ever- 
glades will  produce  sugar-cane  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  entire  amount  of 
sugar  now  imported  into  this  country, 
without  being  in  competition  with 
any  other  cane-growers  in  Florida  or 
in  fact  with  any  other  cane-growers  in 
the  United  States,  until  we  have  pro- 
duced more  than  the  total  amount  of 
sugar  imported,  which  amount  now 
exceeds   by  more   than   $12,000,000 
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the  amount  received  by  the  citizens 
of  every  State  in  the  Union  for  the 
exports  of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  beef 
and  naval  stores.  It  is  agreed  by 
experts  in  sugar-cane  growing  and 
manufacturing  that,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce  sugar  economically,  the  cane 
must  be  so  near  to  the  mill  that 
it  can  be  placed  in  cars  by  ma- 
chinery, run  into  the  mill  on  one 
side  as  cane  and  go  out  on  the  other 
as  granulated  sugar.  The  supply  of 
cane  must  be  great  enough  to  furnish 
not  less  than  three  hundred  tons  of 
sugar  per  day.  In  the  Everglades 
there  are  millions  of  acres  of  land, 
without  a  tree  or  root  on  it,  that  is  as 
rich  as  any  in  the  world,  constituting 
therefore  millions  of  acres  suitable  for 
cane,  where  it  can  be  grown  in  solid 
bodies  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
sugar  manufacturing.  To  clear  and 
make  fit  for  cultivation  half  a  million 
acres  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  States  would  require  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 
The  United  States,  according  to  gov- 
ernment reports,  consumes  2,767,162 
tons  of  sugar  a  year,  to  say  nothing  of 
that  enormous  amount  of  sugar  that 
comes  into  the  country  unreported 
to  the  Federal  authorities  and  upon 
which  no  tax  is  paid.  The  total 
amount  of  sugar  produced  in  the 
United  States  from  domestic  molas- 
ses is  15,000  tons;  from  sugar-cane, 
323,649  tons;  maple,  12,000  tons; 
beet,  170,135  tons;  all  told  there  is 
a  grand  total  of  521,094  tons.  We 
therefore  import  2,246,068  tons  of  su- 
gar annually,  at  least  import  duties 
are  paid  on  that  amount — a  differ- 
ent thing,  the  Federal  Government  is 
just  finding  out.  The  value  of  domes- 
tic sugar  at  3  J  cents  per  pound  is 
$36,476,640;  imported  sugar  at  the 
same  valuation  being  $157,224,760. 
In  a  year,  this  country  does  not  export 
in  wheat,  wheat  flour,  naval  stores 
and  beef  over  $144,494,154.  The 
State  of  Florida,  as  the  writer  has  en- 
deavored to  show,  is  preparinga  way  to 
save  that  $15  7, 2  24, 7 60  to  this  country. 
The  inquiry  will,  of  course,  arise 
as  to  whether  this  land,  this  nearly 
5,000,000  acres  of  heretofore   abso- 


lutely useless  property — under  water 
— can  be  reclaimed,  made  suitable  for 
truck,  sugar-cane  and  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  farming.  The  reply  is 
that  it  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Walter  Waldin,  a  prosperous 
farmer,  formerly  of  Iowa,  has  in  the 
Everglades  a  fine  young  grove  of 
orange  and  grape-fruit  trees,  about 
five  years  old,  in  bearing.  In  answer 
to  inquiries  of  an  investigating  com- 
mittee from  the  Florida  Legislature 
last  May,  regarding  his  land  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  glades  and  which  is 
irrigated  by  water  from  the  glades, 
conveyed  by  a  canal  cut  by  Mr.  Wal- 
din, he  said: 

"I  have  cropped  here  on  this  class 
of  land  five  years  and  my  average  on 
irrigated  glades  land  for  the  first  four 
years  has  been  a  trifle  over  $800  per 
acre  per  year  net.  ...  I  think  a  net 
of  from  $300  to  $500  can  be  made  per 
acre  on  drained  Everglade  land  by 
intelligent  culture  and  close  applica- 
tion to  the  following  crops :  tomatoes, 
beans,  egg-plants,  cucumbers,  Irish 
potatoes,  mango,  peppers,  and  squash. 
As  to  the  value  of  the  land :  Analysis 
gives  from  two  to  four  per  cent,  of 
ammonia;  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
drained  cheaply  should  make  this 
land  most  valuable,  especially  when 
the  exceptionally  favorable  climatic 
conditions  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. .  '.  ." 

Mr.  Waldin's  hobby  is  bananas; 
many  specimens  of  fine  varieties  can 
be  seen  on  his  place  growing  along 
the  edge  of  the  Everglades. 

The  legislative  investigating  com- 
mittee in  last  May  (1909)  found  grow- 
ing in  profusion  on  the  reclaimed 
lands  Irish  potatoes,  tomatoes,  all  sorts 
of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  commit- 
tee found  also  that  if  the  lands  re- 
claimed were  sold  at  the  prices  now 
prevailing,  which  they  did  not  advise,  a 
sum  of  money  could  be  obtained  ag- 
gregating millions  of  dollars  for  the 
State  of  Florida;  and  besides  this,  if  a 
good  system  of  irrigation  be  estab- 
lished, based  upon  sound  business 
principles,  and  this  right  be  reserved 
in  all  sales  of  land,  an  annual  income 
of  from  two  to  four  millions  may  be 
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obtained  from  irrigation  alone,  even 
when  water  is  furnished  to  land-owners 
for  irrigation  cheaper  by  far  than  any 
has  ever  been  furnished  elsewhere  up 
to  this  time.  The  committee  also  ad- 
vised that  the  remaining  State  lands 
be  sold  only  in  small  parcels,  and 
then  only  sold  to  actual  settlers  and 
cultivators. 

In  the  meantime  the  work  is  going 
rapidly  on  in  the  Everglades.  Every 
day  new  land  pushes  itself  from  the 
walci,  as- the  canals  go  further  into 
the  wilderness  of  saw-grass  and  muck. 

What  a  great  big  country  this  is, 
anyway!  On  one  side  of  the  conti- 
nent we  are  spending  millions  of  dol- 


lars to  conserve  the  water  with  which 
to  flood  and  irrigate  the  desert  lands, 
while  on  the  other  side,  all  by  itself, 
with  no  help  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, such  as  the  West  has  had  and  is 
having,  one  State,  Florida,  is  drain- 
ing the  water  off  into  the  ocean  from 
5,000,000  acres  of  the  richest  land  in 
the  world. 

The  writer  is  indebted,  and  begs  to 
make  due  acknowledgment,  to  ex- 
Governor  Jennings,  his  secretary,  Mr. 
R.  E.  Colcord  and  Mr.  Reed  A.  Bryan, 
superintendent  of  dredges  in  the 
Everglades,  for  much  valuable  data 
and  information  upon  which  this 
article  is  based. 


THEY  ASKED  FOR  THE  PEOPLE'S  HIGHWAY 


« 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

Thby  asked  for  the  People's  Highway,  though  never  a  word  they  spake; 

Dim  in  the  wind  of  their  flight,  defeatured,  unhuman,  they  spurred, 

Dim  in  the  whirling  dust  that  they  left  in  their  fatal  wake — 

They  asked  for  the  People's  Highway!  .  .  .     (The  People  said  never  a  word.) 

They  have  run  down  a  child;  and  yet,  who  will  say  that  theirs  was  the  blame? 
The  child  in  the  road — it  fluttered — as  silly  as  fledgling  bird! 
They  turned  to  the  right,  they  turned  to  the  left,  and  the  child  the  same — 
But  they  could  not  stop  on  the  Highway!     (The  People  said  never  a  word.) 

They  have  crushed  the  old  lame  man,  as  home  from  his  work  he  went — 

Or,  was  he  deaf,  that  not  at  the  signal  repeated  he  stirred  ? 

He  kept  the  road,  in  his  stupid  way — the  warning  was  sent — 

But  they  could  not  stop  on  the  Highway!     (The  People  said  never  a  word.) 

The  People  are  slow  of  speech,  but  their  thought  is  to-morrow's  law; 
And  the  bolt  of  their  judgment  the  heavier  falls  the  longer  deferred.  .  .  . 
When  the  Red  Car  mocked  and  the  Black  Car  scowled,  and  the  People  saw 
That  they  would  not  stop  on  the  Highway — hark  to  the  People's  word : — 

"  Beggars! — a  road  of  their  own  with  their  wealth  let  them  build,  if  they  will, 
And  leave  what  is  ours  to  us, — the  right  of  the  plodding  herd ! 
Let  the  Red  Car  lord  it,  the  Black  Car  race  with  the  Red,  to  kill — 
But  not  on  our  Highway.     This  is  the  People's  Will  and  Word!" 


THE  SOLID  SOUTH  IN 
DISSOLUTION 


By  E.  N.  VALLANDIGHAM 


E  it  was  who 
ined,  as  if  by 
uition,  that  our 
ithern     States 
bis  day  tended 
rard  a  doctrin- 
;   political   de- 
cracy  by   rea- 
son of  the  very  fact  that  the  whites 
held  a  large  body  of  an  alien  race 
in  bondage.      Between  the  poorest 
and  most  ignorant    free   white   and 
the    most    intelligent    and    happily 
placed  black  slave  there  was  a  gulf 
that    made    differences    of    station 
among   whites   appear   insignificant. 
In  other  words,  to  be  free  and  white 
constituted  for  any  man  a  place  in  the 
dominant  racial  aristocracy  and  made 
him  fiercely  jealous  of  his  privileges, 
social  and  political. 

This  fact  more  than  any  other 
seems  to  account  for  the  early  attach- 
ment of  the  South  to  the  political 
party  professing  strongly  popular 
principles,  and  the  relation  of  these 
two  things  has  special  significance  now 
that  the  chief  reason  for  the  original 
and  traditional  adherence  of  the 
South  to  a  party  of  such  name  and 
profession  no  longer  exists.  The 
poison  of  protectionist  theory  and  the 
worse  poison  of  selfish  protectionist 
practice  has  deeply  permeated  parts 
of  the  South,  and  now,  almost  a  half 
century  after  the  break-up  of  the  old 
industrial  and  social  system  based 
upon  slavery,  the  region  shows  signs 
of  disloyalty  toward  its  long  cher- 
ished ideal  of  doctrinaire  democracy. 
The  wonder  is  that  the  change  has 
been  so  long  delayed,  that  the  deeply 
ingrained  principles  of  Jefferson  still 


have  so  much  influence  in  practical 
politics.* 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the 
Southern  colonies  in  the  beginning,  and 
long  afterward,  were  far  less  demo- 
cratic in  their  political  aspect  than 
those  of  the  North,  and  it  is  true  that 
there  was  a  strongly  aristocratic  ele- 
ment in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina;  and  in  Virginia,  at  least, 
something  like  an  ordered  social  hier- 
archy. At  the  same  time  a  recent  stu- 
dent of  colonial  constitutions  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  the  suffrage  was 
extremely  wide  in  the  early  years  of  all 
the  Southern  colonies.  All  free  white 
males  of  full  age  voted  in  early  Vir- 
ginia, and  while  the  suffrage  was 
afterward  restricted  to  freeholders,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  particular  stu- 
dent of  the  period  that  just  before  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  elective  fran- 
chise, if  not  more  widely  granted,  was 
at  least  more  widely  exercised  in  Vir- 
ginia than  in  the  North.  The  earliest 
laws  of  Maryland  upon  the  elective 
franchise  established  manhood  suf- 
frage, and  the  early  freehold  franchise 
in  South  Carolina  was  a  wide  one, 
since  most  freemen  were  also  free- 
holders. The  like  was  true  of  Geor- 
gia's early  freehold  franchise.  North 
Carolina,  after  several  changes  in  her 
franchise  requirements,  established  in 
1715  a  prerequisite  surpassed  for 
liberality  by  few  colonies  either  North 
or  South.    Even  the  indentured  serv- 

*A  newspaper  dispatch  from  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, February  is,  ij'o,  Becks  to  prove  that  many 

year*  supporters  of  Mr.    Bryan,    are  falling  away 

creaaingly  unpopular  demand  for  free  raw  materiall. 
The  dispatch  must  be  in  some  measure  discounted, 
as  it  appears  in  a  newspaper  that  has  steadily  op- 
posed the  radical  wing  of  the  Democratic  party. 
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ants  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  often 
became  freeholders,  and  therefore 
voters,  when  their  term  of  service  ex- 
pired, and  as  the  number  of  African 
slaves  increased  few  whites  indentured 
themselves  to  service.  Changing  con- 
ditions and  legal  enactments  eventu- 
ally restricted  the  suffrage  in  most  of 
the  Southern  colonies,  but  the  like  is 
true  of  the  Northern  colonies.  In 
every  Southern  colony,  however, 
there  was  a  period,  longer  or  shorter, 
when  to  be  white  and  free  tended  to 
make  a  man  a  member  of  the  ruling 
class,  though  wealth  and  social  po- 
sition had  great  political  weight; 
and  the  memory  of  those  conditions 
persisted  even  after  there  had  grown 
up  a  landless  and  unprivileged  body 
of  white  freemen.  Not  only  did  the 
colonial  South  develop  a  relatively 
large  rural  and  small  urban  popula- 
tion, without  the  closely  juxtaposed 
social  contrasts  of  modern  cities,  but 
by  the  time  the  common  fear  of  the 
Indians  had  ceased  to  hold  the 
whites  together,  they  had  a  new  bond 
in  the  fact  that  they  dwelt  amid  a 
constantly  increasing  slave  popula- 
tion annually  recruited  by  new- 
comers fresh  from  African  savagery. 
In  the  North  there  was  no  such  large 
body  of  a  subject  and  alien  race  to  be 
feared,  and  New  England  especially 
developed  early  an  urban  and  village 
life  wherein  education,  means  and  the 
exercise  of  the  sacred  office  by  men 
who  had  inherited  the  social  and 
political  traditions  of  Great  Britain, 
tended  to  nurture  a  ruling  class  not  of 
great  wealth  but  of  great  influence. 
Thus  early  the  South  had  a  demo- 
cratic, the  North  an  aristocratic 
tendency.  Suffrage  was  far  from 
universal  in  the  South  at  the  opening 
of  the  constitutional  period,  but  it 
was  as  wide  as  in  most  parts  of  the 
North.  Entails  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared as  early  from  the  law  of  the 
South  as  from  that  of  the  North.  In- 
deed they  were  unknown  to  the  law  of 
some  Southern  States.  If  a  larger  free- 
hold estate  was  required  as  a  prerequis- 
ite to  voting  in  some  Southern  States 
than  in  most  of  the  North,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  land  values  were 


higher  in  the  settled  portions  of  New 
York  and  New  England  than  in  the 
South.  Indeed,  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line  men  in  rural  communities 
were  oftener  ''land  poor"  than  land- 
less. The  extension  of  the  franchise 
also,  began  about  as  early  South  as 
North,  and  went  on  as  rapidly. 

It  is  commonly  held  that  the  South 
allied  itself  with  Jefferson's  Demo- 
cratic Republican  party  because  that 
party  stood  for  such  a  construction  of 
the  Constitution  as  should  restrict  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  no  doubt  the  comparative  isola- 
tion of  the  Southern  States  from  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  even  to  some 
extent  from  one  another,  made  them 
less  conscious  of  nationality  than  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States,  and 
thus  disposed  them  to  particularism. 
There  was,  however,  in  the  South,  as 
we  have  seen,  an  early  doctrinaire 
democracy  based  upon  a  broader  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  State  Rights.  Later 
the  South  seemed  to  waver  in  its 
allegiance  to  the  party  originally  organ  - 
ized  for  the  promotion  of  truly  popu- 
lar government,  but  this  threatened 
change  of  faith  was  coincident  with 
that  curious  condition  of  our  politics 
between  1836  and  1852,  when  both 
great  parties  sought  to  ignore  or  to 
suppress  the  rising  issue  of  the  period, 
and  the  slave-holding  South  felt  that 
either  could  be  trusted  to  protect  its 
peculiar  interests. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when 
the  South  gave  an  almost  solid  sup- 
port to  the  popular  party  the  line  of 
division  was  not  alone  the  question 
of  constitutional  construction.  The 
tariff  cut  no  great  figure  in  those  early 
times,  and  the  general  abolition  move- 
ment was  insignificant  and  confined 
mainly  to  the  Border  States.  The 
North  was  getting  rid  of  slavery  at 
home,  but  was  not  much  concerning 
itself  with  the  subject  elsewhere.  As 
to  the  Federalists,  they  stood,  indeed, 
for  a  strong  Federal  Government,  but 
at  the  same  time  an  influential  ele- 
ment of  the  party  led  by  Hamilton, 
many  New  Englanders  and  a  few 
Southerners,  feared  and  distrusted 
the  popular  tendencies  of  the  Jeffer- 
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sonians.  The  South,  with  its  eyes 
wide  open,  supported  the  popular 
party,  and  never  wavered  in  that  sup- 
port until  the  quarrel  with  Jackson 
over  nullification,  the  democratic 
leavening  of  both  parties,  and  the 
tacit  agreement  of  Democrats  and 
Whigs  to  suppress  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  strengthened  the  Whigs  in 
nearly  all  the  Southern  States.  It  is 
true  that  the  formal  declaration  of 
principles  by  the  party  which  the 
South  supported,  largely  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  constitutional  period 
and  pretty  generally  throughout  the 
decade  immediately  preceding  the 
Civil  War,  was  mainly  concerned  with 
enunciation  of  State  Rights,  but  side 
by  side  with  these  principles  persisted 
in  the  party  utterance  an  intense 
doctrinaire  democracy.  Before  the 
party  was  committed  to  something 
just  short  of  the  extreme  Southern 
doctrine  touching  the  relation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  institution 
of  slavery,  the  South  became  in  part 
the  ally  of  the  Northern  workingmen 
who  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  above  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Line  and  in  the  West,  and  the  party 
as  a  whole  was  more  than  ever  under 
the  necessity  of  professing  broadly 
popular  principles.  The  first  definite 
declaration  of  principles  by  a  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  was 
embodied  in  the  "platform"  of  1840. 
This  was  a  strict-constructionist 
instrument  betraying  unmistakable 
signs  of  broadly  popular  sympathies  in 
its  disapproval  of  attempts  to  abridge 
the  privilege  of  naturalization  and  its 
demand  for  the  divorce  of  the  treasury 
from  the  banks  as  indispensable  both 
to  the  safety  of  public  funds,  and  to 
the  safeguarding  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Four  years  earlier  the  Loco 
Focos  of  New  York,  who  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  National  Democratic 
party,  had  adopted  a  broadly  and 
radically  democratic  platform.  The 
same  note  is  struck  in  the  Democratic 
platforms  of  '44,  '48,  '52  and  '56,  in 
all  of  which  utterances  the  voice  of 
the  South  was  potent,  and  both  Dem- 
ocratic Conventions,  in  the  madness 
of  the  hour,  found  time  in  i860  to  re- 


new the  party  faith  touching  liberal- 
ity in  the  matter  of  naturalization. 
Polk's  last  annual  message  was  an 
uncompromising  argument  for  doctrin- 
aire democracy  exactly  in  line  with 
the  traditional  utterances  of  his 
Democratic  predecessors  from  Jeffer- 
son onward.  Indeed  the  official  ut- 
terances of  the  Southern  Presidents 
bristle  with  the  favorite  phrases  of 
doctrinaire  democracy,  and  although 
Jefferson's  fervid  passion  gradually 
dies  out  of  the  later  addresses  and 
messages,  there  is  never  lacking  the 
full  and  cordial  recognition  of  popular 
sovereignty  as  a  beneficent  principle. 
Madison  asserts  it  with  naive  enthu- 
siasm, and  Monroe,  who  departed 
somewhat  from  the  social  democracy 
displayed  by  his  Democratic  prede- 
cessors in  the  White  House,  also 
acknowledges  the  soundness  and  va- 
lidity of  the  principle.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  is,  in  form  at  least,  and 
mainly  in  spirit,  a  democratic  and  re- 
publican protest  against  Old  World 
political  ideals.  Jackson  spoke  the 
tongue  of  the  newer  democracy,  and, 
autocrat  as  he  sometimes  seemed, 
acknowledged  unequivocally  the 
whole  people  as  the  source  of  political 
power.  In  his  very  first  message  he 
insisted  that  wherever  it  was  consti- 
tutionally possible  the  popular  will 
should  have  direct  expression.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  President 
to  recognize  officially  that  the  Elec- 
toral College  had  lost  its  constitu- 
tional power  of  choice,  and  become, 
under  ordinary  political  conditions,  a 
mere  register  of  the  people's  voice  as 
expressed  at  the  polls. 

The  Southern  Presidents,  judged- 
by  their  official  utterances  and  most 
of  their  official  practice,  were  sound 
and  convinced  democrats  in  the 
broad  sense,  and  so,  too,  were  many 
eminent  Southern  statesmen  whose 
immense  weight  at  home  and  at 
Washington  exempted  them  from  the 
necessity  of  mere  demagogic  profes- 
sion, and  the  extreme  democratic  doc- 
trine* of  "instruction,"  that  is  of  a 
senator's  obligation  to  vote  in  ac- 
cordance with  sentiment  expressed  by 
formal  resolution  of  his  State  Legisla- 
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ture,  received  considerable  recognition 
at  the  South  and  little  or  none  at  the 
North. 

It  was  probably  less  because  of  an 
unwillingness  to  put  theoretical  demo- 
cratic principles  into  practice  than 
because  of  physical  difficulties  that 
the  South  chose  men  of  inherited 
means  rather  than  poor  men's  sons  to 
important  public  office,  and  the  chief 
physical  obstacle  to  such  practical 
democracy  was  the  size  of  the  South- 
ern States.  In  discussing  the  early 
South  we  are  not  to  forget  its  vast  and 
sparsely  peopled  area,  and  no  judg- 
ment of  Southern  political  conditions 
that  leaves  this  element  out  of  ac- 
count can  come  very  near  the  truth. 
With  rapidly  increasing  population 
and  wealth,  the  whole  North  im- 
proved its  public  school  system,  and 
extended  its  communications,  espe- 
cially after  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways, while  the  South  still  included 
vast  areas  in  which  schools  were  few 
and  poor  and  means  of  communica- 
tion inadequate.  Thus  it  was  more 
expensive  and  difficult  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North  to  obtain  proper 
schooling,  and  to  extend  one's  ac- 
quaintance among  the  masses  of  a 
widely  scattered  population.  The 
duties  of  important  public  office  then 
fell  naturally  and  almost  inevitably 
upon  the  wealthy  planters,  the  law- 
yers and  the  few  others  of  means  and 
education.  Nevertheless  the  ener- 
getic youth  of  poor  parents,  once  he 
managed  to  educate  himself,  usually 
found  a  public  career  ready  to  hand, 
and  even  poor  Northerners  of  parts 
and  education  who  settled  in  the 
South  met  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
were  sometimes  rapidly  advanced  in 
politics  if  only  they  showed  no  ill  will 
to  the  peculiar  institution. 

Even  after  the  States  of  the  North 
and  those  of  the  South  had  become 
nearly  equal  in  aggregate  area,  com- 
munications throughout  the  South 
continued  inadequate,  and  population 
relatively  sparse.  At  the  same  time, 
during  the  period  of  rather  less  than  a 
generation  when  slavery  was  strongly 
on  the  defensive,  and  seeking  to  en- 
trench itself  by  an  aggressive  attitude 


toward  the  common  territory  of  the 
Union,  it  was  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary that  the  immense  majority  of 
Southern  whites  who  had  little  or 
no  direct  property  interest  at  stake 
should  be  conciliated  by  the  wealthy 
owners  of  lands  and  slaves.  It  was 
always  essential  to  the  stability  of 
Southern  society  that  the  great  slave- 
owners should  be  on  good  terms  with 
their  neighbors  who  owned  few  slaves 
or  none,  and  while  the  slaves  them- 
selves despised  the  "poor  white 
trash,"  they  hardly  learned  the  lesson 
from  their  masters,  and,  indeed,  the 
very  phrase  betrays  its  African  origin. 
To  be  a  white  man  was  to  belong  to 
the  ruling  class,  and  while  there  was 
social  snobbery  South  as  well  as 
North,  the  general  relations  existing 
between  rich  and  poor  in  the  South 
were  mainly  amicable.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  many  of  the  poor 
came  of  the  oldest  blood  of  the  South, 
and  bore  names  that  figured  honor- 
ably in  the  early  records;  they  were 
seldom  the  children  of  recent  immi- 
grants, and  therefore  recognized  as 
being  one  with  their  wealthier  breth- 
ren, like  them,  of  the  ruling  race. 
Helper's  book  "The  Impending  Cri- 
sis," was  the  more  alarming  to  the 
slave-holders  of  the  South  in  that  it 
was  a  native  Southerner's  direct 
appeal  to  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  had  no  slaves  against  then- 
richer  Southern  brethern.  Perhaps 
it  was  in  part  due  to  the  sedulously 
courted  good  relations  between  rich 
and  poor  that  the  book  utterly  failed 
of  its  intended  effect. 

Whatever  the  social  reserve  of  the 
wealthy  Southerner,  and  whatever  his 
theories  as  to  social  aristocracy,  he 
could  not  afford  to  ignore  the  poor 
white  in  matters  political.  The 
Southern  leaders  courted  the  people. 
The  Southern  voter  dearly  loved  to 
see  conspicuous  party  leaders  in  the 
open,  and  a  hundred  squalid  Southern 
villages  have  stories  to  tell  of  the  great 
men  who  graced  the  South  before 
the  Civil  War.  Men  like  Calhoun 
and  Jefferson  Davis  4x>re  themselves 
with  dignified  ease  at  popular  meet- 
ings, but  there  is  a  tradition  on  the 
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Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  that  Henry 
A.  Wise  in  an  early  electioneering 
tour  once  danced  barefoot  before  a 
rough  crowd  of  islanders  in  Accomac 
Comity. 

As  late  as  1832  DeTocqueville,  who 
felt  then  that  the  whole  country  was 
essentially  democratic,  recognized  in 
New  England  what  he  regarded  as  an 
aristocracy  of  intellect  and  virtue. 
Aristocracy,  he  says,  was  never 
planted  in  New  England,  but  the 
people  there  came  to  revere  certain 
names  as  the  emblems  of  knowledge 
and  virtue.  Some  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  he  adds,  acquired  a  power 
over  others  which  might  truly  have 
been  called  aristocratic  if  it  had  been 
capable  of  transmission  from  father 
to  son.  He  notes  that  south-west  of 
the  Hudson  a  few  great  proprietors 
had  introduced  aristocratical  ideas, 
but  says  that  these  aristocrats  sym- 
pathized with  the  body  of  the  people, 
whose  passions  and  interests  they 
easily  embraced.  The  Revolution 
awakened  the  democratic  spirit,  and 
brought  on  a  popular  movement. 
He  recognized,  as  Burke  did,  that  the 
very  presence  of  slavery  in  the  South 
constituted  the  whole  white  popula- 
tion a  ruling  class,  a  quasi-aristocracy . 
At  the  same  time  he  was  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  in  New  England 
"the  common  people  were  accus- 
tomed to  respect  intellect  and  moral 
superiority,  and  to  submit  to  it,  with- 
out complaint,"  although  they  al- 
lowed no  privilege  to  birth  or  wealth. 
Hence,  the  New  England  democracy 
made  a  more  judicious  choice  of 
rulers  than  the  people  elsewhere. 
Further  South  he  discovered  less  of 
talent  and  virtue  among  public  men, 
and  he  was  shocked  at  the  kind  of 
men  to  whom  political  authority  was 
entrusted  in  the  newer  South-west. 

If  something  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury doctrinaire  democracy  persisted 
in  the  South  long  after  that  particular 
influence  had  almost  spent  itself  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  and  in 
some  measure  owed  its  persistence  to 
the  fact  of  slavery,  the  same  cause 
tended  to  prevent  a  wide  social  sep- 
aration   between    the    slave-holding 


aristocracy  and  the  mass  of  the 
whites.  Every  aristocracy  has  its 
sordid  side.  English  literature  from 
the  "Paston  Letters"  to  Thackeray 
sufficiently  illustrates  the  truth  of  this 
so  far  as  the  Mother  Country  is  con- 
cerned. Of  course  an  aristocracy 
based  upon  the  ownership  of  human 
beings  is  sordid,  for  its  very  founda- 
tion is  such,  but  society  in  much  of  the 
rural  South  took  on  a  patriarchal 
#  aspect,  in  which  the  ugliest  features  of 
slavery  were  obscured,  at  least  in  the 
household  of  the  master.  Social  dis- 
tinctions under  a  patriarchal  regime 
are  softened,  and  in  the  rural  South 
the  fact  that  a  man  was  white  and 
free  entitled  him  to  a  sort  of  social 
recognition.  The  travelling  stranger 
in  the  South  was  welcomed  to  the 
local  magnate's  house  and  table,  in  a 
country  where  roads  were  bad  and 
inns  few.  White  mechanics  working 
at  a  plantation  were  apt  to  dine  and 
sup  at  the  master's  table  unless  the 
overseer's  house  were  conveniently 
near,  and  there  were  times  when  the 
dinner  table  of  a  Southern  mansion 
resembled  in  its  medley  of  guests  and 
dependents  a  baronial  hall  of  feudal 
days.  It  was  such  relations  among 
the  classes  of  Southern  society  that 
reacted  upon  the  political  structure 
of  the  South,  and  tended  to  foster  a 
democracy  in  which  social  importance 
received  a  sort  of  cheerful  recognition. 
As  to  the  Southern  poor  whites, 
they  were  slow,  even  after  the  armed 
conflict  in  defence  of  slavery  had  be- 
gun, to  realize  their  true  relation 
to  that  institution  as  so  pithily  put 
in  the  phrase  of  a  disgusted  Con- 
federate private:  "This  is  a  rich 
man's  wa'  an'  a  poo'  man's  fight,"  an 
expression  which  a  Confederate  gen- 
eral officer  overheard,  as  he  afterward 
said,  with  the  instant  conviction  that 
the  Confederacy  was  doomed. 

All  things  considered,  the  educated 
and  well-to-do  Southerner  of  to-day 
is  probably  far  less  a  doctrinaire 
Democrat  than  his  father  and  grand- 
father were  in  the  days  of  slavery. 
The  prospect  of  being  outvoted  by 
the  Northern  and  Western  masses 
cooled    somewhat    the    Southerner's 
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Democratic  ardor  even  before  the 
Civil  War,  and  misrule  at  the  hands 
of  Northern  strangers  and  their  negro 
allies  contributed  to  further  political 
disillusionment.  The  South  remained 
measureably  faithful  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  under  recent  radical 
leadership,  but  the  region  is  far  less 
ripe  than  most  parts  of  the  North  for 
a  sharp  advance  along  radical  lines, 
and  will  follow  the  party  little  further 
in  that  direction  without  the  strictest 
guarantees  upon  the  race  question. 
In  fact  the  situation  resembles  some- 
what that  of  the  period  between  1836 
and  1852,  when  the  South  wavered  in 
its  devotion  to  the  Democratic  party 
because  she  felt  that  the  Whig  could 
be  equally  trusted  to  protect  slavery. 
There  are  signs  that  the  Republican 
party  has  no  disposition  to  interfere 
between  the  races  in  the  South,  and 
once  the  Southern  white  ceases  to  feel 
that  only  the  Democratic  party  can 
be  trusted  to  sympathize  with  him  on 
the  race  question  his  loyalty  to  that 
party  will  be  weakened.  If  the 
Democratic  party,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  its  conservative  leaders  and 
the  cleverness  of  its  Republican  op- 
ponents shall  suffer  itself  to  be  man- 
oeuvred into  a  reactionary  attitude,  it 
may,  as  the  party  of  reaction,  keep  as 
its  own  the  solid  South,  but  if  it  elects 
to  go  forward,  and  to  face  the  problem 
of  industrial  relations,  the  political 
break-up  of  the  South  seems  inevitable. 
So  long  as  the  race  question  divides 
the  laboring  masses  of  the  South  into 
two  hostile  camps,  and  the  work- 
ers as  a  whole,  as  distinguished  from 
land-owners  and  capitalists  and  the 
conservative  classes  that  naturally 
distrust  broadly  popular  government 
and  are  in  close  social  contact  with 
wealth,  fail  to  act  together  in  further- 
ance of  their  common  interests,  the 
South  can  not  be  counted  upon  to  fol- 
low its  doctrinaire  democratic  lead- 
ers.* Some  of  those  leaders  hold 
strongly  by  the  old  tradition,  and,  in- 
deed,  accept   much  of  the  current 

*  About  the  only  man  to  say  in  plain  words  that 
the  race  question  is  also  a  labor  question  and  a 
land  question  is  Professor  Du  Bois  of  Atlanta,  a 
colored  man  to  whom  no  Soutaern  white  will  lend 
ear. 


radical  programme,  but  they  are 
embarrassed  by  the  question  of  Fed- 
eral aggression,  by  the  demand  of  the 
manufacturing  South  for  protection, 
since  the  old  heresy  that  tariff  duties 
may  be  made  to  benefit  whole  regions 
now  misleads  the  Southern  protection- 
ist, as  it  once  misled  the  Southern  free- 
traders. True,  the  principles  of  several 
radical  movements,  as  voiced  by  a  pop- 
ular President,  did  much  to  conciliate 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Maryland  and 
Tennessee  to  the  Republicans,  but  in 
all  those  States  the  old  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  party  had  been  weakening 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  some 
such  weakening  may  be  traced  in 
most  of  the  other  Southern  States  ex- 
cept South  Carolina  and  Mississippi. 
The  habit  of  voting  for  candidates 
labelled  "  Democratic"  has  been  broken 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  be- 
cause the  prime  reason  for  the  early 
doctrinaire  democrac>of  the  South  has 
disappeared,  and  out  of  the  present 
confused  welter  of  national  politics 
may  easily  come  at  almost  any 
moment  a  startling  change  in  party 
allignment .  If  the  Democratic  party 
has  the  political  wisdom  to  avoid 
being  manoeuvred  into  a  reactionary 
position,  it  must  have  the  political 
tact  to  go  forward  without  alarming 
the  new  conservatives  of  the  South. 
The  growing  wealth  of  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  classes  in  the 
South  makes  them  more  than  ever 
timid  in  the  presence  of  working-class 
movements,  and  less  than  ever  willing 
to  see  a  good  understanding  between 
the  workingmen  of  both  races,  for 
once  such  an  understanding  is  reached 
the  radicalism  that  is  moving  the 
North  and  West  will  sweep  triumph- 
antly South  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Line.  No  such  understanding  is 
within  sight,  and  the  man  or  party 
that  shall  dare  at  this  time  to  raise  the 
race  question  is  doomed  to  certain 
and  disastrous  ruin.  Meanwhile  the 
path  that  the  Democratic  party 
must  tread  if  it  will  hold  the  South 
solid  and  not  lose  touch  with  the 
laboring  masses  North  and  West  is 
certainly  narrow,  and  perhaps  tor- 
tuous. 
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THE  GREEK  LADY 


By  EMILY  JAMES  PUTNAM 

"Phidias  supported  the  statue  of  Aphrodite  at  Elis  upon  a  tortoise  to  signify  the 
protection  necessary  for  maidens  and  the  homekeeping  silence  that  is  becoming  to 
married  women. " — Plutarch,  "  Concerning  Isis  and  Osiris." 


Ill 

Pericles  is  responsible  for  the  clas- 
sical expression  of  what  the  men  of 
his  time  deemed  "ladylike."  In  the 
famous  oration  attributed  to  him  by 
Thucydides,  he  characterized  in  elo- 
quent words  the  spirit  of  his  city,  free, 
joyful  and  brave,  the  most  inspiriting 
place  a.  man  could  wish  to  live  in. 
"And  if  I  am  to  speak  of  womanly 
virtues,  let  me  sum  them  up  in  one 
short  sentence:  To  a  woman  not  to 
show  more  weakness  than  is  natural 
to  her  sex  is  a  great  glory,  and  not  to 
be  talked  about  for  good  or  evil  among 
men."  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
though  in  practice  the  Greeks  had 
shorn  the  lady  of  all  but  negative 
qualities  and  left  her  hardly  any  room 
for  unrestrained  action,  their  art  and 
their  literature  were  nevertheless  full 
of  the  tradition  of  a  lady  whose  char- 


acteristic was  freedom.  Despite  their 
singleness  of  mind,  the  Greeks  like 
all  mankind  were  capable  of  seeing 
the  better  and  following  the  worse. 
Let  us  see  how  it  happened  that  if  all 
the  ladies  they  saw  were  prisoners, 
nevertheless  all  the  ladies  they  thought 
about  were  free. 

Far  in  the  background  of  civilized 
society,  hardly  to  be  recognized  save 
by  analogy  with  backward  societies 
of  our  own  day,  there  looms  a  shad- 
owy vision  of  the  state  of  things 
when  women  were  in  a  very  different 
relation  to  society  from  that  which 
prevails  to-day.  The  family  in  those 
times  consisted  of  mother  and  child; 
and  just  as  maternity  is  apparently  no 
drawback  in  the  long  run  to  the  fight- 
ing power  of  the  lioness,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  think  that  it  did  not  neces- 
sarily result  at  once  in  the  subjection 
of  woman.     Even  after  her  physical 
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subjection,  she  remained  for  a  time 
the  pillar  of  society.  Her  children 
were  her  property  and  through  her 
they  traced  their  descent.  Her  pres- 
tige was  reflected  in  the  cults  of  primi- 
tive men,  for  early  gods  were  apt  to 
be  female  and  their  rites  to  be  con- 
ducted by  women.  This  moment 
of  equilibrium  passed  everywhere 
with  the  advance  toward  civilization. 
Each  step  upward,  the  building  of  the 
hut,  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  the  per- 
manent attachment  of  the  man  to  the 
mother  and  her  child,  was  a  step 
towards  the  social  subordination  of 
woman,  a  move  made  at  her  expense 
for  the  benefit  of  the  child.  Primi- 
tive conditions  are  generally  brought 
to  our  knowledge  with  displeasing 
accessories.  It  is  positive  pain  to 
many  minds  to  think  of  a  society  that 
knew  neither  monogamy  nor  the 
metals,  and  it  was  with  many  apolo- 
gies that  the  anthropologists  first 
suggested  the  universality  of  the 
phenomenon.  Not  only  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  among  the  Ameri- 
can aborigines,  but  in  Europe,  north 
and  south,  the  child  openly  admitted 
once  upon  a  time  that  his  mother  was 
the  only  parent  he  could  be  sure  of. 
Before  the  fusion  of  races  took  place 
that  produced  the  people  whom  we 
call  Greeks,  the  lands  they  came  to 
occupy  were  held  by  barbarous  folk 
810 


whose  ways  could  not  be  altogether 
eliminated  from  the  amalgam  they 
formed  with  the  invader.  In  a  score 
of  ways  we  can  see  how  close  barbar- 
ism was  to  the  Greeks.  They  drew 
as  it  were  a  magic  circle  within  which 
the  monster  could  not  come.  But 
it  prowled  forever  about  the  edge  of 
light,  howling  and  grimacing,  until 
finally  the  spell  failed  and  darkness 
prevailed  again  in  Europe.  Within 
the  sacred  ring  the  grewsome  old 
facts  were  transformed,  not  con- 
sciously but  by  the  genius  of  a  people 
whose  instinct  was  to  see  things  in 
the  best  light.  They  knew  there  was 
some  good  reason,  for  instance,  why 
by  Attic  law  a  man  might  marry  his 
sister  by  the  same  father  but  not  his 
sister  by  the  same  mother.  They 
knew  that  their  genealogical  trees 
had  a  way  of  running  back  to  a 
woman  as  the  first  ancestor.  Herod- 
otus in  his  day  found  Hellenic  com- 
munities in  which  if  you  asked  a  man 
his  family  name  he  gave  you  his 
mother's.  All  these  facts  might  have 
been  as  humiliating  to  the  Greek  of 
the  patriarchal  era  as  the  Darwinian 
hypothesis  was  to  the  mid -Victorian. 
But  the  Greek  stated  them,  naively, 
in  terms  that  saved  his  self-respect  as 
a  member  of  man-controlled  society. 
The  primitive  ancestress  became  a 
lovely  princess,  beloved  of  a  god  or 
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married  to  a  fair-haired  invader  from 
the  north.     Finding  that  women  had 
once  been  of  more  social  importance 
they  endowed  them  instinctively  with 
royal  attributes.      Great  ladies  like 
Jocasta  and  Helen  and  Clytemnestra 
they  made  of  those  dimly  discerned 
traditional  women  with  whose  hand 
the     title    of     a     kingdom    passed. 
But   by   far   the   most  striking   ex- 
pression   of    their    reminiscence     of 
the  old  status  of 
women,  was  the 
story  of  the  Am- 
azons. This  tribe 
o  f    warrior -wo- 
men was  ranged, 
it  is  true,   with 
the    powers    of 
darkness.       Be- 
tween   his     ad- 
ventures   with 
the  mares  of  Di- 
omede    and  the 
oxen    of    Gery- 
ones,     Herakles 
had   to    subdue 
theirqueen,  Hip- 
poly  ta,  and  take 
her  girdle   from 
her;Bellerophon 
was  despatched 
against  them  in 
Lycia.  and  they 
fought     against 
the     Greeks    at 
Troy.       But  al- 
though the  soci- 
ety they  symbol- 
ized was  part  of 
the     old     order 

which  the  Greek         stele  op  heceso 

could  not  suffer, 

he  still  felt  the  beauty  that  might 
come  of  a  free,  wild  life  for  women 
not  dominated  and  not  oversexed. 
There  is  not  a  disrespectful  word  of 
the  Amazons  in  Greek  literature  and 
the  utmost  resources  of  Greek  art 
were  used  to  render  their  lovely  vigor 
and  the  sadness  of  its  inevitable 
defeat.  Too  dangerous  to  be  allowed 
among  men,  their  type  was  perpet- 
uated among  the  immortals  in  Arte- 
mis, the  spirit  of  the  wildwood,  both 
boon  and  bane  of  all  wild  creatures, 


strong,  fearless,  unconquerable,  with 
a  strain  of  antique  cruelty  pointing 
plainly  enough  to  her  primitive  origin. 
But   Artemis,   the  bitter  virgin,  was 
denaturalized.     The  Amazons — and 
here    precisely    lay    their   menace   to 
a   man -governed    world — shared    the 
full    human    lot,    mated    with    men 
worthy   of   them  and  bore  children, 
a  marvellous  race  since  they  sprang 
from   warriors    on   both   sides.     But 
the  male    chil- 
dren were  exiled 
from    the  state 
and  the  girls 
grew   up   to  be 
like  their  moth- 
ers before  them, 
crowning     with 
chaste   beauty 
the  manly    vir- 
tues of   courage 
and   honesty. 
Though  the  evo- 
lution of  Greek 
society  proceed- 
ed to  the  com- 
plete social  sub- 
jection of  women 
it  never  lost 
sight  of  the  glory 
of  the    alterna- 
tive course.    We 
may  almost  say 
that    the  social 
situation     was 
symbolized     i  n 
the  tradition  of 
Achilles'  regret 
when      he    had 
slain  Penthesilea 
n  Athenian  ladv  in  combat  before 

Troy.  As  he 
looked  upon  her  lying  dead  at  his  feet 
he  grieved  that  he  had  overcome  her 
and  thought  how  much  better  it  would 
have  been  had  he  taken  her  to  wife. 

Thusdid  the  Greeks  picture  to  them- 
selves a  group  of  knightly  ladies  to 
represent  the  obstinate  and  irreduci- 
ble element  in  primitive  metronymic 
society.  The  compromises  by  which 
the  more  ductile  communities  shifted 
toward  the  predominance  of  the 
male  are  also  shadowed  forth  in  the 
world  we  know  as  Homeric  society. 
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Everyone  knows  how  Odysseus,  ship- 
wrecked, naked  and   starving,  slept 
the  sleep  of  exhaustion  in  the  wood 
by  the  sea  in  the  land  of  the  Phaea- 
cians  and  how  he  was  roused  by  the 
cries  of  the  princess 
Nausikaa   and     her 
maidens    playing  at 
ball.   When  the  hero 
emerged  among 
them,     a    haggard, 
wild-eyed  tramp,  the 
handmaidens,  al- 
ready of  the  school 
of   thought  that 
deems  your  true  lady 
a    timid   thing,  fled 
screaming  in  panic. 
But    the     princess, 
exemplar  of  a  better 
breeding,  stood  her 
ground    and     heard 
what  the   suppliant 
had  to  say.    Brave, 
cool    and    of   inde- 
pendent   judgment, 
the   girl   considered 
a  1 1    the    circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  lady 
weighing  the  stran- 
ger's good  address  against  his  alarm- 
ing appearance  and  his  evident  need 
of  instant  succor  against  possible  in- 
fraction of  the  convenances.     Her 
good  management  of  the  situation,  her 
charming  girlish  dignity  and  the  lib- 
erty she  took  of  falling  in  love  with  the 
man  she  had  saved,  prepare  us    for 
finding  that  she  lived  in  a  land  where 
women   had    very  lately  been   in   a 
strong    social     position.      The    text 
says  that  Nausikaa's  mother  Arete 
was  married   to   Alkinoos,   her  own 
father's  brother,  a  consanguinity  that 
did   not   count   where    descent    was 
traced    through    the     female     line. 
"And  Alkinoos  took  her  to  wife,  and 
honored  her  as  no  other  woman  in  the 
world  is  honored,  of  all  that  nowa- 
days keep  house  under  the  hand  of 
their  lords.     Thus  she  hath,  and  hath 
ever  had,  all  worship  heartily  from 
her  dear  children  and  from  her  lord 
Alkinoos  and  from  all  the  folk  who 
look  on  her  as  on  a  goddess  and  greet 
her  with  reverent  speech  when  she 


goes  about  the  town.     Yea,  for  she 
too  hath  no  lack  of  understanding. 
To  whomso  she  shows  favor,  even  if 
they  be  men,  she  ends  their  feuds."* 
This  is  an  invaluable  expression  of 
the  Greek  notion  of 
a   lady  of   the    old 
regime,    sitting    as 
judge     among    her 
people  and  honored 
like  a  god.     But   it 
will  be    noted  that 
the  lady  now  has  a 
lord,  and  that  man- 
made  propriety  con- 
trols the  free  spirit 
of  Nausikaa. 

In  spite  of  the 
traces  of  an  older 
order,  Homeric  so- 
C  i  e  t  y  in  general 
shows  woman  sub- 
ordinated, and  in 
consequence  a  great 
efflorescence  of  the 
lady.  The  man  is 
the  head  of  the 
family  and  requires 
weaving  strict   fidelity    from 

his  wife.  He,  how- 
ever, is  permitted  the  patriarchal 
privilege  of  minor  wives  who  are  gen- 
erally bondswomen.  The  lady  thus 
assumes  her  well-known  social  status; 
her  faithfulness  is  the  condition  of  her 
welfare,  and  she  is  indemnified  for  the 
discomfort  of  having  rivals  by  the 
added  lustre  which  their  inferior  con- 
dition confers  upon  hers.  The  Ho- 
meric lady  is  bought,  of  her  father  by 
her  bridegroom,  and  it  is  honorable 
to  her  when  the  price  is  high.  "She 
who  brings  cattle"  is  the  epithet  of 
an  attractive  girl.  Her  marriage  is 
arranged  by  her  father,  without  re- 
gard to  sentiment.  The  eternal 
question  as  to  the  relative  chance  of 
happiness  in  the  marriage  of  con- 
venance  and  that  of  inclination  may 
be  illumined  by  Homer's  evidence. 
Andromache,  Hector's  wife,  was 
polydoros  ("bought  with  many  gifts"), 
she  passed  as  a  chattel  from  her  father 
to  her  husband;  but  the  world  has 
yet  to  imagine  a  more  touching  rela- 

*  "  Odyssey,"  trans,  by  Butcherand  Lang.  p.  105. 
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tion  between  man  and  wife  than  that 
of    Andromache    and    Hector.     The 
whole  story  of  the  lot  of  womankind 
under  feudal  institutions  is  told  in 
the  famous  passage  of  the  last  parting 
of  these  two.     Hector  going  out  to 
fight  sought  his  wife  to  bid  her  fare- 
well.    She  clasped  his  hand  and  weep- 
ing prayed  him  to  remember  what  war 
means  to  women.      "Dear  my  lord, 
this  thy  hardihood  will  undo  thee, 
neither  hast  thou  any  pity  for  thine 
infant  boy,  nor  for  me  forlorn  that 
soon  shall  be  thy  widow;  for  soon  will 
the  Achaians  all  set  upon  thee  and 
slay  thee.     But  it  were  better  for  me 
to  go  down  to  the  grave  if  I  lose  thee ; 
for  nevermore   will  any  comfort  be 
mine,  when  once   thou,  even   thou, 
hast  met  thy  fate, 
but   only   sorrows. 
.   .   .    Nay,  Hector, 
thou  arttome  fath- 
er and  lady  mother, 
yea    and   brother. 
even  as  thou  art  my 
goodly  husband 
Come    now,    have 
pity  and  abide  here 
upon    the     tower, 
lest  thou  make  thy 
child  anorphan  and 
thy  wife  a  widow."* 

But  great  Hec- 
tor of  the  glancing 
helm  loved  honor 
more,  and  answer- 
ed her:  "Surely  I 
take  thoughtfor  all 
these  things,  my 
wife;  but  I  have 
very  sore  shame  of 
the  Trojans  and 
Trojan  dames  with 
trailing  robes,  if 
like  a  coward   I 

shrink  away  from  THE  LADY  ' 

battle,"  t 

The  life  of  the  Homeric  lady  was 
busy  and  free.  She  wrought  at 
pleasant  household  tasks  among  her 
maidens,  weaving  the  stuffs  needed 
for  everyday  use  and  performing 
also  those  wonders  of  artistic  needle- 

*  "  Iliad."  trans,  by  Lang,  Leaf  and  Myers,  p.  113. 


work  that  always  play  so  large  a  part 
in  the  life  of  the  lady.     She  lived  in 
a  palace  built  strongly  to  withstand 
attack,  such  a  palace  as  still  exhibits 
its  ground-plan  amid   the    ruins    of 
Tiryns.     When  a  stranger  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  the  great  gates  he 
would  have  found  himself  in  a  large 
court-yard,  open  to  the  sky  but  sur- 
rounded   by    a    covered    colonnade. 
This  court-yard  would   not   impress 
a  modern   visitor  as   a    satisfactory 
entrance    to    a    great    lord's    house. 
Here  the  animals  stood  that  were  to 
furnish  the  day's  dinner  and  here  they 
were  slaughtered.     Here  beggars  were 
allowed  to  sit,  and  here  was  transacted 
a  great  part  of  the  household  business 
that   we   relegate  to  unseen  regions, 
From  the  court  a 
stately  portico  led 
to  the  great  hall, 
the   heart   of    the 
house,  where   on 
the  central  hearth, 
between   the    four 
pillars    that     sus- 
tained the  roof,  the 
fire    was    kindled. 
Beside  the   hearth 
stood     two    great 
chairs,  one  for  the 
lord    and   one   for 
the     lady.      These 
chairs      were      of 
cedar    and    ivory, 
inlaid     with     gold 
and    silver,    and 
there    were    many 
other    chairs    and 
small   tables,   all 
rich   in  material 
and  workmanship. 
The  ill-lighted 
room   was  bright- 
ened   by  covering 
pinning  tne  fiQQTf.  amj  Walls 

with  metal  plates, 
often  of  bronze  but  sometimes  of 
silver  and  gold.  Sheets  of  blue  glass 
were  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
sometimes  painted  pictures.  Gleam- 
ing armor  was  also  ranged  along  the 
walls,  but  this  and  the  other  metal- 
work  suffered  from  smoke,  which  in 
the  absence  of  a  chimney  escaped  as 
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best  it  might  through  an  opening 
in  the  roof  above  the  fireplace.  The 
floor  was  of  hard  lime-cement  mixed 
with  pebbles.  In  this  hall  the  meals 
were  eaten  and  the  whole  of  social 
life  went  on.  Here  after  supper 
the  minstrel  took  his  harp  and 
sang  the  deeds  of  heroes.  At  night 
the  family  was  widely  distributed. 
The  lord  and  lady  had  their  own 
chamber;  the  daughters  and  maid- 
servants slept  in  a  quarter  apart, 
sometimes  on  an  upper  floor.  The 
sons  of  the  house  had  each  a  room 
to  himself  built  in  the  court,  and 
visitors  had  beds  laid  for  them  in  the 
portico.  In  a  bathroom  flagged  with 
limestone  stood  the  polished  bath, 
which  was  in  frequent  requisition. 
The  small  objects  in  daily  use,  the 
earthen  pots  and  jars,  the  curiously 
wrought    weapons,     testify     to    the 


ordinary  garment  was  the  peplos,  a 
great  linen  web,  capable  of  much 
variety  in  the  draping.  It  was  held 
in  place  by  a  girdle,  richly  embroi- 
dered and  clasped  with  gold.  She 
wore  also  by  way  of  ornament  a 
necklace,  a  frontlet  and  earrings  of 
gold.  On  ceremonious  occasions  she 
wore  a  veil,  of  finer  tissue  than  her 
peplos.  Generally  her  garments  were 
"shining  white,"  but  sometimes  they 
were  colored  and  the  commonest 
color  was  purple;  they  were  washed 
in  the  streams,  as  clothes  are  still 
commonly  washed  in  Greece,  and 
dried  on  the  rocks  and  the  grass. 
Her  personal  belongings  were  rich 
and  curious,  and  handmaidens  waited 
on  her  at  every  step.  When  Tele- 
machos  visited  Menelaos,  his  hostess 
made  her  appearance  like  a  very  fine 
lady    indeed:     "Helen    came    forth 
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sense  of  beauty  and  the  refinement  of 
life  that  surrounded  the  Homeric 
lady.  A  special  part  of  the  house 
was  set  apart  for  her  and  her  women, 
but  she  came  and  went  freely,  though 
apparently  never  unattended.  Her 
easy,  sheltered  life  and  personal  ele- 
gance are  reflected  in  the  frequent 
reference  to  her  white  arms,  her  trail- 
ing dress,  her  fragrant  bosom.     Her 


from  her  fragrant  vaulted  chamber, 
like  Artemis  of  the  golden  arrows; 
and  with  her  came  Adraste  and  set 
for  her  the  well-wrought  chair,  and 
Alcippe  bare  a  rug  of  soft  wool,  and 
Phylo  bare  a  silver  basket  which 
Alcandre  gave  her,  the  wife  of  Poly- 
bus,  who  dwelt  in  Thebes  of  Egypt. 
His  wife  bestowed  on  Helen  lovely 
gifts;  a  golden  distaff  did  she  give, 
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and  a  silver  basket  with  wheels  be- 
neath, and  the  rims  thereof  were  fin- 
ished with  gold.     This  it  was  that  the 
handmaid  Phylo  bare  and  set  beside 
her,  filled  with  dressed  yarn,  and  across 
it  was  laid  a  distaff  charged  with  wool 
of  violet  blue.     So  Helen  sat  her  down 
in  the  chair  and 
beneath    was     a 
footstool   for  the  . 
feet."* 

Although  the 
presence  of  the 
minor  wife  is 
abundantly  visi- 
ble in  the  back- 
ground of  Hom- 
eric society,  the 
tendency  is  never- 
theless  in  the 
direction  of  mon- 
ogamy. In  the 
families  that  are, 
so  to  speak,  in 
focus  there  is  but 
one  wife  as  there 
is  but  one  hus- 
band. Sincere 
and  robust  affec- 
tion between  man 
and  wife  and  the 

passionate  love  of  pericles  a 

both  for  the  child- 
ren is  the  norm.  If  the  picture  seems 
■  too  rosy  to  be  true,  we  must  remember 
that  Homer's  goldsmith's  work  also 
seemed  to  be  beyond  the  probable 
until  it  began  to  be  recovered  out  of 
the  earth.  Now  that  we  have  been 
driven  to  believe  him  about  dagger- 
blades,  we  may  perhaps  trust  him  fur- 
ther in  the  matter  of  married  love. 
There  was  every  reason  why  the  lady 
should  cling  to  her  lord,  for  his  strong 
arm  only  held  her  on  her  height. 
Any  woman  whose  protector  failed 
her  might  become  a  slave.  Moreover 
she  was  her  lord's  property,  and  in 
case  of  misdemeanor  on  her  part  he 
held  the  patriarchal  power  of  life  and 
death.  In  her  husband's  absence  her 
own  son  was  her  master.  Penelope 
was  bullied  by  Telemachos  and  was 
proud  of  his  manly  self-assertion. 
But  she  in  her  turn  was  absolute  mis- 

•  "  Odyssey,"  trans,  by  Butcher  and  Lang,  p,  ji. 


tress  of  her  slaves,  and  had  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  her  position  in 
a  system  that  placed  so  many  below 
her  and  so  few  above  her. 

When  we  speak  of  Homeric  society 
we  assume  that  the  Homeric  poems 
deal  with  an  actual  state  of  things  and 
with  a  single  per- 
iod.     These    as- 
sumptions   are 
doubtless  both 
false,     and     no 
department    of 
scholarly  research 
is  more  attractive 
than  that    which 
i  s     devoted     t  o 
undermi  ning 
them.     It  is  nev- 
ertheless   legiti- 
mate for  our  pur- 
pose to  view  them 
naively   as    the 
record  of  a  won- 
derful   world, 
wherein  men  used 
an  amazing   lan- 
guage that  never 
was  spoken   by 
living  man,    and 
saw    sights     and 
did  deeds  that 
were   never   part 
of  human   experience.     We  may  le- 
gitimately look  upon  them  thus,  for 
doubtless  the  historic  Greeks  of  the 
great  period  themselves  did  so,  and 
far  more  important  than  the  scientific 
character  of  the  poems  is  the  effect 
they   had  on  the  collective  mind  of 
the  race  that  evolved  them.     It  must 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  in  estim- 
ating the  Greek's  ideal  of  a  lady,  that 
there  never  was  a  time  when  he  would 
not  have  admitted  theoretically  that 
she   should   be   of  the    heroic   type. 
Literature  never  ceased  to  take  its 
women  from  the  early  legends,  philo- 
sophers   and    satirists   were    always 
attracted  by  the  hypothesis  of  social 
equality  between  the  sexes,  and  at  the 
time  when  militarism  and  democracy 
had  done  their  worst  for  the  lady,  she 
might  easily  in  her  infrequent  walks 
abroad  come  upon  a  sculptor  model - 
hng  a  magnificent  young  creature  on 
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horseback  who,  in  spite  of  what  he 
saw  about  him,  persisted  as  his  idea 
of  woman. 


One  of  the  temperamental  differ- 
ences between  Plato  and  Aristotle 
consists   in   the 


greater  willing- 
ness of  Aris- 
totle to  acquiesce 
in  existing  con- 
ditions and  to 
exert  his  imag- 
ination to  pro- 
vide reasons  for 
their  perma- 
nence. Plato's 
i  ma  gination 
urged  him  to 
view  existing 
conditions  in  a 
different  and 
more  critical 
light.  Nowhere 
does  the  differ- 
ence come  out 
more  strongly 
than  in  their 
views  of  the 
woman-ques- 
tion. There 
was  room  for  a 
comparative 
study  of  it,  based 
not  only  on  tra- 
ditions of  the 
past  but  on  the 


actual  case  at  Sparta,  where  women 
enjoyed  greater  social  freedom  than 
at  Athens,  shared  the  physical  train- 
ing of  the  men  and  held  property. 
Aristotle,  however,  noted  that  in  the 
society  with  which  he  was  most  fam- 
iliar, the  woman,  the  slave  and  the 
child  were  in  subjection  to  men. 
Assuming  that  this  is  the  best  of 
all  possible  arrangements,  he  gives 
it  a  quasi -scientific  basis:  "The  slave 
has  no  deliberative  faculty  at  all; 
the  woman  has,  but  it  is  without 
authority,  and  the  child  has  it,  but 
it  is  immature."  He  notes  that,  the 
occupations  of  women  are  different 
from  those  of  men  and  shows  that 


this  must  be  so:  if  the  women  go  into 
the  fields  with  the  men,  who  will 
manage  the  house?  "It  is  absurd  to 
argue  from  the  analogy  of  animals 
that  men  and  women  should  follow 
the  same  pursuits;  for  animals  have 
not  to  manage  a  household."  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  mind  of  Aristotle 
does  not  in  this 
connection  rise 
far  above  that 
of  Ischomachos. 
They  agree  that 
God  and  custom 
have  placed  wo- 
men indoors. 

Plato,  on  the 
other  hand,  re- 
alized that  as 
women  had  not 
always  lived  in 
the  shadow  they 
might  conceiva- 
bly emerge  again 
into  the  sun- 
light. He  was 
possessed  by 
the  thoroughly 
scientific  idea  of 
the  solidarity  of 
the  race.  Could 
it  be  perma- 
nently good  for 
the  state  that 
half  of  its  adult  " 
free  population 
should  lag  be- 
hind the  other 
half  in  body  and 


mind  ?  He  saw  that  a  negative  a 
would  carry  him  very  far,  but  perhaps 
the  farther  the  better.  In  the  course 
of  organizing  an  ideal  state  in  which 
the  upper  class,  regardless  of  its  own 
happiness,  should  be  the  disinterested 
guardian  of  the  whole,  he  described 
as  an  essential  part  of  that  class  such 
a  lady  as  the  world  had  never  seen. 
There  was  to  be  no  assumption  that 
she  had  or  lacked  this  or  that  faculty ; 
custom  had  made  certain  distinctions 
but  whether  God  concurred  in  them 
was  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 
The  girls  of  this  chosen  class  were  to 
be  educated  in  every  respect  like  the 
boys;  Amazons  were  once  more  to  be 
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seen,  but  this  time  not  opposed  to 
men.  Peaceful  sports  and  warlike 
exercise  were  to  develop  the  physique 
of  boys  and  girls  alike,  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  mind  was  to  be  the  same 
for  both.  We  are  still  uncertain 
whether  there  are  actually  psychic 
" sex-characters"  or  not;  Plato  could 
not  see  evidence  of  any.  The  dif- 
ferent parts  played  by  men  and  women 
in  the  continuance  of  the  race  seemed 
to  him  to  have  no  necessary  connec- 
tion with  their  relative  ability  to 
practise  medicine  or  to  play  the  flute. 
We  grant,  he  urged,  that  a  bald- 
headed  man  is  very  different  in  one 
regard  from  a  long-haired  man;  shall 
we  then  say  that  .if  bald  men  may 
become  cobblers,  long-haired  men 
may  not?  And  similarly,  if  we  are 
sending  for  a  doctor,  shall  we  try  to 
get  one  who  excels  in  professional 
skill,  or  one  who  performs  this  or  that 
function  in  reproduction?  "None  of 
the  occupations  which  comprehend 
the  ordering  of  a  state  belong  to  wo- 
man as  woman,  nor  yet  to  man  as 
man,  but  natural  gifts  are  to  be  found  ■ 
here  and  there  in  both  sexes  alike; 
and,  so  far  as  her  nature  is  concerned, 
the  woman  is  admissible  to  all  pur- 
suits as  well  as  the  man.  Shall  we 
then  appropriate  all  duties  to  men 
and  none  to  women?  On  the  con- 
trary, we  shall  hold  that  one  woman 
may  have  talents  for  medicine  and  an- 
other be  without  them;  and  that  one 
may  be  musical  and  another  unmusical ; 
one  woman  may  have  qualifications  for 
gymnastic  exercises  and  for  war,  and 
anotherbe  unwarlike  and  without  taste 
for  gymnastics;  there  may  be  a  love 
of  knowledge  in  one  woman  and  a  dis- 
taste for  it  in  another.  There  are  also 
some  women  who  are  fit  and  others 
who  are  unfit  for  the  office  of  guar- 
dian. As  far  as  the  guardianship 
of  the  state  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  natures  of  the 
man  and  of  the  woman,  but  only 
various  degrees  of  weakness  and 
strength.  Thus  we  shall  have  to 
select  duly  qualified  women  also,  to 
share  in  the  life  and  official  labors  of 
the  duly  qualified  men,  since  we  find 
that  they  are  competent  to  the  work, 
and  of  kindred  nature  with  the  men."* 


It  is  well  known  that  to  secure  the 
best  public  service  from  his  governing 
class,  both  men  and  women,  Plato 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  property  and 
the  family  from  among  them.  Tem- 
porary unions  were  to  be  arranged  by 
the  state,  children  were  to  be  reared 
by  the  state,  dwellings  and  mess- 
tables  were  to  be  furnished  by  the 
state.  These  proposals  met  the  same 
objections  then  that  they  meet  now. 
Whether  property  and  the  status  of 
women  are  indissolubly  connected  is 
still  the  fundamental  social  question. 
The  thing  to  be  noted  by  students 
of  the  lady  is  this  new  conception 
of  her.  Like  the  lady  of  feudalism, 
she  is  the  female  of  a  governing 
class,  yet  she  is  not  economically 
dependent.  Like  the  Christian  nun, 
she  is  explicitly  devoted,  not  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  but  to  the  ser- 
vice of  others;  yet  she  is  not  to 
forswear  marriage  and  maternity. 
We  must  add  to  the  historic  oddity 
of  the  discrepancy  between  the  actual 
Athenian  lady  and  the  lady  of  art, 
her  still  more  striking  contrast  with 
this  theoretical  lady.  A  time  of  her 
deep  subjection  produced  the  boldest 
declaration  of  her  independence  ever 
drawn.  Other  men  had  thoughts 
on  this  subject  similar  to  Plato's. 
The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  show 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  prove  that  the  general 
public  must  have  been  familiar  with 
it.  It  could  not  logically  fail  to  in- 
terest men  who  lived  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Athena,  of  that  spirit  of 
self-restraint  who  caught  Achilles  by 
his  yellow  hair  to  hold  him  back  from 
murder,  that  spirit  of  wisdom  who 
walked  with  Odysseus  as  his  familiar 
friend,  and  whom  in  all  her  "aspects 
they  held  to  be  typically  feminine. 
There  was  no  incongruity  in  broach- 
ing in  her  presence  a  bold  view  of  the 
destiny  of  women.  The  really  hu- 
morous paradox  is  that  Pericles, 
standing  up  to  voice  the  ideals  of  the 
people  she  had  formed,  should  take  no 
further  account  of  the  sex  she  was  one 
of  than  to  beg  its  representatives  on 
earth  to  be  at  all  costs  ladylike. 

♦Condensed    from    the    "  Republic,"   Book    v., 
trans,  by  Davies  and  Vaughan. 


EUROPEAN  WATERWAYS 

And  their  Lesson  for  America 


By  HERBERT  BRUCE  FULLER 


Added  interest  in  the  question  of 
river  and  inland  waterway  improve- 
ment in  the  United  States  has  been 
inspired  by  the  return  of  the  Na- 
tional Waterways  Commission  from 
Europe  after  an  extensive  tour  of 
the  Continent.  Under  the  supervi- 
sion of  its  chairman,  Senator  Theo- 
dore E.  Burton  of  Ohio,  an  exhaustive 
study  has  been  made  of  the  marvelous 
waterway  and  engineering  improve- 
ments now  under  way  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Belgium  and  France.  With 
the  assistance  of  European  official 
experts,  the  Commission  inspected, 
among  other  monuments  of  engineer- 
ing skSl,  the  Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Belgian  canal  system;  they 
sailed  the  Rhine  and  navigated  the 
canals  of  France,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. The  results  of  their  observa- 
tions are  of  special  interest  in  view 
of  the  almost  utter  demoralization  of 
American  waterways,  and  the  nascent 
demand  for  a  national  and  system- 
atic scheme  of  waterway  improve- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

During  two  generations  the  now 
comparatively  little  used  Mississippi 
formed  the  chief  outlet  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Middle  West.  For  this 
reason  the  hardy  settlers  of  the  West 
nearly  involved  the  United  States  in  a 
war  with  Spain.  They  even  threat- 
ened to  secede  from  the  United  States 
and  set  up  an  independent  country, 
or,  failing  in  that,  to  become  a  Spanish 
dependency.  Free  transportation  on 
the  Mississippi  was  essential  to  their 
existence. 

The  first  great  American  artificial 
waterway  was  the  Erie  Canal,  com- 
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pleted  in  1825,  which  furnishes  water 
transportation  from  the  rich  North- 
west to  the  harbor  of  New  York  City, 
and  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Prior  to  the  construction  of  this  canal, 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  Lake 
Erie  to  tide-water  was  well-nigh  pro- 
hibitive. The  influence  this  canal 
exerted  in  developing  not  only  New 
York  State  and  New  York  City,  but 
the  entire  western  countly,  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  Its  immediate  suc- 
cess inspired  a  swarm  of  similar  under- 
takings, some  practical,  others  highly 
visionary.  A  few  of  these  were  com- 
pleted, but  the  disastrous  panic  of 
1837  called  a  sudden  halt  on  a  score 
of  promising  schemes,  most  of  which 
remain  to  this  day  unfinished. 

Then,  for  several  decades,  water- 
ways were  neglected  and  industrial 
energies  devoted,  almost  exclusively, 
to  the  construction  of  railroads.  Cer- 
tain natural  conditions  tended  logi- 
cally toward  the  development  of 
railroad  monopoly,  and  the  complete 
demoralization  of  waterway  projects. 
Railroads  penetrated  the  deepest  for- 
est and  linked  the  small  hamlet  with 
the  prosperous  metropolis.  An  im- 
mense portion  of  the  territory  was  in- 
accessible to  waterways,  and  here  the 
monopoly  of  the  railroads  was  com- 
plete. Moreover,  the  railroads  could 
handle  every  commercial  product 
more  rapidly  than  barges,  canal-boats 
or  steamboats.  They  made  transpor- 
tation at  once  cheaper,  safer  and  more 
expeditious.  As  to  a  large  share  of 
the  business,  the  monopoly  of  the 
railroads  was  unassailable  for  these 
reasons.  The  higher  classes  of  freight, 
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producing  the  greatest  revenues  in 
proportion  to  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation, were  conceded  to  the 
railroads.  Hence,  in  the  struggle  for 
shipments,  the  waterways  were  limited 
to  the  cheaper  and  bulkier  classes  of 
freight,  transported  at  the  lowest 
rates  and  within  a  limited  area. 

But  the  railroad  managers  held  to 
the  theory  that  all  waterway  systems 
of  transportation  were  a  menace  to 
railway  lines,  and  that  even  the  bulki- 
est freight  should  be  transported  by 
land;  and  in  the  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy they  were  the  winners.  In  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
the  same  fight  was  fought  and  with 
like  results.  The  railroads  acted  on 
the  fallacious  theory  that  it  is  com- 
merce which  produces  transportation. 
There  was  no  comprehension  of  the 
economic  axiom  that  commerce  in- 
creases in  direct  proportion  to  the 
facilities  for  transportation.  Railway 
men  were  unable  to  realize  that  traffic 
diverted  from  the  railroads  to  the 
waterways  would  be  replaced  by  new 
business,  and  that  this  expansion, 
inspired  by  the  extension  of  transpor- 
tation facilities,  improvement  of  indus- 
trial conditions  and  the  lowering  of 
rates,  would  continue  indefinitely. 
With  growing  power  they  became  in- 
solent toward  shippers  and  the  public 
at  large.  Freight  rates  remained  so 
high,  and  the  inability  of  the  roads 
properly  to  handle  commerce  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  notably  in 
the  autumn,  became  so  manifest  as  to 
inspire  a  universal  demand  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  waterways  as 
effective  agents  in  the  national  scheme 
of  transportation.  Yet  the  railroad 
managers  in  this  country  and  Europe 
still  insisted  that  if  the  waterways 
were  made  commercially  potent,  they 
would  divert  from  the  railroads  a  con- 
siderable share  of  freight  and  threaten 
their  prosperity. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  transpor- 
tation problems  began  in  Europe 
about  a  generation  ago.  It  was 
synchronous  in  the  various  continen- 
tal nations,  and  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  by  acute  dissatisfaction  with 
railroad  conditions  and  methods,  and 


by  an  awakened  realization  of  the 
fact  that  the  best  commercial  results 
could  be  obtained  by  the  effective 
maintenance  of  both  transportation 
systems — rail  and  waterway.  The 
conditions  which  had  served  to  de- 
velop railroad  transportation,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  waterway  system  in 
the  earlier  decades,  were  entirely 
natural.  Hence  it  seemed  certain 
that  these  conditions  must  be  ob- 
viated to  render  successful  any  effort 
to  rehabilitate  the  waterways.  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  Austria-Hungary 
and  France  undertook  to  solve  the 
problem,  and  their  experience  forms 
an  eloquent  text-book  for  the  Ameri- 
can advocates  of  waterway  develop- 
ment. 

Experts  agree  that  the  perfection  of 
inland  waterway  communication  has 
been  most  nearly  approached  in  Bel- 
gium— in  proportion  to  its  size,  the 
wealthiest  and  most  important  in- 
dustrial country  in  the  world.  The 
railroad  system  is  owned  by  the 
Government,  and  the  canal  system 
has  been  developed  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  state,  though  the  local 
government  divisions  have  added  to 
the  financial  assistance  rendered  by 
the  nation. 

In  this  small  country  there  are 
about  5,000  miles  of  railroad.  This 
is  supplemented  by  a  system  of 
waterways  aggregating  some  1,500 
miles,  to  be  further  extended  by 
projects  under  construction  and  in 
contemplation.  The  waterways  them- 
selves are,  in  the  main,  constructed 
and  maintained  by  the  state,  though 
such  terminal  facilities  as  harbors, 
docks,  walls,  slips,  etc.,  are  generally 
provided  by  local  authorities.  The 
result  is  an  effective  system  of  coop- 
eration and  division  of  the  expenses 
of  maintenance  on  a  basis  demon- 
strated to  be  the  most  nearly  ideal. 

Nature  has  endowed  Belgium  with 
a  number  of  great  navigable  rivers — 
the  Scheldt,  the  Lys,  the  Meuse  and 
the  Sambre  being  the  most  important. 
Not  only  do  these  highways  serve  for 
the  enormous  tonnage  of  Belgian 
freight,  but  they  connect  Belgium 
with  Holland,  France  and  Germany. 
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These  streams  have  been  improved 
at  an  enormous  cost  and  connected  by 
an  ambitious  system  of  canals.  To 
join  the  various  coal  fields  of  the 
country,  and  to  unite  the  eastern  and 
western  divisions  of  the  natural  canal 
system,  the  Canal  du  Centre  was  be- 
gun in  1882. 

The  barges  operated  on  Belgian 
canals  are  privately  owned,  and  are 
thus  operated  in  competition  with 
each  other  and  with  the  state  railways. 
This  competition  is,  however,  limited 
to  the  class  of  goods  which  admit  of 
slow  transportation,  and  the  state, 
which  has  fixed  railway  charges  at  the 
lowest  remunerative  rates,  exercises  a 
measure  of  control  over  canal  freights 
by  assessing  the  canal  tolls.  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  interests  are  con- 
stantly consulted  and  the  tolls  levied 
are  insignificant,  the  resulting  re- 
striction on  canal  traffic  being  very 
small. 

There  are  no  less  than  seven  water- 
way routes  which  transport  traffic 
between  Belgium  and  France.  There 
is  a  similar  relation  between  the  Bel- 
gian and  Dutch  waterway  systems. 
One  of  the  most  important  canals  is 
that  connecting  Ghent  in  Belgium 
with  Neuzen  in  Holland.  Ghent  is 
one  of  the  most  important  industrial 
centres  of  northern  Belgium,  though 
not  a  seaport.  For  many  years,  how- 
ever, vessels  of  considerable  size  have 
been  brought  up  to  Ghent  from  the 
port  of  Neuzen  by  a  canal  con- 
structed, operated  and  owned  jointly 
by  the  Netherlands  and  Belgian  gov- 
ernments. This  canal  does  for  Ghent 
exactly  what  the  Manchester  canal 
does  for  Manchester.  Belgium  gains 
the  advantages  of  another  seaport 
town  which  is  of  special  value  in  view 
of  the  congestion  and  enormous  traf- 
fic centring  at  the  port  of  Antwerp. 
Even  Brussels,  generally  regarded  as 
an  inland  city,  has  been  brought  to  the 
sea  by  the  canal.  The  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment owns  the  waterways  and  most 
of  the  railroads;  and  the  latter  do  not 
compete  for  traffic  which  experience 
has  shown  can  best  be  handled  by 
canals  and  rivers.  The  policy  of  the 
Government  is  based  on  the  assump- 


tion that  greater  benefit  will  accrue  to 
the  people  from  cheap  transportation 
than  from  larger  railroad  profits. 
The  waterways  produce  an  annual 
deficit  which  is  met  by  the  state. 

Germany  has  been  working  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years  on  a  system- 
atic organization  of  its  waterways 
system.  Bismarck  conceived  that 
nothing  could  so  effectively  contrib- 
ute toward  making  the  German 
Empire  a  permanent  and  imperish- 
able structure  as  the  improvement  of 
transportation  facilities  and  their  con- 
trol by  the  imperial  government. 
The  rehabilitation  of  the  waterways 
system  was  inaugurated  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Empire. 

In  Germany,  as  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that,  if  the  railways  were  permitted 
free  competition,  they  would  banish 
traffic  from  the  canals.  It  has  been 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  pre- 
vent this,  as  in  Belgium  and  France, 
and  with  government  ownership  of 
the  railways,  prevention  is  not  diffi- 
cult. Here,  as  elsewhere  on  the 
continent,  the  waterways  relieve  the 
railroads  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
traffic  which,  if  carried  by  rail  as  in 
America,  would  necessitate  a  tremen- 
dous expansion,  if  it  did  not  lead  to 
the  utter  demoralization  of  the  rail- 
road system. 

Statistics  show  that  the  developed 
waterways  of  Germany  have  resulted 
in  such  economies  in  certain  branches 
of  manufacturing  as  have  placed  Ger- 
many in  a  foremost  position  in  the 
worldwide  competition  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  these  industries.  German 
rivers  and  canals  carry  more  tons  of 
freight  per  mile  than  do  her  railways. 

In  Germany,  as  in  other  European 
countries,  it  was  realized  primarily 
that  to  enable  waterways  to  compete 
with  railways  they  must  be  enlarged; 
that  steam  power  must  be  made  avail- 
able; and  that  the  many  small  locks 
must  be  either  replaced  by  large  ones 
or  wholly  removed.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, locks  on  important  waterways 
have  been  so  enlarged  that  a  steam 
tug  with  an  entourage  may  be  accom- 
modated at  a  single  lockage.    By  in- 
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creasing  the  tonnage  of  barges  the 
expense  of  transportation  is  naturally 
reduced. 

Berlin,  although  like  Brussels  an 
inland  city,  has  been  made  the  centre 
of  a  large  and  increasing  water  traffic, 
although  in  Germany  waterway  trans- 
portation is  considerably  impeded 
during  the  winter  months  by  ice,  the 
climate  approximating  that  of  our 
northern  states. 

In  Prance,  also,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  waterways  from 
the  ruinous  competition  of  railroads. 
French  statistics  show  that  the  best 
method  of  procuring  the  effective  reg- 
ulation of  freight  is  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  perfect  waterway  system. 
The  administrative  authorities  have 
compelled  the  railroads  to  charge  20% 
more  than  the  waterways,  and  there- 
by the  waterways  are  assured  their 
proportion  of  the  traffic. 

The  French  waterway  system  is  in 
general  harmony  with  that  of  other 
continental  countries.  It  is  based  on 
improving  rivers  and  uniting  them  by 
canals.  The  great  rivers  which  form 
the  main  arteries  of  this  system  are 
the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  the  Seine,  the 
Dordogne  and  the  Garonne,  together 
with  their  navigable  tributaries. 

The  most  ambitious  waterway  en- 
terprise which  France  has  undertaken 
is  that  connecting  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  across  the 
southern  portion  of  the  country.  The 
commercial  value  and  the'  military 
significance  of  this  enlarged  canal  are 
not  to  be  translated  into  either  francs 
or  battleships. 

At  about  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  the  French  began  to 
realize  that  railroads  should  not  be 
permitted  to  monopolize  internal 
transportation.  Even  during  the  fi- 
nancial depression  consequent  upon 
that  struggle  millions  of  dollars  were 
spent  in  improving  rivers  and  harbors. 
A  great  work  was  accomplished  in  the 
improvements  of  the  Seine  leading  up 
to  Paris,  and  at  about  that  time  the 
great  Eastern  Canal  (Canal  de  l'Est) 
was  constructed.  Enormous  sums 
have  been  expended  upon  the  im- 
provement of  the  Rhone  River,  which 


has  its  source  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  is 
one  of  the  swiftest  of  the  large  French 
streams.  This  has  presented  one  of 
the  most  difficult  engineering  prob- 
lems of  modern  days.  The  water  has 
been  confined  in  a .  narrow  channel 
by  means  of  longitudinal  dams.  In 
order  to  conserve  the  supply  and 
reduce  the  current,  transverse  dams 
have  been  resorted  to.  The  Rhone, 
as  a  result  of  these  improvements, 
presents  an  ideal  type  of  the  canalized 
river. 

The  Austrian  statesmen  have 
looked  largely  to  southeastern  Europe 
for  the  development  of  Austrian  com- 
merce. The  Danube  is  one  of  the 
greatest  streams  in  the  world  by 
reason  of  its  length  and  volume  of 
water  and  its  enormous  commercial 
and  military  significance.  It  is  to 
southeastern  Europe  what  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Yangtze  to  the  great  plains  of  southern 
China.  It  is  the  fond  dream  of  Aus- 
trian statesmen  that  this  magnificent 
waterway  will,  at  some  day,  not 
remote,  carry  the  commerce  of  indus- 
trial Austria  to  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
Turkey  and  Greece,  and  become  the 
highway  of  a  trade  reaching  to  Russia, 
Asia  Minor  and  even  the  far  East. 

The  Danube  is  1 ,800  miles  long  and 
is  navigable  from  its  mouth  at  the 
Black  Sea  well  into  the  interior  of 
Germany.  Beyond  this  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  Rhine  by  an  efficient 
canal.  The  most  serious  obstacle  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  found 
at  Orsova  in  extreme  southeastern 
Hungary,  near  the  boundary  of 
Roumania.  The  river  here  passes 
through  a  series  of  rapids  and  cata- 
racts known  as  the  "Iron  Gates.' ' 
The  channel  is  swift  and  dangerous, 
and  the  river  bed  is  formed  by  a  re- 
markable rocky  structure.  Enor- 
mous amounts  have  been  expended 
here  —  approximately  $10 ,000 ,000 — 
and  the  improvements  are  the  most 
remarkable  of  their  kind  ever  under- 
taken. Tolls  are  exacted  for  the  use 
of  the  new  channel,  this  being  the  only 
point  in  Austria-Hungary  where  there 
is  any  charge  for  the  navigation  of  a 
river. 
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In  twenty  years  the  water  tonnage 
of  Hungary  has  doubled,  and  in  Aus- 
tria even  a  greater  increase  has  oc- 
curred; yet  the  water  commerce  of 
the  Empire  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The 
growth  of  the  commerce  has  kept  even 
step  with  the  development  of  the 
waterways.  Inspired  by  the  success 
of  the  improvements  already  com- 
pleted, wonderful  projects  of  commer- 
cial development  are  in  contemplation 
based  on  the  extension  of  "Austrian 
trade  into  the  near  East  with  the 
Danube  as  its  main  channel. 

Holland  alone  presents  a  case  where 
railroads  have  demanded  protection 
from  the  competition  of  canals.  The 
Dutch  waterway  system  is  extensive 
and  cheap,  while  railroad  develop- 
ment has  been  remarkably  slow. 

The  British  Isles  are  of  negative 
interest  in  a  study  of  European  water- 
ways. They  represent  an  eloquent 
contrast  to  conditions  on  the  conti- 
nent, since  through  grave  neglect  they 
have  fallen  into  shameful  desuetude. 
There  are  certain  natural  reasons  for 
the  inferiority  of  English  waterways. 
English  industrial  cities,  for  the  most 
part,  are  located  on  or  near  the  ocean 
and  neither  railroads  nor  inland 
waterways  can  compete  with  ocean 
traffic.  Before  the  railroad  era, 
canals  in  Great  Britain  were  highly 
profitable. 

In  the  earlier  canal  era  of  Great 
Britain,  all  kinds  of  freight  we^re 
handled  by  water  and  passenger  traf- 
fic was  highly  profitable.  But  with 
the  development  of  railroads  pas- 
senger traffic  was  immediately  lost 
and  freight  tonnage  deteriorated. 
Finally  the  railroads,  by  various  in- 
genious devices,  secured  control  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  canals  and  de- 
prived them  of  traffic.  In  brief,  there 
is  no  British  waterway  system. 

In  the  canal  between  London  and 
Liverpool,  for  example,  there  are  four 
different  gauges.  Students  of  the 
English  system  are  convinced  that  no 
improvement  is  possible  until  some 
method  of  government  control  is 
devised,  and  until  the  canals  are 
removed  from  railroad  domination 
and  made  distinctly  a  public  utility. 


In  many  cases  the  canals  have  been 
forced  by  the  railroads  into  ruinous 
traffic  agreements. 

The  Manchester  ship  canal,  con- 
necting the  great  manufacturing  cen- 
tre of  Manchester  with  the  waters  of 
the  Mersey  River,  is  regarded  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  as  the 
most  remarkable  example  of  connect- 
ing an  inland  city  with  the  ocean. 
Yet  it  is  hardly  more  striking  than  a 
number  of  similar  projects  in  the  con- 
tinental countries  which  have  at- 
tracted but  slight  attention.  Within 
the  last  few  years  English  statesmen 
have  awakened  to  the  realization  that 
desperate  measures  must  be  adopted 
to  rehabilitate  the  waterways  system 
of  Great  Britain  unless  that  country 
is  to  labor  under  a  severe  economic 
disadvantage. 

In  Europe,  where  the  waterways 
have  been  largely  restored  within  the 
last  generation,  it  has  been  the 
universal  experience  that  there  has 
followed  an  enormous  increase  of 
tonnage,  which  does  not  diminish 
railroad  traffic;  on  the  contrary,  the 
railroads  have  found  themselves  im- 
mensely benefited  by  the  expansion  of 
the  waterways,  showing  that  traffic 
naturally  increases  in  larger  propor- 
tion than  the  extension  of  facilities. 

In  the  continental  countries  of 
Europe,  railroad  traffic  has  grown 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  at  the 
very  time  when  waterways  were  most 
highly  developed  and  their  tonnage 
constantly  increasing.  The  improve- 
ment and  growth  of  waterway  trans- 
portation has  reduced  freight  rates, 
promoted  industrial  and  commercial 
development  and  expanded  natural 
wealth  and  prosperity.  So  clearly 
has  this  been  demonstrated  that 
those  countries  in  which  the  govern- 
ment owns  the  railroads  are  foremost 
in  developing  canals  and  navigable 
rivers.  Thus  we  see  sundry  European 
nations,  with  billions  invested  in  pub- 
licly owned  railroads,  building  an- 
other and  competitive  system  of 
transportation,  and  transferring  this 
competing  system  to  the  practically 
free  use  of  the  community. 

The  fact  that  it  is  necessary  for 
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governments  to  protect  the  water- 
ways does  not  prove  them  useless. 
No  minister  of  finance  in  Europe 
would  to-day  seriously  propound 
the  theory  that  because  waterways 
cannot  support  themselves  in  unre- 
strained competition  they  are  un- 
worthy of  protection.  From  the 
experience  of  continental  European 
nations,  one  conclusion  alone  can  be 
deduced— that  it  is  manifestly  better 
to  guarantee  the  waterways  protec- 
tion against  railroads,  than,  as  in  the 
United  States,  to  invest  uncounted 
millions  in  waterway  improvements, 
and  then  leave  this  system  unpro- 
tected against  the  unrestrained  as- 
saults of  railroad  competition.  The 
policy  of  the  states  where  the  govern- 
ments own  and  operate  the  railroads 
is  primarily  to  facilitate  business 
rather  than  to  monopolize  it.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
iiot  desirable  that  the  railroads  should 
monopolize  traffic  by  carrying  it  at  un- 
remunerative  rates.  Both  transpor- 
tation systems  should  be  maintained 
in  effective  coSperation  on  the  theory 
that  ultimately  business  will  go  to 
that  system  where  it  can  be  most 
profitably  and  economically  handled. 

The  United  States  furnishes  an  ex- 
treme case  of  waterway  decline. 
There  are  approximately  26,400  miles 
of  navigable  streams  in  the  United 
States,  having  very  little  direct  con- 
nection with  each  other  except  in  the 
Mississippi  region.  About  4,500 
miles  of  canals  have  been  constructed. 
More  than  one  half — 2,444  miles, 
costing  over  $80,000,000 — have  been 
abandoned.  These  conditions  con- 
stitute an  economic  defect  of  serious 
disadvantage  to  the  entire  nation. 

Our  waterway  system  is  broken  up 
into  quite  unrelated  parts  on  which 
ply  vessels  whose  equipment  is  not 
interchangeable.  This  necessitates 
transhipments  at  great  economic  loss. 
At  present  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses no  general  waterways  system. 
We  have  ocean  routes  of  unrestricted 
depth  and  width,  Great  Lake  routes 
of  practically  unrestricted  depth  ex- 
cept in  certain  important  linking 
channels,  and  rivers  and  canals  of 


varying  and  restricted  depth,  of  nar- 
row width  and  handicapped  by  tor- 
tuous channels  constantly  shifting 
and  filling. 

The  industrial  development  of  the 
United  States  is  being  retarded  by 
the  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 
The  railroads  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year — notably  in  the  fall  when  agri- 
cultural products  must  be  shipped  in 
enormous  amounts — are  utterly  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  problem  which 
they  face.  For  moving  cheaper  and 
more  bulky  freight — such  as  grain 
and  raw  materials  which  constitute 
nearly  three  fourths  of  the  freight  of 
the  country — our  railroad  systems 
must  be  supplemented  by  a  practic- 
able waterway  system. 

Navigable  rivers  must  be  improved, 
canals  must  be  built  to  connect  these 
streams,  our  waterways  must  be 
standardized  as  are  the  railroads  and 
better  harbor  and  terminal  facilities 
must  be  provided.  This  done,  the 
waterways  must  be  protected  from 
the  homicidal  tendencies  of  the  rail- 
roads. And  inland  waterways  can- 
not prosper  upon  merely  local  traffic; 
a  reasonable  amount  of  "  through 
freight"  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
water  system  of  transportation. 

Comparing  American  with  Euro- 
pean waterway  conditions,  Senator 
Burton  suggests  many  reforms  in- 
spired by  the  conditions  which  he  has 
investigated  on  his  comprehensive 
tour,  chief  of  which  is  some  form  of 
governmental  supervision  or  control 
of  railroad  rates  between  points 
where  competition  prevails  between 
land  and  water  systems.  "Take,  for 
instance,  the  Mississippi  between  St. 
Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,"  he 
says.  "This  Government  has  spent 
more  money  on  that  section  of  this 
one  river  than  has  Germany  upon  the 
Rhine.  Yet  the  German  stream  hauls 
a  hundred  times  as  much  freight  as 
goes  up  and  down  this  section  of  the 
Mississippi.  Now  there  is  no  funda- 
mental reason  why  Americans  will  not 
use  their  waterways  for  transporta- 
tion purposes.  They  do  not  do  so 
because  they  have  been  prevented 
from  doing  so." 


STRENGTH 

By  KEENE  ABBOTT 
Illustrated  by  O.  T.  Jackman 


flTH  his  face  fluffed 
over  with  lather, 
razor  in  hand, 
Dailey  stood  be- 
fore the  loo  king- 
glass.  He  was 
about  to  begin 
shaving  when 
there  came  a  noise  of  some  one  out- 
side kicking  snow  off  heavy  boots. 
It  was  the  ranch  foreman,  and  as  he 
entered,  the  doorway  of  the  bunk- 
house  framed  a  winter  landscape: 
a  white  blaze  of  sunlight  upon  a 
limitless  sheeted  field  which  seemed 
to  have  been  dusted,  clear  to  the 
sky-line,  with  powdered  silver;  in  the 
distance  a  few  nightcapped  hills 
blotched  with  the  black-purple  of 
pine  trees,  and  behind  them  a  cold 
intensity  of  flawless  blue — the  still 
and  frozen  dream  of  a  perfect  Decem- 
ber day. 

"Well,  Tom,"  said  the  foreman, 
as  he  pulled  off  his  fur  gloves  and 
spread  his  hands  to  the  warmth  of 
the  cast-iron  stove,  "we  ship  our 
fats  next  Monday,  and  Hern  has 
to  be  notified.  He 's  in  Omaha. 
I  wish  you  'd  go  to  town  and  wire 
him  in  care  of  the  Exchange." 
"  Start  now?"  Dailey  inquired. 
"  No,  in  the  morning.  Trail 's  too 
heavy  for  a  night  ride. " 

"All  right."  Dailey  spoke  the 
words  with  a  prompt  brevity  which 
did  not  betray  his  distaste  for  the 
mission  assigned  him,  yet  so  acute 
was  his  disappointment  and  so  un- 
steady his  hand  that  he  twice  cut 
himself  before  he  had  finished  shav- 
ing. As  he  was  taking  the  towel 
from  about  his  neck  an  Irish  youth 
called  Dutch  came  clumping  noisily 
into  the  bunk- house. 
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"  Guess  we  better  rehearsal  the  big 
talk  again,  hadn't  we?"  he  asked, 
as  he  breezily  tossed  his  cap  and 
gloves  into  the  corner  behind  the 
stove. 

Dailey,  be  it  known,  had  recklessly 
consented  to  take  part  in  a  debate 
which  was  to  be  wrestled  through 
to-morrow  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sand 
Hill  Literary.  This  tousle-headed 
friend  of  his  had  frequently  held  the 
speech- manuscript  for  helpful  prompt- 
ings, and  now,  after  Dutch  had 
rummaged  out  some  written  pages 
from  an  inside  pocket  of  Dailey 's 
coat,  he  was  straightway  absorbed 
in  the  eloquence  of  them.  There 
was  profound  admiration  in  his  voice 
when  he  presently  exclaimed: 

"My  gracious,  but  you  do  sling 
lots  of  language  into  this!"  Then 
he  reflectively  added :  "  Glad  I  don't 
have  to  spiel  it  off.  It  just  stinks 
with  language.  Bet  Farnsworth  can't 
handle  a  bunch  of  talk  like  that. " 

At  first  Dailey  made  no  answer. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  girl  in  whose 
honor  he  had  consented  to  expose 
himself  to  the  forensic  artillery  of  a 
debate,  and  he  was  also  thinking  of 
the  young  man  whose  name  had  been 
mentioned.  In  addition  to  good  looks 
and  gallantry  of  manner,  Farnsworth, 
of  the  opposing  side,  was  also  gifted 
in  the  arts  of  rhetoric.  Dailey  reluct- 
antly admitted  as  much. 

"  Dutch,  you  're  wrong.  He  's  no 
slouch,  Farnsworth  ain't.  Grammar 
comes  natural  to  him;  he  takes  it 
easy  and  gets  some  style  on  it,  but 
me —  "  He  spread  his  rope-calloused 
fingers  over  his  mouth  as  if  to  rub 
the  last  oratorical  impulse  off  his 
lips.  "No,"  he  went  on,  "I  can't 
make  it  sound  grand  like  he  does. 
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I  stew  and  sweat  so."  Shortly 
afterward,  with  unnatural  quietness 
in  his  voice,  he  slowly  observed: 
"  I  hear  that  Farnsworth  is  a  cousin 
of  our  boss.    Wonder  if  that 's  so. " 

"Reckon  he  is.  What  of  it?" 
said  Dutch. 

"  Oh,  nothing.  Only  I  'm  not  go- 
ing over  to  the  Bar  Four  Outfit  to- 
morrow for  the  debate.  Guess  you 
betler  chuck  that  speech  of  mine  into 
the  stove. " 

Why,  Dailey  was  wondering,  had 
he  been  singled  out  to  carry  the 
foreman's  message  to  the  telegraph 
station?  Was  Farnsworth  trying  to 
keep  him  away  from  the  party? 
Did  he  think  that  Kate  would  be 
more  easily  charmed  if  her  usual 
escort  was  not  there?  Yes,  that 
might  be  the  way  of  it.  "A  smart 
trick,"  thought  Dailey,  "to  get  rid 
of  me!" 

Only  he  could  not  be  sure  that  it 
was  a  trick.  There  was  absolutely 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  it  was 
important  to  send  the  telegram. 
He  did  know,  however,  that  it  is 
essential  to  ship  cattle  when  the 
market  is  right,  and  now  that  he  had 
been  sent  to  convey  the  message  about 
the  shipment,  he  had  no  thought  of 
refusing  to  follow  instructions. 

So  the  next  day,  in  the  bluish  dark- 
ness of  early  morning,  while  starlight 
was  still  glittering  in  cold  sharp 
sparkles  upon  the  snow,  he  prepared 
for  his  journey  of  twenty-one  miles 
to  the  telegraph  station.  The  moon 
was  setting,  a  crescent  of  thin-edged, 
frosted  light  that  went  pricking 
down  into  the  frozen  hush  of  a  dis- 
tant hill. 

At  the  barn  the  sleighing  party 
of  eight  people  who  were  going  to  the 
Bar  Four  Ranch  had  already  assem- 
bled, for  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
very  early  start  in  order  that  the 
women  folk  (they  liked  the  debate 
on  account  of  the  dance  to  come 
afterward)  might  help  prepare  the 
dinner.  A  wagon-box,  well  stuffed 
with  hay  and  containing  bed-quilts 
and  blankets,  had  been  put  on  run- 
ners for  this  midwinter  outing. 

Everybody  was  somewhat  sleepy; 


the  women  shivered  under  their 
wraps,  yawning  from  time  to  time, 
and  not  talking  much.  Standing  in 
the  great  doorway  of  the  barn,  muffled 
deep  in  their  heavy  garments,  they 
looked  like  corpulent  shadows  against 
the  field  of  bluish  snow. 

"Are  the  soap-stones  hot?"  some 
one  inquired.  It  was  the  voice  of 
a  woman  who  was  holding  a  great 
bundle  in  her  arms,  evidently  a  baby 
snugly  wrapped  in  a  quilt. 

"Yes,  they're  hot,"  a  man  an- 
swered.    "  I  put  them  in  the  sleigh. " 

"  If  the  wind  don't  come  up  we  '11 
have  a  great  day  for  it,"  another 
observed,  and  some  one  added: 

"Yes,  it  will  be  all  right,  if  the 
wind  don't  blow. " 

The  horses  were  being  harnessed, 
and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  barn 
a  lantern  occasionally  passed  from 
one  stall  to  another,  revealing  the 
legs  of  a  man  and  casting  a  circular 
blotch  of  shadow  on  the  rafters  over- 
head. As  the  horses  were  led  out  a 
warm,  steamy,  animal  odor  came 
with  them,  and  their  hard  hoofs 
resounded  upon  the  planking  of  the 
floor  with  an  animated  clatter.  The 
men,  having  thawed  the  frost  of  the 
bits,  either  by  the  heat  of  the  lantern 
or  by  blowing  upon  them,  put  on  the 
bridles  and  then  adjusted  some  heavy 
.  strands  of  bells  which  rang  with 
abrupt  and  unequal  tinklings,  paus- 
ing, breaking  forth  afresh  with  deep- 
toned  clangor  of  the  larger  bells  and 
then  diminishing  into  the  faint,  high- 
noted  jingle  of  the  nervous  smaller 
ones. 

The  first  animal  to  be  led  from 
the  barn  was  obviously  not  intended 
for  one  of  the  sleighing  horses.  Upon 
his  back  he  bore  a  heavy  saddle,  with 
the  big,  iron  stirrups  commonly  used 
by  cattle  men  of  the  West.  He  was 
led  by  a  stalwart  individual  whose 
head,  in  its  wolf-skin  cap,  was  a  fuzzy 
ball  of  fur.  He  walked  clumsily 
like  a  bear,  for  he  wore  shaggy  leg- 
gings of  Angora  goat,  warm  chapare- 
jos  reaching  to  his  hips,  and  at  every 
step  his  Mexican  spurs  clanked  at  his 
boot-heels. 

Near  the  side-door  of  the  barn,  as 
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he  was  about  to  swing  into  the  sad- 
dle, he  caught  sight  of  some  one  for 
whom  he  had  been  watching  and 
whom  he  recognized  despite  her 
heavy  wraps. 

"Well,  Kate,  I  hardly  knew  you," 
he  said. 

"You're  not  coming  with  us?" 
she  asked. 

"  I  can't.  I  'm  off  for  town,  you 
know. " 

"Don't  you  want  to  come?"  she 
questioned. 

And  he  asked  with  an  abashed 
softening  of  tone: 

"  Do  you  care  if  I  don't?" 

Her  reply  was  irrelevant. 

"Mr.  Farnsworth  says  you  can't 
make  a  speech. " 

"Does,  eh?  Well,  maybe  you're 
interested  in  what  Farnsworth  says. " 

"Why  should  n't  I  be?  He  is  in- 
teresting.    Don't  you  think  so?" 

The  man  with  the  horse  solemnly 
replied: 

"  He  's  got  lots  of  book  learnin' — 
yes,  that 's  so." 

"  Is  that  why  you  're  afraid  to  de- 
bate against  him?" 

"Now,  Kate;  look  here,  Kate:  if 
you  say  that  .  .  .  Oh,  shucks !  What 
does  anybody  care  about  that  hot- 
air,  wind-jammin'  debate?  Only 
thing  I  care  about  would  be  to  sit 
alongside  of  you  in  that  sled.  You 
know  that,  Kate.  You  know,  or 
maybe  you  don't  know,  that  I  been 
thin  kin'  about  this  for  quite  a  spell, 
and  if  things  had  n't  turned  out  the 
way  they  have  ..." 

"Nonsense!"  the  girl  interposed. 
"  Why  don't  you  get  one  of  the  other 
boys  to  go  to  town  for  you?" 

"Can't  do  that,  Kate;  no,  honest. 
You  see,  the  boss  did  n't  tell  anybody 
else  to  go;  he  told  me  to  go.  And 
besides,"  Dailey  added  with  an  un- 
comfortable chuckle,  "I  guess  he 
never  hired  me  to  be  his  expert 
speechmaker. " 

"  But  if  I  ask  him  to  send  some 
one  in  your  place?" 

"Good  gracious,  no!  That  would 
n  't  do.  I  'm  no  sluffer,  Kate.  I  do 
my  work.  All  the  boys  do  theirs. 
You  know  that.    So  you  must  n't 


ask  him,  and  I  mustn't.     Couldn't 
think  of  it,  really. " 

"Not  for  me?  Not  when  I  want 
you  to  represent  us  in  this  debate?" 

A  degree  of  asperity  came  into 
Dailey's  voice. 

"  Well,  look  here:  I  just  got  to  go 
to  town,  and  that 's  all  there  is  about 
it." 

There  was  a  throb  of  vexation  in 
the  girl's  voice  as  she  quietly  observed : 

"Mr.  Farnsworth  said  you  would 
n't  be  there;  he  said  you  'd  back 
down;  he  said  .  .  .  But  what's  the 
use  of  talking?  He  wins;  I  lose. 
Good-bye,  Mr.  Dailey.  Awfully  sorry 
you  have  such  a  painful  sense  of  duty, 
but  I  see  there  's  a  reason  for  it. " 

"Why,  why,  Kate,  if  you  say  that; 
if  you  think  that  ..."  His  jaws 
snapped  shut.  He  vaulted  into  the 
saddle  and  rode  away,  and  as  the 
horse  trotted  along  through  the 
sparkle  of  snow,  under  the  quiet 
stars,  he  called  back  to  the  girl  in  the 
doorway  of  the  barn:  "I  '11  debate 
with  him.  I  '11  be  back.  I  '11  waltz 
with  you  to-night. " 

He  meant  that  he  would  ride  the 
twenty-one  miles  to  the  telegraph 
station,  send  the  message  to  Omaha, 
and  then  ride  back  to  the  Bar  Four 
Ranch  in  time  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  day.  In  good  weather, 
without  so  much  snow  on  the  ground, 
this  could  easily  be  done,  but  now 
it  was  a  different  matter.  As  the 
speed  of  his  horse  heightened  into 
a  fluent  canter,  he  said  to  himself: 

"If  the  wind  don't  blow,  I  guess 
I  '11  make  it. " 

While  proceeding  upon  his  way 
he  soon  felt  a  rise  of  temperature 
and  realized  that  more  snow  was 
going  to  fall.  The  advancing  day 
brought  a  spectral  dawn,  and  he  had 
not  been  an  hour  in  the  saddle  before 
the  great,  slow-swimming  cloud-isl- 
ands of  the  sky  had  blotted  out  the 
stars.  When  morning  had  blanched 
above  him  he  saw  that  flakes  had 
begun  to  balance  doubtfully  through 
the  moist  air,  and  before  long  the 
contexture  of  hills  was  obscured 
and  then  effaced  by  the  wilderness  of 
falling  snow. 
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For  three  hours  he  had  been  rid- 
ing hard,  and  therefore  he  was  in 
hopes  that  soon  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  saddle  a  fresh  horse. 
He  kept  a  sharp  lookout,  and  pres- 
ently, as  he  mounted  a  hillock  and 
surveyed  the  valley,  he  espied,  afar  off 
through  the  white  hush  and  endless 
eddying  of  flakes,  a  blurred  patch 
of  shadowy  forms.  Were  they  horses? 
Were  they  cattle?  None  but  the 
practised  eye  of  the  plainsman  could 
have  identified  them,  but  Dailey 
knew  they  were  horses,  and  hasten- 
ing on  toward  them  he  quickly  lassoed 
a  bronco  and  changed  mounts,  for 
all  of  the  herd  bore  the  brand  of  the 
Circle  X.  The  backs  of  the  horses 
were  powdered  over  with  a  white 
down,  but  the  one  that  Dailey  turned 
loose  showed  a  dark  clear  place  where 
the  saddle  had  been,  an  expanse  of 
back  which  steamed  with  sweat. 

It  was  no.  longer  snowing  so  stead- 
ily, yet  even  when  the  scarlet  face  of 
the  sun  glowed  through  a  rent  in  the 
gray  sky,  the  moist  air  still  held  an 
enormous  quantity  of  large,  adhesive 
flakes  that  continued  to  fall,  a  silent 
animation  of  fairy  foam  which  glit- 
tered as  it  fell  in  its  hesitating  haste 
toward  the  vast  winding  sheet  of  the 
earth. 

Presently,  as  the  horseman  went 
fleeting  on,  he  realized  that  the  fall 
of  snow  was  pausing,  and  he  also 
realised  that  the  temperature  was 
steadily  sinking.  Before  him  and  on 
every  side  of  him  the  prairie  lay 
dumb,  swathed  deep  with  its  daz- 
zling mantle  of  frozen  froth.  It  was 
grim  in  its  loveliness  of  purity,  terri- 
fying in  its  cold  and  tragic  silence. 
Loneliness  was  there,  and  more  than 
loneliness;  it  was  a  painful  sense  of 
insecurity.  The  wind  slept,  but  this 
white  debauchery  of  space  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  wind.  Dailey 
knew  it.  Fear  was  upon  him,  the 
haunting  dread  of  one  who  feels  in 
the  amazing  trance  of  the  frosted 
air  the  coming  of  the  wind. 

It  came.  Dailey  struck  spurs  to 
his  horse  and  fled.  But  what  use 
to  run  like  that?  The  wind  was 
running.     The  snow  leaped;  up   it 


began  to  roll  in  long  billows  over  the 
prairie.  The  gale  heightened  and 
the  herding  waves  rose  in  proportion 
as  the  power  of  the  storm  increased. 

From  the  northeast  came  the 
wind;  then  from  the  north;  then 
from  the  northwest — not  steadily 
blowing,  but  heaving  like  a  colossal 
thing,  dying  away,  pausing  to  draw 
breath,  and  sweeping  ever  more  fri- 
gidly, ever  more  mightily  across  the 
white  wastes  of  solitude.  At  each 
leap  of  the  horse,  white  flames  darted 
up  from  the  ground;  snow-serpents 
hissed;  fleeces  rose,  hurling  themselves 
into  space,  and  colder,  colder  still 
the  flocking  snow- waves  came  whist- 
ling their  dry  sibilance.  It  was  the 
flying  panic  of  the  winter  tempest; 
it  was  the  shearing  of  the  hills. 

Hour  after  hour  the  wind  blew; 
colder,  minute  by  minute,  the  frost- 
stung  billows  went  hurrying  on, — 
mounting,  passing,  coming  again, 
coming  with  more  force,  faster  and 
yet  faster,  and  mightier  always  in 
scope  and  amplitude.  Before  long 
the  prairie  was  all  one  whirling  frenzy 
of  frozen  spray.  It  was  a  white  dark- 
ness; it  was  a  blind,  abysmal  agony 
of  seething  snow. 

The  rider  had  dismounted,  for  the 
benumbing  cold  had  begun  to  tingle 
in  his  feet  and  hands.  To  keep  warm 
he  must  exercise.  So  he  commenced 
to  walk,  with  the  bridle  reins  looped 
over  his  arm.  It  was  slow,  labori- 
ous work,  for  drifts,  many  drifts 
had  formed,  and  in  some  of  them  he 
sank  to  the  knee.  Often  he  floun- 
dered and  fell,  but  it  was  all  right; 
he  was  strong;  he  could  keep  on 
going. 

Only  he  must  be  careful  not  to 
get  too  warm;  he  must  not  perspire. 
He  knew  that  would  be  dangerous 
and  he  kept  telling  himself  that  every- 
thing would  be  all  right  if  he  did  not 
get  too  warm. 

Immediately,  as  soon  as  the  wind 
set  in,  he  consulted  his  watch,  and  it 
gladdened  him  to  think  that  the 
sleighing  party  had  been  given  suffi- 
cient time  to  reach  the  neighboring 
ranch.  Then,  as  the  increasing  gale 
dried    the   flocculence  of  the  newly 
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fallen  snow  and  began  to  drive  it  into 
a  stupendous  whisking  of  white  dust, 
he  was  still  more  pleased  to  think 
that  his  friends  were  safely  sheltered 
under  a  welcoming  roof. 

"  It 's  all  right,  sure, "  he  mumbled 
into  the  frosted  muffler  across  his 
mouth.  Many  times  he  assured  him- 
self of  this,  and  he  fancied  how  Kate 
would  look,  his  Kate,  as  she  took  off 
her  snowy  wraps  in  the  warm  ranch 
house,  there  before  the  robust  fire  that 
would  jovially  roar  in  the  big  stove 
as  it  threw  out  a  lively  heat  upon 
the  half -frozen  guests.  He  saw  her 
cheeks  all  rosy  with  the  cold  and  he 
saw  the  gracious  smiling  of  his  Kate, 
with  those  delicately  curved  lips  of 
hers  and  the  moist  shine  of  her  pretty 
teeth  behind  them. 

Yes,  by  this  time  she  was  there, 
safe!  Everything  was  all  right.  In 
the  evening  he  would  dance  with  her, 
hold  her  firmly  in  his  arms,  and  per- 
haps tell  her  what  he  had  long  had 
in  mind  to  tell  her. 

Of  course  he  might  not  get  there 
in  time  for  the  debate,  but  by  even- 
ing— Surely  he  would  be  there  then! 
And  if— if  he  were  not? 

But  no  matter.  To  keep  on  going 
— that  was  the  thing  to  do.  He 
would  be  careful;  he  would  not  waste 
his  strength,  and  on  that  account  it 
vexed  him  greatly  when  he  began 
to  have  trouble  in  leading  his  horse. 
The  animal  would  not  come  willingly 
and  kept  pulling  back. 

"Now  then,  you!"  Dailey  ex- 
claimed, but  he  could  not  even  hear 
his  own  voice,  the  wind  was  hooting 
so.  Nor  could  he  see  the  horse  dis- 
tinctly when  he  looked  back.  In 
the  snow-smudge  which  stifled  breath 
and  burned  like  scorching  desert  sand, 
or  pricked  the  flesh  like  splintered 
needle-points,  he  could  only  discern 
a  moving  blur.  It  was  a  gray,  shape- 
less, phantom  thing  to  which  the 
jerking  bridle-reins  were  attached. 

Often,  as  Dailey  and  his  horse 
were  pushed  and  shuffled  along  by 
the  gale,  the  impression  came  to  him 
that  they  were  making  no  progress 
at  all;  that  their  floundering  steps 
were  only  tediously  marking  time; 


that  the  storm,  and  the  storm  alone 
was  the  thing  that  moved. 

All  day  long,  patiently  and  persist- 
ently, he  went  toiling  on;  all  day 
long,  with  terrifying  rigor,  the  wind 
continued  to  blow.  Then,  at  night- 
fall, he  decided  to  go  no  farther. 
In  mounting  a  hillside  he  had  come 
upon  what  is  called  a  blow-out,  a 
sort  of  cave  in  the  sand  scooped  out 
by  the  cannonading  of  the  winds. 
This  hollow  in  the  earth  was  on  the 
south  side  of  the  slope,  and  by  the 
waning  light  of  day  the  plainsman 
carefully  examined  the  sand  in  an 
effort  to  determine,  from  the  color 
and  texture  of  it,  what  part  of  the 
country  he  was  in.  For  leagues 
around  he  knew  the  characterizing 
peculiarities  of  the  soil,  which  had 
often  served  as  compass  and  guiding 
star  to  him,  but  here  the  sand  had  no 
distinguishing  feature.  He  was  ut- 
terly unable  to  conclude  whether  it 
was  twenty  yards  or  twenty  miles 
to  the  nearest  habitation. 

This  chance  shelter,  however,  was 
gratefully  accepted.  Making  his  horse 
lie  down,  he  rolled  up  in  his  blanket, 
crept  close  to  the  animal's  back,  put 
the  saddle  over  his  head,  and  pre- 
pared for  his  night's  sleep. 

It  was  very  cold.  The  frozen  air 
seemed  to  burn  the  tissues  of  his 
throat  and  to  go  scalding  deep  into 
his  lungs.  He  buttoned  his  fur  col- 
lar over  his  mouth,  pressed  closer 
to  his  horse,  and  before  long  was 
fairly  comfortable.  He  slept  soundly 
and  the  next  morning  when  he  awoke 
he  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  the 
loud,  even  pulsing  of  his  watch. 
Then,  as  he  tried  several  times  to 
move  the  saddle  from  off  his  head, 
he  realized  that  the  wind  must  have 
shifted  in  the  night,  for  he  was 
weighted  down  by  a  snow-bank. 

Struggling  out  of  this  frozen  bed, 
with  the  bridle  reins  still  fastened 
to  his  arm,  he  said  to  his  horse: 

"You  didn't  freeze,  eh?  Well, 
how  are  you,  old  fellow?  Pretty 
stiff?" 

Getting  to  his  feet  with  painful 
effort,  the  sad-faced  animal  looked 
at  the  man,  as  if  in  protest  against 
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having  the  heavy  saddle  again  put 
on  his  back,  but  for  once  he  permitted 
the  girths  to  be  drawn  tight  with 
neither  a  savage  bite  nor  a  savage 
kick  at  his  master. 

Once  more  the  journey  into  the 
storm  was  resumed.  A  wan,  shadow- 
less day  it  was.  Snow  was  falling; 
snow  was  rising.  The  fog  of  icy  dust 
still  whisked  in  seething  tumult  over 
hills  and  prairie,  effacing  shapes  and 
choking  the  gray  light  of  dawn. 

"  If  we  don't  miss  it,  maybe  we  '11 
get  to  the  Bar  Eight,"  Dailey  mum- 
bled as  he  dragged  one  leg,  then  the 
other  leg  out  of  the  snow  in  laborious 
rotation,  slowly  advancing  and  pull- 
ing his  horse  after  him. 

From  time  to  time  he  paused  to 
draw  his  belt  tighter.  If  he  could 
only  get  it  tight  enough,  perhaps  it 
would  stop  that  grinding  in  his  stom- 
ach which  sometimes  became  a  brutal 
wrenching. 

Hunger  was  upon  him,  a  rasping, 
ragged  weight  of  hunger,  the  appalling 
famine  which  comes  to  one  whose 
strength  is  waning.  Dailey  began 
to  suck  at  the  handkerchief  which 
muffled  his  mouth;  he  set  his  teeth 
into  the  fabric,  bit  the  cloth  as 
though  expecting  to  draw  sustenance 
from  it.  But  this  only  started  the 
flow  of  saliva,  and  he  grew  hungrier 
and  hungrier. 

Then  he  was  attacked  by  drowsi- 
ness. He  began  to  yawn;  he  yawned 
repeatedly,  and  sometimes,  through 
the  ice-fringed  lashes  of  his  eyes,  he 
could  see  the  pale  vapor  of  his  breath. 
All  the  while,  too,  a  numbness  was 
stealing  over  him,  a  prickly  numbness 
which  seemed  to  make  his  scalp 
tighten  upon  his  head  with  a  tingling 
flush,  and  which  shivered  down  his 
spine,  along  his  arms  and  legs,  as 
though  fluid  currents  of  frost  were 
quivering  under  his  skin.  At  the 
same  time  he  began  to  have  the 
sensation  of  moving  with  a  buoyant 
lightness,  of  bounding  through  the 
air  without  effort,  as  when  one  dreams 
he  is  flying. 

"This  won't  do,"  he  told  himself, 
and  he  flapped  his  arms  about  his 
body,    pounding  them  against  him- 


self to  start  the  blood  into  freer 
action. 

While  in  this  plight,  Dailey  finally 
came  upon  the  carcass  of  a  steer 
which  must  have  been  killed  by 
wolves.  Yellow  in  contrast  with  the 
purity  of  snow,  some  of  the  blanched 
ribs  protruded  above  a  drift,  and 
to  these  bones  a  few  blackened  rags 
of  integument  still  adhered.  Several 
snow-birds  flew  up  as  he  drew  near, 
fluttered,  cheeped  and  circled  about 
while  he  tried  to  break  off  some  of 
the  frozen  meat.  With  his  heavy 
Colt's  revolver  he  beat  upon  the  ribs, 
for  his  bowie  knife  was  gone;  it  was 
lost  somewhere  back  yonder  among 
the  hills.  In  vexation  that  he  could 
get  no  nourishment  from  the  bones, 
he  began  kicking  the  half-buried 
carcass  of  the  steer.  The  exercise 
warmed  him  and  finally  put  him 
back  into  his  presence  of  mind. 
Then  the  idea  came  to  him  that  some 
of  those  snow-birds  might  be  good 
to  eat. 

With  his  quirt,  a  short  whip  with 
a  heavy  handle,  he  adroitly  knocked 
one  of  them  over.  It  fell  into  the 
snow,  its  gray  wings  fluttering,  its 
neck  stained  with  blood.  Dailey 
felt  no  repugnance  at  taking  those 
feathers  and  that  warm,  still  palpi- 
tating body  into  his  mouth.  And 
when  there  was  no  more  of  the  little 
fowl,  he  caught  up  the  snow  where  it 
was  dotted  by  little  splotches  of  red. 
Precious  nourishment,  those  wee,  red 
drops!  He  devoured  them  as  he 
waited,  and  five  times  he  threw  his 
whip  at  the  other  birds,  but  without 
success,  for  they  were  frightened 
and   would   not   come   back   again. 

Well,  all  right;  he  would  have  to 
go  on.  He  would  keep  moving,  and 
if  he  did  that,  if  he  did  not  give  up, 
why  perhaps,  in  the  end,  everything 
would  not  be  so  bad.  In  any  case, 
he  would  fight  to  the  last;  he  would 
make  the  most  of  his  remaining 
strength. 

Doggedly  he  urged  himself  on;  ob- 
stinate in  his  unyielding  endurance, 
he  pressed  forth  into  the  heaving 
tempest  swirls,  and  once,  as  his  leg 
plunged    into    a    drift,    he    almost 
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stepped  upon  a  long-eared  rabbit. 
The  scared  animal  leaped  away  before 
the  man  had  time  to  shoot,  and  after 
that  he  kept  seeing  other  rabbits. 
By  twos  and  threes  he  saw  them; 
they  increased;  they  became  a  gal- 
loping herd;  they  swarmed  before 
him  and  on  each  side  of  him.  Twice 
he  shot  at  one  of  them  before  he 
realized  that  they  were  but  visions 
evoked  by  the  delirium  of  hunger. 
He  became  interested  in  the  phenom- 
enon; it  amazed  him,  but  also 
terrified  him,  for  he  had  grown 
afraid  that  a  real  rabbit  might  start 
up,  and  he  would  not  know  that  it 
was  real. 

All  the  same,  they  were  pretty, 
some  of  them.  Two  were  white, 
pure  white  upon  a  green  field  of  clover. 
He  saw  them  with  their  pink  eyes, 
their  pink  ears  and  their  noses  that 
seemed  to  "  wink"  while  they  chewed 
the  tender  leaves.  They  swelled  into 
gigantic  proportions  and  then  dimin- 
ished, dissolving  utterly  into  whiffs 
of  swirling  snow. 

"  Freezing!"  Dailey  said  to  himself, 
and  once  more  he  fell  to  beating  his 
arms  about  his  body.  He  must  not 
loiter.  Kate  was  waiting  for  him; 
he  must  dance  with  her  to-night. 

In  the  confusion  of  his  mind  he 
had  lost  all  sense  of  time.  He  had 
a  half  conviction  that  he  had  been 
to  town,  that  he  had  sent  the  tele- 
gram and  that  he  was  now  returning 
to  the  ranch,  and  he  grew  troubled 
because  he  could  not  be  perfectly 
sure  as  to  what  he  had  done. 

He  had  also  begun  to  fret  about 
something  else.  A  remote  fear  had 
invaded  him,  a  painful  misgiving 
about  the  weight  of  his  feet.  What 
if  they  were  frozen?  Well,  in  that 
case,  perhaps  he  had  better  cut  off 
his  toes.  Dailey  felt  for  his  knife, 
and  then  recalled  that  it  was  gone. 

Lost!  that  was  it;  his  knife  was 
lost.  He  could  not  lighten  the  pon- 
derous weight  of  his  feet,  because  he 
had  no  way  of  cutting  off  his  toes. 
This  annoyed  him;  it  annoyed  him 
a  great  deal ;  he  grew  very  angry  about 
it,  and  this  vexation  gave  him  new 
life.    It  warmed  him;  it  was  as  stimu- 


lating as  hot  brandy,  and  it  made 
possible  the  energy  he  used  to  raise 
his  horse  when  that  dejected  animal, 
having  stepped  in  the  hole  of  a  prairie 
dog,  suddenly  fell  down. 

The  interval  of  strength  had  soon 
passed,  and  afterward  Dailey  was 
more  exhausted,  more  spent  physi- 
cally and  mentally  than  he  had  ever 
been.  Visions  peopled  the  storm. 
Every  clump  of  sage  brush  became 
a  man.  Sometimes  he  cried  out  to 
those  strangers;  he  called  loud;  he 
begged  for  guidance,  but  they  heeded 
not;  they  fled,  and  he  dared  not 
leave  his  horse  to  run  after  them. 
Presently  he  got  used  to  those  illu- 
sions, and  he  felt  strangely  pleased 
that  he  had  not  allowed  himself  to 
be  led  away  by  them. 

With  the  fires  it  was  different. 
To  right  and  left  he  saw  them — not 
great  bursts  of  scorching  flame,  but 
a  sweet  blossoming  of  sfnall  fires, 
Indian  fires — fires  to  crouch  over 
and  absorb,  fires  that  breathe  a  gentle 
and  comfortable  warmth  through  a 
man's  whole  body.  For  a  time, 
as  he  tried  to  reach  one  of  them,  they 
eluded  him,  but  at  last  he  succeeded. 
He  beat  over  the  crackling  flames, 
laughed,  wiped  the  smoke  out  of 
his  eyes,  and  then,  of  a  sudden,  the 
fire  was  gone.  A  clump  of  "bunch- 
grass,  "  as  it  is  called,  a  wind-lashed 
sheaf  of  dry  blades,  was  all  that  re- 
mained under  his  hands. 

"That  's  queer,  awful  funny,"  said 
Dailey,  and  to  his  horse  he  added: 
"We  got  to  look  out  now;  yes,  sir; 
got  to  go  careful,  now!" 

He  knew  that  he  was  freezing;  he 
knew  it  and  began  to  prepare  for  it. 
When  he  entered  a  narrow  ravine 
which  offered  temporary  shelter  from 
the  frothing  solitudes  of  snow,  he 
scrawled  some  words  in  a  note-book, 
awkwardly  clamping  a  stub  of  lead 
pencil  between  his  thumb,  which  was 
like  a  stick,  and  his  first  finger,  which 
was  like  another  stick.  This  is  what 
he  wrote: 


<< 


Dutch — I  got  mixed  up  in  the  storm. 
It  blue  rotten.  Tell  the  boss  I  could  n't 
make  town.     Tell  Kate  she  is  comfortable 
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to  think  about.  Good  by,  old  boy.  You 
been  a  good  friend  to  me.  I  want  you 
to  have  my  watch  and  gun  and  razor. 
Pay  berryal  expense  when  you  sell  my 
horse  and  saddle.     Good  by. " 

A  long  period  was  required  for  the 
writing  of  this  message.  Often,  as 
he  was  toiling  at  it,  he  would  have  to 
pause  to  warm  his  hands  against  his 
chest,  inside  his  clothing.  But  at 
last  the  work  was  done.  He  fum- 
bled the  note-book  into  his  pocket, 
and  was  again  ready  to  do  battle 
against  the  storm. 

To  go  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep 
moving — that  was  the  thing  to  do. 
But  now  he  was  light-headed,  dizzy, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  when  his 
legs  sank  deep  into  a  snow-drift  he 
would  never  be  able  to  get  them  out 
again.  The  grinding  weight  of  hunger 
had  passed  away,  but  a  great  numb- 
ness, as  though  his  muscles  had  been 
stunned  by  the  cold,  was  making  it 
almost  impossible  to  move.  Then, 
too,  his  thoughts  were  becoming 
more  and  more  blurred,  and  a  sweet, 
insistent  drowsiness  was  luring  him 
into  the  valley  of  sleep.  He  knew 
that  he  could  not  much  longer  with- 
stand the  desire  to  give  up,  to  go  no 
further,  to  lie  down  out  here  on  the 
prairie,  amid  this  rigorous  down- 
heaval  and  upheaval  of  the  swishing, 
endless  snow. 

Night  fell,  but  Dailey  did  not  know 
that  darkness  had  come.  Still  he 
moved;  still  he  went  floundering 
doggedly  on.  Then  an  accident  hap- 
pened. His  horse  staggered  and  drop- 
ped; something  jerked  him  by  the 
arm,  and  he  wondered  about  that. 
Helplessly  he  pulled  at  the  bridle 
reins,  too  perplexed,  too  much  asleep 
to  understand  this  thing.  He  pulled 
and  pulled,  but  he  could  not  go  on. 
Something   was   holding   him   back. 

"Don't  do  that— don't!"  he  said, 
trying  dully  to  release  himself  from 
the  straps  fastened  to  his  arm.  He 
was  vaguely  troubled  about  them. 
They  must  not  hold  him  like  this; 
it  was  wrong.  He  must  not  stand 
still;  he  would  freeze  if  he  stood 
still.  Well,  then,  why  did  n't  they 
let  go  of  him,  those  straps! 


Like  a  child  he  reasoned  about  it, 
but  he  could  not  reason  well  enough 
to  release  himself.  And  yet  he  thought 
his  faculties  were  all  right;  he  even 
imagined  that  he  could  separate  the 
vagaries  which  beset  him  from  actu- 
alities. In  the  seething  darkness 
a  light  appeared,  a  blurred  yellow 
glow  which  vanished  and  came  again. 
He  saw  it,  but  he  would  not  let  him- 
self be  convinced  that  he  saw  it. 

"Nothing — nothing  at  all,"  he 
kept  telling  himself,  but  all  the  same, 
the  light  did  not  vanish*  utterly. 
After  every  sweep  of  billowing  snow 
it  shone  again,  not  elusively,  but  in 
one  place,  a  fitful  beacon  set  there, 
yonder,  in  the  blurring  wilderness  of 
storm. 

"Nothing;  it  is  nothing,"  Dailey 
said,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  his  better 
judgment,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
notion  that  it  might  indeed  be  a 
lamp  in  the  window  of  some  ranch- 
house,  or  in  a  settler's  cabin. 

Was  it  near?  Was  it  far?  Was  it 
in  very  truth  a  light? 

If  he  were  to  shoot  off  his  revolver, 
perhaps  people  would  hear  the  noise 
and  come  to  him.  But  why  use  a 
cartridge  for  that?  He  must  not 
waste  ammunition.  He  felt  very 
clever  to  have  thought  of  being  so 
cautious,  for  if  wolves  came  upon 
him,  he  would  now  be  ready  for 
them. 

Laboriously  he  dragged  the  weapon 
from  its  holster.  It  was  very  heavy, 
that  revolver;  he  could  scarcely  hold 
it  up,  for  something  had  gone  wrong 
with  his  hand.  He  could  not  make 
the  blundering  fingers  shut  tight. 
They  were  stiff,  dreadfully  stiff,  and 
yet  he  managed  to  hold  up  that 
ponderous  weapon. 

In  the  after  days,  when  the  long 
delirium  of  fever  had  at  last  spent 
itself,  Dailey  was  told  of  having  fired 
several  shots  through  the  window  of 
a  settler's  cabin.  He  remembered 
nothing  about  it,  and  indeed,  it  was 
a  puzzling  thing  to  him  why  he 
should  be  lying  in  bed,  with  his  feet 
and  hands  done  up  in  bandages. 
Yet  by  degrees,  as  his  sorry  plight 
was  explained  to  him,  he  began  to 
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recall  his  bitter  experiences  in  the 
storm,  and  then,  with  perplexity  in 
his  voice,  he  said: 

"Out  there,  eh?  I  was  right  out 
there,  about  fifteen  feet  from  the 
house!  Well,  what  do  you  know 
about  that !  But  say — look  here,  now : 
Was  I  going,  or  coming?" 

"When  I  found  you,"  the  settler 
replied,  "both  you  and  your  horse 
were  down  in  the  snow. " 

"Were,  eh?  The  storm  had  put 
us  out.  Well,  all  right.  But  say, 
what  I  want  to  know  is — "  For 
a  time  he  stared  at  the  ceiling,  and 
then,  of  a  sudden,  he  shook  the 
bed  with  a  savage,  shattering  oath. 
"I  never  got  there,"  he  ruefully 
added,  "no,  sir,  I  never  got  to  town. 
I  tried,  honest  I  did — tried  hard,  but 
I  did  n't  make  it;  I  never  sent  that 
telegram. " 

Dailey  sniffled,  and  then  began  to 
cry  like  a  little  boy.  It  was  the 
choking,  futile  anger  of  one  who  has 
failed. 

"  You  're  alive,  though,  and  that  's 
something,  the  way  I  figure  it," 
the  homesteader  commented. 

"  I  had  to  go  to  town,  and  I  never 
got  there,"  Dailey  repeated,  and 
jerked  his  shaggy  head  back  and 
forth  on  the  pillow  to  shake  the  tears 
out  of  his  eyes.  "The  debate — I 
missed  that,  too!" 

"Debate!  Lord  a'mighty!  we  won't 
mind  about  that,  I  guess." 

"  But  I  do,  though;  I  do  mind  about 
it!"  He  was  silent,  and  he  began 
to  stare,  stare  hard  at  the  ceiling. 
When  he  spoke  again  there  was  quiet 
determination  in  his  voice.  "  I  '11 
win  it,  too.  Do  you  hear?  I  'm 
going  to  win  that  debate.  There  's 
a  girl  in  it.  So  you  see — you  under- 
stand—  No,  you  don't,  neither.  You 
think  I  'm  out  of  my  head  again." 

"  Doctor  says  you  're  to  lay  quiet 
and  not  get  excited  and  upset  about 
anything. " 

Dailey  raised  his  bandaged  bands, 
and  waving  them  wonderingly  before 
his  eyes,  quietly  remarked : 

"He  had  to  slice  off  some  of  my 
lunch  hooks,  did  n't  he? — and  some 
of  my  toes?" 


"You  were  in  awful  bad  shape. 
Your  boss  and  some  of  the  boys  from 
the  ranch  were  over  after  the  storm 
let  up,  and  they  fetched  the  doctor. 
Did  n't  look  like  we  could  pull  you 
through." 

"  But  you  did,  though,"  said  Dailey. 
"Here  I  am,  all  right.  And  my 
finger  and  thumb — I  got  them  left. 
Well,  that 's  good;  that 's  awful  nice. 
Bet  your  life  that 's  good!" 

He  was  quick  to  adjust  himself 
to  the  loss,  but  there  was  another 
misfortune  which  he  did  not  know 
how  to  bear.  One  day  in  February 
his  old  friend,  Dutch,  brought  him 
news  that  Kate,  his  Kate,  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married.  She  was  going 
to  be  the  wife  of  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

After  hearing  this  news  Dailey 
said  nothing.  He  meditated;  he 
clamped  his  teeth  together  and  help- 
lessly dragged  one  of  his  bandaged 
hands  back  and  forth  over  the  bed- 
quilt.  Then,  speaking  very  calmly, 
he  said: 

"A  good  man,  that  Farnsworth. 
Yes,  that 's  so,  but  all  the  same 
—  Dutch,  in  my  coat  pocket  there  's 
a  note-book.  I  scribbled  something 
in  it,  the  day  I  got  lost  in  the  hills 
and  thought  I  was  a  goner.  S'pose 
you  give  that  to  Kate — I  was  never 
sick  before  in  my  life,  Dutch — I  never 
was.  You  tell  her  that.  And  tell  her, 
Dutch,  that  it  gets  some  lonesome, 
but  tell  her  it 's  all  right;  tell  her 
I  got  her  to  think  about;  tell  her  I 
always  will  think  about  her.  And 
— and  tell  her,  Dutch,  that  maybe  it 
would  hurry  me  along  a  little  in 
getting  well,  if  only  she  would  n't 
go  and  hitch  up  with  Farnsworth 
before  I  had  a  chance  to  see  her" 

Be  sure  Dailey's  friend  did  not 
fail  to  deliver  the  message,  but  if 
it  made  any  impression  on  the  girl, 
she  at  least  did  not  alter  her  decision, 
and  each  Sunday,  when  the  fine 
spring  days  had  come,  she  went  for 
a  long  ride  or  a  long  drive  across 
the  prairie  with  the  man  to  whom 
she  was  promised. 

After  each  of  these  excursions  she 
returned  with  wild  flowers  in  her 
hand  and  the  bloom  of  health  glow- 


Y,  THAT  revolver;  he  could  scarcely  hold  it  up 
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ing  in  her  cheeks.  But  a  troubled 
look  had  come  into  her  eyes,  and  her 
mother,  housekeeper  at  the  ranch, 
noticed  the  change  and  fretted  about 
it.  What  possessed  the  girl  to  go 
around  like  that,  when  she  was  about 
to  marry  the  best  educated  man  in 
the  country?  The  mother,  for  her 
part,  had  set  her  heart  on  this 
match,  and  she  could  not  understand 
why  her  daughter  should  seem  so 
cold  and  uninterested.  For  Kate  no 
longer  sang  about  the  house,  nor 
did  she  joke  any  more  with  the  boys 
of  the  ranch  in  the  hearty  give-and- 
take  manner  which  had  made  her 
such  a  favorite. 

Then,  one  Sunday  morning  after 
breakfast,  as  the  girl  stood  on  the 
door-step  to  shake  out  the  red  and 
white  checked  table  cloth,  while 
chickens  came  running  to  pick  up 
the  crumbs  which  she  scattered  upon 
the  ground,  Kate  became  interested 
in  two  vehicles,  afar  off,  which  were 
steadily  advancing.  One  was  a  new 
buggy,  with  the  sunlight  twinkling 
gayly  upon  the  varnish  of  the  wheels. 
The  other  conveyance  was  a  buck- 
board  drawn  by  galloping  horses. 
Presently  both  teams  were  running, 
and  the  girl  perceived  that  it  was  a 
race. 

Shading  her  eyes  with .  her  hand, 
while  a  faint  pulse-beat  of  prairie 
breeze  fluttered  her  apron  strings 
and  played  with  a  ringlet  of  her 
red-brown  hair,  she  observed,  with 
straining  vision,  the  progress  of  the 
hurrying  teams. 

By  more  than  a  length  the  panting 
horses  of  the  buckboard  won  the 
race.  The  teams  came  charging  into 
the  dooryard  of  the  ranch  house, 
and  there  was  a  squealing  scamper 
of  little  pigs  and  a  wild  flutter  of 
chickens  that  fled  running  on  their 
yellow  legs,  their  necks  outstretched 
and  their  wings  anxiously  flapping. 

As  the  horses  stopped  short,  the 
driver  of  the  buckboard  awkwardly 
jerked    off    his    wide-brimmed    hat. 

44  Well,  here  we  are,"  he  said. 

And  the  man  in  the  buggy  added: 

11  Yes,  here  we  are." 

"  Both    are    welcome, "    said    the 


girl,  and  she  began  to  fold  the  table- 
cloth, pressing  the  centre  of  one  hem 
under  her  chin,  while  she  rather 
nervously  reached  out  in  front  of 
her  to  put  the  edges  together. 

44  No,  Kate,  it  can't  be  both, "  said 
the  man  in  the  buckboard.  "Here 
we  are,  now,  and  it  's  up  to  you. 
If  you  take  him  I  won't  bother  you 
any  more,  and  if  you  take  me,  he 
won't  bother  you  any  more. " 

With  amused  good  nature  the 
handsome  young  man  in  the  buggy 
inquired : 

41 A  bit  late,  aren't  you,  Tom? 
But  perhaps  you  don't  know  that 
Miss  Carrol  is  pledged  to  me. " 

These  words  Dailey  utterly  ignored. 
He  was  peering  intently  into  the 
woman's  eyes.  Then  he  said  with 
slow  emphasis: 

44 1  don't  want  to  cheat  you,  Kate; 
damaged  goods,  I  am — sort  of  crip- 
pled up."  He  started  to  raise  his 
maimed  hands,  but  faltered,  and 
the  muscles  of  his  face  twitched 
uneasily  as  he  dropped  his  wrists 
between  his  knees. 

But  the  man  in  the  buggy  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  those  almost 
fingerless  hands,  and  instinctively 
he  turned  away,  being  stricken  with 
that  primitive  aversion  which  the 
strong  have  for  cripples. 

Kate  saw  that  shrug  of  repulsion; 
she  saw,  too,  by  the  gleam  in  Dailey fs 
eyes  that  the  unspoken  affront  had 
stabbed  deep.  With  a  look  at  Farns- 
worth  the  girl  cried  out: 

44  How  could  you!" 

There  was  a  swift  flutter  of  her 
pink  skirts,  and  she  was  beside  the 
buckboard. 

44 Tom!  poor,  dear,  old  Tom!" 
she  said,  and  she  looked  up  at  the 
man  with  eyes  that  were  big  and 
soft  with  the  sympathy  and  protect- 
ing kindness  which  is  in  every  woman. 

It  may  be  that  Dailey  saw  in 
those  eyes  something  more  than 
that;  perhaps  he  saw  in  them  the 
something  he  had  been  hoping  and 
waiting  for — the  something  which 
even  the  girl  herself  did  not  know  was 
there.  But  he  said  nothing;  he  merely 
reached    down,   and   with   the  good 
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strength  which  had  courage  to  fight 
against  the  vast  snow-winds  of  the 
winter  tempest,  he  easily  swung  the 
girl  up,  and  set  her  gently  down  on 
the  seat  beside  him. 


The  song  of  songs  was  singing  in  the 
blood  of  each  of  them. 

Dailey  knew  it.  His  mouth  went 
to   hers  in   a    kiss   which  was   both 

plighting  and  a  challenge.     Then, 


Startled,   panting   with   a  conflict     with  steadfast  eyes,  he  looked  at  the 
of  emotions,  she  glanced  at  the  man,     driver  of  the  buggy, 
and  the  secret  of  her  soul  was  out.  "  Farnsworth, "  he  said,  "  I  win. " 


VAL  D'AOSTA 

By  FELICE  FERRERO 
II.— THE  ROMAN   PAST 


The  Roman  ruins  of  the  Val  d' 
Aosta  are,  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  among  the  most  important 
extant,  and  even  when  judged 
merely  as  objects  of  curiosity,  are 
among  the  most  impressive,  being  pro- 
bably second  only  to  those  of  Rome 
itself.  The  fact  may  seem  surprising 
at  first,  that  such  a  far-away  moun- 
tainous district  should  have  been 
endowed  with  so  many  lasting  monu- 
ments; but  it  can  easily  be  explained. 

Although  the  passes  of  the  Val  d' 


Aosta  had  been  used  by  Roman 
troops  before  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
the  valley  itself  came  definitely  into 
the  control  of  Rome  during  that 
period,  when  the  Salassi — the  previous 
possessors  of  the  valley — accepted  the 
inevitable  and  submitted  to  the  in- 
vading power  of  the  Republic,  or — 
according  to  some  records,  which  are, 
however,  contradicted  by  inscriptions 
in  the  valley— were  exterminated. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Romans  did  not 
force  their  supremacy  into  the  wild 
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fastnesses  of  the  heavily  wooded 
valley  without  very  serious  political 
motives.  The  scanty  mineral  re- 
sources of  a  district  remote  and 
difficult  of  access  would  have  hardly 
tempted  the  conquerors  of  kingdoms 
and  nations  into  the  long  and  danger- 
ous task  of  subduing  a  fierce  and 
independent  population  of  mountain- 
eers. After  the  conquest  of  Helvetia 
and  of  Gaul,  the  valley  of  Aosta 
was  no  longer  an  unknown  and  in- 
significant corner  of  the  earth:  it  had 
promptly  become  the  most  direct 
highway  between  Italy  and  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  Empire.  As  the 
Roman  power  grew  and  strengthened 
itself  beyond  the  Alps,  not  soldiers 
alone,  but  long  trains  of  merchandise 
and  large  numbers  of  travellers  went 
through  the  great  valley  and  over 
the  two  passes,  later  the  Great  and 
the  Little  St.  Bernard.  A  line  of 
communication  of  such  importance 
for  the  Empire  had  necessarily  to 
come  under  imperial  control.  Once 
the  Romans  were  in  the  valley, 
they  went  to  work  with  the  rapidity 


and  on  the  magnificent  scale  that 
characterized  them.  They  built  great 
consular  roads,  bridges,  markets;  es- 
tablished the  important  camp  of 
Augusta  Pretoria  (Aosta),  fortifying 
it  with  walls  and  towers,  and  beauti- 
fying it  with  arches  and  theatres; 
provided  the  townswith  water ;  erected 
hospices  along  the  roads,  near  the 
top  of  the  passes,  where  travellers 
could  find  refuge  in  storms,  and  rest 
at  all  times.  Here,  as  everywhere, 
order,  system,  peaceful  busy-ness 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Roman 
arms. 

Where  the  valley  opens  into  the 
plains,  stood  Eporedia  (now  Ivrea), 
once  a  noted  city,  with  a  population 
of  over  too, 000  inhabitants,  while  the 
town  that  has  succeeded  it  is  but  an 
easy-going,  big  village  of  7000  or  8000 
souls.  In  Roman  times  Eporedia 
was  probably  the  largest  city  of  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Po,  west  of  Milan. 
The  trip  over  the  Alps  was  then  an 
enterprise  of  respectable  magnitude, 
fraught  with  natural  dangers  and 
much  fatigue.     As  there  was  no  other 


On  the  milestone 
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means  of  getting  over  the  heights 
but  by  walking,  and  walking  is  slow, 
it  is  possible  that  a  caravan  of  mer- 
chants did  not  employ  less  than  a  week 
or  two  in  travelling  from  Eporedia 
to  Octodurus  (Martigny),  or  Aqua 
Gratian(B  (Aix-les-Bains).  Eporedia 
was  therefore  the  place  where  travel- 
lers naturally  stopped  to  rest  after 
arriving,  or  organized  their  caravans 
before  starting;  where  the  merchants 
of  the  plains  came  to  meet  those  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  merchants  of 
Italy  to  meet  those  from  Gaul ;  a  great 
trading  centre,  a  hotel  city,  bustling 
with  the  activities  of  lively  transit 
and  of  brisk  exchange,  like  some  big 
modern  railroad  centre,  a  St.  Louis 
or  Chicago.  Now  international  trade 
has  disappeared,  carried  by  the  rail- 
road lines  through  other  valleys  to 
other  markets.  In  the  few  minutes 
of  train-stop  at  the  station  of  Ivrea, 
the  traveller  of  to-day  is  wont  to  look, 
and  quite  unconcernedly,  out  of  the 
car-window,  at  the  town  asleep  in  its 
magnificent  amphitheatre  of  morenic 
hills,  the  last  throes  of  a  great 
mountain  system  as  it  dies  into  the 
plain. 


\   the  first  numerals  of  the  number  of  miles 

The  fact  that  the  Roman  Eporedia 
was  so  much  larger  than  the  modern 
Ivrea  explains  why  its  people  now-a- 
days  so  often  make  rich  finds  of 
Roman  relics  when  they  excavate  for 
foundations  of  houses,  or  for  wells,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  present  town, 
Eporedia  was  apparently  a  prominent 
centre  for  the  barrel-industry — if  we 
may  so  call  the  receptacle  that  in 
Roman  times  took  the  place  of  the 
barrel,  the  clay  amphora:  so  must  one 
conclude  from  the  number  of  vessels 
of  that  type  that  have  been  found 
massed  in  different  spots,  as  if  kept 
in  store  and  ready  for  shipment. 
Amphora  were  used  to  carry  water, 
wine  and  oil;  but  the  workmen  that 
dig  in  and  about  Ivrea  have  discovered 
that  they  once  had  also  another  use, — 
as  depositories  for  money — perhaps 
as  domestic  savings-banks.  One  may 
reckon  almost  to  a  certainty  that 
when  a  ditch-digger  finds  an  amphora, 
he  will  immediately  smash  it  to 
see  if  there  be  hidden  treasure  within 
it.  Generally  the  treasure  is  wanting 
and  he  loses  the  worth  of  the  amphora. 
This  careless  destruction  explains  the 
difficulty  of  finding  an  amphora  for 
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sale  in  Ivrea,  although  so  many  have 
been  brought  to  light. 

Sometimes,  however,  treasure  is 
actually  found,  and  the  story  goes 
that  a  few  years  ago  a  ditch-digger, 


formality,  in  the  custody  of  a  police- 
man specially  delegated  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  may  enter  its  seldom-opened 
doors.  The  museum  is  largely  rilled 
with    Japanese     bronzes,    porcelains 


who  had  thus  come  into  possession  of     and  lacquered  goods  of  the  end  of  the 


;  (ac 


A) 


several  thousand  silver  coins,  used 
them  to  buy  cigars:  whereupon,  the 
cigar-dealer,  a  shrewd  fellow,  through 
his  liberality  persuaded  the  ditch- 
digger  to  buy  only  of  him,  then  made 
a  snug  fortune  by  disposing  of  the 
coins  to  museums  and  collectors.  All 
these  coins  were  of  the  Republic,  in 
perfect  condition,  and  some  of  great 
rarity:  the  museum  of  Ivrea  possesses 
a  few  that  are  without  known  dupli- 
cates. An  old  gentleman  living  near 
Ivrea  has  some  wonderful  coins  of 
Julius  Cassar  that  look  as  if  they 
had  been  minted  only  a  few  years  ago ; 
the  writer  owns  one  that  bears  the 
name  and  effigy  of  C.  Piso,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Cassar,  lessee  of  the  mint. 

The  museum  of  Ivrea  is  small,  but 
exceedingly  valuable.  The  visitor  to 
it  must  first  go  to  the  city  hall  to  get 
a    permit   and   the    key;   after   this 


eighteenth  century,  presented  to  the 
town  by  one  of  its  citizens,  who  lived 
in  Japan  for  thirty  years,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century — a 
collection  that  has  been  valued  at 
between  one  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  museum  contains 
also — a  matter  of  more  interest  to  us 
at  this  moment — some  Roman  antiq- 
uities, chief  among  them,  the  tomb- 
stone of  ^buti us  Faustus,  surveyor ;  a 
very  rare  document  for  the  history 
of  science,  as  it  is  the  only  one  that 
supplies  a  design  of  the  Roman 
surveying  instrument,  the  groma. 
At  long  intervals,  students  of  Roman 
antiquities  come  from  afar  to  view  this 
rare  and  remarkable  stone  of  the  little 
museum  of  Ivrea:  officials  in  the 
town  hall  still  remember  the  time 
when-Mommsen's  assistant  came  all 
the  way  from  Berlin  on  purpose  to 
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make  a  cast  of  it.  The  modern 
Eporedienses  surely  cannot  be  accused 
of  exploiting  their  relics,  or  of  trying 
to  make  so  much  of  their  lapis  as 
their  Danish  contemporaries  do  with 
their  runic  stones, — not  so  old  by  a 
thousand  years! 

Something  else  worth  seeing  could 
the  Eporedienses  show  off,  had  they 
a  mind  to.  At  the  confines  of  the 
town,  the  river  Dora  flows  through 
a  very  narrow  gorge,  once  no  more 
than  60  or  70  feet!  When  the  fresh- 
ets came  with  the  melting  of  the 
snow  and  ice  in  the  mountains,  the 
rushing  waters,  held  back  in  the  nar- 
row gorge,  used  to  overflow  and 
spread  out  over  the  land  above  the 
city.  To  avoid  this  trouble,  self- 
renewed  every  spring,  the  Romans 
broadened  the  gorge  by  hewing 
away  the  solid  rock  on  one  side,  thus 


a  broad  shelf.  The  work  done  by  the 
Romans  is  yet  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
situation  for  which  it  was  intended. 

From  Eporedia  the  Roman  consular 
road  followed  mainly  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  modern  national  road,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  Tabula  Peulinger- 
iana,  of  the  Itineraria,  of  the  ancient 
geographers  and  of  its  remains  in  the 
valley  can  be  easily  traced  throughout. 

The  first  monumental  relic  of  the 
road  to  be  found  after  passing  Ivrea, 
barring  the  name  of  the  village  of 
Settime  (ad  Septimum,  or  Seventh 
mile-post),  is  the  bridge  at  Pont  St. 
Martin,  over  the  torrent  Lys.  It  can- 
not be  called  a  ruin,  because  it  is  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  as  it 
stands  to-day,  high  above  the  stony 
river-bed,  a  single  arch  of  splendid 
daring.  Although  no  longer  in  use, 
since    the    national    road    was    built 
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at  least  doubling  the  width  of  the 
passage.  A  modem  bridge,  thrown 
across  the  gorge  where  an  old  Roman 
bridge  once  stood,  affords  a  fine  view 
of  the  cut,  which  extends  as  far  down 
below  the  level  of  low  water  as  a  man 
could  reach:  at  that  point  the  rock,  left 
uncut,  projects  into  the  stream  like 


somewhat  lower  and  circles  the  village 
toavoid  its  narrow  and  ill -paved  street, 
the  ancient  bridge  served  its  purpose 
for  over  eighteen  centuries,  through 
the  heats  of  summer  and  the  frosts 
of  winter,  through  the  rage  of  storms 
sweeping  over  it  and  the  fury  of  the 
swollen  torrents  beating  against  its 
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solid  shoulders, — an  anonymous  mon- 
ument to  engineering  efficiency.  This 
bridge  is  especially  remarkable  be- 
cause it  is,  to  our  knowledge,  the 
greatest  single-arch  Roman  bridge  in 
existence ;  indeed,  it  is  a  work  of  such 
proportions  that  any  modem  builder 
would  be  proud  of  it;  moreover,  it 
offers  unsurpassed  opportunity  for 
studying  the  Romans'  way  of  bridge- 
building. 


are  imbedded  in  the  shoulders  of  solid 
masonry,  five  huge  granite  boulders, 
in  the  shape  of  regularly  hewn  prisms, 
protruding  from  the  surface  of  the  wall 
at  equal  distances:  on  the  top  of  each 
boulder  there  is  a  deep  cut.  Ap- 
parently, these  five  heavier  stones 
served  during  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  as  supports  for  the  wooden 
armature  of  the  vault. 

By  descending  to  the  bed  of  the 
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The  chord  of  the  bridge  measures 
105  feet ;  the  height  of  the  arch  above 
the  torrent  is  about  70  feet;  the  width 
of  the  roadway  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  is  17  feet;  at  the  ends,  18  feet. 
The  consular  road  was  therefore 
approximately  as  wide  as  the  modern 
national  roads  of  Italy.  As  I  said 
before,  the  bridge  consists  of  a  single 
arch ;  of  the  circular  type  always  found 
in  Roman  architecture,  it  rests  on 
both  sides  upon  solid  rock,  and,  on 
account  of  the  contour  of  the  banks, 
reaching  farther  down  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  The  vault  is  made 
of  large  blocks  of  granite.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  arch,  on  each  side,  there 


torrent,  which  is  half  dry  for  many 
months  of  the  year,  and  looking  up 
at  the  vault  from  beneath  it,  one 
observes  an  interesting  architectural 
detail.  The  bridge  is  not  built  en- 
tirely of  a  single  material,  but  01 
alternating  vertical  layers  of  granite 
blocks  and  a  sort  of  gravel  cement, — 
five  of  granite,  enclosing  four  of 
cement;  so  that  the  arch  looks  as  if 
it  were  made  up  of  nine  strips,  span- 
ning the  stream,  each  strip  in  itself 
an  arch  and  one-ninth  of  the  width 
of  the  bridge,  brought  and  held  to- 
gether by  some  invisible  medium. 
This  system  of  building  seems  to 
have     been    frequently  followed   by 
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the  Romans,  and  to  have  a  re- 
cognized standing  in  their  archi- 
tectural practice :  Vitruvius  mentions 
it  under  the  name  of  emplecton* 
Examples  of  the  system  can  often  be 
found  in  Roman  buildings;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  town  walls  of  Aosta, 
where  the  stone  facing  has  been  taken 
away  and  only  the  gravel  filling  left. 
Strange  it  appears,  however,  that  it 
should  have  been  followed  in  erecting 
such  a  comparatively  light  struc- 
ture as  a  bridge.  Yet  it  was  fre- 
quently adopted  for  bridges  also, 
as  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  an  arch 
over  the  torrent  Marmore,  at  Chatil- 
lon,  visible  just  below  the  new  bridge. 
A  Roman  bridge  was  there,  of  nine 
vertical  strata,  but  eight  of  the  slices 
have  been  peeled  away  by  time 
and  only  one  narrow  layer  of  stones 
still  stands,  resting  oh  much  broader 
shoulc'ers  on  both  sides  of  the  gorge. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  this 
manner  of  putting  bridges  together, 
the  bridge  at  Pont  St.  Martin  is  a  proof 
that  very  solid  construction  was  thus 
possible.  The  parapet  of  the  bridge 
is  of  poor  mediaeval  construction,  as 
is  also  the  gate,  which  closed  the 
entrance  to  the  village,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  bridge. 

After  a  pleasant  walk  of  half  an 
hour  up  the  valley  on  the  beautiful 
high-road,  through  a  level  plain  of 
gardens  and  orchards,  one  comes  to 
Donnaz,  where  the  valley  is  suddenly 
closed  by  an  immense  tumble  of  rocks, 
which  seems  to  preclude  any  pos- 
sibility of  passage.  To  make  progress 
appear  even  more  precarious,  there 
stands  a-top  of  the  towering  walls 
the  fortress  of  Bard,  grim  and  formi- 
dable, practically  useless  now,  but 
once  a  dreaded  guardian  of  this  spot; 
for  centuries  it  defied  the  assaults  of 
many  invading  enemies,  although  it 
could  not  withstand  the  cunning  of 
the  great  Napoleon. 

.Beyond  the  last  houses  of  the 
village  of  Donnaz,  one  comes  upon 
the  most  important  remaining  section 
of  the  old  consular  road  in  the  Val 
d* Aosta.  Where  the  village  ends,  a 
great  ravine  begins:  the  river  Dora 

♦VitTurius,  Dg  Architecture  Lib.  II.,  cap.  8. 


has  eaten  away  one  bank  and  left  a 
little  strip  of  land  on  the  opposite  side ; 
there  a  line  of  village  houses,  the 
modern  road  and  the  railroad  are 
huddled  together,  between  the  tumul- 
tuous waters  and  the  silent,  but  ever- 
impending,  menace  of  overhanging 
rock.  In  Roman  times,  matters  were 
worse:  the  waters  lashed  the  rocks 
on  both  sides,  as  they  whirled  through 
the  ravine.  There  was  nothing  then 
for  the  Roman  engineers  to  do  but 
cut  the  road  in  the  rock  part-way 
through  the  gorge,  as  far  as  a  little 
cove,  where  they  could  carry  it  to  the 
heights  above  the  ravine,  and  so  sur- 
mount the  remaining  stretch  of 
difficulty.  This  they  did,  and  most 
of  the  big  cut,  with  a  short  tunnel 
they  made  for  the  road  at  one  point, 
is  still  there,  a  great  work  well  done. 
As  it  appears  to-day,  the  cut  is  500 
feet  long  and  about  40  feet  high,  and 
has  a  road  width  of  about  16  feet: 
the  mountain-wall  is  made  perpen- 
dicular, at  a  perfect  right-angle  with 
the  road-bed.  On  the  face  of  the 
cut,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  there  is  a 
mile-stone,  semicircular  in  relief, 
which  bears  the  number  XXXVI — 
the  distance  in  Roman  miles  from 
Augusta  Praetoria.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  cut  stands  the  tunnel,  about 
16  feet  long,  16  feet  high,  and  10 
feet  wide,  through  which  the  road 
passed :  it  was  evidently  bored  to  save 
some  work  in  cutting  down  the 
mountain-rock.  On  the  outside,  the 
tunnel  is  gracefully  decorated  with 
lines  imitating  an  arched  gateway. 
This  tunnel-arch  was  used  during  the 
middle  ages  as  a  town  gate  for  Donnaz, 
the  hinges  on  which  the  gates  swung 
being  still  left  in  the  rock.  The 
tunnel  has  been  so  badly  cracked  by 
inclement  weather  that  a  supporting 
column  of  brick  was  recently  built 
within  it  to  keep  it  from  sudden 
collapse.  The  brick  pile  is  unsightly 
and  occupies  most  of  the  space  inside 
the  tunnel,  but  it  was  necessary,  to 
save  the  vault  from  utter  ruin.  The 
amount  of  rock  taken  out  of  the 
Donnaz  cut  must  have  been  not  far 
from  10,000  cubic  yards,  and  all  of  it 
was  very  hard  porphyritic  gneiss. 
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How  was  the  work  done?  A  defi- 
nite answer  to  this  question  is  hardly 
possible,  since  it  implies  a  solution  of 
the  whole  problem  of  how  the  ancients 
worked  stone,  a  solution  that  has  not 
yet  been  found.  Some  students  of 
historical  engineering  suppose  that  it 
was  done  by  sheer  manual  labor  with 
the  use  of  cold  chisel  and  hammer, 
an  hypothesis  not  to  be  excluded, 
although  such  a  work  accomplished 
by  hand  would  be  of  stupendous 
magnitude.  Whether  the  somewhat 
mysterious  process  of  heating  the 
stone  and  treating  it  with  vinegar 
or  water  was  used;  whether  the  even 
more  mysterious  explosive  that  Hen- 
nebert  is  inclined  to  fancy,  under  the 
name  oxos  of  Appianus  Alexandrinus, 
was  called  into  action;  or  whether  the 
stone  saws  that  the  ancients  employed 
in  their  quarries  had  a  part  in  the 
work,  is  probably  beyond  our  present 
supply  of  information.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  cut,  which 
might  be  of  primary  weight  in  coming 
to  some  conclusion,  does  not  reveal 
the  secret,  because  after  the  cut  had 
been  made  the  engineers  took  care 
to  have  the  whole  surface  as  accurately 
smoothed  over  and  polished  as  the 
coarse  nature  of  the  stone  allowed; 
this,  probably,  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering it  less  responsive  to  the  in- 
fluence of  atmospheric  and  climatic 
conditions.  All  traces  of  the  action 
of  instruments  were  thus  obliterated. 
One  can  make  out,  chiselled  on  the 
wall,  some  horizontal  lines,  inter- 
rupted at  regular  distances  by  small 
circles.  Under  each  of  these  circles 
may  also  be  seen,  on  a  vertical  line, 
other  circles  at  a  distance  of  exactly 
two  Roman  feet  (i  foot  and  nj  inch- 
es, English),  from  centre  to  centre. 
Those  markings  probably  had  some 
special  function  in  regulating  the 
work,  but  throw  no  light  on  the  pro- 
cess itself. 

Beyond  Donnaz,  the  consular  road 
climbed  the  heights  of  Bard:  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  village  are  still  to  be 
seen  Roman  embankment-walls  to 
hold  the  road  along  the  edge  of  the 
declivity.  It  descended  again  to  the 
valley  and  there  followed  the  direction 


of  the  modern  highway,  which,  at  that 
point,  is  cut  by  the  river  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ravine.  Other  minor 
traces  of  the  road  can  be  found  at 
Verrfes,  a  town  of  Roman  origin 
(Vitricium),  where  many  of  the 
houses  are  built  on  Roman  foundation ; 
near  St.  Vincent,  where  the  ruins 
of  a  bridge  span  the  torrent  Sillian, 
and  bits  of  paving  remain,  and  at 
Chatillon,  where  the  strip  of  bridge, 
already  described,  crosses  the  Mar- 
more.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Pdnis, 
at  the  opening  of  the  gulch  of  Clava- 
lit£,  there  rises  an  enormous  pile,  a 
veritable  hill,  now  covered  with  grass 
and  trees,  of  scoria  and  other  refuse 
from  ancient  copper  mines.  The 
shaft  and  tunnels  of  the  mines  as  well 
as  the  ruins  of  the  smelters  can  be 
found  not  far  away.  This  waste  ma- 
terial, which  still  contains  a  notice- 
able amount  of  copper, — sufficient, 
perhaps,  to  make  worth  while  the 
reduction  of  it  by  modern  means, — is 
at  present  being  used  to  macadamize 
the  road  between  Chatillon  and  Aosta, 
so  that  any  one  who  would  examine 
it  without  taking  the  trouble  of  going 
to  Clavalit6,  may  help  himself  to  free 
specimens  from  the  mounds  by  the 
roadside  that  await  distribution !  Far- 
ther up,  the  village  of  Quart  bears 
in  its  name  the  sign  of  its  Roman 
origin  (ad  Quartum,  four  miles  from 
Aosta). 

Thus  tracing  almost  step  by  step  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  road,  we  reach 
the  main  town  of  the  valley,  Aosta — 
Augusta  Pretoria,  the  strong  and 
flourishing  colony  of  Augustus.  After 
the  final  conquest  of  the  region,  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Salassi,  the  country 
was  divided,  according  to.  a  Roman 
custom,  among  the  soldiers,  and  the 
colony  was  established  in  place  of 
the  camp  of  the  conquering  general, 
T.  Varro  Murena, — a  colony  and  a 
stronghold  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
garrison,  powerful  walls,  watch-towers 
and  military  stores.  The  colony,  ly- 
ing, as  it  did,  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  roads,  coming  over  the  Mons 
J  wis  (Grand  St.  Bernard),  and  the 
Alpis  Grata  (Petit  St.  Bernard),  with 
the  traffic  from  Gaul  and  Helvetia 
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focussing  in  it,  through  not  only  the 
two  great  passes  just  mentioned,  but 
also  the  less  important  one  of  Cre- 
monis  Jugum  (Col  de  la  Seigne), 
soon  acquired  significance  and  pros- 
perity, and  was  adorned  with  theatres, 
monuments  and  public  buildings  of 
proportions  that  seem  almost  out  of 
place  in  such  a  corner  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

From  whatever  side  we  approach 
Aosta,  it  is  Augusta  Pretoria  with  its 
ruins  that  greets  us  first.  If  we  come 
by  railroad,  a  short  distance  from  the 
station  we  enter  the  city  through  a 
wide  gap  opened  in  the  Roman  walls, 
opened  most  ill-advisedly,  at  the  very 
point  where  the  walls  were  best  pre- 
served, had  their  full  height  and  all  the 
stone  facing  of  the  emplecton.  Imme- 
diately to  the  right  there  still  stands 
one  of  the  square  towers — easily 
accessible  through  the  public  gardens 
inside  of  the  walls — that  were  placed 
at  regular  distances  along  the  walls 
as  watch-posts:  the  tower  has  two 
stories  above  the  upper  level  of  the 
walls,  and  three  round-arched  win- 
dows on  each  side,  on  each  floor. 

If  we  approach  the  town  on  the 
eastern  side,  coming  from  the  lower 
valley  on  the  high-road,  we  see  first  a 
Roman  bridge  without  a  river!  Un- 
der this  bridge  once  flowed  a  torrent, 
the  Bauthegium  of  the  Romans,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  glaciers  of  the 
Dent  d'  H&ens,  in  the  high  side- 
valley  Pelline.  To  be  sure,  the  tor- 
rent is  running  yet,  but  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  Buthier.  Very  early 
in  Roman  imperial  history,  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  the  bridge,  there 
began  a  struggle  between  the  stream, 
whose  waters  are  swollen  and  violent 
at  freshet-time,  in  late  spring  and 
early  summer,  and  the  narrow,  ob- 
structing arch  of  the  bridge.  The 
torrent  pounded  with  all  fury  against 
the  solid  shoulders  of  the  bridge 
year  after  year  and  century  after 
century,  until,  finally,  unable  to 
undo  its  rival,  it  moved  off,  digging  for 
itself  another  bed  about  fifty  yards 
away. 

Beyond  the  Roman  bridge  over  no 
Bauthegium  and  the  modern  bridge 


over  the  Buthier,  the  road  passes 
beneath  the  arch  of  Augustus,  erected 
24  B.  C,  to  celebrate  the  decisive 
Roman  occupation  of  the  valley. 
All  the  decorations  have  disappeared, 
but  the  arch  itself  is  in  perfect  state 
of  preservation — the  best  Roman 
monument  in  size  and  condition  out- 
side of  Rome.  High  within  its  curve, 
occupying  the  position  of  a  chord, 
there  is  a  strong  iron  bar,  which  sup- 
ports a  huge  crucifix,  reaching  to  the 
vault. 

This  sign  of  the  Second  Rome  was 
put  there  some  six  or  seven  centuries 
ago,  a  symbol  of  the  Second  Italy, 
grown  upon  the  First.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Third  Italy  also  are  rarely 
wanting, — a  bent  old  woman,  a  pair 
of  jolly  urchins,  at  the  base  of  the 
arch,  basking  in  the  sun. 

A  quarter-mile  beyond  the  arch, 
we  come  again  to  the  walls.  It  was 
the  south  side  we  saw  from  the  station ; 
it  is  the  eastern  side  we  come  to  from 
the  arch.  On  this  side,  the  modern 
inhabitants  of  the  city  did  not  need  to 
open  the  walls  for  a  passage,  since 
the  gates  are  still  there,  ready  for 
service  in  all  their  ancient  formidable- 
ness — the  Porta  Praetoriana  of  the 
Colony,  another  impressive  monument 
of  powerful  construction,  which  has 
no  equal,  not  even  in  Rome.  The 
gates  are  double  and  form  a  large 
quadrangle  of  colossal  walls,  con- 
nected with  the  city  walls  on  both 
sides.  The  open  space  within  the 
quadrangle  communicates  with  the 
outside  and  the  town  through  three 
gateways  of  differing  size:  the  mid- 
dle one,  about  28  feet  wide,  for  vehi- 
cles and  beasts  of  burden;  the  two 
side  ones,  each  about  8  feet  wide, 
for  pedestrians,  reproduce  on  a  large 
scale  the  scheme  of  many  Roman 
gates,  among  them  those  still  standing 
in  Milan.  The  present  height  of  the 
middle  arch  is  about  20  feet:  impres- 
sive as  the  monument  is,  it  would  be 
much  more  so,  if  several  small  houses 
and  a  little  chapel  that  lean  upon  the 
gates  were  torn  away,  and  the  level 
of  the  present  street  brought  down 
to  that  of  the  Roman  roadway,  10  feet 
below    it.     If    we    enter    Aosta    on 
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the  road  from  the  upper  valley,  we 
again  pass  the  Roman  walls,  on 
the  west  side,  at  the  point  where 
once  stood  the  Porta  Decumana.  The 
gateway  has  disappeared,  but  another 
watch-tower  is  still  left.  It  is  now 
called  the  tower  of  the  leper,  because 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury a  leper  was  shut  up  in  it,  and 
died  there,  after  thirty  years  of  iso- 
lation. 

If  we  approach  Aosta  from  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  we  meet  the  Roman 
walls  again, — this  time  on  the  north 
side ;  they  yet  encompass  the  town  in 
their  entirety,  and,  although  in  some 
parts  dilapidated,  can  be  followed 
and  in  most  places  inspected,  now 
from  a  street,  now  from  a  field,  where- 
ever  beggarly  mediaeval  and  modern 
dwellings  have  not  found  it  conven- 
ient to  ask  of  the  solid  old  defence 
support  for  their  frail  frames,  or  the 
saving  of  building  a  whole  side.  They 
form  a  rectangular  enclosure  of  almost 
exactly  a  third  of  a  mile  by  a  half. 
The  town  within,  which  used  to 
number  32  large  square  blocks,  is 
practically  built  on  the  same  plan 
to-day. 

Aosta  has  other  numerous  ruins  of 
Augusta  Praetoria:  ruins  of  the  am- 
phitheatre, of  the  sewer  system; 
and  a  huge  wall,  70  feet  high,  with 
two  rows  of  windows,  which  belonged 
to  the  theatre.  There  is  a  series  of 
arcades  of  great  proportions,  about 
300  feet  square,  which  are  probably 
still  whole,  underground;  only  a  few 
parts  are  visible;  over  the  rest, 
modern  houses  have  been  erected, 
saving  the  expense  of  foundations. 
Inscriptions  are  innumerable :  in  many 
a  stable,  one  comes  accidentally  across 
a  cow  comfortably  munching  under 
the  vault  of  a  Roman  arch,  or  a  horse 
stamping  upon  a  Roman  mosaic! 

In  the  country  near  Aosta,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Buthier,  are  still  to  be 
found  nins  of  the  old  aqueducts 
that  carr  ed  drinking  water  from  the 
torrent  to  Augusta  Praetoria:  in  sev- 
eral places  the  water  was  carried  by 
lead  pipes,  in  continuation  of  the 
aqueduct '  these  are  yet  in  existence. 

A  few  hours  on  foot  from  Aosta, 


on  the  way  toward  the  valley  of  Cogne 
and  above  the  village  oi  AymavUle, 
there  is  another  Roman  curiosity,  a 
structure  quite  unique.  It  is  a  bridge 
— the  so-called  Pondel — thrown  over 
the  torrent  Grand'  Eivia  at  the  im- 
posing height  of  over  170  feet:  it  has 
two  stories,  the  lower  in  the  form  of  a 
gallery  1 60  feet  long,  but  scarcely  3  feet 
wide,  with  15  little  windows  on  one 
side  and  12  on  the  other;  the  upper 
story  is  about  15  feet  higher,  un- 
covered, somewhat  wider,  with  the 
parapet  toward .  the  upper  valley 
over  6  feet  high,  while  that  toward 
the  lower  valley  is  only  3  feet  and  a 
half.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  speculation  and  of  wordy  strife 
among  historians  and  archaeologists 
as  to  the  original  use  of  this  odd 
bridge.  The  archaeologist  Promis 
surmises  that  the  upper  passage  was 
used  by  animals  and  the  lower  one  by 
people;  the  historian  Pingone  con- 
siders, instead,  the  upper  passage  to 
have  been  a  water-channel.  The 
higher  parapet  was  built  evidently  to 
shelter  people  from  the  hurricane-like 
winds  that  sweep  down  the  valley  and 
are  particularly  violent  through  this 
gorge.  Why  any  bridge  should  be 
there  at  all  is  hard  to  explain;  the 
point  where  it  stands  is  a  long  way 
from  the  line  of  consular  roads,  and, 
moreover,  the  bridge  itself  is  too 
narrow  for  a  highway.  There  is  an 
inscription  on  it  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Imp.  Caesare.  Augusto.  XIII.  cos.  desig. 
C.   Avillius.   C.  F.   C.  Aimus.  Patavinus 

Privatum 

and  seems  to  indicate  that  the  bridge 
was  private  property.  The  theory 
goes  that  two  gentlemen  of  Padua, 
Aimus  and  Avillius — rich  they  must 
necessarily  have  been — owned  estates 
at  that  point  of  the  valley  and  con- 
nected them  by  means  of  this  bridge ; 
a  mere  inference,  of  course,  but  Aimus 
and  Avillius  must  have  been  notabili- 
ties and  intimately  associated  in  that 
neighborhood,  since  the  village  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley — Aymaville — 
evidently  bears  their  combined  names. 
As  we  proceed  up  the  Val  d'Aosta 
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toward  Courmayeur,  the  traces  of  the 
consular  road  can  again  be  picked  up 
here  and  there,  close  by  the  modern 
road.  At  St.  Pierre  there  are  ruins 
of  embankments,  and  a  cut  in  the 
rock;  at  Villeneuve  there  are  .inscrip- 
tions, and  some  houses  and  the  castle 
rest  on  Roman  foundations;  at  Liver- 
ogne  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  bridge. 
Beyond  Liverogne,  before  reaching 
Avise,  the  modern  road  follows  a 
natural  cut  in  the  rocks,  high  above 
the  river,  where  the  Roman  road  also 
passed:  by  leaning  over  the  parapet 
toward  the  steep  slope,  we  may  ad- 
mire the  superbstone  masonry — walls, 
pilasters,  buttresses,  arches — that  the 
Roman  engineers  put  up  to  support 
not  only  their  own  road,  but  also  that 
of  their  nineteenth-century  successors. 
Similar  works  are  in  use  at  the  cut  of 
the  Pierre  Taill£e. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  road,  we  find 
two  Roman  names  of  villages,  Pale- 
sieux  (Palesiacum),  and  Courmayeur 
(Curia  Major).  In  the  vicinity  of 
Courmayeur  there  were  Roman  gold 
mines;  above  the  village  rises  the 
Mt.  Crammont  which  the  Romans 
learned  to  climb  as  Mons  Cremonis 
to  enjoy  the  wonderful  panorama  of 
the  valley  and  of  the  Saltus  Grains, 
the  Mt.  Blanc ;  in  its  fields  well  forth 
mineral  springs,  whose  waters  the 
ancients  drank  in  search  of  health, 
exactly  as  do  moderns.  Other  re- 
mains of  Roman  times — memories, 
rather  than  ruins — appear  on  the 
way  to  the  Petit  St.  Bernard,  where 
the  road  passes  through  La  Thuile 
(Ariolica),  and  on  the  Pass,  where  a 
few  stones  mark  the  sites  once  occu- 
pied by  a  hospice  for  the  knights  and 
one  for  the  plebs  that  travelled  over 
the  Alpis  Grata. 

More  remains  we  find  on  the  Grand 
St.  Bernard,  the  Mons  J  avis,  to  which 
the  consular  road  climbed  through 
Clausurce  Augnstance  (Clusaz),  and 
Endracinum  (St.  Rh6my).  On  the 
shores  of  the  little  lake  beside  the 
hospice — Locus  Penus — we  can  see 
the  last  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Penninus,  where  the  traveller  stopped 
and  made  votive  offerings  to  the 
supreme  god  of  the  heights.     In  the 


ruins  were  discovered  inscriptions, 
bronze  weapons  and  statuettes,  orna- 
ments, rings,  5000  coins,  beside  small 
objects  of  all  kinds:  these  have  been 
gathered  into  a  little  museum,  at- 
tached to  the  hospice.  If  it  were 
possible  to  drain  the  deep,  cold  lake, 
many  more  things  could  be  brought 
to  light:  the  modest  and  simple 
traveller,  who  could  not  afford  to 
make  a  large  offering  to  Jupiter  in  his 
temple,  was  wont,  as  he  passed  by, 
to  throw  something  into  the  lake, — a 
small  coin,  a  medal,  any  trinket 
whatsoever,  as  a  token  of  pious 
devotion,  which  the  generous  Father 
of  Gods  and  Men  repaid  with  his  good 
will. 

The  inscriptions  tell  us  the  tale  of 
many  a  crossing  by  troops,  on  their 
merciless  mission  of  glory  and  con- 
quest: Consul  Cassius  Longinus  went 
over  with  his  legions  in  the  year  647 
of  Rome,  on  his  way  to  fight  the 
Helvetians;  Consul  Sergius  Galba 
passed  with  the  Xllth  legion  and  cav- 
alry in  the  year  697  of  Rome;  in  69 
A.D.  Alienus  Cecina  came  from  Gaul 
with  Gallic  and  German  legions  to 
help  Vitellius  against  Otho;  L.Paccius, 
centurion  of  the  Vlth  legion,  "vic- 
torious, pious  and  happy,"  and  other 
minor  personages,  left  undated  records 
of  their  journeys.  The  inscriptions, 
as  far  as  their  time  can  be  gathered 
from  the  manner  of  the  workmanship, 
the  type  of  the  letters  and  the  form  of 
the  Latin,  extend  over  a  long  period, 
from  the  early  Empire  to  the  first 
barbaric  invasion.  When  the  Roman 
Empire  feU,  and  its  authority,  its 
power  and  its  splendid  social  organi- 
zation disappeared,  Mons  Jovis  began 
to  be  the  haunt  of  brigands,  and  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Penninus,  a  store- 
house for  booty.  Political  darkness 
set  in  over  the  Pass,  as  over  the 
whole  valley  and  the  whole  civilized 
world  of  the  time.  For  five4  or 
six  centuries,  until  men  began  slow- 
ly to  awake  from  the  heavy  swoon 
into  which  the  convulsion  of  the 
German  migrations  had  thrown  them, 
the  shadow  of  death  reigned  and 
left  no  record  but  that  of  sinister 
dreams. 


OUR  CHINESE  POLICY 

Are  We  Shutting  an  Open  Door? 

By  JOHN  FOORD 
Secretary  op  the  American  Asiatic  Association 


HE   commercial   re- 
lations     of       the 
United   States 
with    China    were 
exceedingly     slen- 
der   eighty    years 
ago;  and  the  era 
of    political    rela- 
tions begins  with  the  treaty  of  1844. 
For  the  first  forty  years  of  our  inter- 
course with  the  Middle  Kingdom,  we 
were  chiefly  occupied  in  the  endeavor 
to  break  down  Chinese  exclusiveness ; 
in  the  second  forty,  the  most  notable 
feature  of  our  policy  has  been  the 
erection     of     barriers     against     the 
Chinese,  resembling  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible those  we  had  induced  China  to 
remove  as  against  ourselves. 

The  contrast  between  our  point  of 
view  in  these  two  periods  is  striking. 
When  Caleb  Cushing  went  as  Minister 
and  Commissioner  to  China,  in  May, 
1843,  he  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, Secretary  of  State,  to  assert  and 
maintain,  on  all  occasions,  the  equal- 
ity and  independence  of  his  country. 
The  Chinese  were  apt  to  speak  of  per- 
sons coming  into  the  Empire  from 
other  nations  as  tribute-bearers  to 
the  Emperor.  Mr.  Cushing  was  cau- 
tioned that  all  ideas  of  this  kind 
respecting  his  mission  should  be  im- 
mediately met  by  a  declaration,  "not 
made  ostentatiously,  or  in  a  manner 
reproachful  toward  others,"  that  he 
was  no  tribute-bearer.  Our  first  di- 
rect overtures  to  China  were  thus  con- 
ditioned on  the  knowledge  that  we 
had  to  do  with  a  people  who  thought 
us  their  inferiors,  and  with  a  Gov- 
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eminent  which  expected  to  be  ap- 
proached in  an  attitude  of  humility. 

For  the  next  quarter  of  a  century, 
graver  domestic  problems  did  not  en- 
tirely obscure  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing good  relations  with  China.  We 
kept  sedulously  aloof  from  the  coer- 
cive measures  employed  by  France 
and  England,  declaring,  in  the  words 
of  Secretary  Cass,  that  this  coun- 
try was  not  at  war  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China,  and  did  not  seek  to 
enter  that  Empire  for  any  other  pur- 
poses than  those  of  lawful  commerce, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  its  citizens.  Neverthe- 
less, as  President  Buchanan  said  in  his 
annual  message  of  December,  1 858,  our 
neutral  position  in  the  hostilities  con- 
ducted by  Great  Britain  and  France 
against  China  did  not  interfere  with 
the  sending  of  instructions  to  Minister 
Reed  to  co-operate  cordially  with  the 
British  and  French  Ministers  in  all 
peaceful  measures  to  secure  by  treaty 
"those  just  concessions  to  foreign 
commerce  which  the  nations  of  the 
world  had  a  right  to  demand." 

The  nations  of  the  world  kept  on 
"demanding"  concessions  for  their 
own  commerce  in  China,  and  lecturing 
that  country — sometimes  with  the  aid 
of  grapeshot — on  her  blindness  in 
adhering  to  "a  narrow  and  exclu- 
sive policy."  Our  own  Government, 
while  abjuring  the  use  of  force,  was 
careful  to  secure  full  participation  in 
the  benefit  of  concessions  that  other 
nations  extorted  at  the  cannon's 
mouth.  The  burst  of  enthusiasm 
which,  in   1868,  greeted  the  special 
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mission  from  China,  headed  by  Anson 
Burlingame,  extended  across  the  con- 
tinent. Even  in  California,  where 
opposition  to  the  Chinese  was  already 
regarded  as  a  valuable  asset  for  an 
ambitious  politician,  so  rabid  a  dema- 
gogue as  Governor  Haight  felt  con- 
strained to  say  that,  while  opinions 
differ  on  the  question  of  immigration 
and  other  subjects,  "there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  upon  the  desir- 
ableness of  unrestricted  commercial 
intercourse  with  China." 

Our  State  Department,  under  whose 
instructions  Mr.  Burlingame  had 
served  for  six  years  as  Minister  to 
China,  and  with  whose  consent  he  had 
accepted  from  China  the  post  of  envoy 
to  the  United  States,  was  free  to 
admit  that  the  proposed  relationship 
was  two-sided.  During  his  service  as 
American  Minister,  Mr.  Burlingame 
had  steadfastly  contended  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  fair  diplomatic  action  in 
China  for  force,  and  he  had  even  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  British,  French 
and  Russian  Ministers  to  say  that 
they  entirely  approved  his  views  and 
policy.  The  main  purpose  of  his 
mission  to  the  nations  of  the  West 
was  to  establish  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity— that  is,  to  secure  the  same 
"privileges,  immunities  and  exemp- 
tions" for  Chinese  in  other  countries 
as  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  other 
nations  were  granted  in  China. 

Our  Government  made  haste  to 
accept  the  treaty  proposed  by  Mr. 
Burlingame;  and  when  ratifications 
were  finally  exchanged,  in  December, 
1869,  Secretary  Fish  assured  him  that 
the  announcement  was  received  with 
much  satisfaction  by  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet.  This  treaty  repre- 
sented a  reasoned  policy,  adopted 
after  ample  study  of  the  conditions 
best  fitted  to  promote  commercial 
intercourse  with  China.  Some  appre- 
hension had  been  expressed  that  the 
eighth  article  would  put  an  end  to 
what  is  known  as  the  co-operative 
policy  of  the  great  powers  in  China; 
and  in  regard  to  this  Secretary  Fish 
felt  bound  to  say  that,  so  far  as  that 
policy  was  aggressive,  and  attempted 
to  force  upon  China  measures  which 


could  not  be  enforced  upon  a  Euro- 
pean or  American  state  under  the  code 
which  regulates  the  intercourse  of 
civilized  nations,  the  article  might 
prevent  the  United  States  from  par- 
ticipating in  such  a  policy. 

While  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
still  hung  in  the  balance  at  Peking, 
Secretary  Fish  asked  Mr.  Bancroft  to 
impress  on  Mr.  Burlingame,  then  in 
Berlin,  the  importance  of  having  de- 
fined in  a  permanent  law,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  relations  thereafter  to 
exist  between  the  United  States  and 
China.  Every  month  was  bringing 
thousands  of  Chinese  emigrants  to 
the  Pacific  Coast;  they  had  already 
crossed  the  mountains  and  were  be- 
ginning to  be  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  continent.  "By  their  assiduity, 
patience  and  fidelity,  and  by  their 
intelligence,"  said  Mr.  Fish,  "they 
have  earned  the  good-will  and  con- 
fidence of  all  who  employed  them." 
The  Secretary  of  State  found  good 
reason  to  think  that  this  thing  would 
continue  and  increase;  while,  on  the- 
other  hand,  in  China,  there  would 
be  an  increase  in  the  resident  Ameri- 
can population  corresponding  with 
the  growth  of  our  country,  with  the 
development  of  its  resources  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  and  with  the  new  po- 
sition in  the  commerce  of  the  world 
which  it  took  with  the  completion  of 
the  Pacific  railroad. 

So  much  for  the  ideal.  The  hard 
facts  of  the  case  were  that,  even  while 
we  were  urging  the  Emperor  of  China 
and  his  advisers  to  accept  "the 
articles  additional  to  the  treaty  of 
1858  (commonly  known  as  the  Bur- 
lingame treaty),"  the  fates  which  pre- 
side over  our  politics  had  willed  it  that 
fair  dealing  with  China  was  hence- 
forth to  be  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  that  the 
control  of  our  Chinese  policy  was 
about  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
California  labor  unions  and  the  hood- 
lums of  the  Sand  Lots.  When  the 
Central  Pacific  Railway  was  finished 
in  1869,  the  trans-continental  roads 
were  employing  nearly  ten  thousand 
men,  nine  tenths  of  whom  were 
Chinese.     But  for  their  aid,  Leland 
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Stanford  declared,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  complete  the  western 
portion  of  that  great  enterprise  within 
the  time  required  by  law.  He  added 
that  the  Chinese  laborers  were  peace- 
able, industrious  and  economical,  apt 
to  learn  and  quite  as  efficient  as  men 
of  any  other  race.  The  discharge 
of  these  men,  with  the  contempo- 
raneous appearance  of  a  financial 
panic,  made  the  position  of  the  Chi- 
nese in  the  labor  market  a  ready  sub- 
ject for  demagogues.  It  was  more 
than  ever  "good  politics"  in  Califor- 
nia to  organize  against  the  China- 
men a  campaign  of  falsehood  and 
of  outrage,  and,  as  the  electoral  vote 
of  California  came  to  be  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  a  closely 
balanced  Presidential  election,  it  was 
found  to  be  "bad  politics"  to  allow 
the  Democrats  to  reap  all  the  profit  of 
anti-Chinese  agitation. 

And  so,  almost  before  the  ink  was 
dry  on  the  signatures  of  the  treaty  of 
1868,  powerful  influences  were  at 
work  to  nullify  its  provisions.  These 
came  to  a  head  with  the  sweeping 
Democratic  victory 'in  California  in 
1875,  and  developed  into  riot  and  out- 
rage in  those  distressful  years  for  the 
Coast,  1876-7.  The  California  Sen- 
ators importuned  the  President  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  China  to 
modify  the  Burlingame  treaty,  and 
by  1879  Congress  had  passed  so  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  anti- 
Chinese  elements,  that  a  bill  which 
provided  that  no  vessel  should  bring 
more  than  fifteen  Chinese  to  this 
country  at  one  time  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  and  the 
Senate  by  a  sufficient  majority.  It 
was  vetoed  by  President  Hayes  on  the 
ground  that  the  denunciation  of  any 
treaty  could  only  be  justified  by 
reasons  of  the  highest  justice  and  the 
highest  necessity,  which  in  the  present 
case  did  not  exist.  It  had  become 
sufficiently  obvious,  however,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  preserve 
much  longer  anything  like  harmony 
between  our  legislation  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  1868.  A  bill 
was  accordingly  submitted  to  Con- 
gress directing   the  appointment  of 


commissioners  to  negotiate  at  Peking 
such  a  modification  of  our  treaties  as 
would  permit  of  legislation  restricting 
the  influx  of  Chinese  laborers.  Mr. 
James  B.  Angell,  President  of  Michi- 
gan University,  was  then  our  Minis- 
ter; and  Messrs.  John  F.  Swift  of 
California  and  William  Henry  Trescot 
of  South  Carolina  were  appointed  to 
act  with  him  in  obtaining  the  desired 
modifications. 

The  result  was  a  composite  product, 
but  as  it  represents  to-day  the  last 
word  of  our  treaty  negotiations  with 
China  in  regard  to  immigration,  the 
Convention  of  1880  must  shortly 
require  more  serious  attention  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  and  people 
than  has  yet  been  accorded  to  it. 
That  is  to  say,  the  frankly  restrictive 
treaty  of  1894  having  been  denounced 
by  China  and  terminated  by  limita- 
tion in  1904,  in  the  absence  of  any  new 
treaty,  we  must  seek  in  that  of  1880 
for  what  Secretary  Fish  called  "the 
permanent  law,"  defining  the  rela- 
tions between  China  and  the  United 
States.  But  the  agreement  of  1880 
cannot  be  dealt  with  as  an  isolated 
instrument.  Its  preamble  bears  this 
express  declaration:  "Whereas  the 
Government  of  the  United  States, 
because  of  the  constantly  increasing 
immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  to 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  embarrassments  consequent  upon 
such  immigration,  now  desires  to 
negotiate  a  modification  of  the  exist- 
ing treaties  which  shall  not  be  in 
direct  contravention  of  their  spirit/' 
The  "existing  treaties"  constitute  a 
series  beginning  with  the  treaty  of 
1844;  to  that,  the  treaty  of  1858  was 
expressly  declared  to  be  a  sequel,  and 
the  treaty  of  1868  was  described  by 
our  State  Department  as  "the  articles 
additional  to  the  treaty  of  1858."  In 
discussing  the  points  of  possible 
modification  of  these  pre-existing 
treaties,  the  American  Commissioners 
laid  before  the  Chinese  Commission- 
ers a  memorandum  exhibiting  the  dif- 
ficulty and  dangers  attending  the  free 
immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  into 
the  United  States,  and  the  desire  of 
the  United  States  to  revise  the  treaty 
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stipulations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries bearing  on  the  subject.  The 
Chinese  Commissioners  agreed  to  the 
limitation  of  immigration,  but  not  to 
the  prohibition,  and  they  sought  to 
confine  the  limitation  to  California. 
The  American  Commissioners  finally- 
agreed  to  omit  the  word  "prohibit," 
and  use  the  words  "regulate,  limit  or 
suspend."  But  the  right  thus  secured 
they  declined  to  subject  to  condi- 
tions, saying  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  assume  that  the 
right  would  be  exercised  by  the 
United  States  in  a  friendly  and  judi- 
cious manner,  but  that  it  would  be 
entirely  useless  without  the  power  of 
employing  it  when  and  how,  in  the 
judgment  of  that  Government,  it 
ought  to  be  exercised. 

To  the  "  friendly  and  judicious  man- 
ner" in  which  the  right  has  been 
exercised,  immediately  following  legis- 
lation bears  melancholy  testimony. 
The  declared  purpose  of  the  law  of 
1882  was  "to  execute  certain  treaty 
stipulations  relating  to  the  Chinese." 
The  act  performed  this  function  by 
entirely  forbidding,  for  ten  years,  any 
Chinese  laborer  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  or,  having  come,  to  remain 
here.  It  provided  that  laborers  al- 
ready in  the  country  might  go  to 
China  and  return  only  after  retaining 
certain  certificates  of  identification 
from  collectors  of  customs;  and  that 
the  privileged  classes  under  the  treaty 
must  obtain  certificates  of  identifi- 
cation from  the  Chinese  Government 
in  the  English  language.  The 
"amending"  law  of  1884  was  an  ad- 
vance over  this  in  the  matter  of 
harshness;  and  that  of  September, 
1888,  whose  purpose  was  frankly  de- 
clared to  be  to  prohibit  the  coming  of 
Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States, 
narrowed  down  the  return  of  laborers 
to  those  who  left  wife,  child  or  parent 
in  the  United  States,  or  property  or 
debts  due  them  therein  to  the  amount 
of  $1000,  besides  increasing  the  re- 
quirement of  the  return  certificates. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough,  there  fol- 
lowed an  act  which  entirely  pro- 
hibited the  return  of  all  Chinese 
laborers  to  the  United   States,   and 


declared  void  and  of  no  effect  the 
return  certificates  already  granted 
under  the  act  of  1882.  No  more  re- 
turn certificates  could  thereafter  be 
given ;  no  Chinese  laborer  could  there- 
after lawfully  return;  and  even 
American  citizens  of  Chinese  descent, 
born  here,  were  excluded  under  the 
provisions  of  this  remarkable  piece  of 
legislation.  Finally,  the  law  of  1892 
laid  the  burden  of  proof  upon  Chinese 
desiring  to  enter  the  United  States, 
that  is,  they  were  presumed  to  be 
impostors  till  they  had  furnished 
proof  to  the  contrary.  It  ordered 
that  a  Chinese  person  convicted  and 
adjudged  to  be  not  lawfully  entitled 
to  be  or  remain  in  the  United  States 
should  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year, 
and  thereafter  deported  from  the 
United  States;  it  enacted  that  on  an 
application  by  a  Chinese  person  seek- 
ing to  land  in  the  United  States,  to 
whom  that  privilege  had  been  denied, 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  no  bail 
should  be  allowed ;  it  commanded  all 
Chinese  laborers  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  to  apply 
to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
within  a  year  for  a  certificate  of  resi- 
dence, and  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  officials  to  arrest  and 
deport  laborers  without  such  certifi- 
cates, unless  they  could  establish  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Judge,  by  at  least 
one  credible  white  witness,  certain 
facts,  difficult  to  prove,  as  an  excuse. 
In  1894,  China  was  moved  to  accept 
a  theory  of  exclusion  more  in  har- 
mony with  our  existing  legislation 
than  anything  contained  in  the  treaty 
of  1880,  but,  on  the  expiry  of  the  ten 
years'  limit,  the  treaty  was  promptly 
denounced,  with  the  result,  as  already 
explained,  of  leaving  the  treaty  of 
1880  and  the  agreements  to  which  it 
was  supplementary,  the  authorita- 
tive expression  of  our  attitude  toward 
Chinese  immigration.  The  glaring 
contrast  between  the  administration 
of  our  exclusion  laws  and  the  obliga- 
tions we  had  accepted  by  treaty 
moved  President  Roosevelt  to  say 
in  his  annual  message  to  Congress 
(December  5,  1905):    "In  the  effort 
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to  carry  out  the  policy  of  exclud- 
ing Chinese  laborers,  Chinese  coolies, 
grave  injustice  and  wrong  have  been 
done  by  this  nation  to  the  people  of 
China,  and  therefore  ultimately  to 
the  nation  itself.  .Chinese  students, 
business  and  professional  men  of 
all  kinds — not  only  merchants,  but 
bankers,  doctors,  manufacturers,  pro- 
fessors, travellers  and  the  like — should 
be  encouraged  to  come  here  and  be 
treated  on  precisely  the  same  footing 
as  we  treat  students,  business  men, 
travellers  and  the  like  of  other  nations. 
Our  laws  and  treaties  should  be 
framed  not  so  as  to  put  these  people 
in  the  excepted  classes,  but  to  state 
that  we  will  admit  all  Chinese,  except 
Chinese  of  the  coolie  class,  Chinese 
skilled  or  unskilled  laborers/'  But 
the  bill  drafted  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  died  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  because  it  was  not  deemed 
"good  politics"  £ven  to  have  it 
reported. 

A  few  months  before  President 
Roosevelt's  message  was  issued,  Mr. 
Taft,  then  Secretary  of  War,  made  an 
address  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  Miami  University  in  which  he 
discussed  the  Chinese  policy  of  the 
administration.  He  declared  that  we 
cannot  escape  the  charge  of  having 
broken  Chinese  treaty  rights  by  our 
legislation.  He  pointed  out  further 
that  the  extreme  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject on  the  part  of  some  of  our  people 
"has  led  to  a  severity  in  the  statute 
and  the  enforcement  of  it  which  the 
Chinese  Government  feels,  and  justly 
feels,  justifies  it  in  asking  for  a 
change."  It  was  evident  to  Secretary 
Taft  that  in  the  effort  to  catch  in  the 
meshes  of  the  law  every  coolie  laborer 
attempting  illegally  to  enter  this  coun- 
try,  we  necessarily  expose  to  danger  of 
contumely,  insult,  arrest  and  discom- 
fort the  merchants  and  students  of 
China  who  have  a  right  to  come  to  this 
country  under  our  treaties,  and  to 
come  here  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  bond  of  commercial  union 
between  this  country  and  China,  or 
of  taking  from  this  country  familiar- 
ity with  the  best  of  our  institutions  to 


aid  the  older,  but  retarded,  civili- 
zation of  the  Chinese  Empire.  He 
accordingly  asked:  "Is  it  just  that 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  or  pre- 
venting perhaps  one  hundred  Chinese 
coolies  from  slipping  into  this  country 
against  the  law,  we  should  subject 
an  equal  number  of  Chinese  mer- 
chants and  students  of  high  character 
to  an  examination  of  such  an  inquisi- 
torial, humiliating,  insulting  and  phy- 
sically uncomfortable  character  as  to 
discourage  altogether  the  coming 
of  merchants  and  students?  .  .  . 
Ought  we  to  throw  away  the  ad- 
vantage which  we  have  by  reason  of 
Chinese  natural  friendship  for  us,  and 
continue  to  enforce  an  unjustly  severe 
law,  and  thus  create  in  the  Chinese 
mind  a  disposition  to  boycott  Ameri- 
can trade  and  to  drive  our  merchants 
from  Chinese  shores,  simply  because 
we  are  afraid  that  we  may  for  the 
time  lose  the  approval  of  certain 
unreasonable  and  extreme  popular 
leaders  of  California  and  other  Coast 
States?" 

Mr.  Taft  is  now  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  nothing  has  oc- 
curred in  the  ,last  four  or  five  years 
sensibly  to  modify  the  strictures 
which  he  passed  in  1905  on  our 
Chinese  exclusion  laws  and  their 
administration.  Secretary  Metcalf — 
a  Californian — was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  and  he  did  not  take  any  pains 
to  conceal  his  disapproval  of  the 
position  adopted  by  President  Roose- 
velt with  the  earnest  support  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Metcalf s 
successor,  Secretary  Straus,  did  his 
best  to  formulate  a  more  liberal  code 
of  regulations  for  the  treatment  of 
Chinese  entitled  to  visit  or  to  return 
to  this  country,  and  succeeded  in  forc- 
ing on  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  a 
common-sense  interpretation  of  the 
word  "student."  But  the  sentiment 
of  that  Bureau  has  been  steadily 
opposed  to  any  such  treatment  of 
Chinese  immigrants  as  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  our  existing  treaties  with 
China  imperatively  demand.  The 
present  Commissioner  General  of  Im- 
migration is  a  former  President  of  the 
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Longshoremen's  Union,  and  makes 
no  secret  of  his  belief  that  half  the 
Chinese  now  in  this  country  should  be 
deported,  -or  of  his  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  Congress  will  place  in  his 
hands  the  power  to  accomplish  that 
feat. 

And  yet  insofar  as  the  Department 
of  State  has  been  permitted  to  be  the 
exponent  of  our  Chinese  policy,  it  has 
been  one  to  which  we  can  point 
with  reasonable  pride.  Though  the 
United  States  also  had  serious  com- 
plaints against  China  in  1857,  when 
the  British  and  French  fleets  attacked 
and  took  Canton,  by  way  of  satisfying 
certain  unsatisfied  grievances  of  their 
nationals,  it  did  not  seek  redress  by 
war.  When  the  claims  of  American 
citizens,  at  that  time,  were  com- 
pounded by  a  money  payment  of 
$700,000  and  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  surplus  of  $250,000,  this  money 
was  invested  and  paid  over  with  inter- 
est— the  total  amount  being  $453,400 
— to  the  Chinese  Minister  in  Wash- 
ington in  1885.  Again,  when  the 
massacre  of  unoffending  Chinamen 
occurred  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming, 
President  Cleveland,  while  disclaim- 
ing]any  obligation  (whether  by  the  ex- 
press terms  of  our  treaties  with  China 
or  the  principles  of  International 
law)  to  indemnify  these  Chinese  sub- 
jects for  losses  caused  tinder  the  ad- 
mitted circumstances,  recommended 
Congress  to  direct  the  bounty  of  the 
Government  in  aid  of  innocent  and 
peaceful  strangers  whose  maltreat- 
ment had  brought  discredit  upon  the 
country.  In  response  to  this  recom- 
mendation provision  was  made  for 
the  payment  of  a  sufficient  indem- 
nity. During  the  Boxer  troubles 
and  the  siege  of  the  legations  in  Pe- 
king, there  was  a  conspicuous  ab- 
sence of  hysteria  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  President  McKinley  was  the 
recipient  of  an  application  from  the 
Emperor  of  China  asking  him  to 
"devise  measures  and  take  the  initia- 
tive in  bringing  about  a  concert  of 
the  Powers  for  the  restoration  of 
order  and  peace."  Our  Government 
was  the  first  to   propose  the  with- 


drawal of  the  allied  troops  from 
Peking,  receiving  for  that  mark 
of  confidence  the  thanks  of  the 
Emperor  of  China.  When  it  was 
found  that  the  share  of  the  Boxer 
indemnity  awarded  to  the  United 
States  was  greater  than  the  claims  of 
our  citizens,  and  our  naval  and  mili- 
tary expenditure,  would  warrant,  a 
joint  resolution  of  Congress,  adopted 
on  the  President's  recommendation, 
provided  for  the  return  of  some 
$11,000,000,  with  interest,  to  China. 

With  all  this  to  our  credit,  it  might 
be  assumed  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  rank  very 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of 
China.  Unfortunately,  our  Chinese 
policy  as  interpreted  and  executed  by 
the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
gration touches  the  Chinese  people 
more  closely  than  the  policy  origi- 
nating in  the  Department  of  State. 
There  has  never  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Immigration 
Bureau  and  the  State  Department  in 
which  the  latter  was  not  compelled  to 
give  way.  The  negotiation  of  a  more 
liberal  treaty  than  that  which  expired 
in  1904  was  vetoed  by  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
as  the  spokesman  of  Commissioner 
Sargent;  the  bill  introduced  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  President 
Roosevelt  was  met  by  determined 
opposition  from  the  same  source,  and 
to-day  Secretary  Knox  counts  for  less 
in  shaping  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  China  than  Commis- 
sioner Keefe.  It  is  a  singularly  per- 
verse fate  that  makes  our  good  deeds 
toward  China  and  the  Chinese  con- 
tribute to  a  worse,  rather  than  a  bet- 
ter, feeling  of  the  Chinese  toward  us. 
We  send  missionaries  to  China  to 
preach  the  brotherhood  of  man  and, 
in  the  language  of  the  late  Senator 
Hawley  of  Connecticut,  we  pass  anti- 
Chinese  legislation  which  reads  like 
the  old  fugitive  slave  law.  We  hail 
with  approval  the  intention  of  China 
to  devote  the  portion  of  the  indem- 
nity which  we  have  returned  to  the 
education  of  Chinese  students  in  the 
United  States,  and  every  student  who 
returns  carries  with  him  a  new  sense 
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of  rankling  injustice  from  his  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  his  fellow-countrymen  here. 
Mr.  Wong  Kai-Kah,  a  Chinaman  of 
American  education,  was  Vice-Com- 
missioner to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
and  his  experience  there  moved  him 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  mer- 
chants and  business  men  of  this 
country,  who  were  desirous  of  doing 
business  with  China,  would  consider 
and  investigate  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  his  fellow-countrymen  here, 
and  act  "before  the  root  of  retaliation 
has  grown  too  deep  to  be  torn  up." 
Mun  Yew  Chung,  another  Yale  stu- 
dent and  one  of  the  men  destined 
to  guide  China  along  the  path  of  mod- 
ern progress,  carried  home  with  him, 
after  a  long  experience  of  the  methods 
of  our  Bureau  of  Immigration,  a 
longing  for  the  time  when  his  country 
could  deal  with  our  own  on  the  foot- 
ing of  one  self-respecting  nation  de- 
manding justice  from  another.  The 
last  word  of  Mr.  Wu  Ting-fang,  before 
leaving  these  shores,  was  one  of  pro- 
test against  the  iniquity,  and  what  he 
regards  as  the  unconstitutionality,  of 
our  exclusion  acts. 

Meanwhile,  as  Secretary  Taft  put 
the  case  in  1905,  one  of  the  great 
commercial  prizes  of  the  world  is  the 
trade  with  the  400,000,000  Chinese. 
Embracing  every  climate,  from  the 
semi-tropical  provinces  of  Kwang-si 
and  Yunnan  to  the  extreme  cold  of 
Northern  Manchuria,  their  products 
range  from  skins  and  hides  to  cotton, 
silk  and  hemp.  Their  agricultural 
wealth,  hitherto  developed  by  the 
most  primitive  processes,  is  capable 
of  enormous  increase,  and  their  min- 
eral products,  still  hardly  touched,  are 
equalled  by  those  of  no  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  reserves  of  coal  in 
China  are  greatly  in  excess  of  our  own, 
even  including  the  deposits  of  Alaska; 


and  gold,  silver,  graphite,  iron,  salt 
and  copper  are  present  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  form  a  very  solid  basis  of 
national  wealth.  It  is  significant  of 
the  future  possibilities  of  China  that 
we  have  recently  seen  the  beginning 
of  an  export  of  pig  iron  to  the  United 
States.  The  Chinaman  is  the  most 
efficient  industrial  unit  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  chiefly  for  his  industrial 
virtues  that  he  has  suffered  from  his 
contact  with  white  men.  With  the 
growth  of  a  new  national  conscious- 
ness in  China  and  a  corresponding 
increase  of  national  self-respect,  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  complete  read- 
justment of  the  relations  between  the 
Middle  Kingdom  and  foreign  powers 
must  become  absolutely  necessary. 
Secretary  Taft's  speech  in  Shanghai 
gave  a  very  satisfactory  outline  of  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  new  China;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
his  previous  utterances  evinced  a  very 
clear  perception  of  the  duty  which  we 
owe  to  China  in -respect  of  the  lack  of 
harmony  between  our  treaties  and  our 
immigration  laws.  The  participation 
for  which  we  have  so  strenuous- 
ly contended  in  the  new  Hankow- 
Szechuan  railway  loan  is  a  compara- 
tively small  matter  compared  with 
the  placing  of  our  relations  with  China 
on  a  footing  which  would  relieve  us  of 
the  necessity  of  apologizing  for  a  con- 
tinued course  of  injustice,  and  would 
deprive  China  of  any  proper  ground 
for  resentment.  As  one  of  the  direc- 
tions in  which  foreign  pressure  can 
be  most  properly  applied  to  China 
consists  in  holding  her  to  strict  ac- 
count for  the  obligations  she  has 
accepted  in  her  treaties,  it  is  mani- 
festly to  be  desired  that  the  United 
States  should  be  able  to  remind 
China  of  her  failures  in  this  respect 
without  having  to  apologize  for  her 
own. 


BROWNING'S  FATHER 

Caricaturist,  Verse-writer  and  Humanitarian 
By  FRANCIS  HERBERT  STEAD 

Warden  of  the  Robert  Browning  Settlement,  London 


EFORE  retailing 
these  living  remi- 
niscences it  would 
be  well  to  recall  the 
outlines  already 
known  of  the  life 
of  the  father  of  the 
poet.  Among  the 
innumerable  readers  and  admirers  of 
Browning,  there  are  probably  few 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
father  to  whom  the  son  owed  so 
much.  Yet  his  was  a  personality  and 
character  the  record  of  which  ought  to 
be  treasured  in  the  popular  memory. 
For  his  life  was  ennobled  by  an  act 
of  heroic  self-sacrifice  which  con- 
demned him  all  his  days  to  uncon- 
genial occupation  and  crippled  am- 
bitions; and  it  was  the  sweetness  and 
beauty  of  a  singularly  gentle  dispo- 
sition which  made  him  strong  to  dare 
the  deed  and  to  endure  its  lifelong 
consequences.  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr 
has  told  us  of  the  sorrows  of  his 
early  life,  of  the  death  of  his  mother 
when  he  was  only  seven  years  old 
and  of  the  injustice  done  him  by  his 
step-mother.  As  a  lad  he  wanted  to 
go  to  a  university  at  his  own  cost; 
step-mother  and  father  forbade  him 
because  a  similar  privilege  could  not 
be  extended  to  his  half-brothers. 
He  wanted  to  be  an  artist ;  his  father 
peremptorily  refused  to  encourage  the 
desire.  He  went  out  to  what  is  de- 
scribed as  a  lucrative  employment 
on  his  mother's  West  Indian  property. 
There,  however,  he  came  face  to  face 
with  the  iniquities  of  slavery. 


Mr.  Browning  refused  even  to  speak. 
Others,  however,  have  been  less  ret- 
icent. As  Mr.  J.  M.  Sturge  has  re- 
minded us,*  a  man  named  Benjamin 
M'Mahon,  who  was  for  eighteen  years 
employed  in  planting  in  Jamaica, 
published  in  1839  a  book  of  his  remi- 
niscences. M'Mahon  declared  that  no 
one  could  succeed  in  the  planting  line 
but  one  whose  heart  was  hard  as 
adamant.  Of  his  first  morning  on  the 
coffee  plantation  in  the  Port  Royal 
Mountains,  upon  which  nearly  300 
slaves  were  employed,  he  says: 

I  observed  an  extensive  gang  weeding 
young  coffee,  and  two  ferocious-looking 
fellows,  with  long  whips,  well  tarred,  walk- 
ing from  right  to  left  behind  the  gang,  who 
were  almost  naked.  These  two  men  were 
the  drivers.  Occasionally  they  flogged  all 
hands  to  make  them  work  faster,  and  if 
any  one  dared  to  put  up  his  hand  to  stop 
the  lash,  woe  betide  him.  He  was  sure  to 
be  taken  out  and  stretched  on  the  ground, 
and  there  flogged  without  mercy. 

Several  of  the  slaves  had  iron  bands 
about  their  necks,  and  were  chained  to- 
gether in  pairs  with  long  chains,  and  were 
made  to  work  in  this  way  from  morning 
till  night.  The  cries  and  groans  of  these 
persecuted  people  were  so  heartrending, 
and  so  sickened  me  with  the  horrible  scene 
of  cruelty,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  what  was  gushing  at  my  heart. 

"The  flogging,"  M'Mahon  says,  "was 
done  especially  to  women,"  and  was 
the  general  practice  through  Jamaica. 
At  another  estate,  he  tells  how  the 
owner  of  a  gang  had  a  slave  girl  of 
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fourteen,  belonging  to  a  free  colored 
woman  with  ■whom  he  lived,  flogged 
for  spite  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  She 
received  much  more  than  300  lashes, 
with  a  fatal  result.  Mr.  Sturge,  him- 
self a  sugar  planter  in  the  sixties, 
was  told  by  his  overseer  of  an  estate 
in  which  the  manager  killed  negro 
after  negro,  and  nothing  was  said. 
He  cut  down  a  favorite  cedar  tree, 
and  lost  his  situation. 

From  cruelties  of  this  kind  Brown- 
ing's heart  recoiled,  and  he  resolved 
that,  whatever  the  cost  to  him  might 
be,  he  must  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
infamous  system.  His  son  thus  de- 
scribed in  one  of  his  love-letters  the 
great  renunciation: 

If  we  are  poor,  it  is  to  my  father's  in- 
finite glory,  who,  as  my  mother  told  me 
last  night,  as  we  sate  alone,  "  conceived 
such  a  hatred  to  the  slave-system  in  the 
West  Indies"  (where  his  mother  was  born, 
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who  died  in  his  infancy)  that 
he  relinquished  every  prospect, 
supported  himself,  while  there, 
in  some  other  capacity,  and 
came  back,  while  yet  a  boy, 
to  his  father's  profound  aston- 
ishment and  rage;  one  proof  of 
which  was,  that  when  he  heard 
that  his  son  was  a  suitor  to 
her ,  my  mother,  he  benevolently 
waited  on  her  uncle  to  assure 
him  that  his  niece  would  be 
thrown  away  on  a  man  so  evi- 
dently born  to  be  hanged — those 
were  his  words.  My  father  on 
his  return  had  the  intention  of 
devoting  himself  to  art,  for 
which  he  had  many  qualifi- 
cations and  abundant  love,  but 
the  quarrel  with  his  father — who 
married  again  and  continued 
to  hate  him  till  a  few  years  be- 
fore his  death — induced  him  to 
go  at  once  and  consume  his  life 
after  a  fashion  he  always  de- 
g^ifcf  tested.     You  may  fancy,    I  am 

i>     _£_        not  ashamed  of  him 

And  again  he  writes: 

My  father  is  tender-hearted  to 
a  fault.  I  have  never  known 
much  more  of  those  circum- 
stances in  his  youth  than  I  told 
you,  in  consequence  of  his  invincible  repug- 
nance to  allude  to  the  matter — and  I  have 
a  fancy,  to  account  for  some  peculiarities 
in  him,  which  connects  with  them  some 
abominable  early  experience.  This, — if 
you  question  him  about  it,  he  shuts  his  eyes 
involuntarily  and  shows  exactly  the  same 
marks  of  loathing  that  may  be  noticed 
while  a  piece  of  cruelty  is  mentioned,  .  .  . 
and  the  word  "blood,"  even,  makes  him 
change  colour.  To  all  women  and  children 
he  is  "chivalrous"  ...  as  you  called  his 
unworthy  son!  There  is  no  service  which 
the  ugliest,  oldest,  crossest  woman  in  the 
world  might  not  exact  of  him. 

Miss  Barrett's  comment  is  charac- 
teristic :  ' '  Your  father  is  worthy 
to  be  your  father.  You  have  better 
than  silver  or  gold,  and  you  can 
'afford  to  leave  those  to  less  happy 
sons. ' "  In  plainer  phrase  Mrs.  Orr 
tells  us: 
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He  paid  for  this  unpractical  conduct 
as  soon  as  he  was  of  age  by  the  compulsory 
reimbursement  of  all  the  expenses  which 
his  father,  up  to  that  date,  had  incurred 
for  him;  and  by  the  loss  of  his  mother's 
fortune,  which  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
had  not  been  settled  upon  her.  It  was 
probably  in  despair  of  doing  anything 
better  that  soon  after  this,  in  his  sand  year, 
he  also  became  a  clerk 
England. 

He  served  in  the  Bank  for  upwards 
of  fifty  years.  The  last  dozen  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  with  his  daughter 
in  Paris.  Of  his  death  in  1866  his 
son  wrote : 

He  retained  all  his  faculties  to  the  last; 
was  utterly  indifferent  to  death,— asking 
with  surprise  what  it  was  we  were  affected 
about  since  he  was  perfectly  happy? — 
and  kept  his  own  strange  sweetness  of  soul 
to  the  end — nearly  his  last  words  to  me, 
as  I  was  fanning  him,  were 
"I  am  so  afraid  that  I  fatigue 
you,  dear! "  this,  while  hia 
sufferings  were  great;  for  the 
Strength  of  his  constitution 
seemed  impossible  to  be  sub- 
dued. He  wanted  three  weeks 
exactly  to  complete  his  eighty- 
fifth  year.  So  passed  away 
this  good,  unworldly,  kind- 
hearted,  religious  man,  whose 
powers  natural  and  acquired 
would  so  easily  have  made 
him  a  notable  man,  had  he 
known  what  vanity  or  ambi- 
tion or  the  love  of  money  or 
social  influence  meant.  As  it 
is,  he  was  known  by  half-a- 
dozen  friends.  He  was  worthy 
of  being  Ba's  father — out  of 
the  whole  world,  only  he,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes. 
The  quiet  nobility  of  the 
man,  and  the  silent  self- 
suppression  which  led  him 
to  avoid  all  mention  of  the 
circumstances  of  renuncia- 
tion, reveal  a  rare  soul. 
They  help  to  render  the 
moral  sublimity  of  his  son's 
poetry  more  explicable. 
The  exquisite  self-negation 
portrayed     in     many     of 
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Browning's  characters  was,  after  all, 
not  solely  a  creation  of  the  poet's 
genius.  It  was  perhaps  a  transcript, 
more  or  less  conscious,  of  his  own 
father's  qualities. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface. 

Among  the  half-dozen  friends  by 
whom  Browning  says  his  father  was 
known  was  one  who  served  with  him 
the  Bank  of  in  the  Bank  of  England,  Mr.  Anthony 
Snellgrove,  who  resided  at  Walworth. 
It  is  the  son  of  this  friend,  Mr. 
Anthony  G.  Snellgrove,  who  himself 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  great  intimacy 
with  the  Browning  family,  to  whom 
the  following  reminiscences  are  due. 
I  met  him  by  appointment  in  the 
Dale  Library  of  the  Robert  Browning 
Settlement,  Walworth. 

The  old  gentleman,  now  in  his 
seventy-ninth  year,  climbed  the  stair- 
way of  the  Browning  Club  with  a 
nimbleness  which  many   a  younger 
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man  might  have  envied.    When  seated  "I     have     here,"     continued     Mr. 

before  a  comfortable  fire  in  the  Li-  Snellgrove,  "two  manuscript  books 

brary,  he  began  to  tell  what  he  re-  compiled   by   the    senior   Browning, 

membered  of  the  Browning  family,  which  show  something  of  his  devoted 

"My  father  and   the   father  of  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  his  minute 

poet  were  intimate  friends,"  he  said,  attention  to  details  of  sacred  archas- 

"and  were  very  much  alike  in  ap-  ology  and  genealogy." 

pea  ranee.     The  portraits  of  one  were  Mr.    Snellgrove   then   produced   a 

frequently  mistaken  for  portraits  of  manuscript  book  in  a  brown  paper 
the  other.  Both 

clerks    in    the  ^*«W  *  &*  Ottf  _  iv<5^- 


Bank  of  Eng- 
land.  E  ii- 
trance  into  that 
position  was 
much  easier 
then  than  now. 
"The  elder 
Browning  was 
a  very  retiring 
and  reserved 
man.  He  used 
to  attend  reg- 
ularly the  min- 
istry  of  the 
Rev.  George 
Clayton,  in  the 
York  Street 
Chapel,  now 
Browning  Hall, 
and  as  soon  as 
service  was 
over  he  would 
walk  home 
without  saying 
a  word  to  any 
one.  (York 
Street  was  lined 
and  filled  with 
carriages  wait- 
ing to  receive 
the  worshippers 


cover  on  which 

as  wri 
"Speed. 


t4-  <***&*■    a***1*  •'/  — 


Tribes  with 
variations." 
Then,  in  an- 
other hand, 
"by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Browning, 
Senr."  Within, 
on  the  title 
page,  was  in- 
scribed in  Mr. 
Snellgrove's 
writing,  "A.  G. 
Snel  Igrove, 

S resented  by 
tr.  Rt.  Brown- 
i  n  g.  Paris 
1856."  The 
book  consists 
of  15a  pages, 
ruled  in  pencil. 
It  traces  the 
genealogy  o  f 
the  twelve  pa- 
,       triarchs  and 

' ' SjS&4*    tneu"     success" 
o  r  s,       from 

l     The 
of  the 


dicated  by  red 
l  beadle  being  em-  circles,  and  the  females  by  yellow 
ployed  to  regulate  the  order  of  the  diamonds.  A  cross  indicates  mar- 
carriages.  But  the  Brownings  were  not  riage.  The  genealogies  are  recorded 
carriage  people.)  Good  old  Mr.Brown-  as  set  forth  by  various  authors, 
ing,  however,  though  silent  to  most  of  among  whom  are  mentioned  Daniel 
his  fellow-worshippers,  was  very  kind  Benham,    Burrington,    Bishop  Clay- 


to  children.'   I  remember  how  I,  as 

a  little  boy,  used  to  hasten  after  him 
on  his  way  home  from  service  and 
take  his  hand  and  put  any  number  of 
questions  to  him.  Mr.  Browning 
was  a   learned   and   a  very  well-i 


ton,  Speed,  Calmet,  Dr.  A.  Clark, 
Berry,  Torniel,  Da  Vence,  P.  Lamy, 
Sicard,  Dr.  Hiram,  Le  Clerc,  Houbi- 
gant,  Sacy  and  Bedford.  So  the 
compilation  runs  through  all  the 
5  2  pages,  giving  variations  of  names, 


formed  man.     He  knew  Hebrew  and     attempts  at  harmonising,  unclassed 
was  a  Greek  scholar.  names,  and  so  forth. 
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"And  here,**  said  Mr.  Snellgrove, 
"is  another  book  by  Mr.  Browning 
senior.  It  is  entitled  'Nomenclator.' 
It  is  in  two  volumes,  the  first  ex- 
tending from  Genesis  to  Chronicles, 
and  the  second  from  Chronicles  to 
Malachi." 

Each  of  these  volumes  was  similar 
to  the  one  already  described.  The 
two  volumes  together  contain  160 
pages.  "Nomenclator"  consists  of  a 
series  of  genealogies  beginning  with 
Adam  and  ending  with  Zerubbabel  in 
the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel. The  same  coloring  is  adopted 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Twelve  Tribes, 
with  the  addition  of  blue  and  green 
by  way  of  further  distinctions;  and 
the  volume  is  also  inscribed  in  Mr. 
Shellgrove's  handwriting, "  A.  G.  Snell- 
grove. Presented  by  Rt.  Browning, 
November  1856,  Paris."  On  the  title 
page  is  an  analysis  of  I  Chroni- 
cles from  Rev.  Joseph  Jones's  chrono- 
logical view  of  the  Bible,  1836.  In 
all  three  manuscript  volumes  the 
principal  names  are  entered  in  capi- 
tals, neatly  penned.  The  books  are 
a  monument  of  untiring  patience,  of 
minute  accuracy,  and  of  colossal  de- 
votion. 

"I  have  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Snell- 
grove, "in  handing  over  these  vol- 
umes to  the  Browning  Settlement." 

"Mr.  Browning,  Senior,"  he  con- 
tinued, "was  a  man  of  many  parts. 
He  had  a  singularly  facile  pencil.  He 
was  endowed  with  gifts  which,  so 
"far  as  rapidity  of  execution  is  con- 
cerned, would  have  made  a  first-rate 
'lightning  cartoonist1  of  him,  and 
for  genius  of  caricature  would  have 
ranked  him  with  Hogarth  or  Cruik- 
shank  or  F.  Carruthers  Gould.  As  my 
father  and  old  Mr.  Browning  were 
such  close  friends,  their  two  families 
were  closely  in  touch.  Mr.  Browning 
used  to  bring  baskets  of  apples  and 
other  fruit  from  his  orchard  to  our 
house,  and  I  well  remember  the  boyish 
delight  with  which  this  cornucopia 
was  welcomed. 

"On  these  visits  Mr.  Browning  used 
to  take  me  on  his  knee  and  tell  me 
many  things.  He  also  often  used  to 
amuse  the  children  by  turning  out  a 


large  number  of  sketches — some  fifty 
or  sixty  of  which  were  once  in  the 
possession  of  our  family.  Most  of 
these,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  been 
destroyed  or  lost.  Here,  however," 
he  said,  "are  seven  separate  sketches 
and  four  of  a  series  which  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving.  Three  of  them, 
entitled  'Disappointed,'  'Suspicion,' 
and  'Satisfaction,'  and  one  without 
a  title,  are  in  pencil ;  the  rest  in  ink 
— one  colored,  in  addition.  The  series 
is  entitled  'Advice  to  the  Poor — 
Gratis,'  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4.  Many  of 
these  sketches  were  done  by  Mr. 
Browning  while  I  was  sitting  on  his 
knee.  So  you  can  imagine  the  ex- 
traordinary facility  of  his  sketching 
powers." 

In  this  connection  one  may  remem- 
ber that  the  poet  told  his  future  wife 
that  his  father  at  night  "sits  studying 
my  works — illustrating  them  (I  will 
bring  you  drawings  to  make  you 
laugh)."  Miss  Barrett  replied,  "I 
was  showing  to-day  your  father's 
drawings,  and  my  brothers  and  Arabel 
besides  admired  them  very  much,  on 
the  right  ground."  One  would  give 
a  great  deal  to  see  the  son  thus  illus- 
trated by  the  father. 

"I  also  vividly  remember  the 
mother  of  the  poet,"  Mr.  Snellgrove 
continued.  ' '  She  was  a  terrible  mar- 
tyr to  neuralgia.  She  suffered  from  it 
for  years.  I  often  used  to  meet  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browning  out  for  a  walk 
when  she  was  bowed  with  pain  and 
could  scarcely  speak  to  any  one.  She 
was  remarkably  loving  towards  chil- 
dren, and  you  can  imagine  how  ex- 
treme the  pain  must  have  been  when 
she  passed  us  without  notice. 

"Some  critics,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man with  a  smile,  "will  not  allow 
that  there  can  be  genius  in  any  pure 
Englishman,  and  are  therefore  casting 
about  to  find  an  explanation  of  the 
Browning  genius  in  some  alien  strain. 

4 '  Now,  I  have  here  a  letter  from  the 
sister  of  the  poet,  dated  from  29  De 
Vere  Gardens,  W.,  3rd  April  '90, 
and  signed  '  Sarianna  Browning.'  Miss 
Browning  wrote:  'You  must  re- 
member my  father's  florid  complexion 
and  light  blue  eyes,  with  Roman  nose 
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and  sanguine  temperament.  I  have 
often  heard  the  people  in  Paris  remark 
4  '  C'est  un  Anglais  "  as  he  passed.  My 
brother  and  I  inherited  my  mother's 
pale  complexion — I,  alone,  her  dark 
eyes — and  her  neuralgia.  My  brother 
had  grey  eyes,  and  when  a  young  boy 
had  golden  hair,  though  it  soon  grew 
dark.  Our  skins  were  very  white, 
which  made  our  paleness  more  con- 
spicuous.' I  fully  confirm,"  proceeded 
Mr.  Snellgrove,  "Miss  Browning's 
statement  as  to  her  father's  com- 
plexion. There  was  no  sign  or  trace 
of  anything  suggestive  of  Semitic  or 
other  foreign  admixture. 

"I  have"  yet  another  letter  from 
Miss  Browning,  written  some  time 
in  1866,  the  envelope  dated  July 
23d,  from  which  you  can  gather  how 
close  was  the  friendship  which  united 
the  two  families. "  The  letter  and 
envelope  were  black-edged.  Both 
bore  the  Browning  crest.  The  letter 
was  dated  19  Warwick  Crescent,  Up- 
per Westbourne  Terrace. 

"Here,"  proceeded  Mr.  Snellgrove, 
"is  yet  another  letter  from  Miss 
Sarianna  Browning,  addressed  to  my 
father,  *  Anthony  Snellgrove,  Esq., 
Bank  of  England,  London,  Angle- 
terre. '  The  postmarks  give  the  dates 
August  25th  and  26th,  presumably 
1 86 1.  The  letter  itself  is  undated. 
It  was  written,  as  you  will  see,  just 
after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Browning,  and 
describes  the  effect  upon  her  desolate 
husband.     It  runs  as  follows: 

St.  Enogat,  pres  Dinard,  He  et  Vilaine. 
My  dear  Mr.  Snellgrove, 

I  ought  to  have  replied  to  your  kind 
letter  before  now,  but  I  have  been  so  un- 
well, and  so  much  occupied,  that  I  delayed 
till  a  quieter  moment.  The  loss  of  my 
dear  sister  (just  as  we  were  counting  upon 
her  spending  the  summer  with  us)  was  a 
sad  blow,  and  was  followed  by  great  anxiety 
on  account  of  my  poor  brother.  Though 
enabled  from  the  first  to  ack  owledge  with 
thankfulness  the  great  goodness  of  God 
in  her  singularly  sweet  and  painless  dis- 
missal from  earth — her  last  words  breathing 
love,     blessings    and    happiness — yet     his 


bodily  strength  gave  way,  and  caused  us 
great  uneasiness.  He  has  given  up  his 
residence  in  Italy  and  is  now  staying  with 
my  father  and  myself  in  a  secluded  vil- 
lage near  the  sea-coast  in  Bretagne.  The 
calmness  and  sea  air  have  already  done 
him  great  good,  and  I  hope,  by  God's 
blessing,  he  will  regain  his  usual  health. 

Our  stay  here  will  depend  on  the  weather. 
After  our  return  to  Paris  my  brother  will 
go  to  England,  as  he  wishes  his  child  to 
have  a  thoroughly  English  education. 
The  little  fellow  is  strong  and  rosy,  and 
gallops  on  his  poney  over  this  beautiful 
coast  with  great  glee.  The  sea  is  mag- 
nificent,— a  succession  of  bays  among 
rocks,  with  exquisite  sands. 

I  have  written  to  my  uncle  to  give  you, 
ten  shillings  for  the  schools — I  forget 
whether  I  owe  one  year  or  two — if  only 
one,  keep  the  rest  in  advance;  I  will  bear 
it  in  mind  for  the  future. 

My  father  is  quite  well,  and  joins  me  in 
kindest  remembrance  to  you  and  yours. 
I  trust  you  all  enjoy  good  health. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Sarianna  Browning. 

"You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  Mr.  Browning,  Senior,  used  him- 
self to  write  verses.  Here  are  three 
stanzas  of  his,  headed  '124th  Psalm, 
8th  verse.     10th  October  1830'  ": 

Oh  Lord !  we  seek  our  help  from  Thee, 
Whose  power  sun,  moon  and  stars  dis- 
play: 

Who  made  this  earth  and  all  we  see — 
Who  guards  and  keeps  us  every  day. 

When  with  the  morning  light  we  rise — 
And  when  the  evening  ends  the  day — 

Accept  our  early  sacrifice — 

And  the  late  homage  that  we  pay. 

Our  songs  of  gratitude  we  raise 

And  claim  protection  thro'  the  night; 

But  though  't  is  only  infant  praise 

God  listens  to  it  with  delight. 

R.  B. 

"I  have  told  you  these  things," 
said  Mr.  Snellgrove  as  he  rose  to  go, 
"that  they  may  be  put  in  print  and 
preserved  as  a  memory  of  a  noble 
character  and  a  beautiful  life." 


THE  LAST  PICTURE  OF 
HENRY  CLAY 


For  over  half  a  century  this  da- 
guerrotypc  of  Henry  Clay  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Reyn- 
olds of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  it  is  only 
recently  that  he  has  consented  to  its 
being  rep  oduced.  During  the  last 
months  of  Clay's  life,  in  1852,  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  an  itinerant  daguerro- 
type  artist  working  (,'or  the  time  be- 
ing) in  Lexington,  Ky.  It  was  most 
natural  on  his  part  to  wish  to  make  a 
likeness  of  the  "  big  man  "  of  the  place, 
but  a  whim  of  the  statesman's  made 
this   not   entirely   a   simple    matter. 


Others  had  wished  to  get  recent 
pictures  from  him,  particularly  a  Bos- 
ton sculptor  who  was  engaged  on  a 
statue  of  him;  but  Clay  persistently 
refused  them.on  the  ground  that  there 
were  earlier  likenesses  he  preferred  to 
have  used  for  any  such  purpose.  As 
the  making  of  a  dagucrrotype  re- 
quired the  subject  to  sit  before  the 
camera  for  a  whole  minute.  Clay's 
willingness  was  essential.  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds at  length  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
enlisting  the  help  of  a  man  who  had 
been    a    college    mate    and    lifelong 
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friend  of  Clay's — General  Coombs. 
With  the  matter  put  upon  the  grounds 
of  friendship,  particularly  as  the 
friend  to  be  gratified  was  the  General, 
Clay  was  graciousness  itself,  and  went 
readily  to  Mr.  Reynolds's  studio  for 
the  sitting.     He  returned  to  Wash- 


ington that  very  week,  and  died  not 
long  after.  General  Coombs  was  the 
only  person  for  whom  Mr,  Reynolds 
made  a  copy  of  the  picture  here  repro- 
duced, which  there  is  excellent  reason 
to  believe  is  the  last  one  ever  taken 
of  Henry  Clay. 


AN  EARLY  LETTER  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER'S 


The  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of 
Webster's  here  given  is  a  treasured 
heirloom  in  a  well-known  New  Eng- 
land family,  into  whose  keeping  it 
has  descended  from  an  aged  aunt, 
who  died  in  the  early  seventies  at 
her  home  village,  Acworth,  New 
Hampshire,  not  far  from  Salisbury, 
Webster's  birth-place.  Close  by  is 
Boscawen,  where  he  received  most  of 
his  preparatory  training  under  the 
tutelage  of  Parson  Wood ;  and  a  bit  to 
the  northward  lies  Hanover,  the  seat 
of  Dartmouth  College,  his  alma  mater, 
where  this  letter  was  written. 

Upon  its  contents,  other  memorials 
already  published  throw  a  few  rays  of 
light.  The  recipient,  addressed  in- 
differently as  "John,"  "Flavel"  and 
"Carey,"  is  probably  the  friend  thus 
alluded  to  in  another  contemporary 
letter:  "Carey  writes  to  Ripley  that 
he  shall  leave  his  school  in  Salem  in 
April." 

His  ill-health,  mentioned  in  the  clos- 
ing sentences,  is  an  oft-recurring 
burden  of  woe  in  his  other  letters  of 


this  period,  in  which  he  rings  the 
usual  changes  on  "the  bourne  whence 
no  traveller  returns,"  "the  narrow 
house,"  " hie  jacet"  etc.  Small  won- 
der, then,  that  here,  in  wishing  John  a 
happy  New  Year,  he  should  suffer 
himself  "  to  be  carried  far  into  a  moral 
and  metaphysical  train  of  ideas." 
That  his  cynical  resolution  not  to 
attend  the  New  Year's  ball  was  not 
altogether  due  to  his  devotion  to  scho- 
lastic duties,  as  he  would  have  his 
correspondent  believe,  is  inferable 
from  a  later  letter  to  his  heart's  con- 
fessor, Bingham.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  a  passing  bit  of  petty 
gossip  among  the  "college  widows" 
of  the  village  had  turned  Daniel  for 
the  time  into  the  misogynist  he 
appears  to  be. 

Webster's  early  style,  he  himself 
tells  us,  was  that  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  writers,  decadent  even  then. 
"While  in  college,"  he  says  in  his 
autobiography,  "I  delivered  two  or 
three  addresses,  which  were  published. 
I  trust  they  are  forgotten;  they  were 
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in  very  bad  taste.  I  had  not  then 
learned  that  all  true  power  in  writing 
is  in  the  idea,  not  in  the  style,  an 
error  into  which  the  ars  rhetorica,  as 
it  is  usually  taught,  may  easily  lead 
stronger  heads  than  mine." 

Concerning  the  inaccuracies  of  form 
pervading  this  letter  the  expert  can 
best  speak.  However,  none  written 
at  this  time — and  perhaps  at  any 
time — could  be  taken  as  models  of 
formal  correctness.  This  Webster 
himself  felt  and  naively  confessed 
in  a  postscript  to  Bingham:  "P.  S. 
Look,  I  really  have  written  this 
illegibly  and  incorrectly.  Pray  let  no 
one  see  it.  It  is  shameful  enough  to 
have  done  it,  worse  still  to  ask  to  have 
it  hidden."  But  in  spite  of  all,  this 
letter  is  by  no  mean  hand.  In  its 
emotional  parts,  where  the  orotund 
period  soars  in  an  ever  larger  spiral 
from  one  pivotal  word,  and  in  its 
quieter  passages  of  analytic,  almost 
syllogistic,  reflection — in  these  two 
things  at  least  one  can  discern  the 
child  as  father  to  the  man. 

The  letter,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  verbatim  copy,  is  written  on  a  two- 
sheet  (four-page)  folder,  y}4  inches 
high  by  6}4  wide. 

Daktii  College,  January  1,  1800 

Hail  eighteen  hundred  hail  times  latest 
birth  time  fleeting  monitor  earnest  of 
Eternity  eternity  thou  pleasing  dreadful 
thought,  that  lifts  the  soul  beyond  the 
rolling  spheres,  and  argues  immortality  to 
man.  O  immortality  thou  attribute  of 
God.  thou  attribute  of  him  who  bears  Gods 
image  man  man  all  immortal  hail.  Man 
Heavens  vice  gerent  on  this  rolling  ball  the 
delegate  of  power  suprme  for  the  Heavens 
arches  spread  the  blue  expanse  for  the 
earth  ycilds  her  ever  bounteous  stores;  for 
the  bright  phoebus  rolls  his  brilliant  car, 


and  time  and  nature  wheel  their  course  for 
thee — but  no  more — I  have  suffered  my  self 
to  be  carried  far  into  a  moral  and  meta- 
pysical  train  of  ideas  when  I  met  to  wish 
you  happy  new  year.      Happy  new  year 

John,  what  means  this  saying  which  time 
as  sanctioned  is  it  to  say,  may  fortune 
throu  the  coming  year  in  pleasant  places 
cast  thy  lot  me  thinks  if  scaned  aright  some 
other  meaning  ought  to  be  affixed  I  ask  in 
what  does  happiness  consinst  hear  what  the 
poet  says  virtu  alone  is  hippiness  below,  if 
virtue  then  be  hppiness  to  wish  more  virtu- 
ous is  to  wish  more  happy,  now  to  the 
point;  I  wish  thee  John  more  virtuous.  I 
wish  my  self  more  virtuous,  and  through 
this  mediam  wish  us  all  more  happy.  90  is 
now  no  more  it  then  becomes  us  to  enquire 
if  the  lost  year  has  been  improved  aright, 
or   been   a   chasm   in  existence,   let's   ask, 

we  to  heaven,  last  evening  John  I  spent 
abroad  but  no  Im  wrong — I  should  have 
said  improved — Time  spent  is  loss  loss  irre- 
parable, hut  time  improved  is  gain,  yes  gain 
ineffable  but  how  improved,  you  say,  in 
Social  inte course  in  conversation  mixed 
with  friendly  smiles,  congenial  complai- 
cency,  and  heavenly  innoce  this  John  I 
think  is  time  improved,  this  smoothes  the 
rough  asperietes  of  man,  creates  a  love  of 
virtue  in  his  Soul,  and  makes  him  such  a 
being  as  heaven  designed  him,  but  vain 
formalties  the  whims  of  fashion  the  effects 
of  pride,  the  bablings  of  poor  deluded 
world,  chitchat  of  nonsese,  these  all  are 
preternatural,  time  on  these  employed, 
must  be  time  spent,  most  sadly  spent. 
John  tomorrow  evening  is  a  ball.  Shall  I 
attend,  or  not.  Let's  hear  what  reason 
says  she's  the  best  guide,  four  years  to 
studye  two  already  past  and  more,  how 
much  obtained  of  useful  science  has  knowl- 
edge shone  herradient  raves  around  the  is 
thy  brain  with  wisdom  frought  or  in  (a] 
word,  hast  thou  the  time  to  spare.  These 
Flavel  these  are  questions  to  the  point 
thes  must  determine— 1  shall  stay  at  home 
—  my  health  is  poor  my  eyes  are  weak,  but 
you,  I  hope  are  well  Heath  balmy  Goddess 
spreads  as  I  hope,  her  vail  around  thee. 
I  amnow  called  away.  John  farewell. — 
Daniel  Webster 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Seed-wheat 

HE  Winchester 
mansion  down 
in  Chattanooga, 
with  its  beautiful 
young  daughter, 
was  headquarters 
for  many  military 
gayeties  wh  ile 
Bragg  occupied  the  town  during  the 
summer  of  1862  making  ready  to 
launch  his  Kentucky  campaign.  On 
the  last  day  of  July,  Kirby  Smith 
having  come  from  Knoxville,  the  two 
generals  held  their  consultations  in 
the  Crutchfield  house:  Smith  was  to 
take  out  his  forces  and  make  a  de- 
monstration against  Cumberland  Gap, 
while  Bragg  prepared  at  the  proper 
moment  to  cross  the  Tennessee,  Wal- 
den's  Ridge  and  the  mountains  beyond 
and  strike  northward  for  the  neutral 
State  which  was  believed  to  be  only 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  join  her 
seceding  sisters. 

Champ  Seacrest,  newly  made  a 
lieutenant,  was  much  at  the  home  of 
his  old  playmate,  and  his  sore  young 
heart  found  what  comfort  it  might, 
after  the  casting  out  of  his  father  and 
the  fiery  denials  of  Delora,  in  the  soci- 
ety of  one  who  exemplified  to  perfec- 
tion the  exquisite,  feminine  type  of 
loveliness  most  admired  in  her  time 
and  section.  These  two  danced  to- 
gether, they  rode  together,  and  the 
reports  which  Delora  had  heard 
seemed  somewhat  justified. 

Meantime,  summer  had  deepened 
and  waxed  on  the  great  plateau,  all 
through    the    coming  and   going    of 


armed  men,  the  dragging  of  cannons 
up  steeps,  and  letting  of  them  down 
corresponding  declivities.  The  dwell- 
ers in  the  little  cabins  along  the  ridge, 
the  owners  of  the  better  farms,  these 
had  not  even  wherewith  to  plant  a 
crop,  so  that  the  season  of  plenty  was 
to  them  little  less  pinching  than  the 
winter.  In  the  midst  of  a  drouth 
Vespasian  announced  that  as  soon  as 
rain  came,  he  must  have  seed  to  plant 
the  one  field  from  which  he  could 
expect  any  return  of  wheat,  or  they 
might  go  hungry  next  year.  They 
tried  to  secure  the  grain  through  Abel 
Mims;  they  attempted  to  get  seed 
from  various  neighbors,  no  better 
off  than  themselves ;  Vespasian  was  a 
marked  man,  against  whom  there  had . 
been  a  military  summons  out — he 
dared  not  go  to  Chattanooga,  Salomy 
Jane  was  afraid  to  and  in  the  end 
Delora  went. 

Alone,  on  foot,  because  old  Nancy 
was  hidden  in  the  Gulf,  the  girl  set  out 
to  make  her  way  down  to  town  and 
get,  if  possible,  through  Mrs.  Win- 
chester's good  offices,  the  grain  to 
plant  a  field  of  wheat  which  might 
feed  their  enemies  instead  of  them- 
selves. 

Hardee's  corps  was  camped  north 
of  the  Tennessee  behind  Stringer's 
Ridge  at  the  big,  never-failing  spring 
on  the  Squire  Long  place,  and 
squarely  across  the  road  she  must 
travel.  When  the  girl  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  this  camp  she  hesita- 
ted, skirted  it  and  came  into  the 
highway  beyond  it,  topping  the  rise 
of  Stringer's  Ridge  and  looking  down 
upon  the  river  whose  bank  was 
already  alive  with  preparations  for 
the  start  northward. 
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Early  as  it  was,  the  morning  began 
to  be  hot.  Delora  had  borrowed 
from  Salomy  Jane  a  great  slat  sun- 
bonnet,  because  its  extra  depth  and 
wide  skirt,  almost  like  a  cape,  offered 
concealment  as  well  as  shelter  from 
the  sun.  Always  an  oppressive  thing 
to  wear,  it  now  became  well-nigh  in- 
tolerable. She  pushed  it  back  for  a 
breath  of  air,  and  stood  a  moment 
fanning  herself  with  its  doubled  stiff- 
ness. Flushed,  bright-eyed,  strung 
to  a  great  tension  of  excitement  and 
anxiety,  beads  of  perspiration  gem- 
ming her  white  forehead  and  the 
loosened  tendrils  of  dark  haircurled  in 
little  damp  rings  about  it,  she  looked 
wonderfully  appealing  for  so  capable 
and  independent  a  young  woman. 

A  man  riding  a  mule  at  breakneck 
speed  overtook  and  passed  her.  She 
drew  on  her  sunbonnet,  but  he  had 
already  turned  and  flung  a  glance 
across  his  shoulder  to  where  she 
plodded  in  the  dust.  Her  heart  gave 
a  sudden  bound  of  fear,  for  the  rider 
sat  his  mount  in  the  same  fashion  she 
had  noted  in  Champ's  management  of 
the  black  colt,  and  she  saw  that  his 
saddle  leathers  displayed  the  single 
star.  Her  apprehensive  glance  was 
on  this,  so  that  the  sultry  black  eyes 
of  the  cavalryman  had  time  to  take  in 
the  fresh  morning  beauty  of  her  face 
before  she  pulled  the  disfiguring  sun- 
bonnet  on  and  bent  her  head.  In  a 
moment  he  was  off  his  mule  and 
standing,  hat  in  hand,  at  her  side. 
It  was  a  dark,  fierce  countenance  that 
he  turned  upon  the  girl,  but  the  voice 
in  which  he  spoke  was  keyed  to 
gentleness. 

"Could  I  give  you  a  lift?  I  hate 
mightily  to  ride  and  see  a  lady  walk- 
ing in  this  dust." 

Delora  glanced  again  at  the  animal 
and  its  saddle  before  replying  with 
quiet  dignity. 

#" Thank  you,  sir,  I  haven't  much 
further  to  go,  and  I  believe  I  'd  as 
soon  walk." 

Martinez  looked  ruefully  at  Beck. 

"I  reckon  you  might  be  safej  on 
your  own  two  little  feet,"  he  mur- 
mured indulgently,  "than  on  this 
beast  and  a  cavalry  saddle." 


This  should  have  closed  the  matter, 
but  he  lingered,  stepping  beside  her, 
his  mule's  bridle-rein  over  his  arm,  the 
animal's  travelling  adding  to  their 
dusty  discomfort. 

"Come  over  to  this  side,  and  walk 
on  the  grass,"  he  advised,  touching 
her  elbow  gently.  "  It's  a  little  better 
than  the  middle  of  the  road,  anyhow. 
I  wish  I  had  something  fit  to  offer  you 
to  ride." 

He  warmed  to  her  silence,  instead 
of  taking  the  hint  and  departing. 
She  shot  him  a  half-ruthful,  half- 
humorous  glance,  which  said  as 
plainly  as  words  that  she  recognized 
no  responsibility  upon  him  to  provide 
for  her  journeyings. 

"  Pretty  friendly  on  short  acquaint- 
ance?" he  answered  it,  with  a  depre- 
cating grin.  "Us  boys  get  awful 
lonesome — poor  devils,  out  defending 
the  country  for  you  ladies — I  think 
you  might  afford  to  be  a  little  friendly 
anyhow." 

The  humorous  curve  around  De- 
lora's  mouth  deepened. 

"About  friendly  enough  to  ride 
your  mule?"  she  inquired  demurely, 
and  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  old  Beck  isn't  exactly  a 
lady's  mount,  is  she?"  Martinez 
responded  eagerly.  "  Back  in  Texas, 
where  I  come  from,  I  've  got  the  pret- 
tiest little  white  mare  that  ever  you 
put  your  eyes  on — gentle  as  a  kitten — 
a  baby  could  ride  her.  If  I  had  her 
here,  and  the  kind  of  a  side-saddle 
they  build  out  yonder,  you'd  be  as 
safe  on  it  as  in  a  rocking-chair." 

The  man  bent  forward  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  round  chin  and  smooth 
white  throat  in  the  depths  of  the 
sunbonnet-tunnel  as  she  answered. 

"I  don't  mind.  I'm  not  used  to 
riding." 

It  went  against  the  grain  of  the 
fearless  young  horsewoman  to  inti- 
mate that  she  would  be  afraid  of  his 
lumbering  old  mule,  or  that  she  could 
not  balance  herself  perfectly  sitting 
side  wise  on  a  cavalry  saddle.  Yet  she 
was  in  haste  to  be  rid  of  him  and  his 
insistent  kindness,  and  it  was  with 
relief  that  she  saw  before  her  the 
squat  little  cottage  of  the  ferryman. 
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Jane  his  wife  would  offer  adequate 
protection ;  opposite  this  gateway  the 
girl  halted. 

"  Here 's  where  I  stop,"  she  told  the 
Texan,  courteously  but  firmly.  ' '  Good 
bye,  sir." 

"Oh,  say — you  ain't  a-going  to 
quit  me  that  a-way,  are  you?M 
wheedled  Martinez,  that  bellowing, 
raucous  voice  of  his  scarcely  to  be 
recognized  in  its  wooing  cadences,  his 
salient  ugly  face  softened  till  it  was 
not  the  black  eyes  alone  that  spoke 
adoration.  " Well,' 'reluctantly, " adios 
— if  you  must  go.  I'll  see  you  again. " 

When  Delora  had  let  the  boat  cross 
twice,  and  fancied  there  was  a  clear 
time  for  her  venture,  she  hurried 
down  to  find  the  small  horse-power 
ferry  crowded  with  troops  crossing 
like  herself  to  the  Chattanooga  side. 

So  far,  there  had  been  no  guard  to 
face;  but  Delora  was  aware  there 
would  be  one  at  the  landing,  and  she 
trembled  when  she  thought*  of  it. 
The  wharf  was  covered  with  the  same 
vehicles  and  movement  that  she  had 
seen  on  the  north  shore  of  the  river; 
these,  preparing  to  cross.  A  little 
guard-house  where  the  ferry  landed 
was  sentried ;  her  heart  leaped  appre- 
hensively at  the  suggestion.  Then 
the  next  moment  she  noted  leaning 
against  its  dQor,  the  black-eyed  man. 
His  mule  was  gone  now,  and  he 
lounged  at  ease,  but  with  so  con- 
scious an  expression  that  she  knew 
at  once  he  had  waited  for  her. 

"What's  your  business  in  Chat- 
tanooga?" the  man  at  the  ferry  land- 
ing inquired.  He  had  given  her  the 
military  salute,  but  he  spoke  sharply, 
as  to  a  probable  Union  sympathizer, 
and  she  hastened  to  answer  with  as 
much  calmness  as  she  could  com- 
mand: 

" I've  come  down  from  Walden's 
Ridge  to  get  some  seed-wheat." 

"Name?" 

14 Delora  Glenn." 

The  man  reflected  a  moment :  "Is 
your  father  living?  Have  you  broth- 
ers?" he  questioned.  "Any  men  in 
your  family  in  the  army  ?  Who  's  the 
head  of  the  house?" 

"I — no,    I  've   got   no  father   nor 


brothers,"  Delora  answered.  Then 
reluctantly,  "I  live  with  Vespasian 
Seacrest." 

"Huh,"  commented  the  man, 
"that's  the  Abolitionist  that  General 
Maxey  had  a  guard  out  after  once. 
What  point  in  the  town  are  you  going 
to  from  here?" 

"Straight  to  Mrs.  Judge  Winches- 
ter's.    Will  that  do?" 

"  It  '11  do,  if  it 's  the  truth,"  the  man, 
hat  in  hand,  replied  to  her.  "But 
we  've  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the 
Abolitionists  up  your  way,  and  I 
can't  run  the  risk  of  your  getting  in 
here  to  hang  around  the  Swims  Jail. 
You've  picked  out  a  place  to  say 
you  're  going  that 's  up  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  reckon  I'll  have  to  send  a 
guard  with  you,  to  see  that  you  go 
where  you  say  you're  going." 

"  I  shall  be  mighty  glad  to  have  you 
do  so,"  Delora  returned  composedly. 

"That's  right— that's  right,"  the 
man  agreed.  He  looked  about  him. 
There  was  no  one  available  at  the 
moment.  Martinez,  who  had  been 
watching  from  a  distance,  now  came 
forward. 

"I'm  off  duty.  Detail  me,  cor- 
poral," he  prompted  in  a  low  tone. 

The  man  at  the  ferry  smiled  under- 
standing^, and  added:  "If  I  send 
you,  Martinez,  you  '11  have  to  take  a 
musket,"  and  he  pointed  with  his 
thumb  to  where  a  number  of  guns 
were  leaned  within  the  sentry-box. 
"The  captain  said  I  wasn't  to  allow 
a  guard  on  the  street  without  a  gun." 

It  was  evident  that  this  feature  was 
distasteful  to  Martinez;  he  secured 
the  weapon  with  a  poor  grace,  and 
stepped  out  beside  Delora,  gun  on 
shoulder,  but  a  strong  determination 
in  his  heart  to  make  a  civil  rather  than 
a  military  matter  of  his  escort.  He 
shot  a  solicitous,  sidelong  glance  at  the 
girl's  face  as  they  crossed  the  wharf 
to  pass  up  Market  Street. 

The  unpaved,  mud-gulli^d  ways  of 
the  village  were  inch-deep  in  terra- 
cotta colored  dust,  through  which, 
morning  and  evening  clanked  and 
rattled  and  rumbled,  guns,  caissons 
and  baggage  wagons,  while  men  in 
uniform  were  everywhere. 
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"Fine  morning, "  he  offered  depre- 
catingly,  adding  in  a  barely  audible 
tone:  "ain't  mad  at  me,  are  you?" 

Delora  made  mute  but  not  unkind 
response,  and  they  went  on  in  silence 
through  the  groups  of  soldiers  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  small  brick 
stores.  Here  the  girl  drew  close  to 
her  escort  and,  as  they  turned  to 
attack  the  steep,  upward  plunge  of 
East  Fourth  Street,  he  was  encour- 
aged to  try  again  with: 

1 '  Going  to  be  hot  to-day.  Not  that 
I  mind  it.  She  could  n't  beat  old 
Texas,  when  it  comes  to  heat." 

"It's  mostly  level  out  in  Texas, 
isn't  it?"  Delora  said  civilly. 

"  'T  is  where  I  live — I  come  from  the 
plains,"  Martinez  told  her.  "This  is 
a  mighty  fine  country  about  here. 
It 's  the  first  time  I  've  been  in  among 
timbered  mountains." 

The  girl's  eyes  kindled.  That 
deathless  passion  of  her  people  for 
their  highlands  was  appealed  to. 

"If.  you  could  see  this  place  when 
the  soldiers  are  out  of  it,  you  'd  think 
it  was  sightly,"  she  said  with  a  kind- 
lier glance  than  she  had  heretofore 
vouchsafed  him.  Then,  mustering 
sudden  resolution : 

"You  belong  to  the  8th  Texas 
Rangers,  don't  you;  and  your  name 
is ?" 

"Jose*  Martinez,  at  your  service," 
the  Texan  supplied  promptly.  "I 
won't  ask  more  than  your  first  in 
exchange,  for  I  'd  just  as  lief  give 
you  a  second  one ,  myself. ' '  And  with 
this  bit  of  exquisite  cowboy  badinage, 
they  resumed  their  forward  progress. 

"My  name  is  Glenn,"  the  girl  told 
him,  offering  him  no  first  name  to 
enshrine.  "You — you  spoke  of — an- 
other man  in  the  Rangers." 

"Champ  Seacrest,"  Martinez  al- 
lowed reluctantly.  Her  interest  in 
Seacrest  was  quite  too  marked.  His 
own  appreciation  of  Champ's  attrac- 
tions led  him  to  swift  jealousy. 

"You  must  be  acquainted  with  his 
sweetheart — Miss  Winchester,"  he 
put  in,  with  but  the  idlest  intent  to 
defend  his  little  opportunity  with  a 
pretty  girl.  "By  George,  look  at  her 
now ! "  he  exclaimed. 


As  they  approached  the  big,  stately 
mansion,  sitting  back  with  its  great 
slope  of  lawn  between  it  and  the 
street,  they  had  been  aware  of  an 
activity  about  the  front  gate,  order- 
lies in  uniform,  negroes  with  baskets, 
a  vehicle  which  did  much  duty  of  a 
pleasurable  nature  at  such  times — the 
ambulance — drawn  up  beside  a  num- 
ber of  saddled  horses.  But  as-  the 
black-eyed  man  spoke,  the  front  doors 
opened,  and  Evelyn  Belle,  Dixie,  Mrs. 
Winchester  and  the  pretty  wife  of  the 
doctor  from  Tupelo  came  down  the 
steps  escorted  by  various  and  solici- 
tous cavaliers  setting  forth  for  a  day's 
picnicking  on  Lookout.  It  was  not 
at  any  of  the  others  that  Delora 
looked.  Evelyn  Belle  came  first,  a 
home-made  jockey  cap  sitting  jaunt- 
ily on  her  black  curls,  a  white  plume 
streaming  quite  forgetful  of  humble 
origin,  for  the  blockade  kept  out 
imported  luxuries,  and  the  volumin- 
ous fokis  of  her  black  velvet  riding 
habit  gathered  up  in  one  small  hand, 
while  beside  her  strode  Champ  Sea- 
crest in  his  lieutenant's  uniform. 

"They  look  pretty  nice,"  Martinez 
murmured,  bringing  that  harsh,  deep 
voice  of  his  down  again  to  the  cares- 
sing half-whisper  in  which  he  had  first 
addressed  her.  "But  there  ain't  one 
of  them  there  that  looks  as  nice  as 
you  do.  If  I  had  my  white  mare  here, 
I  'd  teach  you  to  ride,  and  you  'd 
make  the  rest  of  them  look  cheap,  I 
tell  you." 

The  girl  with  him  stopped  short 
and  clutched  his  arm.  In  astonished 
delight  at  this  contact,  he  failed  for  a 
moment  to  see  the  dismay  and  pain  in 
her  young  face.  Since  the  night  she 
had  denied  him  Delora  had  heard  of 
Champ  now  and  again  as  Evelyn 
Belle's  most  devoted  cavalier;  in 
secret  she  had  wept  over  it,  and  given 
him  up  to  the  other  girl— or  so  she 
believed.  But  now  when  she  came 
face  to  face  with  the  pair  of  them,  gay, 
happy,  secure  in  their  position,  while 
she,  so  poor  and  desolate  and  outcast 
came  to  beg  a  favor,  she  felt  that  up 
to  this  moment  she  had  not  known 
what  parting — renunciation — was  to 
mean. 
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"Wait,"  she  whispered  to  the  man 
beside  her,  half  choking.  "I  don't 
want  to  go  in  while  they  're — while 
they  're— oh,  wait  a  minute." 

Martinez  puzzled,  but  ready, 
pushed  a  manly,  protecting  shoulder 
closer. 

"Oh — we  can't  stand  here!"  De- 
lora  agonized.  "They  '11  be  coming 
down  this  way,  and  they  11 — they  '11 
see  me." 

Champ  was  lifting  Evelyn  Belle  to 
Coley's  back — Coley's!  The  dainty 
little  woman  went  up  light  slS  a 
feather  and,  bred  to  the  saddle  from 
her  earliest  youth,  sat  her  mount  like 
a  princess,  laughing  a  little  as  the 
black  colt  pranced,  flinching  from  the 
great  sweeping  folds  of  her  riding 
skirt,  and  showed  spirit.  Champ 
carefully  settled  the  velvet  lengths 
and  noted  that  the  bridle  reins  went 
smoothly  to  her  hand.  As  Delora 
stood,  staring,  he  sprang  to  the  back 
of  a  big  bay  charger,  and  he  and 
Evelyn  cantered  side  by  side  directly 
toward  where  Martinez  and  the  girl 
from  the  mountains  stood. 

Wheat — what  did  it  matter  if  all 
the  world  starved  for  bread? — She 
shrank  back  and  fairly  crouched 
against  Martinez.  Carefully  taught 
young  creature  that  she  was,  she  had 
forgotten  that  he  was  human — male — 
a  presuming  young  soldier,  anything 
beyond  a  mere  defence  against  this 
humiliating  encounter. 

They  were  coming  on  with  the  long 
smooth  lope  admired  in  the  riding- 
horse  of  the  South;  Evelyn  Belle's 
proudly  crested  young  head  with  its 
streaming  white  plume  rose  and  fell 
close  beside  Champ's  fine,  new  shoul- 
der-strap .  The  young  beauty  spoke  to 
her  escort  lifting  toward  him  a  sudden 
liquid  flash  of  dark  eyes,  a  smile  that 
was  a  swift  revelation  of  small  white 
teeth  between  scarlet  lips.  With  an 
inarticulate  exclamation,  Delora 
turned  and  hid  her  face — anywhere — 
anything  but  to  see  and  be  seen  by 
those  two. 

Her  outstretched  palm  went  against 
Martinez's  waiting  shoulder,  her  fore- 
head drooped  upon  it  instantly.  With 
an  uncontrollable  impulse,  the  soldier 


put  a  tense,  powerful  arm  about  her, 
and  drew  her  close  to  his  side.  Then 
he  faced  his  superior  officer  with  that 
swift  look  of  hate  which  reminded  one 
always  of  the  flattened  ears  and  bared 
teeth  with  which  the  mountain  lion 
of  his  region  fronts  its  enemies. 

The  young  lieutenant's  glance  took 
in  the  pair  in  all  their  seeming  sig- 
nificance. His  blue  eyes  blazed  in  his 
crimsoning  face.  A  savage  hand  on 
the  curb  of  his  charger  made  the 
animal  rear  suddenly,  and  then  the 
automatic  touch  of  the  spur  sent  him 
bounding  forward  at  a  thundering 
gallop. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  Champ  said 
penitently,  when  he  had  reined  in  to 
find  Coley  neck  and  neck  with  the 
bay.  "That  was  unforgivable — it 
might  have  caused  you  a  serious  acci- 
dent. I — "  he  took  the  hat  from  his 
heated  forehead" — "I  must  have  been 
crazy  for  the  minute;  but  I  hope 
you  '11  forgive  it." 

Evelyn  Belle  answered  with  a  mur- 
mured word  of  sympathy. 

* '  Martinez ! ' '  Seacrest  spat  out  the 
name  as  though  it  tasted  ill  in  his 
mouth.  He  was  silent  a  moment. 
Then  he  added  slowly:  "He  's  been 
my  chum  since  we  left  Texas.  He 
and  I  and  Sampson  were  detailed  to- 
gether. We  've  scouted  these  moun- 
tains and  gone  on  all  sorts  of  wild 
chases  till  we  've  earned  the  name  of 
'the  three  fools.'  He  's  a  good  friend 
— he  can  be  true  to  a  man;  but  a 
woman !  I  wonder,  if  that  girl  knew, 
whether  she  'd " 

He  broke  off  into  helpless  silence. 
Poor  Josh's  amatory  lapses  had  so  far 
furnished  amusement  for  his  two  com- 
panions, and  had  their  pathetic  side 
too.  It  was  a  hot  heart,  and  pitiably 
vulnerable ;  but  the  thought  of  Delora 
in  such  a  connection  brought  a  sort 
of  sickness  of  rage  and  jealousy,  out 
of  which  Champ  roused  himself  to 
say: 

"Miss  Evelyn,  I  declare  I'm 
ashamed  of  myself.  Here  you  do 
me  the  honor  to  permit  my  escort, 
preferring  me  to  half  a  dozen  better 
men  who  would  make  themselves 
entertaining,  and  I  treat  you  to  an 
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exhibition  like  this!  You  ought  to 
have  me  court-martialled. " 

And  thereafter  he  put  aside  the 
gnawing  shame  and  pain  of  what  he 
had  seen,  and  addressed  himself  to 
the  social  amenities  of  the  occasion 
with  such  success  that  everybody 
save  the  girl  who  rode  with  him  was 
deceived  into  believing  him  the  gayest 
member  of  that  light-hearted  com- 
pany which  picnicked  on  old  Lookout. 

Delora  stood  with  averted  head, 
quivering,  till  the  last  of  the  cavalcade 
had  cast  its  dust  upon  her — the 
mounted  figures  riding  two  and  two, 
the  rumbling  ambulance,  with  Mrs. 
Winchester's  profile  at  its  window, 
and  Doctor  Huguenin's  bushy  gray 
whiskers  showing  beyond. 

"What's  the  matter?"  whispered 
Martinez.  "Was  it  a  lie  you  told 
the  guard  down  there  at  the  ferry? 
Don't  you  know  these  folks  at  all?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  them — I  know 
them,"  moaned  Delora,  when  she 
could  speak  at  all.  She  was  pulling 
herself  free  from  the  arm  which  re- 
leased her  unwillingly. 

"Where  are  you  going  now?"  in- 
quired Martinez  jealously. 

"Back  to  the  ferry — back  home  to 
the  ridge — quick  as  I  can  get  there." 
Delora  panted  out  the  sentences 
without  much  appreciation  of  what 
they  meant.  Her  sense  of  defeat  and 
suffering  was  almost  physical  in  its 
intensity. 

She  turned,  but  stumbled  so  that 
Martinez  had  to  pass  his  arm  under 
hers  and  almost  lift  her  along.  Her 
eyes  were  blinded  with  tears;  she 
scarcely  saw  the  direction  she  was 
taking. 

"Hold  on,"  breathed  her  escort, 
stopping  her  when  they  had  gone 
thus  something  more  than  a  block. 
"Is  there  anything  you  wanted — 
honey?  I  know  you  're  an  Abolition- 
ist— I  know  it  now.  It  does  n't  mat- 
ter a  red  cent  to  me." 

"No— no,"  she  told  him,  in  that 
desolate  hour  glad  of  his  kindness, 
glad  of  the  support  his  arm  gave  her, 
clinging  to  him  and  trying  hard  to  win 
back  to  some  sanity  of  thought  and 
purpose.     "I   came   down   to  get  a 


little  wheat  to  plant  the  big  field, 
because  we — next  year,  if  it  isn't 
planted  now,  I  don't  see  what  we  '11 
eat.  But  I  can't  go  back  there. 
Don't  ask  me  why.  Mrs.  Winches- 
ter 's  away  for  the  day  now  anyhow 
— only  let  me  get  home." 

Martinez's  face  hardened. 

"No,"  he  said  sarcastically,  "I'll 
not  ask  you  why  you  can't  get  back 
to  the  house  of  Champ  Seacrest's 
sweetheart — because  I  know.  I 
reckon  I  might  give  a  good  guess  at 
yotir  first  name  now." 

For  some  distance  they  walked  in 
silence.  Then  the  man's  harsh  voice 
asked:  "What  am  I  going  to  say  to 
the  guard  at  the  river?" 

"Tell  him  what  you  like,"  De- 
lora returned  lifelessly.  "  I  'm  not 
caring." 

She  pushed  back  her  bonnet  and 
glanced  about  like  one  aroused  from 
sleep. 

Martinez  gave  her  a  burning  look. 
All  this  concern  over  the  fickleness  of 
another  man  was  bitter  to  see  and 
hear.  But  the  drowned  beauty  of 
her  face  made  its  own  appeal. 

"Dolores,"  he  whispered,  using  the 
name  as  his  own  people  call  it,  "I  'm 
going  back  to  the  mountains  with 
you." 

It  was  an  idle  assertion,  born  of  im- 
pulse, and  his  own  desire;  Martinez 
knew  he  could  not  get  away  from  his 
military  duties  thus  on  the  eve  of  the 
army's  departure;  the  girl  knew  it 
too,  had  she  reflected,  but  the  terror 
of  the  proffer  made  her  stop  and  say 
doggedly: 

"  If  you  don't  tell  the  guard  at  the 
ferry  exactly  what  happened  up 
there,  I  will."  The  Texan's  leaning 
figure  straightened  with  a  start,  he 
reddened  stormily  under  the  swart 
growth  of  beard. 

"All  right,"  he  agreed  bitterly. 
"Have  your  own  way.  If  you  don't 
want  the  help  of  a  man  that 's  ready 
to  kiss  the  ground  you  walk  on — if 
you'd  rather  he  'd  hate  you — have  it 
your  own  way.  Women  are  devils 
anyhow — and  what  folks  call  good 
women  are  the  worst!" 

And  the  report  he  made  at  the  ferry 
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sent  a  guard,  other  than  himself,  with 
the  girl  across  the  river  and  as  far  as 
the  Poster  place,  where  she  was  left 
with  many  admonitions,  and  the 
statement  that  her  name  and  a  de- 
scription of  her  would  be  lodged  at 
head-quarters,  so  that  if  she  appeared 
in  Chattanooga  again,  she  would  be 
promptly  arrested. 

.  CHAPTER  X 

On  to  Kentucky 

From  dusk  of  the  26th  to  dawn  of 
the  27th  of  August,  1862,  there  was 
coming  and  going  in  the  little  moun- 
tain town,  and  Mrs.  Winchester 
threw  open  her  house  for  an  all-night 
farewell  reception.  There  was  a 
lunch  which  a  hungry  man  could  eat 
standing,  hot  coffee,  two  black  fid- 
dlers in  the  front  hall,  and  pretty  girls 
in  plenty  for  partners.  They  danced 
till  morning,  speeding  one  after  an- 
other on  the  way  that  glory  led. 

Running  down  the  porch  steps  after 
a  hasty  farewell  that  stuck  in  his 
throat  because  he  had  no  creature  of 
his  own  to  say  good-bye  to,  Champ 
found  Sampson  on  the  flea-bitten  gray 
and  Martinez  on  Beck,  waiting  for 
him  at  the  gate.  The  Spaniard  had 
shown  a  curiously  quarrelsome  dis- 
position of  late,  and  Sampson  at  first 
jeered  him  openly,  bantering  the  two 
to  fight,  and  professing  a  desire  to  put 
up  money  on  the  newly-made  lieu- 
tenant. Then,  the  horrifying  sugges- 
tion that  the  older  man  was  jealous  of 
Champ's  promotion  locked  the  other's 
lips,  and  held  him  in  amazed  silence 
while  Martinez  flung  out  one  taunt 
after  another. 

"Well — did  you  say  good-bye  to 
her  ?  "  the  latter  now  asked,  as  Champ 
caught  Coley's  bridle  from  the  orderly 
and  sprang  into  the  saddle.  "The 
three  of  us  have  got  our  work  cut  out 
this  morning,  and  We  can't  afford  to 
have  the  leftenant  coming  back  for 
another  hug  from  his  honey." 

"Good  Lord,  shut  up,  Jos£!" 
growled  Sampson.  "A  joke  's  a  joke ; 
but  when  you  get  to  bringing  in  a 
lady,  why,  it  ain't  so  funny." 


The  Spaniard  pulled  Beck  out  so 
savagely  that  the  mule  opened  her 
mouth  and  hung  a  pale,  gray  tongue 
to  one  side  over  her  teeth— a  trick  she 
had  When  the  bit  was  jerked.  He 
regarded  the  two  riding  with  him  in 
the  gray,  dispiriting  August  dawn 
from  under  his  heavy  black  brows. 
They  were  to  ride  ahead  of  their 
column  that  day  and  locate  the  camp 
for  their  chief's  first  night. 

"Think  just  alike  in  the  matter, 
don't  ye?"  suggested  Martinez  bit- 
terly. "That  's  nice.  Reckon  you 
don't  neither  of  ye  want  to  ride  with 
me  any  more.  We  've  been  chums — 
scouting  and  raiding  together.  Now, 
I  reckon  you  and  Samp  '11  pitch  me 
out — is  that  it?" 

"I  haven't  said  anything  of  the 
sort,"  Champ  said,  controlling  him- 
self by  a  strong  effort.  "  I  think  it 's 
likely  that  since  I  've  got  my  lieuten- 
ancy I  may  not  be  detailed  so  much 
on  scout  duty — but  when  I  am  so  de- 
tailed, there  are  no  two  men  that  I 
want  with  me  but  you  and  Samp; 
and  when  the  thing  calls  for  more  than 
three,  you  two  come  first." 

Jos6  looked  at   him   hungrily. 

"Well,  that  sounds  all  right,"  he 
commented  at  length ;  "but  the  good 
Lord  knows  you  need  n't  hate  me  so. 
You  Ve  another  girl — what 's  the  mat- 
ter with  me?  What  's  the  matter 
with  my — what  's  the  matter  with 
what  I  did?" 

"I've  got  another  girl,"  Champ 
repeated  sarcastically;  "and  you  've 
got " 

"All  of  'em,"  supplied  Martinez 
hardily,  yet  with  a  certain  falling  note 
in  his  voice.  "You  know  that. 
Any  kind  of  a  petticoat  can  have  me. 
You  and  Samp  get  your  fun  out  of 
it — but,  God — it 's  not  always  fun  to 
me. 

It  was  true,  so  far.  The  lank 
eldest  of  the  trio  had  joined  in  the 
laugh  at  poor  Martinez's  expense, 
over  the  Spaniard's  weakness  where 
the  equation  of  the  eternal  feminine 
came  in.  Now  the  young  lieutenant 
looked  around  at  his  companion  with 
the  clean  man's  scorn  for  the  one  who 
can  not  guard  his  own  soul,  and  was 
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surprised  to  see  the  black  eyes  swim- 
ming with  moisture,  bent  upon  hands 
that  fumbled  at  the  bridle  rein. 

"Oh,  come — what's  the  use?" 
Champ  rode  close,  at  risk  of  Beck's 
heels.  "I  '11  not  be  a  dog  in  the 
manger.  What  she  does  does  n't  con- 
cern me.  She  's  nothing  to  me.  She 
never  really  cared  for  me,  I  know 
that.  She  gave  me  good  reason  to 
know  it.  If  you  '11  not  name  this  to 
me  again,  I  '11  never  speak  of  it. 
We  've  got  duties  that  come  before 
these  personal  matters.  I  guess  we 
can  be  men  and  go  on  to  those  duties 
together,  just  as  we  did  before — it 
need  n't  make  any  difference." 

"  N — no,"  hesitated  the  honest 
sinner — "unless  I  see  some  chance 
with  her — then — "  Martinez's  smoul- 
dering eyes  flashed  one  curiously 
mingled  glance  over  the  young  gi- 
ant beside  him;  he  shook  his  head. 
"Then  I  'd  want  you  a  long  ways  off. 
But  I  always  told  you  that,  Champ- 
een.  You  've  gave  me  your  word 
you  'd  never  fool  around  any  decent 
girl  I  'd  set  my  heart  on." 

All  day  the  people  of  Walden's 
watched  this  first  great  movement  of 
the  war  which  had  come  under  their 
eyes.  For  more  than  a  month  there 
had  been  troops  moving  northward 
over  their  roads,  but  now,  apparently, 
Bragg's  entire  army  was  making 
directly  for  Walden's  itself;  a  terri- 
fying sight,  the  more  intelligent 
guessed  that  his  object  was  beyond, 
that  he  merely  meant  to  cross,  go  up 
past  Cumberland  Gap  and  so  into 
Kentucky.  There  was  coming  and 
going  on  the  bluffs  there;  women 
brought  their  children  with  a  bit  of 
something  to  eat  in  their  hands  and 
sat  there  watching  the  soldiers  draw 
near.  Afternoon  saw  the  greater 
part  of  the  host  prepare  to  encamp 
near  the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  but  the 
lighter  mounted  van  was  already  on  ' 
the  slope,  and  those  whose  homes  were 
now  directly  on  the  line  of  march 
retired  to  them  in  some  confusion. 

Delora  watching  with  a  group  of 
other  women,  well  hidden,  near  the 
top  of  the  ascent,  drew  farther  back 
in  the  shadow  of  the  withered  bushes. 


Below  on  the  bit  of  road  they  watched 
the  going  was  fairly  level,  though  men 
and  horses  showed  the  effect  of  the 
frightful  climb.  The  highway  lay  emp- 
ty and  dusty.  Then,  from  far  down  it 
came  the  cry  of  a  bugle,  which  to  the 
initiated  would  have  heralded  the 
troop  that  now  rounded  the  rock,  rid- 
ing in  orderly  squads,  two  and  two,  a 
guidon  dancing  and  fluttering  on  its 
long  tail  like  a  captive  kite.  Past 
they  went  at  a  walk,  the*  jingle  of 
accoutrements,  the  creak  of  saddle 
leather,  the  thudding  of  innumerable 
hoofs  making  a  sound  like  those  of 
nature,  akin  to  the  murmuring  of  the 
sea  or  the  whispering  of  the  forest. 

There  came  a  gap,  and  when 
Delora  would  have  moved  from  her 
hiding-place,  another  bugle  spoke 
from  below,  this  time  a  sharp  and 
querulous  note  that,  had  she  known 
it,  ordered  the  coming  troop  forward 
at  greater  speed  to  close  up  the  gap. 
This  time  the  horses  were  trotting 
when  the  men  appeared,  and  the 
guidon  jerked  as  though  the  captive 
kite  were  in  a  high  wind.  Guidon 
after  guidon,  troop  after  troop,  with 
the  bugles  speaking  down  the  line, 
they  flowed  past  her  hiding-place,  till 
finally  the  heavy  guns  on  their  trog- 
lodytic  carriages  rode  past  in  state — 
the  emperors  of  war,  with  their  at- 
tendant flambeau  bearers,  servants 
and  ministers  plodding  in  the  dust 
at  their  wheels.  Then  came  infantry 
— regiments,  brigades,  divisions,  so 
that  the  earth  and  the  air  throbbed 
ceaselessly  to  the  multitudinous  mur- 
mur of  many  thousands  of  walking 
men — the  patient  tramp,  tramp,  of 
foot-soldiery  on  mother  earth. 

"Good  Lord — how  many  men!" 
breathed  Salomy  Jane.  "Anybody 
that  fights  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
when  they  've  got  as  many  soldier 
men  as  all  that,  don't  show  right  good 
sense." 

She  turned  to  find  Delora  already 
striking  into  the  by-road  by  which 
they  had  reached  the  point,  Abel 
Mims  following. 

"Wait,  I  'm  a-comin',  Delory!"  she 
cried,  alarmed,  and  scuttled  hastily 
after. 
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The  three  rangers,  riding  ahead  of 
the  columns,  reached  the  point  Champ 
had  settled  upon  in  his  own  mind  for 
that  first  night's  rest,  about  mid- 
afternoon,  and  were  soon  at  work 
laying  out  the  camp,  sending  men 
hither-  and  yonder  for  wood  and 
water,  pitching  tents  and  making  all 
ready. 

" Champ,' '  the  young  Lieutenant 
turned  to  find  Martinez  at  his  shoul- 
der,  "  I  've  got  an  errand  to  do  that  '11 
take  a  little  more  speed  than  old  Beck 
has  to  offer.  Want  to  lend  me 
Coley?" 

Jos6  had  not  failed  to  give  the 
proper  salute  before  addressing  his 
superior,  yet  his  tone  was  scarcely 
that  of  one  entreating  a  favor. 
Champ  guessed  what  use  was  to  be 
made  of  the  black  colt,  and  his 
muscles  stiffened.  He  would  fain 
have  said  "No,"  yet  he  had  said  he 
would  not  play  dog-in-the-manger — 
could  he  deny  Martinez  opportunity 
to  push  his  suit  ?  Dared  he  show  him- 
self jealous — and  of  Josd! 

"Take  him,  if  you  want  to,"  he 
said  brusquely.  "Jim  has  just  fed — 
better  give  him  time  to  eat." 

"Oh,  it 's  all  right  if  I  make  it  by 
sundown,"  Martinez  said,  swaggering, 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  "Much 
obliged  to  you." 

Delora,  for  her  part,  could  not  stay 
alone  in  the  house.  She  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  tell  you  what  it 
was  she  expected  or  apprehended,  but 
the  mere  tact  that  she  knew  Champ 
was  among  those  moving  atoms  com- 
ing slowly  but  surely  toward  her  was 
enough  to  double  the  beating  of  her 
heart  and  set  the  breath  fluttering  in 
her  throat.  The  sun  was  going  down 
behind  Raccoon  when  she  caught  up 
her  bonnet  and,  telling  Salomy  that 
she  must  get  Abel  Mims  to  come  over 
and  stay — or  even  Jane  Godsey — 
darted  away  and  sought  that  by-road 
where  she  had  first  encountered 
Champ  riding  Coley.  Her  feeit  uncon- 
sciously led  her  to  the  slim  dogwood 
tree  where  she  had  stood  that  morning. 
There  were  unripened  berries  on  the 
branches  where  the  blossoms  had 
flaunted.    She  looked  toward  the  sun- 


rise end  from  which  her  Sun-god  had 
come ;  it  showed  her  a  dawn-pink  rose 
of  cumulus  cloud,  smitten  by  the  fires 
of  sunset  from  the  west.  Startled,  al- 
most believing  that  her  imagination 
played  her  the  trick  of  rebuilding  that 
vanished  dawn,  she  turned  swiftly  to 
gaze  in  the  other  direction.  Down 
the  green  aisle  of  the  summer  wood, 
close-roofed  with  leafage,  glowing  like 
a  tunnel  under  the  sea  with  reflected 
light  and  emerald  shadow,  came  the 
sound  of  galloping  hoofs,  and  a  rider 
presently  appeared. 

Over  the  approaching  horse  and 
man  arched  the  thick-set  growth; 
and  behind  them  burned  the  low  red 
fires  of  sunset,  turning  all  the  air  to 
gold,  so  that  little  motes  swam  in  it 
as  though  one  were  indeed  beneath 
a  sundown  sea.  She  was  neither 
dreaming  nor  distraught.  That  was 
Coley  bringing  his  rider  once  more  to 
meet  her.  This  could  only  mean  one 
thing,  and  she  closed  her  eyes  in  a  sort 
of  swooning  ecstasy  at  the  thought. 
He  had  returned  to  her — it  was  all  a 
mistake — he  did  not  belong  to  some- 
one else — he  was  not  Evelyn  Belle's 
lover.  The  girl's  spirit  shook  its 
wings  with  eagerness  to  rise  and  fly  to 
him.     Oh,   when   he   spoke   again — 

when  he  should  say .     She  knew 

not  what  words  would  answer  him, 
she  only  felt  that  she  loved  him  and 
he  was  hers. 

Then,  the  black  horse  was  stopping 
close  beside  her  hiding-place,  its  rider 
had  seen  the  flutter  of  her  blue  dress; 
he  leaped  off  and  stood,  hat  in  hand, 
breathing  short,  and  looking  down  at 
her. 

"I — I  told  you  I  was  coming  up  to 

the   mountains   after  you .     Are 

you ?     Oh,  forgive  me!" 

It  was  not  Champ's  voice.  She 
opened  her  eyes  with  a  start  and 
looked  up  into  Martinez's  ugly,  dark 
face,  all  softened  and  alight  with  feel- 
ing, his  sultry  black  eyes  glowing 
down  into  hers,  full  of  a  sort  of  ruth- 
ful  derision  at  his  own  plight.  She 
gripped  the  little  tree  beside  her  till 
it  shook  in  her  hold,  seeking  in  her 
own  mind  for  something  reasonable 
to  say. 
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"I .   You   see   everybody  was 

bidding  somebody  good-bye  down 
there  in  Chattanooga,  and  I  had  no 
sweetheart  to  say  farewell  to,"  he 
offered  the  excuse  half  smilingly; 
"so  I  just  came  up  here  to  say  good- 
bye to  you.  Dolores,  you  don't  care 
whether  I  go  or  stay;  you  even  des: 
pise  the  cause  I  'm  fighting  for;  but 
you  're  the  only  creature  that  might 
care — a  little.  The  sort  of  women  I 
usually  get  mixed  up  with  regard  a 
soldier  as  something  to  be  turned  in- 
side  out  for  the  money  that  's  in  him 
and  thrown  away.  I  felt  as  if  I  'd  like 
to  have  a  good  woman  say  good-bye 
to  me  this  time." 

The  mountain  girl  had  need  of  all 
her  people's  stoicism.  Her  young 
face,  so  alive  and  glowing  a  moment 
ago,  was  white  as  paper  now  with  the 
revulsion.  She  would  forgive  Champ 
and  love  him,  despite  his  rebel  gray, 
would  she?  Well,  Champ  was  not 
here.  He  had  stayed  away  where  he 
belonged,  where  his  real  duties  and 
interests  were.  More,  he  had  sent 
this  man  to  her — or  let  him  come— on 
Coley — on  Coley. 

This  last  year  of  struggle,  of  be- 
reavement, had  ripened  her  womanly 
nature  very  fast.  She  was  learning 
the  lesson  that  crude  youth  needs, 
that  the  giving  of  pain  must  mean  the 
suffering  of  it,  that  in  the  end  striker 
and  stricken  are  one.  Yet,  that 
Champ  should  have  spoken  of  her  to 
this  man — should  have  speeded  him 
to  her  as  a  lover,  which  she  could  not 
doubt,  seeing  him  horsed  as  he  was, 
— blinded  her,  and  made  her  cruel. 

It  was  dark  when  Martinez  on 
Coley  reached  the  camp,  yet  Sampson 
had  a  lantern  and  was  working  about 
the  tethered  animals.  The  Spaniard 
moved  toward  him   with  that  cur- 


ious, warped  gait  he  had  when  he 
was  a  bit  disgruntled  —  fiery,  tor- 
mented creature,  full  of  hate  and 
suspicions,  though  yearning  for  love 
and  approval, — he  was  plainly  seek- 
ing some  object  upon  which  to  vent 
the  bitterness  his  late  interview  had 
poured  into  him. 

"I  've  got  my  thanks  to  show  that 
horse  for  what  he  carried  me  to,"  ]os6 
swaggered  to  cover  a  sore  heart. 

"Hush,"  cautioned  Sampson, 
"Champ  's  right  over  there." 

"That  so? "  inquired  Martinez  loud- 
ly. "Champ — hey — Champ!  Girl  sent 
you  a  message,  a  sweet  little  message 
from  home — want  to  hear  it? " 

Champ  loomed  suddenly  out  of  the 
darkness  which  rimmed  the  circle  of 
light  the  lantern  made. 

"No,"  he  returned,  his  blue  eyes 
shining,  his  tall  form  very  erect;  "I 
don't  want  any  message  from  any 
girl  that  you  go  to  see,  Martinez,"  and 
he  left  the  Ranger  swearing. 

"What 's  the  use  of  raising  Cain 
like  that?"  demanded  Sampson  in  his 
usual  dry,  impersonal  tone. '  *  Champ  11 
let  you  alone  if  you  '11  let  him  alone. 
You  've  picked  on  him  for  a  month 
and  more.  I  'm  not  asking  why,  be- 
cause I  don't  want  to  know.  You  say 
it  's  because  he  gives  himself  airs  over 
his  shoulder  straps — and  you  know 
mighty  well  that  's  a  lie.  I  reckon 
you  and  me  and  Champ  will  never  ride 
again,  three  fools,  like  we  used  to; 
but  for  the  sake  of  what  was,  I  wish 
you  'd  let  him  alone." 

"Shut  up — you  old  idiot!"  mut- 
tered Martinez,  working  away  furi- 
ously with  curry-comb  and  brush.  But 
he  administered  the  reproof  spirit- 
lessly and  made  no  attempt  to  follow 
it  up  with  a  blow  as  he  would  have 
done  in  olden  times. 
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ROSES  OF  PAESTUM 

You  brought  to  Paestum  roses, 
And  in  Poseidon's  plain 
A  crumbling  wall  encloses, 
You  made  them  bloom  again 
About  his  mighty  fane. 
Each  temple  with  your  dower 
Was  decked  a  lovely  bower. 

Red  roses,  yea,  you  brought  them, 

And  roses  white  as  snow, 

And  like  Greek  gardeners  taught  them 

To  stand  in  many  a  row 

And  their  sweet  scents  to  throw. 

Virgil,  Ausonius, 

Did  see  and  smell  them  thus. 

Prom  love's  most  secret  places 
You  brought  them  all  with  you 
That  in  these  wide  waste  spaces 
Gardens  might  spring  anew 
And  with  pink  petals  strew 
The  sultry  azure  floor 
Thetis'  white  feet  explore. 

Perchance  those  frowning  mountains 

Seeing,  shall  cease  to  frown, 

And  from  their  rock-sealed  fountains 

Clear  crystal  streams  send  down 

To  lave  that  roseate  crown 

And  keep  those  roses  fair 

Your  love  has  planted  there. 


William  Aspen  wall  Bradley 


A  SEER  AND  SOME  DOERS 

By  H.  W.  BOYNTON 


The  Court  of  Louis  XIV  has  been 
pretty  well  preserved  for  us  in 
letters  and  memoirs.  The  amours 
of  the  King  in  particular  have  been 
wont  to  receive  the  loving  atten- 
tion of  all  chroniclers,  fair  or  foul. 
The  temperament  of  the  court  his- 
torian is  a  peculiar  one — two  parts 
gossip  to  one  part  hero-worshipper. 
He  (or  more  commonly  she)  dearly 
relishes  the  piquant  association  of 
racy  incident  and  overwhelming  title. 


The  greater  the  name  the  more  de- 
lightful the  scandal,  seems  to  be  the 
motto. 

The  books  of  the  late  "Arvfede 
Barine"  (Mme.  Charles  Vincens)  are 
among  the  best  of  their  kind.  She 
had  the  Gallic  love  of  gossip,  the  detail 
of  court  intrigue*  fascinated  her,  but 
she  did  not  allow  herself  to  become 
absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  such  small 
game.  Doubtless  she  was  all  the  more 
interested   in   her   human  subjects 
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because  they  moved  in  the  glitter 
of  court  life;  but  she  was  chiefly  in- 
terested in  them  because  they  were 
human.  If  the  white  light  of  thrones 
beat  upon  their  humanity,  so  much 
the  better.  Her  study  *  of  "  Madame, ' ' 
the  King's  sister-in-law,  is  not  a  study 
in  scandal,  though  there  is  mention 
of  matters  scandalous  enough,  in  all 
conscience.  Her  main  purpose  is  to 
paint  for  us  a  striking  and  in  many 
ways  pathetic  figure  which  moved  for 
half  a  century  in  the  court  of  the 
great  Louis. 

Elizabeth  Charlotte,  commonly 
called  "Liselotte,"  was  daughter  of 
Carl-Ludwig,  Elector  of  the  Palati- 
nate. Before  his  accession,  that  un- 
lucky country  had  at  last  been  fairly 
laid  waste,  and  he  was  the  poorest  as 
well  as  the  stingiest  of  German  prin- 
ces. As  his  marriage  with  Liselotte's 
mother  was  progressively  unconge- 
nial, he  presently  took  to  himself  a 
second  wife.  It  was  from*  a  strange 
double  manage  that  the  young  Prin- 
cess escaped,  at  nineteen,  to  become 
the  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  wife  of  the 
French  King's  foppish  brother.  A 
more  important  matter  to  her,  she  be- 
came the  King's  intimate  friend  and 
companion,  and  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  only  woman  with  whom  he 
ever  maintained  a  harmless  intimacy : 
malice  suggests  the  extreme  homeli- 
ness of  Liselotte  as  having  some  bear- 
ing upon  his  virtue  even  in  this 
instance.  He  seems  never  to  have 
had  any  other  feeling  for  her  than 
friendship.  Liselotte  (so  at  least 
believes  her  biographer)  did  not  come 
so  well  out  of  the  life-long  encounter. 
Her  feeling  for  the  King,  always  a  com- 
plicated one,  approached  continually 
nearer  the  verge  of  passion  as  the 
ugly  woman  grew  uglier  and  older. 
His  connection  with  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon  roused  the  royal  Madame  to  a 
fury  of  jealousy — and  so  put  an  end 
to  whatever  happiness  there  could  be 
in  her  own  relation  to  Louis.  From 
that  time  on,  she  knew  herself  to  be 
supplanted  and  superfluous  at  court, 

*"  Madame,  Mother  of  the  Regent:  1652-1722." 
By  Arvede  Barine.  Translated  by  Jeanne  Mairet 
(Madame  Charles  Bisot).  Illustrated.  New  York 
and  London:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1909. 


yet  could  not  bring  herself  to  leave  it. 
The  absurd  aspect  of  the  situation  is 
that  she  had  always  remained  thor- 
oughly German  in  sympathy,  hated 
French  cookery  and  French  manners, 
and  utterly  failed  to  understand  the 
French  character.  Yet  she  would 
not  go  to  Germany — or  anywhere  else 
away  from  the  King.  Year  after  year 
she  lived  near  him,  half  a  hermitess, 
but  never  quite  withdrawn  from  his 
world.  She  was  by  him,  and  had 
gentle  words  from  him,  when  he  died. 
Madame  was  not  in  all  ways  an 
admirable  person.  Mme.  Vincens  has 
painted  her  faults  frankly — a  foul- 
mouthed,  mannish,  lying,  incredibly 
tight-fisted  old  party.  She  despised 
marriage,  and  had  no  desire  to  be  a 
mother.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was 
loyal  to  her  father  and  her  native 
country,  as  well  as  to  her  debauched 
husband  and  her  adopted  King. 
And  when  she  found  herself  a  mother 
she  shirked  none  of  the  duties  and 
missed  few  of  the  pleasures  of  mother- 
hood. If  her  son  the  Regent  was  no 
better  than  he  should  have  been,  it 
was  not  because  the  poor  old  Lise- 
lotte had  not  done  what  she  could  to 
make  him  a  decent  man.  She  had 
her  bitter  sorrows:  Mme.  Vincens 
has  shown  her  through  them  all  a  per- 
son not  always  amiable,  but  always 
valiant  and  full-blooded  in  an  age  of 
petty  trickery  and  malice.  One  feels 
for  her  something  of  what  the  young 
Emerson  felt  for  Montaigne.  His 
faults  "ought  doubtless  to  turn  him 
out  of  doors,  but  his  robustness,  I  do 
embrace  with  both  arms.  It  is  wild 
and  savory  as  sweet  fern." 

• 

Perhaps  our  most  unfavorable 
thought  of  Emerson  is  that  he  had  the 
coldness  and  inhumanity  of  the  fana- 
tic; and  it  is  toward  correcting  this 
unlucky  impression  that  we  ought  to 
be  most  glad  of  the  transcripts  from 
his  early  journals*  which  have  at  last 
been  published.  It  is  true  that  in 
these  very  records  he  more  than  once 
accuses    himself    of    this    character: 

*  "  Journals  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson."  With  An- 
notations. Edited  bv  Edward  Waldo  Emerson  and 
Waldo  Emerson  Forbes.  1820-1832.  a  vols.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     1909. 
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"Look  next,"  he  cries  mournfully  at 
eighteen,  "from  the  history  of  my 
intellect  to  the  history  of  my  heart. 
A  blank,  my  lord.  I  have  not  the 
kind  affections  of  a  pigeon.  Ungen- 
erous and  selfish,  cautious  and  cold,  I 
yet  wish  to  be  romantic;  have  not 
sufficient  feeling  to  speak  a  natural 
hearty  welcome  to  a  friend  or  stranger 
and  yet  send  abroad  wishes  and  fan- 
cies of  a  friendship  with  a  man  I  never 
knew."  This  is  all  very  sad,  but  a 
glance  at  the  preceding  pages  shows 
that  the  boy  had  made  an  equally 
thoroughgoing  case  against  the  his- 
tory of  his  intellect.  "Wasted  ca- 
pacity," "indolence,"  "worthiness  of 
the  bauble  and  the  rattle" — such  he 
announces  as  his  fatal  characteristics. 
The  allusion  to  his  "fancies  of 
friendship  with  a  man  he  never  knew  " 
bears  upon  the  single  and  odd 
romance  of  his  youth,  fragmentarily 
recorded  in  these  pages.  When  he 
was  a  Harvard  Junior  (at  seventeen) 
the  experience  began  with  the  vision 
of  "a  strange  face  in  the  Freshman 
class  whom  I  should  like  to  know  very 
much."  The  face  produces  "singu- 
lar sensations"  in  the  upper-classman: 
he  resolves  to  make  the  Freshman's 
acquaintance.  Later  in  the  year  we 
find  an  india-ink  sketch  of  young 
Gay,  with  some  doggerel  verses  in 
which  Emerson  asserts  his  own  inferi- 
ority, and  says  he  can  "defy  the  mor- 
row" if  he  can  "claim  thy  heart." 
Yet  it  is  plain  that  Emerson  never 
made  any  attempt  to  know  the  object 
of  his  imaginary  friendship.  Two 
years  later,  in  confessing  that  "the 

ardor  of  his  college  friendship  for 

is  nearly  extinct,"  he  says  that  "to 
this  day,  our  glance  at  meeting  is  not 
that  of  indifferent  persons."  But  he 
has  had  discouraging  reports  of  the 
other's  "pursuits  and  character,"  and 
congratulates  himself  that  he  has 
"preserved  the  terms  which  kept 
alive  so  much  sentiment  rather  than  a 
more  familiar  intercourse  which  I 
feared  would  end  in  indifference." 
Young  Gray  became  a  successful  and 
highly  respected  physician  in  Boston 
— lived  all  his  life  within  twenty  miles 
of  Emerson,   who,   say  his   editors, 


"was   always  interested  to   hear  of 
him," — yet  they  never  met. 

Emerson  makes  little  mention  of 
his  other  fellow-undergraduates,  but 
there  are  evidences  in  these  journals 
that  he  played  his  part  in  the  under- 
graduate life.  His  room-mate  was  a 
lively  young  Southerner,  and  both 
were  members  of  a  literary  society, 
very  small  and  select,  of  which  Emer- 
son seems  to  have  been  an  active 
member.  He  was  also  member  of  a 
convivial  club  called  "The  Conventi- 
cle," and  a  song  he  wrote  for  it  in  his 
Junior  year  is  preserved  here.  It  is 
written  to  the  time  of  "Deny  down" 
and  ends: 

"Let  the  earth  and  the  Nations  to 

havoc  go  soon, 
And  the  world  tumble  upward  to 

mix  with  the  moon; 
Old  Harvard  shall  smile  at  the  rare 

conflagration, 
The  Conventicle  standing  her  pledge 

of  salvation." 

At  twenty-six  Emerson  married  a 
girl  of  eighteen,  with  whom  he  had 
fallen  in  love  in  quite  the  ordinary  way. 
He  addressed  sundry  verses  to  her 
which  were  just  as  bad  as  the  aver- 
age effusion  under  similar  conditions. 
She  proved  consumptive,  and  died 
after  a  very  few  years,  during  which 
Emerson  cared  for  her  with  the  ut- 
most tenderness  and  devotion.  The 
story  of  this  relation,  and  of  his  rela- 
tions with  his  family,  is  pretty  fully 
told  in  these  volumes. 

But  Emerson  must  remain  to  us, 
after  all,  essentially  a  writing  person ; 
and  a  large  part  of  our  interest  in 
these  early  records  must  lie  in  the 
question  of  their  literary  promise. 
That  was  an  age  of  precocity.  The 
number  and  range  of  books  which  the 
young  diarist  reads  and  ponders  is 
amazing  to  the  modern  eye,  but  might 
be  paralleled  among  his  contempo- 
raries. But  none  of  them  can  have 
written  quite  as  he  did.  Writing  is 
his  recreation :  he  does  a .  deal  of 
experimenting,  and  much  of  the  pro- 
duct is  crude.  But  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  it  is  forcible  and  character- 
istic— as  for  example  the  essay  on 
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"Compensation,"  or  the  verses  called 
"  To-day,"  written  at  twenty — as  spir- 
ited and  Emersonian  a  strain  as  was 
ever  heard  later.  On  all  accounts  we 
must  be  glad  that  the  editors  changed 
their  original  plan  to  exclude  all  this 
material  by  beginning  with  the  jour- 
nals written  after  1833.  Later  vol- 
umes of  the  publication  must  be 
looked  for  with  eagerness  by  many 
readers. 

Mr.  Parker's  book  of  Recollections* 
does  not  profess  to  be  a  formal  bi- 
ography. "I  have  not  painted  a  por- 
trait," he  says;  "I  have  only  made 
studies.' '  As  a  series  of  studies  toward 
a  portrait,  by  one  who  knew  Cleve- 
land intimately  both  in  public  and  in 
private  life,  the  book  furnishes  per- 
haps all  that  ought  to  be  attempted 
at  this  time.  It  is  clear  that  the  por- 
trait, when  it  comes  to  be  painted, 
will  show  a  man  deficient  in  the 
cleverness  and  spectacular  powers 
which  suffice  the  demagogue  and  are 
necessary  to  the  advancement  of  most 
public  men.  Cleveland  had  no  quick- 
ness of  wit,  and  little  even  of  that 
"sense  of  humor"  which  we  have 
come  near  erecting  into  a  national 
god.  His  was  the  success  of  the  hon- 
est and  painstaking  plodder  in  public 
affairs,  whom  no  man  can  turn  aside 
from  the  path  which  he  laboriously 
hews  out  for  himself.  It  is  not  the 
brilliancy,  but  the  "steadiness  and 
nobility  of  a  Great  Public  Character" 
which  the  memorialist  rightly  de- 
clares to  be  his  theme. 

His  first  personal  glimpses  of  Cleve- 
land were  had  in  1888,  when  Mr.  Par- 
ker was  engaged  to  compile  at  very 
short  notice  a  Campaign  Text-Book 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  for  use  in 
the  campaign  which  had  already 
begun.  He  was  installed  in  a  room 
in  the  White  House  just  across  the 
hall  from  that  in  which  the  President 
worked.  It  was  the  hottest  part  of 
a  Washington  summer:  Mr.  Parker 
was  under  pressure  and  worked  late. 
"Gasping  for  air,  in  an  oppressive 
atmosphere,  when  I  would  step  into 

*  "  Recollections  of  Grover  Cleveland."  By  George 
P.  Parker,  A.M.,  LL.D.  New  York:  The  Century 
Co.  1909. 


the  hall,  during  the  hours  around 
midnight,  in  the  hope,  generally 
futile,  of  catching  some  stray  breath 
of  air,  it  so  happened  once  that  as  I 
looked  across  the  hall  to  the  half -open 
door  turned  toward  mine,  I  saw 
reflected  upon  its  polished  surface 
the  hand  of  a  man  busily  writing." 
He  found  by  questioning  the  watch- 
man that  the  President  generally 
worked  till  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing. Later  he  learned  the  reason  for 
this  unremitting  toil.  Cleveland  let 
no  official  utterance  go  from  him 
without  the  most  careful  preparation 
— gave  no  official  judgment  that  was 
not  based  on  thorough  study  of  the 
facts  at  first  hand.  This  determina- 
tion to  found  even  the  least  of  his 
executive  acts  upon  personal  know- 
ledge and  opinion  had  its  complement 
in  his  absolute  unwillingness  to  gain 
the  support  of  press  or  legislative 
body  by  the  manipulation  which 
most  men  in  modern  public  life  have 
no  difficulty  in  reconciling  with  their 
consciences.  He  would  not  throw  to 
legislators  or  newspaper  men  the  bait 
of  social  intimacy.  He  incurred  in 
consequence  some  private  enmity  and 
public  misrepresentation;  but  his  in- 
dependence was  ingrained,  and  he 
never  repented  of  it.  Not  long  before 
his  death  he  stated  his  principle  in  the 
matter:  "If  an  official,  with  a  duty 
to  the  whole  public,  so  far  forgets  his 
own  dignity  or  that  of  his  great  office 
[as]  to  court  some  part  of  the  people 
by  appeals  to  that  vanity  which,  for 
reasons  I  could  never  understand, 
wants  to  shine  with  a  reflected  light, 
retribution  is  certain  to  come  when 
power  has  gone,  if  not  before.  ...  I 
am  really  thankful  that  the  efforts  to 
create  an  unconscious,  but  effective, 
censorship  of  the  press  never  had 
encouragement  from  me  at  any  point 
in  my  public  career."  Mr.  Parker's 
book  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
comment,  as  well  as  interesting  fact, 
in  connection  with  Cleveland's  public 
and  private  life.  If  there  is  one  sen- 
tence in  the  book  which  sums  up 
more  than  any  other  the  rock  upon 
which  the  statesman's  career  was 
founded,    it    is    this:    "He   would 
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neither   court   any  man,  not  permit 
any  man  to  court  or  flatter  him." 

"Recollections"  is  a  less  apt  title 
for  Dr.  Gladden's  bo6k  *  than  for  Mr. 
Parker's.  Both  the  continuity  and 
the  personal  nature  of  its  reminis- 
cences would  seem  to  constitute  it  a 
true  autobiography.  Events  in  which 
he  has  had  a  part,  and  the  part  he  has 
had  in  them,  supply  his  theme.  To 
put  it  frankly,  Dr.  Gladden  has 
just  the  degree  of  egotism  which 
is  essential  to  the  autobiographer. 
Cleveland  lacked  it :  his  was  the  tem- 
perament which  made  little  of  past 
achievement — shrank,  at  least,  from 
all  appearance  of  dwelling  upon  it. 
Fortunately,  all  men  are  not  so  con- 
stituted, or  we  should  lack  one  of  the 
most  engaging  forms  of  literature. 
Dr.  Gladden,  almost  exactly  a  con- 
temporary of  Cleveland's,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  active  men  of  his 
time;  and  his  account  of  life  as  he 
has  seen  and  lived  it  is  a  narrative 
full  of  the  color  and  vigor  which 
belong  to  the  personal  method.  As 
clergyman,  editor,  man  of  letters  and 
publicist,  he  has  fought  the  good  fight 
throughout  a  long  career,  and  may 
well  look  backward  upon  his  varied 
achievement  as  that  of  a  faithful 
servant. 

He  came  of  the  same  early  Ameri- 
can stock  from  which  sprang  the 
other  prominent  men  with  whom  we 
are  here  dealing.  Professor  Faust  of 
Cornell  has  just  made  out  a  strong 
case  for  the  public  servants  among  us 
who  are  of  German  descent.  Profes- 
sor Matthews  of  Columbia  is  assuring 
us  that  the  future  is  certain  to  con- 
vict us  of  folly  in  clinging  to  the 
' '  Anglo-Saxon ' '  superstition  —  that 
not  only  the  Teuton  and  the  Latin 
immigrant  is  going  to  prove  good 
for  our  system,  but  the  Magyar  and 
the  Slav.  In  the  meantime  we  may 
excuse  ourselves  for  taking  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  the  continued  effective- 
ness of  the  early  colonial  blood. 
Cleveland,  like  Emerson,  was  de- 
scended  from    a   long   line    of    New 

*  "  Recollections  by  Washington  Gladden."  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     1909. 


England  parsons.  Dr.  Gladden  traces 
his  descent  to  an  early  Plymouth 
settler.  His  grandfathers  on  both 
sides  were  country  shoemakers;  his 
father  and  mother  were  both  country 
school-teachers.  Mr.  Bigelow's  father 
was  a  store-keeper  and  farmer  in 
Bristol  (later  Maiden),  New  York. 

Dr.  Gladden  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm — or  rather  several  farms — and 
was  released  from  an  apprenticeship 
by  a  farmer  uncle  because  of  his 
strong  bent  for  books.  To  his  sub- 
sequent career  at  Williams  College,  as 
a  minister,  as  religious  editor  of  the 
Independent,  as  again  a  pastor,  with 
ever-widening  public  influence,  at 
Springfield,  Columbus,  and  elsewhere, 
we  can  here  only  allude  with  respect. 
Among  the  public  movements  in 
which  he  has  been  active,  we  may 
mention  those  toward  freedom  from 
the  tyranny  of  creeds,  harmony 
between  capital  and  labor,  and  munici- 
pal ownership  of  all  business  activities 
connected  with  the  public  service. 
The  variety  of  interests  discussed 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
separate  chapters  are  given  to  Re- 
construction, Newspaper  Ethics,  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  the  Municipal 
Problem,  the  question  of  "tainted 
money,"  and  so  on.  The  present 
writer  has  found  himself  particularly 
interested  in  the  chapter  on  "News- 
paper Ethics."  It  seems  that  Dr. 
Gladden  resigned  his  editorship  of 
the  Independent  because  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  policy  of  the  paper  with 
regard  to  "reading  notices" — adver- 
tising matter  introduced  as  editorial 
or  contributed  matter.  Since  that 
day,  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  grosser 
forms  of  this  abuse  have  been  aban- 
doned; but  editors  and  publishers 
still  conspire  to  deceive  the  public 
with  puffs  printed  as  criticism.  No 
doubt  the  Independent  has  learned 
better,  but  many  a  daily  paper  still 
stultifies  itself  and  makes  its  "literary 
page"  a  thing  of  mockery,  by  this 
kind  of  dishonesty. 

If  the  buoyancy  of  Dr.  Gladden's 
book,  as  the  work  of  a  man  past 
his  three-score  and  ten,  is  a  striking 
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thing,  the  force  and  vivacity  of 
Mr.  Bigelow's  "Retrospections"*  are 
greatly  more  impressive.  This  chron- 
icler was  born  in  1817,  and  was 
therefore  Thoreau's  exact  contempo- 
rary, and  two  years  younger  than 
Lowell.  Since  then  all  the  "modern 
improvements"  upon  which  we  plume 
ourselves  have  been  made;  Mr.  Bige- 
low  rehearses  some  of  them  in  his 
"Prelude": 

"In  those  days  the  'gray  goose 
quill*  was  the  universal  implement 
of  the  ready  writer.  The  pen  of  steel 
or  gold  was  a  secret  of  the  future. 

"There  were  no  telegraphs  or  tele- 
phones, defying  space  and  time. 

"Neither  steam  nor  electricity  as 
a  power  had  entered  into  successful 
competition  with  the  horse  or  the  ox. 

"The  oceans  as  yet  were  vexed 
only  by  the  same  capricious  and  ele- 
mental and  mechanical  forces  as 
those  which  wrecked  St.  Paul  some 
nineteen  centuries  before  on  the 
island  of  Melita. 

"We  are  already  beginning  to 
navigate  the  air,  and  with  greater 
speed  than  anything  but  birds  had 
then  ever  attained  in  locomotion 
either  by  land  or  water. 

"  Our  houses  were  lighted  at  night 
only  by  tallow  dips. 

"The  most  powerful  explosives 
then  known,  for  purposes  of  either 
war  or  peace,  would  prove  about  as 
valueless  for  the  protection  of  a 
city  or  for  resisting  a  siege  at  the 
present  day  as  a  pair  of  spectacles." 

In  the  social  and  political  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  during 
this  same  period,  Mr.  Bigelow  has 
had  an  active  part.  Fortunately, 
he  seems  to  have  been  born  with 
a  secretarial  instinct,  which  has 
helped  him  to  accumulate  a  mass 
of  documents  relating  to  important 

*  "  Retrospections  of  an  Active  Life."  By  John 
Bigelow.  181 7 -1867.  3  vols.  New  York:  The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co.     1909. 


public  affairs  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved. These  three  volumes,  which 
bring  us  to  the  end  of  his  mission 
to  France  (1867),  represent  rather 
selection  and  arrangement  of  such 
documentary  material  than  a  con- 
secutive narrative.  That  is,  instead 
of  writing  something  about  the  period 
involved  with  the  aid  of  these  data,  he 
has  preferred  to  give  the  papers  them- 
selves— letters,  magazine  articles, 
speeches,  etc., — with  an  occasional 
commentary.  But  they  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  present  in  themselves 
a  pretty  continuous  story  of  American 
affairs  up  to  the  end  of  our  difficulties 
with  France  after  the  war — diffi- 
culties through  which  Mr.  Bigelow 
himself  in  large  part  engineered  us. 

As  Bryant's  partner  in  the  pro- 
prietorship and  editorship  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Bigelow 
had  reached  a  position  of  large  in- 
fluence before  Seward  chose  him  to 
represent  America  in  Paris,  first  as 
consul,  and  later  as  full  minister. 
And  even  earlier  he  had  been  a 
successful  lawyer — a  man  who  evi- 
dently had  it  in  him  to  succeed  in 
whatever  he  might  undertake. 

To  the  general  reader  not  the  least 
interesting,  because  the  most  personal, 
part  of  the  work  may  be  found  in 
the  first  fifty  pages  or  so  of  the 
first  of  these  three  big  volumes — 
pages  which  give  the  nonagenarian's 
reminiscences  of  his  childhood  and 
boyhood.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
the  ensuing  text  which  can  properly 
be  called  superfluous  or  incongruous 
with  his  purpose  "to  give  only 
what  navigators  would  term  the 
headlands"  of  his  life,  with  "more 
or  less  contemporary  vouchers."  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Bigelow  will 
be  able  to  carry  on  in  person  this 
very  remarkable  record,  according 
to  the  purpose  expressed  in  his 
"Prelude"  to  these  volumes. 
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Certain  London  publishers  have 
made  a  great  to-do  in  the  trade  by- 
issuing  popular  copyright  books  at 
seven  pence  (fourteen  cents)  a  volume. 
Six-penny  novels  had  not  proved 
successful,  but  it  was  for  Messrs. 
Nelson  to  add  the  penny  and  make 
them  profitable.  Now  Messrs  Mac- 
millan  and  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett 
have  followed  suit  and  they  are  reissu- 
ing some  of  their  most  popular  six- 
shilling  novels  in  seven-penny  form. 
"  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden," 
"Forest  Lovers"  and  the  "House 
of  Mirth"  are  among  those  to  appear 
in  these  editions.  They  are  bound 
in  cloth  and  present  an  excellent 
appearance.  We  have  not  got  to  the 
seven-penny  price  or  its  equivalent 
over  here  yet.  The  reprints  from 
popular  copyright  novels  that  are 
marketed  by  Messrs.  Grosset  &  Dun- 
lap  are  listed  at  fifty  cents,  but  in 
some  of  the  department  stores  they 
are  sold  for  less.  These  books  are,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same  as 
the  dollar  and  a  half  editions.  Wheth- 
er they  can  be  made  anything  like  as 
good  as  this  and  sold  for  fifteen  cents 
remains  to  be  seen.  I  never  like  to 
say  a  thing  cannot  be  done  until  it 
has  been  proved  that  it  cannot.  The 
things  that  have  often  seemed  to  be 
the  most  likely  to  succeed  have  failed ; 
so  I  shall  wait  and  see  whether  any 
one  over  here  is  bold  enough  to 
publish  popular  fiction  at  fifteen 
cents,  or  even  twenty-five,  before  I 
say  that  it  cannot  be  done  profitably. 

a* 

The  London  publishers  do  not  seem 
to  know  just  where  they  are  "at," 
in  the  matter  of  the  retail  price  of 
books.  The  juggling  was  begun  a 
year  or  less  ago  and  still  continues. 


Mr.  Heinemann,  who  is  nothing  if 
not  ingenious,  has  hit  upon  the  plan 
of  publishing  an  ordinary  six-shilling 
novel  in  two  volumes  at  from  two 
to  three  shillings  net  each.  It  is 
still  to  be  proved  how  practical  this 
plan  will  be.  Other  publishers  con- 
tinue the  two-shilling  novel,  and  still 
others  announce  new  copyright  fiction 
at  sixpence-ha'penny.  Fortunately 
our  publishing  affairs  appear  to  be 
in  a  more  settled  condition — a  dollar 
and  a  half  for  a  full-fledged  novel 
when  first  published,  and  fifty  cents 
when  it  has  passed  its  first  youth. 
Experiments  have  been  tried  with 
lower  prices,  but  as  a  rule  they  have 
not  proved  successful. 

Joaquin  Miller  always  had  a  curious 
and  original  way  of  doing  things,  and 
he  still  has.  I  have  before  me  the 
first  volume  of  his  complete  poems, 
called  the  "Bear  Edition,"  which 
consists  entirely  of  Introduction, 
written  by  the  poet  himself.  It  is 
interesting,  if  eccentric,  and  consists 
of  recollections  of  his  early  life,  his 
visit  abroad,  what  the  foreign  press 
said  about  his  poems,  fragments  from 
his  journals,  selections  of  poems 
"Preferred  by  London,"  "Lines  that 
Papa  Liked,"  "Poems  that  Pleased 
Mother,"  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Miller 
seems  surprised,  as  well  as  pained, 
that  he  has  not  been  taken  more 
seriously.  "Had  I  melted  into  my 
surroundings,  instead  of  reading  and 
writing  continually,  life  had  not  been 
so  dismal;  but  I  lived  among  the 
stars  an  abstemious  ghost."  Because 
he  was  a  poet,  people  did  not  think 
that  he  could  be  a  man  of  affairs. 
"Was  Lowell  a  bad  diplomatist 
because  he  was  a  good  poet?"  asks 
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Mr.  Miller.  "Is  Gladstone  less  great 
because  of  his  three  hundred  books 
and  pamphlets?  The  truth  is,  there 
never  will  be  a  great  general,  judge, 
lawyer,  anything,  without  being  at 
heart,  at  least,  a  great  poet."  Miller 
has  never  found  the  appreciation  in 
this  country  that  he  found  abroad, 
though  he  is  a  genuine  poet  and  has 
written  genuine  poetry.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  anything  finer  of  the 
sort  than  his  "Songs  of  the  Sierras." 
In  these  he  is  at  his  best,  and  it  is  at 
his  best  that  a  poet  should  be  judged. 

4* 

Literature    and     diplomacy    alike 
are   losers  by   the  death   of   Senhor 


i    NEAR    HIS   CABIN    IN    CALIFORNIA 

Joaquim  Nabuco,  Brazilian  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  since  1905. 
Though  only  sixty  years  old,  he  was 
a  veteran  of  the  successful  struggle  of 
a  generation  ago  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  his  own  country,  and  was 
Minister  to  England  from  1900  until 
he  came  to  Washington  as  Ambassa- 
dor. In  Portuguese  he  had  written 
his  own  memoirs,  and  a  life  of  his 
father,  which  was  in  effect  a  history 
of  the  Empire  under  Dom  Pedro;  in 
Paris,  in  impeccable  French,  he  had 
published  a  volume  of  "Pensees 
Detachecs  ct  Souvenirs";  and  in  Eng- 
lish he  had  preserved  in  pamphlet 
form  three  addresses  on  Camoens 
delivered    respectively    at    Yale,    at 
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Vassar    and    at   Cornell    University,  says   Peter  Simple   (as   Mr.   Herford 

and  an  address  at  Chicago  Universi-  calls  himself,  for  the  purposes  of  this 

ty   on   "The  Approach  of  the  Two  volume),  "'How  small  the  world  is!' 

Americas" — a  cause  he  had  ever  at  Such  people  have  never  been  round 

heart.     Poet,  patriot  and  man  of  at-  the  earth,  and  form  their  idea  from 


fairs,  he  had  the  advantage,  as  a 
diplomat,  of  a  face  and  figure  of 
distinction  and  a  manner  of  unusual 
charm. 

Years  ago  I  sent  to  Elizabeth  of 
the  German  Garden  a  copy  of  Charles 
Dudley  Warner's  "My  Summer  in 
a  Garden."  "Just  the  sort  of  book 
I  like,"  she  acknowledged:  "enter- 
tainment without  instruction."  I 
am  reminded  of  this  characteriza- 
tion by  Oliver  Herford's  "  Simple 
Jography."  It  is  the  only  geography 
I  ever  read  through  at  a  sitting. 
Think  of  reading  an  entire  text-book 
through  while  dining  in  a  restaurant ! 
"We    often     hear    people    remark," 


the  miniature  globes  used  in  schools." 
The  author  contributes  some  clever 
drawings  of  his  own ;  but  the  frontis- 
piece portrait  of  Peter  Simple,  pleas- 
antly reminiscent  of  the  Campbell's 
Soups  advertisements,  is  from  the 
pen  of  R.  Moseley;  the  picture  of 
A  Scientist "  is  our  old  friend  Dr. 
Munyon,  in  his  impressive  You-can- 
be-saved  attitude;  and  the  infantile 
drawings  showing  "A  Busy  Day" 
in  certain  great  cities  are  "imitated 
from  Cecilia  Loftus."  The  book  it- 
self is  plainly  imitated  from  "  Wis- 
dom While  You  Wait"  and  other 
English  skits  by  E.  V.  Lucas  and 
Charles  L.  Graves;  but  it  is  a  per- 
fectly fair  imitation,  or  adaptation, 
and  just  as  amusing  as  if  the  idea 
were   wholly   original.     Mr,    Herford 
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has  at  least  an  original  way  of  putting 
things,  as  when  he  speaks  of  Noah's 
having  landed  his  water-wagon  on  an 
Asiatic  jag;  and  of  France  as  "the 
greatest  millinery  power  on  earth." 
The  occasional  French  phrases,  by  the 


way,  would  be  none  the  worse  for  a 
little  correcting;  but  the  book  would 
be  no  funnier  if  they  were  impeccable. 
It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  read  while 
eating;  but  if  one  is  going  to  read,  I 
know  no  book  that  would  interfere 
less  with  his  digestion  than  "  The 
Simple  Jography." 

Mrs.  Frankau,  who  writes  over  the 
pen  name  Frank  Danby,  is,  so  it  is 


said,  about  to  abandon  novel-writing 
because  she  feels  that  her  work  is  not 
appreciated.     I  hope  that  this  is  only 
a  temporary  annoyance  and  that  this 
clever  writer  will  not  make  her  threat 
good.     She  writes  too  well  and  too 
entertainingly  to 
leave    the    field  to 
less  clever  and   less 
entertaining  writers. 
It    is  with  the    re- 
viewers that   Frank 
Danby  quarrels.  She 
says  that  they  ignore 
her  and  where  they 
do  review  her  books 
they  are  unfair. 

ing  my  retirement  in 
order    to   advance  the 

1  am  not  going  to 
publish  another  line, 
although  1  do  not  Buy 
that  I  shall  give  up 
writing.     One    usually 


i  for  c 


i  of   1 


money  or  for  fame. 
Now,  my  tastes  are  ex- 
traordinarily simple 
and  I  certainly  do  not 
want  money.  You  can 
guess,  therefore,  why 
I  have  written. 

But  I     find  there  is 
no  possibility  of  fame 
for  me  because  of  the 
unfairness    of    the   re- 
viewers.      You     must 
either  beg  for   notices 
or   advertise     yourself 
into     notoriety.      For . 
twenty    years  I   have 
written  in  thehopeof  appealing  to  literary 
England,  but  I  find  I  have  not  done  so. 
My  books  have  not  had  a  single  review  in 
The  Spectator,    The  Saturday  Review,   The 
Academy,  or  the  other  journals  which  claim 
to    criticise    the    country's    literature.     1 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
worth  writing   any   more. 

My  last  book,  "An  Incompleat  Eto- 
nian," has  been  treated  disgracefully,  not 
having  had  one  serious  review,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  has  bad  a  large  sale. 
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If  this  writer  had  half  of  Miss 
Corelii's  pluck  she  would  snap  her 
fingers  at  the  reviewers  and  go  on 
writing.  Perhaps  she  would  have 
Miss  Corelii's  pluck  if  she  had  that 
lady's  luck. 

t 

Admirers  of  Fitz 
version  of  the  Rul 
of  Omar  Khayyair 
be  interested  to  r< 
this  letter  written ' 
Swinburne  to  M: 
Clement.  Shortei 
and  printed  by  the 
latter  in  The 
Sphere,oi  London: 

The  Pi\bs,  Putney 

Hill,  S.W.. 

March  4,  1896. 
Dear  Mr.  S.,— I 
am  sorry  that  I  must 
— with  many  thanks 
— decline  the  invita- 
tionofthe  Omar  Khay 
yam  Club.  As  to  tr. 
immortal  tent- mat 
himself,  I  believe  I  n 
claim  to  be  one  of  his 
liest  English  believer 
is  upwards  of  thirty-si 
since  I  was  in  traduced 
D.  G.  Rossetti,  who  h; 
introduced  himself,  I 
Whitley  Stokes.  At  mat 
time   the    first   and    best  william 

edition  of  FitzGernld's  wonderful  version 
was  being  sold  off  at  a  penny  a  copy, 
having  proved  hopelessly  unsalable  at 
the  published  price  of  one  shilling.  We 
invested,  1  should  think,  in  hardly  less  than 
sixpennyworth  apiece,  and  on  returning  to 
the  stall  next  day  for  more  found  that  we 
had  sent  up  the  market  to  the  sinfully 
extravagant  sum  of  two-pence,  an  im- 
position which  evoked  from  Rossetti  a 
fervent  and  impressive  remonstrance.  Not 
so  very  long  afterwards,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  price  of  a  copy  was  thirty  shillings. 
It  is  the  only  edition  worth  having,  as 
FitzGerald,  like  the  ass  of  genius  he  was, 
cut  out  of  later  editions  the  crowning 
stanza  which  is  the  core  or  kernel  of  the 
whole.  As  to  the  greatness  of  the  poem 
I  can  say  no  more  than  I  have  tried  to  say 


in  print.  I  know  none  to  be  compared 
with  it  for  power,  pathos  and  beauty,  in 
the  same  line  of  thought  and  work,  except 
possibly  Ecclesiastes;  and  magnificent  as 
that  is,  I  can  hardly  think  the  author 
comparable  to  Omar  either  as  philosopher 
irs  very  truly, 

•ethe  Rubaiyat 
i come  so  much 
fashion,  if  not 
ad,  nowadays, 
atone  is  almost 
ishamed  to  ex- 
press an  admir- 
ation  for  its 
inspired  lines. 
"Culture 
club  sand  half- 
baked  intel- 
lectuals have 
"gushed"ov- 
erittosuchan 
extent  that 
they  have  al- 
most vulgar- 
tedit,  while  the 
aitators  and 
ricaturistshave 
e  the  rest. 

Of 

iam  de  Morgan 
be  a  grievance 
teen  accredited 
with  seventy  years 
when  he  has  but 
sixty-five.  Other  complaints  he  ut- 
ters at  the  end  of  his  new  novel,  "  It 
Never  Can  Happen  Again."  By  the 
way,  it  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  an  au- 
thor of  the  simplicity  of  Mr.  de  Mor- 
gan should  choose  such  affected  titles. 
"John  Vance"  was  plain  enough;  but 
"Alice  for  Short,"  "Somehow  Good" 
and  "It  Never  Can  Happen  Again" 
strike  me  as  being  rather  sensational 
as  well  as  affected.  However,  there 
is  nothing  affected  or  sensational 
about  Mr.  de  Morgan's  work.  Here 
is  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  "back- 
word,"  if  I  may  so  describe  it,  ap- 
pended to  the  new  story.: 

I  may  add   that  if  the  readers  of  this 
novel  want  anything  altered  in  it,  it  shall 
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■*.  v< 


I'VberuttrttilL  Not  ao  much  at  a  half* 
And  the  wasn't  a  Deceased  Wife,  by  hypothec*. 
Q.  E.  D.  80  what  was  Kate  ? "  Mn.  Athelstan  Taylor 
looked  perplexed— evidently  thought  Kate  must  have 
been  hard  put  to  it  to  be  there  at  ail. 

'j  Wouldn't  Dr.  Bariiam  «  . .  ."  she  begwi.  *"" 

_."•••  What  my  young  friend  Bob  **"^"rfcr  a  great  am 
lof  himaeuVabout  it  1"    The  Rector  mJedont  the  question, 
and  added  :  "  My  dear,  he  can't."         ,  \fy  t' 
**  Why  not  ?M  A 


-fie*.  &  ,  y+r,  cJr,  A*  ts^p 


& 


-** 


M  Because  hie  Creator  has  anticipated  him."    The  RecCT^     *7<.  '</;  /    %,  *     9  *,   /  /  '      //    V 
teemed  happy  over  this.    Hie  wife  did  not  feel  quite  cer-       4->'**"p  -      P"f  <S  S"f/<xrf*.  >*-***, 


tain  ahe  understood  it.  But  the  wae  sure  it  wee  time  to 
light  her  candle,  and  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  curtain 
might  fall. 

"  It  Mat  been  a  strange  story,"  said  she,  in  a  sort  of 
^generally  forgiving,  conclusive  way.  » 

"It  hoar  repeated  Athelstan  Taylor.  "And  not  a 
pleasant  one !  Anyhow,  it's  one  consolation,  that  it  never 
can  happen  again." 


/t/Zy    A.**-? 
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be  done  in  the  second  edition,  provided 
that  they  are  unanimous  and  that  it  will 
leave  the  text  consecutive. 

OS 

New  York  seems  to  have  gone  danc- 
ing mad  during  the  past  season. 
There  is  no  kind  of  a  dancer  that  has 
not  been  seen  here  in  public.  Isidora 
Duncan  set  the  ball  a-roiling.  When 
she  and  her  pupils  danced  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  that  huge  building 
was  filled  with  her  admirers.  Then 
came  Maud  Allan,  also  an  American 
dancer,  who  had  made  her  success  in 
England,  and  did  virtually  the  same 
sort  of  thing  that  Miss  Duncan  had 
done.  It  was  said  that  Miss  Allan's 
draperies  were  so  thin  and  diaphanous 
that  the  authorities  of  certain  English 
towns  forbade  her  to  dance  before 
their  citizens,  especially  as  Salome. 
This  may  have  accounted  for  the  size 
of  the  audience  that  greeted  her  first 
appearance  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  her 
second  appearance,  when  the  Salome 
dance  was  on  the  program.  The  con- 
servative atmosphere  of  the  hall  dedi- 
cated to  music  by  Mr.  Carnegie  must 
have  had  its  effect  upon  Miss  Allan, 
for  she  might  have  repeated  her 
dances  in  a  Sunday-school  with  per- 
fect propriety.  Dancing  is  so  popu- 
lar that  the  directors  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  have  introduced 
Mademoiselle  Pavlowa,  the  famous 
Russian  dancer  in  the  hope  of  re- 
trieving some  of  their  losses.    Mad- 
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emoiselle  Pavlowa  and  M.  Mordkin 
have  turned  out  to  be  a  splendid  draw- 
ing card.  The  Duncan  and  Allan  type 
of  dancing  I  find  interesting  for  one 
or  two  numbers,  but  when  it  comes 
to  a  whole  evening,  there  is  not 
enough  variety  to  hold  my  atten- 
tion. Neither  of  these  two  dancers 
did  I  find  as  graceful  as  Miss  Gertrude 
Hoffman,  when  she  danced  Men- 
delssohn's "Spring  Song"  on  the 
Victoria  Roof  Garden. 

a* 

England  is  working  hard  to  get  a 
national  theatre.  Our  New  Theatre 
has  made  it  envious,  though  it  is  not 
exactly  what  would  be  called  a  na- 
tional theatre,  in  the  sense  that  the 
Theatre  Francais  is.  There  is  a  plenty 
of  money  in  England ;  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  how  to  get  it  for  this  purpose. 

This  portrait  of  M.  Anatole  France 
is  taken  from  Vanity  Fair,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  more  or  less  of  a  carica- 
ture; yet  it  is  the  most  satisfactory 
likeness  of  the  famous  author  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  Jacques  Anatole 
Thibault  is  the  real  name  of  this 
writer,  but  he  prefers  to  be  called  Ana- 
tole France,  and  has  made  the  name 
known  wherever  modern  French  liter- 
ature is  read.  Only  recently  have 
we  had  a  complete  and  uniform  edi- 
tion in  English  of  M.  France's  writ- 
ings.    Vanity   Fair   calls   him   "the 
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greatest  writer  in  Christendom  to- 
day." I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  say 
"Amen"  to  this,  but  that  he  is  the 
greatest  writer  in  France  to-day  is  a 
safe  statement.  His  novels  are  un- 
doubtedly his  most  popular  writings, 
but  his  life  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  will  be 
his  monument.  I  understand  that 
M.  France  has  been  invited  to  come 


to  this  country  to  lecture  at  our 
universities,  but  is  too  much  of  a 
Frenchman  to  venture  so  far  from 
Paris. 

<sc 

Mr.   Walter   Winans  lives   in   the 
country,  but,  apart  from  horses  and 
shooting,  he  does  not  go  in  for  the 
887 
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usual  sports  of  English  country  life. 
As  he  is  an  American,  it  is  interesting 
to  read  what  Vanity  Fair,  an  English 
journal,  has  to  say  about  him : 

He  is  a  past  master  of  all  the  sportsman's 
arts;  he  probably  knows  more  about  stalk- 
ing than  anyone  living,  and  has  shot  nearly 
aoot>    wild     boar 

the  last  ten  years 
Mr.Winans's  har- 
ness horses  and 
hacks  have  prac- 
tically swept  the 
board  at  the  Eng- 
lish horse  shows, 
and  he  holds  the 
single -horse  and 
e  record 


reproduction  from  a  colored  supple- 
ment to  the  London  World  is  partic- 
ularly pretty,  though  it  is  rather 
amusing.  It  is  called  "  His  Majesty's 
Servants,"  and  is  by  the  clever  "  Spy." 
whese  work  has  been  made  familiar 
through  the  cartoons  in  Vanity  Fair. 
The  actress  in 
the  foreground 
is  Miss  Violet 
Vanbrug  h , 
who  has  made 
a  great  success 


President  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, and  holds  that  every  able- 
bodied  man  should  learn  to  handle  a 
rifle.  If  one-twentieth  part  of  the  time 
now  spent  on  useless  games  were  devoted 
to  rifle -shooting,  our  country  would  be  in- 
vincible. The  battles  of  the  future,  he  says, 
will  not  be  won  on  our  playgrounds,  but  in 
our  deer-forests  and   on   our  rifle-ranges. 


OX 


I  cannot  say  that  I  think  that  this 


tied   to   be    called 
Servants. ' ' 

.at 

An  ingenious  daily  newspaper  in 
New  York  has  discovered  that  the 
Boston  Public  Library  maintains  a 
"Fictitious  Narrative"  list,  and  that 
it  has  recently  added  to  it  the  titles  of 
Dr.  Cook's  published  writings.  Hav- 
ing learned  to  suspect  that  if  you  see 
it  in  a  newspaper,  it  is  n't  so,  I  wrote 
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to  Mr.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  the  Libra- 
rian, and  told  him  the  clipping  which 
I  enclosed  was  interesting  if  true. 
"But  is  it  true?"  I  asked.  He 
replies : 

This  library  has  no  "fictitious  narra- 
tive" list,  nor  does  it  use  any  such  classifi- 
cation. Of  course  it  does  not  attempt  to 
determine  officially  the  validity  of  travel- 
lers' tales  nor  to  classify  authors  as 
"fakers,"  either  politely  or  otherwise;  nor 
does  it  compile  any  "book  of  newspaper 
criticisms"  to  be  used  by  it  as  a  guide  for 
determining  the  truth  or  untruth  of  state- 
ments contained  in  the  books  upon  its 
shelves.  The  article  you  send  me  was 
based  upon  one  written  by  a  reporter  con- 
nected with  a  Boston  paper.  Certainly 
there  are  a  few  well-known  instances  of 
fictitious  books  of  travel.  These,  unless 
manifestly     fiction,     like     the     stories     of 


Munchausen,  are  taken  at  their  face  value 
and  classed  by  us  as  "travel"  without  com- 
ment. Dr.  Cook's  books  are  treated  no 
differently  from  the  rest.  Time  usually 
determines  literary  values,  without  our 
intervention.  A  few  books  of  travel  which 
are  known  to  be  fictitious  were  pointed  out 
to  the  reporter  in  response  to  his  questions, 
and  he,  by  bringing  references  to  Dr. 
Cook's  productions  without  much  discrim- 
ination, made,  out  of  a  limited  amount  of 
material,  what  would  be  called,  I  suppose, 
an  interesting  newspaper  "story."  This 
evidently  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
New  York  newspaper,  which  gets  out  of  it 
more  than  it  originally  contained,  and 
seems  to  suppose  that  we  carry  a  sort  of 
literary  "black  list"  of  rather  limited 
extent.  One  of  the  books  (not  Cook's), 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  article,  has 
within  its  covers  a  few  newspaper  clippings 
relating  to  it.     This  becomes,  in  the  news- 


HIS  MAJESTV  S  SERVANTS 

The  people  represented  in  this  picture,  from  left  to  right,  are:  Gertie  Millar  (Our  Miss 
Gibbs>,  Irene  Vanbrugh  {The  Thief),  Edmund  Payne  (Our  Miss  Gibbs),  George  Alexander 
(The  Thief),  H.  B.  Irving  (The  Lyon's  Mail),  Violet  Vanbrugh  (The  Woman  in  the  Case), 
George  Grossmith,  Jr.  (Our  Miss  Gibbs),  Lewis  Waller  (Sir  Walter  Raleigh),  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  (Trilby),  Wecdon  Grossmith  (Mr.  Preedy  and  the  Countess)  and  Arthur  Bouchier 
(Making  a  Gentleman). 


FLORENCE     SCOVEL    S 


at 

Mrs.  Shinn,  whose  work  a 


trator  is  familiar  not  only  to  all 
readers  of  this  magazine,  but  to  the 
readers  of  almost  all  the  other  maga- 
zines in  the  country,  made  a  reputa- 
tion  for   herself   over   the   name   of 


Florence  Scovel.  She  was  still  very 
young  when  she  married  Everett 
Shinn,  himself  a  brilliant  and  original 
artist.  Undoubtedly  the  most  popu- 
lar book  that  has  ever  been  adorned 
with  her  quaint,  refined  and  gently 
humorous  sketches  is  "Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch."  Every  one 
knows  the  illustrations  in  that  widely 
read  story,  yet  all  may  not  have 
noticed,  or  remembered,  the  artist's 
name. 

M 

Miss  Josephine  Lazarus,  who  died 
some  weeks  ago,  was  known  to  her 
friends  as  a  writer  of  rare  quality. 
Unfortunately,  she  wrote  very  little. 
She  was  not  obliged  to  write,  and  she 
was  too  modest  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  her  literary  work.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Critic  she  was  one  of 
its   most   valued   contributors.     Her 


judgment  on  books  was  sane  and 
lucid;  there  was  nothing  slap-dash 
about  her  work;  she  read  carefully 
and  she  wrote  carefully.  While  her 
tastes  were  scholarly,  she  had  also  a 
keen  sense  of  what  the  public  was  in- 
terested in.  It  was  she  who  told  me 
first  of  the  Journal  of  Marie  Bash- 
kirtseff,  which  she  had  read  in  the 
French,  seeing  in  it  all  the  elements  of 
a  popular  success;  and  it  was  her 
copy  of  the  book  that  I  borrowed  for 
Mrs.  Serrano  to  translate.  Miss 
Lazarus  was  the  sister  of  Miss  Emma 
Lazarus,  the  poet,  who  died  several 
years  ago,  some  of  whose  most  strik- 
ing poems  were  published  in  the 
Critic — among  them,  "The  Banner  of 
the  Jew,"  which  made  a  profound 
impression,  and  was  to  the  Hebrews 
what  Julia  Ward  Howe's  "Battle- 
Hymn  of  the  Republic"  is  to  her 
countrymen. 
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Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes,  the  author 
of  "Studies  in  Wives,"  published  this 
spring,  is  a  sister  of  Hilaire  Belloc, 
M.P.,  the  author  of  a  long  and  va- 
ried list  of  books,  including  the  "  Bad 


burning  one,  though  no  more  so  than 
if  the  "studies"  were  in  "husbands." 

Early  in  February,  a  Member  of 


I  | 

i  I 

i 

i 
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Children's  Book  of  Beasts,"  "The 
Path  to  Rome"  and  "A  Change  in  the 
Cabinet."  Mrs.  Lowndes  herself  has 
a  number  of  books  to  her  credit, 
among  them  "The  Philosophy  of  the 
Marquise,"  a  novel  in  dialogue, 
" Barbara  Rebell "  and  "The  Heart  of 
Penelope."  Perhaps  the  most  dis- 
cussed of  her  books  is  "The  Utter- 
most Farthing."  The  "Studies  in 
Wives"  has  not  been  out  long  enough 
to  be  very  much  talked  about.  The 
question    treated   is   undoubtedly    a 


Congress  introduced  a  bill  appropria- 
ting $20,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  J.  Summerfield  Staples 
of  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania.  To 
the  American  people  the  name  is  un- 
known, nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
particular  reason  why  it  should  be 
preserved.  In  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  President  and  the 
Members  of  his  Cabinet  thought  it 
would  be  well  for  them  to  employ  sub- 
stitutes to  take  the  places  in  the 
army  which   they  themselves  might 


have  filled,  had  duty  pointed  in  that 
direction.  Young  Staples  was  picked 
out  to  represent  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the 
tented  field,  and  the  records  show 
that  he  rendered  satisfactorily  the 
services  required  of  him  throughout 
the  war.  But  why,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  topsy-turvy,  should  a 
grateful  republic  spend  $20,000  in 
commemorating  his  wholly  undis- 
tinguished military  career?  Thou- 
sands of  deeds  of  gallantry  were  per- 
formed in  those  dark  days  which  the 
most  extravagantly  patriotic  legis- 
lators have  never  dreamt  of  spending 
government  money  to  celebrate;  and 
to  make  a  national  hero  of  a  man,  not 
because  he  himself  did  anything  note- 
worthy, but  because  great  deeds  were 
done  by  someone  who  paid  him  to 
take  his  place,  would  savor  strongly 
of  opera- bouffe. 

a* 

The  Gorham  Company  has  made 
a  bronze   tablet  containing  the  full 


text  of  the  Gettysburg  Address — one 
of  the  great  masterpieces  of  English 
literature.  The  tablet  is  ornamented 
with  a  bas  relief  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
designed  by  Mr.  Victor  David  Bren- 
ner, the  sculptor,  whose  name  is 
already  identified  with  that  of  the 
author  of  the  address  by  the  one-cent 
piece  of  1009,  the  portrait  of  which 
was  reproduced  (very  much  enlarged) 
in  Putnam's  Magazine  for  October. 
The  design  for  the  tablet  is,  if 
anything,  better  than  that  for  the 
coin. 


The  Musset  letters  have  been  a  dis- 
appointment. Of  the  seventy-nine 
love-letters  which  remained  unread 
for  forty  years,  none  seem  to  have  any 
great  value  to  the  public  or  to  the 
poet's  greatest  admirers.  Though 
her  name  was  carefully  cut  from  the 
letters,  the  lady  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  has  been  identified  as  the 
wife  of  his  brother  Paul.     Love-mak- 
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ing  and  the  writing  of  love-letters  was  thirteen  times  before  it  was  accepted. 

a  matter  of  little  moment  to  Alfred  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Henry 

de  Musset.     It  was  as  easy  for  him  to  is  joking.     If  the  story  that  he  says 

make  love  to  more  than  one  woman  at  was  returned  thirteen  times  was  as 

the  same  time  as  it  is  dangerous  for  good  as  any  of  his  stories  that  have 
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most  men  to  do  so.  Men  of  his 
temperament  are  more  tolerable  in 
history  than  in  real  life.  We  read  in 
Mr.  Francis  Gribble's  "George  Sand 
and  Her  Lovers"  that  while  that 
much-loved  woman  was  nursing  him 
and  paying  his  expenses  in  Venice,  he 
was  spending  her  money  on  another 
woman ;  but  then,  Madame  Sand  was 
carrying  on  a  flirtation  with  the 
doctor  at  Musset's  bedside — a  flirta- 
tion that  ended  in  an  elopement. 

J* 

I  have  been  told  that  the  first 
story  that  Mr.  O.  Henry  sent  to  a 
magazine  was  accepted.  In  an  in- 
terview in  the  New  York  Times,  he 
said  that  his  first  story  was  returned 


been  printed,  it  would  have  been 
simply  impossible  for  it  to  be  returned 
thirteen  times,  or  even  three  times. 
One  editor  might  have  returned  it, 
possibly  two,  because  room  could 
not  be  made  for  it  at  the  time  Mr. 
Henry  wanted  it  published ;  but  that 
any  editor  would  decline  it  because 
he  did  not  think  it  good  enough  to 
publish,  is  a  reflection  on  the  intelli- 
gence of  editors  that  I  resent.  Editors 
are  too  eager  for  good  stories  to  decline 
any  that  come  their  way,  unless  a 
prohibitive  price  is  attached  to  them, 
or  they  happen  to  be  on  some  subject 
that  they  prefer  not  to  have  discussed 
in  their  pages.  I  don't  think  that 
Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman  had  any 
trouble   in   disposing  of  her   stories, 
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even  before  she  was  as  well-known  as 
she  is  to-day.  I  know  that  Mrs. 
Burnett  had  no  trouble  in  disposing 
of  hers,  when  she  was  an  unknown 
girl  of  seventeen. 


Physicians  are  discovering  that 
exaggeration  in  the  speech  of  our 
young  girls  is  having  a  bad  effect  on 
their  nervous  systems,  and  Mr.  Bok 
seems  to  agree  with  them.  For  a 
girl  to  say  that  she  is  "crazy  mad" 
over  her  new  gown,  that  a  certain 
man  is  "perfectly  killing,"  that  she 
"almost  died"  over  a  funny  story, 
that  she  talked  "until  she  was  black 
in  the  face,"  may  seem  the  harmless 
exaggeration  of  girlhood  speech,  but 
he  thinks  it  is  much  more.     I  cannot 


the  habit  of  it,  and  saner  adjectives 
are  unknown  to  her  vocabulary.  It 
is  unfortunately  considered  smart  to 
exaggerate,  but  it  really  isn't;  it  is 
only  stupid. 

J* 

New  York  has  long  been  the  Mecca 
of  American  millionaires,  men  of  let- 
ters and  men  of  war — if  soldiers  as 
well  as  battleships  may  be  so  termed. 
Not  to  go  back  so  far  as  General  Win- 
field  Scott,  the  two  great  Northern 
leaders  in  the  Civil  War — General 
Grant  and  General  Sherman — both 
brought  their  lares  and  penates  to 
Manhattan.  Hither  have  come 
Mark  Twain  and  Mr.  Howells,  fol- 
lowing Bigelow  and  Curtis  and  Sted- 
man  and  Stoddard  and  Taylor.     And 


think  that  these  exaggerations  so 
much  affect  a  girl's  nervous  system  as 
they  do  her  mental  calibre.  If  she 
allows  herself  this  extravagant  and 
foolish  mode  of  expression,  she  gets 


here  we  find,  also,  leaders  in  the  world 
of  affairs — miners,  manufacturers  and 
financiers  from  all  parts  of  thecoun  try, 
Morgans,  Hills,  Harrimans,  Carne- 
gies,  Rockefellers  and  Clarks.   Some 


of  these  build  stately  mansions,  while 
others  content  themselves  with  mod- 
ester  dwellings  than  the  Vander- 
bilts  affect.  As  it  happens,  three  of 
the  handsomest  houses  in  New  York 
are  to  be  credited  to  the  steel  mag- 
nates who  have  come  here  from  Pitts- 
burg— Mr.  Schwab,  who  has  a  whole 
"block"  to  himself,  on  the  west  side; 
Mr.  Carnegie,  who  occupies  the 
Fifth-Avenue  end  of  an  uptown  east- 
side  block  facing  Central  Park;  and 
Mr.  Phipps,  whose  white  marble  pal- 
ace a  few  streets  farther  down  the 
Avenue  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
handsomest  house  in  the  city.  It  is 
supposed  that  Mr.  Henry  C.  Frick — 
another  steel  man — will  replace  with 
a  great  private  house  the  monu- 
mental Lenox  Library  building,  which 
he  has  bought.  While  the  fortunes 
founded  on  iron  ore  have  done  so 
much  for  New  York  architecture,  it 
remained  for  a  "copper  king"  to  dis- 
figure Fifth  Avenue  with  what  is  at 
once  the  ugliest  and  most  pretentious 
habitation  in  town — still  unfinished. 


though  already  old,  from  an  American 
point  of  view.  It  was  of  this  mon- 
strosity, by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Wallace 
Irwin,  in  "Senator  Copper's  House," 
sang, 
What  shall  I  do  that  will  make  me  look 

proudest? — 
Build    me    a    house    that    will    holler    the 

loudest. 

j* 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  what 
sort  of  a  pianist  Max  Darewski,  the 
twelve -year-old  boy  who  took  the 
gold  and  silver  medals  at  the  London 
Academy  of  Music  in  pianoforte  play- 
ing, counterpoint  and  harmony,  will 
develop  into.  It  is  just  as  likely  as 
not  that  he  is  one  of  those  much 
talked  of  infant  progidies  who  do  not, 
when  they  reach  maturity,  prove  to 
be  in  the  ranks  of  the  world's  great 
musicians.  His  success  seems  to 
have  been  largely  a  matter  of  mem- 
ory. To  win  his  medals  he  had  to 
memorize  nearly  two  million  notes 
in  a  little  over  a  month. 


Don't  Use 

"Stone-Age" 
Stationery 


M* 
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f  ANY  a  good  man  has  1910 
apparel  and  a  1910  automo- 
bile, and  yet  belongs  to  the 
"Stone-Age"  when  it  comes  to  his 
personal  stationery 
^__  Would  you  send  a  social  note  to  a 

V-""  friend  on  your  business  letterhead? 

What  has  he  to  do  with  your  bricks,  or  railroads,  or  diamonds? 
Would  you  write  it  on  your  wife's  linen  finish,  valentine- 
looking  stationery?     What  a  confession! 

"We  make  strong,  gentle  paper,  for  gentle,  strong  men, 
It  is  "in  note  paper  form  with  envelopes  to  match. 
Do  your  friends  the  compliment  of  writing  them  on 

Old  Hampshire  Bond 
Stationery 

"The  Stationery  of  a  Gentleman" 

It  is  just  what  a  man's  note  paper  ought  to  be — 
refined,  simple,  strong.  It  is  not  noticeable  in 
itself,  but  it  will  stand  notice  when  given. 
The  pleasant  half-conscious  impression  is  there. 

Write  for  Portfolio  of  samples  and  noma  of  your  heal  dealers. 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER   COMPANY 

Ttu  ouly  pipit  m.ker.  in  the  world  m.km*  bond  piper  exclusively 

SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASS. 
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